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Jn 5><MiiJ‘ ImViIOs jnssioM Ik*'. <('nrcAril .iii'l s.loni, 

'llK#* wai V swrnt iii a oavtl<'\ mil, 

Tittil itf’i'a'-KKi, like ilu* lmsi»u k. \i,^hu it • 
Tlifiifntiu'al oiu(* Him lisflit nt'w?aiKl tin* thim-lfr, 
Aiiil t ai.l (•‘'lii't’s Irll Hiatall h (i‘iit .iHuntJfi. 

Tint Ai.iior. 

In* :i fertile d.ilc, on tlie luuks nf‘ tin* 
IMowddarl), ill iM(*rioiH>ti)'>liiir, u is for- 
iiHTly .sitii.itfd llu* Listi’itiiiii Aldipy of 
riiiniiicr; iiiirl even now its nionldcriii^ 
fuins may In* seen idiout a stom*\s thniw 
from till* rivrr — the aliode ot the* reptile 
and the nii^ht-biid. IJnt 

The ‘arri'd lai-rji' li/hii .um ; 

<»iay inii5> In.* » Ia<1 Uk* all.ii oftMiC ; 

Till* holy iiiiajo* iii t/i'iMnna u . 

'I'he bell ha*- eens'il tif tell ; 

The lKn(f-i Hill'd aibMui'* liin>t and qlnunk. 

The Imlv »lii hies lo i 'liit’siiiik ; 

Depnilod Ia the luous iViuiiK — 
tiod's hle^i^ing on hi^ jouI ! 

As the spot now appears, a lar^c area h 
enclosed by hit'll ivy-covered walls with 
the ends toleriibly entire, and a few ont- 
buildings are made subservient to the 
ordinary comforts of man, bciii"* used 
as granaries and stoi’e-bouses. The si- 
tuation is heautifnlly secluded, and the 
buildings are eml>o«omed in a luxuriant 
grove of fine old lihie«trees. The occu- 
pants of this monastery, if wc may credit 
the veracity of tradition, were generally 
pious and worthy men. The charming 
spot which they inhahited tranqiiillised 
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their feelinus, and their romliict was an 
example and a Messing to their de[Mind- 
eiits. 

About the middle of the fdeventh cen- 
tury, father KlUyd, or UUUus, the ab- 
bot, was celebiated for bis piety, meek- 
ness, am! bi*ne\ olenee. 1 1»‘ was not ohi, 
foi In* l^iud not yel arriveil at one inilf of 
Ibe prcMTibed period of buman exist- 
ein e *, Imt bis mariners ainl address, and 
bis derided tone, of comluet, baii given 
him Mil'll indnenee, tbat, on the lieatli 
of the ahho! t'.nlvAii, he iiiis advanced 
to the government of the monastery, 
within .MX years after his admission into 
the lower rank of the fratiTiiitv. 

There was a mystery in ibc fiistory of 
this holy uiati, wliieh no one. could 
fathom. WlK-mu* he came, or for what 
reason he had quilted the world so young, 
no one could divine. It was evident, 
however, that he hud mingled ficoly in 
society, and had even moved in a courtly 
sphere. It was also ap|)areiit that In; 
had borne arms, and wielded his sword 
in the caHse of his country. This, in- 
deiid, was Tonfiniied by the brilliapt 
sparkle of hi.s dark eye, when tlie deeds 
of heroes and the feats of renowned war- 
riors became the lopics of conversation 
among the monks: and, although he 
wore tire coarse 'and homely ,^arments of 
a outer tian priest, and notwithstanding 
hisfaugg&rdand care-worn features, there 
Avas an air of commanding superiority 
almut father Klltyd, which plainly 
showed tb^t no common ipirit animated 
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the body wliich .such unseemly habili- 
ments enveloped. And where is the dis- 
;» uise that will circctiially conceal the in- 
tuitive attributes of a bijjh and noble 
.spirit ? Sorrow and sulferiiio*, and indi*if- 
naliun or disj^ust at the world’s ways, 
may occasion a tempor:iry sn])pression, 
and tame lor a time its more vehement 
and outrageous impiilsea ; but nothing 
ran ever entirely subdue the elevaUMl 
am! instinctive aspirations of true noble- 
ness of soul. The flame will still burn 
on, in weal or woe, in joy or sorrow — in 
tin* tented liehl or in a lady’s bower. 
It may be smotliered, it is true, for 
a se.ison, but it ean never be utteily 
queiicbed ; for eiioii:^h of il.< strengtii 
will remain to start ouee more into life 
and ii^iiition, and to consume with it.s 
intensity wl aUwor may be oppo'-ed to 
its power. Thus was it with Klltyd; 
and, althou;;h a lom,'' course of mortili- 
cation and pious meditation liad taimal 
down the more prominent impulses <if 
his nature, still enough of the fiery ar- 
dor of bis spiiit remained to bla/e forth 
occasionally for a moment, ami I hen to 
sink suddenly into darkness like a fleet- 
ing and illusive meteor. This ua> pai- 
ticularly exempliliejl when his remem- 
brance reN erted to the eontc.^ts in whieh 
bis countrymen bad been (mjjajri'd with 
the Kiij^rcsli. It was, then, that the un- 
queneliahle lire of his spiiit hurst forth 
and illniiiiiied liis s.idikmed features 
with all the animation of enthusiasm ; 
for he still retaincil 

"Ihc fill* thr.t 111 111 of oMut flays. 

When tinmjK'ls ]iic‘u'i*«l iIm* UiiMllingf .\ir ; 

Aiol till* kpni cyo, nliv/sp lir.filit’niiHj gaze 

Flasira till! b.iltlp’M piaiol ' 

Such was the iligiiiiietl priest who had 
not only obtained the most entire ascen- 
dency over the minds nf liis inferiors, 
but al.so their most sincere and fcrvtmt 
regard. It required, in trutii, no vast 
stretch of power in* of wisdom to influ- 
ence tlie will of the monks of t 'ununer; 
for tliey w'ere (!ie most Iiarmless, con- 
tented, and inolfensive of catholics. — 
They meddled with nothing hut the 
peaceful ceremonies of their religion, 
and the comparatively mild rules of their 
onler, to wJiich they most piously and 
pertinaciously adhered. 'J’heir revenues 
were not suflieiently ample to invest 
them with any considerable degree of 
influence ; and they dwelt too remote 
from the capital of the principality to be 
able (even were they so inclined) to 
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intrigm; and become niiscliievous. Ilut 
they bad no such inclination ; for they 
diflered very rnateiially from the gene- 
rality of those artful, licentiou.s, and 
hii’oted beings, witli whieh many of our 
old niMii.isteries were at that time tilled, 
to the gieat scaiulal ami injury of the 
church : amhitimi, considered as the de- 
sire of power, dwelt imt among them ; 
their only aim Wiislodo good,— iheir 
oulyoeeupatioi' (beside tlie performance 
of thiir relighms duties) the alleviation 
of the misery ol the poor .ironml them, 
not merely in a ti’inpora], hul in a spi- 
rilnal manner. As far as regarded tli* ir 
own habits ami pastimes, tiiey were tem- 
perate, beeoiying, ami in strict uuisou 
with the saered eliaiaeter of th.* frater- 
nity. They indulged not in that indis- 
crimin.ite ami wanton lieentiousiiess, 
whieli ihe iniotsof tlioM* times so ex- 
tei)si\el;v practised. They lived (‘iilirely 
fiee from those dis/irderly dis'cnsions 
\ihi(!i spiiiig from self-interest, self-in- 
dulgeiiee, and a gr.is])ing love of p >wer, 
and proved tliemsidves by tin ir eomliiel. 
wh.it they really lu’ofessed theiu'-elvos 
by their calling, the ministers of (lod’s 
grace, and the consolers and eneoiiragers 
of tlie atllieted. An event, however, 
oecuried, W'hieh disturbed the peaceful 
tenorof their existence; butits iiiflueuee 
was only temporary, like a smldeii blast 
of wind, whieli, passing over tlie (piiel 
inoniitain-lalii‘, ruine*^ its Miifa' O for an 
instant, and llien leaves il as calm and 
as plaeiil us \ ver. 

One autmimal evening, a hoiseman, 
roughly accoutred ami stonily armed, 
rode up to the great gate of the .ihliey, 
and solicited, or rather demanded, lodg- 
ing .md refreshment for Ihe lord ()wain 
ofOsue.stry, and bis attendants, who 
weie p.issiug that w’ay on a])ilgrimage 
t<»tlie holy uidl of the celebrated Saint 
Winifred, A lav -brother proceeded 
with the message to the smpevior, who 
na.s deeply engaged in devotional nunli- 
falioii in his newly-furnished oratory. 
The monk started, when he heard the 
name of one of the iriost ferocious and 
powerful of tlie bordor-baron.s, and his 
.swarthy brow assumed a darker hue a.s 
the brother told his errand. — “The lord 
Owaiuof ().swestry !” echoed the abbot ; 
“wbatwantelh he within the precincts 
of our holy bouse? ’Is it not enough 
tb.it be should smite and slay the pious 
servants of (lod’s church on bi.s own 
lands, but be must come liitlier to in- 
sult our peareful brotherhood — He 
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paused a liiomeiit, and tlien continued — 
“ But wi! not return evil lor evil. 
Desire that preparations be made ft)r 
his reception, and let all the hiethren 
he apprised ot* his a|)proacli. 'IVll the 
inesseni;(;r that tlie ji-aies of our abbey 
shall be opened to his m ister, and that 
its humble iaie is at bis disposal. ’’---A 
flock of sheej) could scarcely he more 
dism.i)ed at the approach of a hunj^ry 
wolf, or a brooil of cliickens at the 
circling eddies of the hank, than weie 
the ijuiet-minded monks of ('ummer at 
this une\p(‘ct(‘d and formidable annun< 
ciation. A \isit at any lime from a ba- 
ron with onlv an ordinaiy train, was an 
e\ent of a milling and agitating nature > 
but Ibis was particularly j-o; for the 
loid Ouaiu was kiioun to bold ecelcsi- 
astii’s ill till* most sovereign contempt, 
ami to enduace everv opportunity of 
tormcniing and imuti lying li.cm. Be- 
sides, a nobleman of bis laiik and baugb- 
ty bearing w as not likelv tt) travid, on 
an occasion like this, witlnuit a nunn r- 
ons tiain of followi'is; and wbeie to 
find tood sullieient for tin ir reficsbment, 
uas a point u bicli sei ioiisly perplexed 
tlie .dibut. llowtMr, wbat roiild be 
done, ftv/.v duin‘. iMesseugi rs were dr 
spatebed to tiie neigbbonring hamlets of 
Lliiiielt\d and Dolgellau for such pro- 
visions as tile spur of the moment eouhl 
supply; and, as tlie fraternity of Cum- 
mer eiijoj ed tbe good-will and laspect 
of tiie neiglibunrliuod, the messengers 
were sjieedjly successful in tiie object 
of their eoiimiission. 

Scriirely were the requisite prepar- 
ations completed, when the pompous 
train appeared slowly emerging from a 
wooded glen, the polished steel caps and 
spear-beads of the men sparkling bril- 
liantly in tbe beams of tbe setting sun. 
Jleside the mass of the vassal troop, 
four of the baron’s most favored dc- 
])endents, superior in rank to tiie others, 
moved forward vvitli a warlike boldness 
of aspect, liearing on tlicir shields and 
helmets the cognisance of their lord, — 
namely, a black boar’s liead, transiixed 
witli a crimson dagger, with the motto, 
Tftrivch (Irwadd ! (strike through !) 
Immediately behind them rode Ovvain 
himself, a ferocious and powerful-look- 
ing man, with a countenance expressive 
ot undaunted courage, unbending pride, 
and unshrinking resolution, lie was 
closely attended by two esquires, young 
men of fair complexion and gallant de- 


trieaiior, their gay attire and yonlhfu 
mien presenting a striking contrast to 
the rough warrior-torms around them* 
These were followed by tlie family 
bard, an indispensable requisite to the 
train of eveiy man who asserted bis pre- 
tensions to high rank and bearing : he 
was borne in a sort of litter, and habited 
in a snow-white vest, — tbe emblem at 
once of tbe peace and sari ed ness of bis 
calling. Ill a vehicle, closely ciiitained, 
riide a fair dame, whose connection 
with the baron was not the most legiti- 
mate; for be was not wedded to her, 
although she was >,ild to possess as 
imn-b of bis love, oi iMther of bis tierce 
passion, as be was <Mpal)b* of bestowing- 
on any woman. Ileporl sjioke of her 
as exquisitely beantifiil; and it w.is 
wholly on her account that tiiis pil- 
grimage was uiulertaken. Slie was ac- 
companied by two handmaidens, while 
several men-al-arms and menials com- 
pb'ted the eiivaleade. 

As the parly baited before the towel- 
ing walls of flu* abbey, some trumpeters 
“blew a blast so bm<l ami shrill,” that 
rot k and mountain rang again witli the 
sound. 'J’bo call was instantly obeyed ; 
the gates were thrown open; and the 
baron and bis retinue, having dis- 
niouiiled, were ushered into the re- 
fectory, while tbe lady and her alteinl- 
aiits, accompanied by tbe bard, were 
conducted into an adjoining apartment, 
and a lay-brother appointed to admk 
iiister to their wants. Tbe strangers 
liad fasted so long, that they were not 
very fastidious as to tbe fare presented 
to them : and it was well for the monks 
tliat it was so, for soiru; of the viands 
were not over-dtdicate in (piality. In 
truth, so engaged were these rough pil- 
grims ill the demolition of their repast, 
that they had nearly tinished it hebne 
the baron discovered that the abbot was 
not present on the occasion. — “How 
now, ye shavelings ?” he exclaimed, as 
lie ga/ed wrathfully Upon the monks — 
“Why conieth not your go<Ml abbot to 
greet us with his weleome ? 7‘!ie likm- 

ble fare, which he hath piepared for oni* 
use, is not perJiaps dainty enough for his 
pious maw; and he doubtless consoh th 
himself with a pottle or two of racy 
Canary. But bear our commendaliori 
to the holy man, and say that /, the 
lord Ovvain of Osvve.stry, would crave 
to share his jollity. A cup of good 
sack would relish right well after ouf 
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evening rule. buid he to a monk, 

— “ and bt;ar my errand to your supe- 
rior.’* 

The monk departed with the mcssai^c, 
but (|uickly returned. — “ Our phms 
lather, ;i(ood my lord, is at his evening’ 
nicditatiuns, and will not, he bids trie 
say, be disturbed.*’ — “What! will not 
be disturbed !” exclaimed the iiiipetiions 
chiertain, his dark brow contracting 
into a wrathful scowl as he spoke. — “ Is 
tills the answer that he sends to mef — 
Ill-mannered fool ! Tell him, 1 will 
drug him hither, if he come not wiHing- 
ly — and that right speedily. fVill not 
tome ! liy Saint David, the friar is ill- 
witted !” 

The monk again left the refectory, 
and presently returned, accompanied 
by the abbot, who walked with a stately 
step toward the seat which the baron 
occupied. — “My lord of Oswestry** — 
be said calmly, but firmly — “ You 
have been pleased to rccpiire my attend- 
ance upon you:^l had hoped that you 
would have spared me to my medi- 
tations; for I am not a companion 
meet for such merry revelers as those 
whom you have brought hither. Have 
you any thing ^o say to me, baron ?’* 

The haughty nobleman, when he sent 
fur the abbot, expecteil to see an old 
man, rubicund, and redolent of fat and 
flesh,— the living type of indolent sen- 
suality; but when tlu^ cuminanding 
form of tatlRM* Elltyd met his view, he 
startLMi, placed his hand on a small rich- 
ly-carved dagger, which he wore in liis 
belt, and changed countenance. He, 
liowever,soon regained his wonted proud 
demeanor, and coolly replied, “ 1 want 
nought with thee ; hut how comes it 
that thou w'ast not here to welcome us 
with becoming respect to this thy mo- 
nastery ? Such remissiiess comports 
not well with thy lowliness and my 
high bearing. What excuse canst thou 
put forth in thy favor ?** — “ 1 am a 
peaceful man, my lord,'* replied the 
abbot, evidently making a powerful effort 
to quell some stormy feeling, — “ ill- 
versed in forms of worldly "courtesy. 
I had directed some of the liretliren to 
attend thee, and to administer to thy 
necessities — and what more would’st 
thou have “ What more would 1 
have?** — shouted the baron. “Thy 
obeisance. Sir Priest. Am not 1 the 
lord Owain, and art not thou the monk 
Elltyd? Down on thy knees before 
me, and supplicate my pardon.'* 
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Bold, and even brutal as the baron 
was known to be, this intemperate 
sally astonished even his own vassals, 
accustomed as they were to the lawless 
and sanguinary commands of their lord. 
The young esquires exchanged looks of 
alarm, and gazed on him in silence, 
while the poor monks turned pale and 
IrtMiihled. But the demeanor of the 
abbot was firm, resolute, and impres- 
sive. His dark eye flashed as the haron 
spoke, and his whole frame seemed 
dilated to more than its natural dimen- 
sions, us bending a look of fury upon 
liis turbulent gi.est, he tlnindercd into 
his ear; “Kneel to thee, thou proud 
«i»sassin ? never ! Look at this mark 
he tore open his vest as he spoke, and 
ointed to a lengthened scar upon his 
osorn, and then in a deeper tone con- 
tinued, “ knowest thou not the dastard 
hand, which traced this scar upon my 
breast?” — “ Hah!” exclaimed Owain, 
Tailhot of Tregaron alive, and here ! — 
This is, in sooth, a damning rniraele. 
Curses on this faltering arm ! would it 
had withered at my hirih ! But it is not 
yet too late !” and he drew his dagger, 
and struck at the heart of the defence- 
less abbot. The weapon missed its 
aim ; and, before the blow could be re- 
peated, Elltyd had snatched a sword 
from one of the by-standers, and a 
sharp conflict ensued, winch soon be- 
came furiously desperate. a\s there 
was neither any lack of hatred between 
the combatants, nor any deticioncy of 
valor, boldness, and skill, it is likely 
that the conflict would liave ended 
fatally, had not an unexpected interrup- 
tion occurred. 

As the chamber into which the ba- 
ron’s fair companion had been conduct- 
ed, was situated at the end of a small 
passage which’ led directly to the re- 
fectory, the high tone of his voice 
alarmed the lady, who with a passion, 
which even the savage churlishness of 
her lord could not tame, felt the deepest 
anxiety in all his concerns. Already 
had she risen from the rudely matted 
couch on which she was reclining, for 
the purpose of soothing his fiery spirit ; 
for well she knew, that she alone pos- 
sessed this influence over his haughty 
and unbending heart. Already had' 
she entered the passage wheiT the clash- 
ing of swords and the bustle of the 
fray reach^ her ear, added swiftness to 
her alarm, and induced her to use ex- 
traordinary exertion. She flew like a 
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fair and fleeting vision, and rushing 
into the refectory, stood before the com- 
batants, like some unearthly habitant, 
whose <]aipt their clamor had disturbed. 
Beautiful, supremely beautiful, was the 
form which stood before them. She 
gazed in pale and motionless agitation 
on the noble form of the abbot, uttered 
a loud and piercing shriek, and sank on 
the floor, apparently lifeless. 

“ Father of Heaven I'* exclaimed the 
abbot — “ What wickedness is here ! — 
'^Kleanor of Talaeharn with the baron of 
Ohwestry under the sacred roof of Cum- 
mer Abbey! Oh! villain — villain! — 
could ’st thou not let thy victim rest in 
his wretclicdness, lAit thou must come to 
torment him with the costly prize of 
which thou hast deprived him? OGod! 
'rids is too much to bear unmoved.’* — 
Hushing from the apartment, he left the 
astonished company to ruminate at lei- 
sure on the strange scenes wliich they 
ha<l w'itDcssc<l. 

There were two of that company, who 
could have cleared up the mystery of 
this adventure. One was tlie haughty 
lord, the otlier the lovely hut unhappy 
Eleanor. The lady, however,^ though 
recovered from her swoon by the timely 
efforts of her maidens, was seemingly 
too exiiausted to exert herself; and the 
baron, w ho had stood all this time lean- 
ing sullenly on his sword, with a w'rath- 
ful scowl upon his brow, was in no 
liumor, even if it had been necessary, 
to communicate his knowlege of the af- 
fair. The increased indisposition of the 
lady, whose malady in the iirst instance 
had been produced by continued mental 
emotion, provoked his wratli to excess, 
and he gave vent to his cholcr in a variety 
of emphatic ejaculations. His ill-humor 
was not allayed, when his chief medical 
attendant infonped him that 'the present 
removal of the lady would be attended 
with the greatest peril ; even deatii itself 
might be the consequence. 

“ JJiawt mawry' exclaimed the im- 
petuous chieftain, “ we will away I why 
did the meddling-quean come near us? 
Is she grown so timid, that the clashing 
of a sword should scare her!” — Then, 
turning to his trumpeters, he bade them 
sound to horse, and, with an impre- 
cation, vowed to ^uit the monastery on 
the instant, determining to leave Eleanor 
to recover us best she might, and, seem- 
ingly, not very mindful of the issue. 
With a little remonstrance, however, it 
w'as arranged that the lady sliould re- 
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main at the monastery with a suitable 
retinue, until she sliould regain suffi- 
cient strength to proceed on her j^il- 
j^riiihige, while the baron with the ma- 
jority of his train was to continue his 
journey without delay. He now turned 
his lordly back upon the walls of the 
abbey, and rude onward in the moon- 
light over the wooded hills of Merio- 
nethshire. Ills departure left tlie terri- 
fied monks at leisure to ponder upon 
the events of the evening ; and having, 
from what had transpired, gathered 
enough to know that their superior was 
more to he pitied than blamed, one of 
the first things which they did was to 
send a ilcputatlon to enquire how their 
esteemed ruler felt himself after the late 
outrage. Father Jorwerth, who was 
his chief assistant, and another old and 
venerable brother, proceeded, therefore, 
to his oratory, and found him in an atti- 
tude of deep meditation. 'I'he fire 
which had so recently animated his 
spirit had subsided into a melancholy 
composure ; the startling energy of the 
warrior had sunk into the sedate gloom 
of the priest, and the lustre of his dark 
eye was clouded by a shade of deep sor- 
row. He rose as the brethren ap- 
proached, and, stretching out a liand to 
each, seated them besidt; hinar on the 
rude bench with which the apartment 
was furnished. 

“ The brethren” — said Jorwerth, “ so- 
licitous for their abbot’s welfare, have 
sent to know how he bears his affliction : 
they seek no explanation of the scene 
which they have witnessed, but are anx- 
ious to soothe with their sympathy and 
prayers the troubled soul of their be- 
loved superior,” — “ Kind old man,”— 
replied the abbot, ** 1 have much need 
of their prayers, for sorrow and shame 
press heavily upon me. 1 would hear 
my afflictions like a man, and like a 
servant of HIM, by whom all things 
are done ; but the sudden meeting with 
that wicked man discomposed me and 
made me sinful. 1 have wielded a 
sword in the house of fiod, and attempt-' 
ed to take away the life of a man, whose 
crimes, manifold and horrible as they 
are,/, at least, ought to have forgiven.” 
— “ Take comfort, holy father,” rejoined 
the monk. “The master whom wc serve 
is not only just but merciful, and will 
not require too much at the hands of 
those who serve him diligently, lie 
will pardon where there is true repent- 
ance ; and a good and faithful servant, 
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such as thou art, will always find favor 
ill his si^ht. Despond not, but trust in 
th<^'L(»rcl.” 

The ah hot paused a- while, and then 
said, “ Thou hast spoken w'oU, my bro- 
ther; (j4k 1 is just and merciful, and we 
W’ill pray for his i^rncc and forg^iveiiess. 
Say to tliK brethren tliat I will bo with 
them quickly to assist in the perform- 
ance of vespers ; that I earnestly sup- 
plicate their private prayers, and am 
ifiuch beholden to them lor their sym- 
pathy.*’ He ai^ain pressed the hands of 
the two monks, and then said, in a tre- 
mulous voice, “How fares it with the 
lady? hath slie n'covered from her 
swoon?” — “She hath, father, but re- 
mains much weakened by the shock.” — 
Jorwerthand his friend then retired. 

The vespers ivere performed on that 
eventful oveninj^ nearly in the usual 
manner. A dose observer mi^ht per- 
haps have discovered a slight shade of 
inchincholy in the demeanor of the 
brethren, but the abbot was as calm and 
as impressive as ever. In the prayer, 
indeed, which, in the Catlndic ritual, 
implores tim pardon of our ( aemies, a 
slight quivering of the lip shewed that 
the recollection of what had passed was, 
even at that solemn iiiomerit, present in 
his mind ; hut he quiekly regained his 
wonted composure, histeiid of retir- 
ing to his dormitory, he now returned 
to ids oratory witliout thinking of sleep. 
All was silent witidn tiie monastery, 
and nothing disturbed the stillness 
without, except tlie doleful hooting of 
the owl, ortheshiill cry of the night- 
hawk, as it swooped down upon its de- 
fenceless prey in the neighbouring’ 
woods. He was neither reading nor 
praying; but, with a fixed and moist- 
ened eye, he was gazing upon vacancy, 
with many a busy thouglit in his brain, 
and many a scene of former happiness 
before him. The moon was shining 
softly through the beautiful gothic 
window of the oratory, and his imagi- 
nation had carried him back to his 
younger days, when the world was as a 
snmmor-fiold before him, — when all vvas 
joy and merriment, and when his heart 
was as light and us jocund as that of 
all youtlifiil and aspiring lovers. lie 
thought 

Of that blight time 

Of life, when hne and joy aio youngest, ■ 

And ouv \iaNsionsi, In their vernal prime. 

Are sUinless as the veins ot blue. 

That wander a maiden's foichcad thiough. 


And he thought, too, of one, whose 
beauty was to him as a spell, which 
hound him with an indissoluble and 
blissful chain. He saw her, as he 
was wont to behold her, radiant in 
youth and loveliness, gladdening with 
her presence the retired dwelling of her 
father, and stirring up many a youthful 
heart to deeds of chivalry; and he pic- 
tured the same seraphic being in iiis 
own castles and domains, piesiding as 
the envied misti css of his wealtli, and 
as the happy wife of his bosom. Tliis *■ 
might have been ; and, as he thought 
of it, (and shall we blame him for 
thinking of it?) a tear came into his 
eye, and, with one tTiick sob of agony, 
he bowed down his burning forehead 
on his hand, and groaned aloud in deep 
afiliction. 

This may appear unseemly conduet 
in the reverend father ; hut wht> can 
coiilrt)! the busy tumnlls of the liearl, 
or curb the fiery workings of the spiril ? 
His long seclusion had not ellcctnally 
calmed or quenched oiilier; and now, 
after an intiwval of several years, he 
found that Ills heart eoiild throb as 
strongly to worldly matters, as when 
he was a gay young knight in the 
court of his sovereign. Nor did he 
strive to quell the tumult which agi- 
tated him so pow(*rfnlly. There was to 
him, in all tliat deep emotion, a sense of 
pleasure, which is only known to those 
Avho have keenly felt the pangs of sor- 
row, and who, after a long period of 
mourning and of misery, find their feel- 
ings suudenly awakened by a casual 
collision of circumstances, wiiicli bring 
to their recollection the scemes of hap- 
pier years. Tims was it with the abbot 
of Cummer, and long did he continue 
thus “ banqueting on grief.” Mi<lnight 
had already passed, and still was ho 
absorbed in tlie intensity of his feelings; 
and he •might have continued to he so 
until the morning’, had lie not been dis- 
tiiriied by a slight noise in the passage 
leading to the oratory. It was a rust- 
ling noise, as of a woman’s raiment; 
and, before he could rise to seek the 
cause, the door of his apartment was 
opened, and a female form of exquisite 
beauty, and of almost iineartliJy deli- 
cacy, stood before him. This unex- 
pected sight, notwithstanding liis un- 
questionea courage, blanched his cheeks, 
and checked the current of liis blood, 
but it was only for a moment ; he re- 
covered sufficient resolution to speak. 
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and exclaimed, “Merciful Father! who 
and what art thou? Speak, and say 
whether thou art, in truth, Eleanor Me- 
rcditli, or tlie wandering spirit of that 
unhappy woman?” 

Jilleanor (for it was tliat la<ly herself) 
during lids addrfss had remained silent 
and motionless, unwilling to advance, us 
if she feari’d an unwelcome rt'ceplion 
from the object of her visit. It had re- 
quired no trilling exertion both of mind 
and body to enable her to eltect even 
what she* had done; and it seemed, now 
that she had so fur succeeded, as if all 
her strength and fortitude had forsaken 
her ; for she fell at the feet of the ab- 
bot, and in a tone of piercing misery 
cried out, “Ob! Talbot, Talbot! do 
not east mo from you ! spare an unbappy 
woman in mercy, spare her — and pardon 
the diiugliter of* your oldest friend ," — 
Then, biding ber face in lier hands, she 
gave vent to her feelings in a flow of 
bitter but salutary tears. 

He must be sometliing more or less 
than man who ran disregard the suppli- 
cations of be.iuty in distress, or who can 
receive with ajiatby tlie ])assionate appeal 
of a lovely woman. Talbot of 'J'regaroii 
was not such a man ; and, as be g.izcd 
upon bis prostrate visitant, it is bard to 
.say wliicli was the more ullecteil of the 
two. Having at length subdued his 
emotion, be said, “Kneel not to me, 
Eleanor. JMy pardon has been granted 
long ago: would tiiat it could have ren- 
dered thee happy and sinless as thou 
once wast I Rise, lady, rise ! tliis is not 
a becoming posture for the fair friend of 
the great baron of Oswestry. Rut why 
do you still tai ry at the monastery ? Your 
lord has long since left the abbey, and i 
hoped to have been spared a meeting 
like this ; for i thought that be would 
not liave left his love behind him.” 

Eleanor Inn I risen from the ground, 
and wdth an ellbrt bad quelled her emo- 
tion. Slie replied calmly, “ Well may 
you taunt me, Talbot j 1 deserve it all, 
and will ewlure it. I have deeply 
wronged you, yet not wilfully. 1 should 
not nOw be here,' bad not the baron's 
learned leech forbidden my departure. — 
Our sudden meeting in the refectory wii-s 
more than f could bear — for I had long 
thought that you were dead ; and, 
although 1 saw you, after so long a time, 
worn down with sorrow and strangely 
changed in feature, the brilliant sparkle 
of voiir«icyc, although it flashed from 
nncfer a friar’s cowl, instantly revealed 
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the fiery spirit of Talbot of Tregaron.” 
— “ Dead, Eleanor !’* echoed the abbot! 
“ Did you think' me dead — and did you 
reflect on the cause ? Oh! woman, wo- 
man! could'st thou but feel a thousandth 
art of the misery that 1 have endured, 
should pity thee, even more than 1 do 
now. Dead 1 have been, indeed, to all 
the world, and didst not thou kill me? 
Rut leave me, Eleanor — leave me, 1 
cannot — must fiot commune with thee 
now. Is this a fit time for a conference 
between a priest and so tair a laily ? — 
“ Hear me, Talbot — hear me ere we 
part forever ! Orant me this boon, and 1 
will part c«>iitente(l.” — “ U^'liat sayest 
thou then ? Speak on, and I will hoar 
thee.” 

Eleanor of Talacharn sank down on 
the seat besirle tin* abbot, and, placing 
her white and attenuated band upon his 
arm, prcqiared to commence her narra- 
tive, while be gazed upon her with an 
interest which could only have Ixmmi in- 
spired by an intensity of feeling ; for 
tlie fair ercature, whose dewy, melan- 
choly eye was fixed imploringly on his, 
whose fragile and wa^ed form gave 
strong tokens of her sorrows and her 
sufl'erings, and whose white bosom 
panted under the inflilence of feedings 
still unsubdued, had been to him an 
object of the purest, warmest, and most 
devoted love, that man can feel for wo- 
man ; iiii'I could he look upon her now 
unmoved? could he, in that still and 
dismal hour, when nature was reposing 
in the deep silence of night, spurn from 
him the frail being, who had wept at his 
feet, and implored his pardon? Oh, no! 
Sinful as the lovely suppliant had 
been, faithless and cruel as had been 
her conduct toward liim, he could not 
cast her from liim, nor could he regard 
with apathy the fading beauty of bis 
once adored mistress. 

“ My tale shall be brief, Talbot,” (she 
began), “ fur 1 delight not to dwell upon 
iny sorrows ; nor wilt thou, wronged 
thougli thou hast been by me, he pleased 
to hear of the wretchedness that i have 
endured. When you first quitted your 
ancestral domain for tlie grandeur and 
bustle of the court, you left me, an in- 
nocent and happy inai<len, roaming gaily 
among the bowers of Talacharn and 
Tregaron. That^ow loved me I knew; 
and 1 thought that / could return that 
love in all its warmth and purity. In 
this delusion we parted; and the kiss 
which you impressed upon my blushing 
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cheek, ere you mounted your iiiipatient 
war*8teed, was to me a suflicient proof 
of the sincerity of your passion. In 
your absence, I thoughtof you as of my 
intended husband; and, when tlie re- 
port of your brave and gallant hearing 
reached our secluded valley, niy heart 
beat with joy at the intelligence. The 
consciousness of niy own humble state, 
compared with your lofty and lordly 
lineage, no longer occupied my thoughts; 
for I knew that love had chased away 
from your breast all feelings of supe- 
riority over the mountain maid of T,i- 
lachafn. Still, I have since known, that 
1 could not have felt for you that deep 
and fervent passion, which is the joy os 
well as the destruction of women. 

“ Three months had not elapsed from 
the day of your departure, when an event 
occurred which led to a great change in 
the current of my feelings toward you. 
While we were preparirlg for rest one 
evening, a wounded man was brought to 
our habitation by .some peasants, who 
had found him at the foot of a rock in 
the defile leading to the valley, senseless 
and apparently lifeless. He had met 
some ot the English defenders of tlie 
marches, and, overpowered by numbers, 
bad been vanquished, lly bis side was 
found a broken sword ; and the disorder 
and mutilation of his armour showed 
that he had oH’ered no tritrmg degree of 
resistance. This wounded man was the 
baron of Oswestry. Start not, Talbot ! 
You must hear me patiently. 1 have that 
to tell, which shall send the blood to 
your brow, and cause your heart to beat, 
— aye, and your brain to throb, even to 
madness. Listen to me, 1 desire. 

“ I will not pain you by minutely re- 
lating each trifling incident which fol- 
lowed the baron's introduction at Ta- 
lacbarn. Suffice it to say, that I loved 
liim — avc, loved him with that passi- 
onate fervor of which my nature was 
•capable, but which 1 could not bestow 
upon you. His proud and daring spirit 
won my love, anu made me feel, that lie 
alone was calculated to receive, from me, 
the devoted attachment of undoubting 
and unchangeable affection. 

“ And you forgot your faith to me, 
then, so uuickly as to yield at once to 
this proud baron!*' said the abbot, in a 
tone of asperity. 

“ Not so, Talbot. Although I loved 
him even as woman most loves man, I 
did not forget my faith to you; and, 
¥»ven when he spoke to me of that which 


my ears loved best to hear, I told him 
that I was betrothed to another. Well 
— the baron recovered, and quitted Ta- 
lacharn, promising to return soon, in a 
style ana grandeur befitting his rank 
and power. He did so return, but not 
before 1 received intelligence of your 
sudden dismissal from court, upon a 
charge too disgraceful to allow your 
restoration to the royal favor.” — “ My 
dismissal from court!" echoed the ab- 
bot. “ What traitor framed that false- 
hood ? — no crime has ever sullied this^ 
heart with dishonor — unless, in truth, it 
be a crime to love as 1 have loved. But 
proceed, lady ; 1 am prepared now for 
the worst.” — “Circumstances, 1 must 
confess, Talbot, went far to corroborate 
this strange report. Yog did leave the 
court, and we could gain no tidings of 
yon. My father, who’ loved you as his 
son, spared no exertion to discover your 
retreat, but in vain ; and, as month after 
month passcMl without your appearance, 
f considered myself released from iny 
engagement to you, and gave full scope 
to my love for the baron." — “ What! — 
when he was already the possessor of 
one young bride?" — “ Aye — it mattered 
not to me then. 1 knew this, and I 
kne\v also that he treated this briile un- 
kindly ; hut 1 was desperiite in my 
love, and so 1 left my father’s peaceful 
dwelling, in the hopeof reigning as the 
uncontrolled mistress of tin; haron's wide 
domain. 1 reluincd with him to his 
castle at Oswestry; his openly aeknow- 
Ic^ed Icnuin — 

The abbot hid liis face with bis hands, 
and groaned aloud in the anguish of his 
spirit, as he listened to this recital from 
the lips of one whom he had worshipped 
ill her purity. Without uplifting his 
face, he motioned Eleanor to proceed, 
which she did as follows: — 

“ I soon suffered for my crime. The 
haughty bearing of the baron, which, 
while he was yet a wooer, was gratify- 
ing to my pride, assumed a different, 
aspect when he liad attained his object ; 
and it was not long before /, also, be- 
came the victim of that tyrannical and 
savage spirit which no earthly power can 
tame. Yet, at times, he submitted to 
my influence to an extent that proved be 
must have had some love for me ; and 
even now, he was on the way with me 
to St. Winifred’s well, to witness what 
salutary effects its waters might produce 
on my suffering and wasted fr<une. But, 
for me, there is now no cure. Sorrow 
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has bowed me down so lows that nothin? 
can .again uplift mo. ftlv once proud 
and sensitive spirit is brofeen by disap- 
poinlnienf, and iny warmest feelings arc 
irritated and outraged by hdrsbness and 
nnkindness. I have, in sooth, no wish 
to live; and I shall now die more con- 
tented since I have seen you, Talbot, 
and obtained your forgiveness.** 

l51eaiior now sank down exhausted, 
and must liave fallen to the ground, had 
not her Hrsl lover supported her. — “ Un- 
happy woman !*’ be exclaimed ; “ Would 
it not be better for yon to leave this 
wicked man, and seek the only conso- 
lation wliSh you now can find, under 
the sacred roof of some holy house? 
The good and pious abbess of St. Mary 
of tbo ^Mount, at Uliester, would receive 
}Ou willingly, .-ind i — ** 

“ There is no need of it, Talbot’*-— 
said Eleanor mildly — “ I have not iinny 
miiiuies more to live, I'^or many days 
I carried in iny bosom a poisonous 
draught, prepared with miicli skill by a 
learned man, well known to me. This 
1 have taken, and even now does it 
begin to work upon my brain, TInnk 
you that my proud and loNing spirit 
could bear this shock iinmaddeiied ? Xo, 
no ! There wanted but this to free me 
from a world, Avbrreiii 1 have surtered 
so deeply, and — hut 1 grow f.iint, and 
my eyes are dim. Give me yj)ur liaiul, 
Talbot : — there — press it on my burning 
brow — ha! *Us hotter than njy own 
brain — press harder — ’tu'ill be scfon over 
now — faiewcll, farewell!” and the ab- 
bot held in bis arms the lit'eless form 
of the once empassioiicd ami beautiful 
Eleanor. Kora wliile he gazed in stupor 
upon her pale corpse. Tlie adventure 
seemed like some strange and troubled 
dream ; and yet he clasped a tangible 
reality in his trcmhling arms. He had 
heard the sweet tones o& a voice, than 
which no music was more melodious, 
and he had felt but a short moment 
before the hot and gasping breath of his 
once-loved Eleanor oti his own throbbing 
temples. No ! Lt'was not a dream ; the 
hapless fait* one had expired. 

With an efibrt, which few could have 
exercised, he bore the deaiiyady to the 
chamber which she and maidens 
had occupied. A silence like that of 
the grave prevailed in the monastery, 
and his noiseless step disturbed not 
that dedidly anict, as he glided along 
the gloomy cloisters. When he reach- 
ed the chamber, he found the maidens 


sleeping souiully, .ind placed his bur- 
then on the coucli from tvliich she ha«l 
arisen to seek thul strange and frai ful 
inlet \iew with him. lie g.r/cd oiui* 
more upon lier remains, separated one 
of the long black tresses fri>m her hair, 
put it near his bosom, and returned to 
liis oralorv. 

4fc *■ » * * 

The tn aeherons imprisouiiient of 
Oritfith ab ('ynan, prince of iVales, in 
the castle of Chester, near tlie close of 
the eleventh century, subjected the 
'Welsh to a series of calamities, which 
teniiinated in tlic must srvere and op- 
pressive shivery. 'J’be* incursi*)iis of 
iliigli liupiis, tlie brave but terocions 
earl of Chester, cast tlie natives of 
North- Wales into ignominious bomlagc, 
and rendered the whole line of tbr 
Welsh border tributary to tin; power of 
England; so that there was, imieed, 
peace, but it was the cb'gr.iding jieare 
of slavery. Those chieftains who lanl 
fought under the standard of tlieir 
prince, and who retained their loyalty 
untarnished, retired in gloomy ‘discon- 
tent to their castles, there to await, with 
impatient anxiety, the disenthralment 
of their monarch, and the return of 
glory to their country. 

lint there were others of the Welsh 
iiohility, who, now that inisforlune had 
fallen “upon their country, descrlil|l her 
cause, and even added to her miseries 
by uniting their exertions with the 
English to keep her still in subjection. 
Among the most powerful and most 
notorious of the.se traitors, wjis the 
baron of Oswestry, who had joined 
iliigh Lupus, with a force amounting 
to nearly five hundred men. Tlie siiiii- 
litmlc of the dispositions of these two 
nobles led tliem into a friendship, which 
was now iirinly established. 

That period, however, at length ar- 
rived, to wbicii th(i Welsh looked for- 
ward with so much anxiety; and 
prince Grilhth, escaping from his du- 
rance at Chester, reached Wales in 
safety, where, at the head of six thou- 
sand men, all burning for freedom and 
revenge, he waged open war against the 
English of thcDorders. As yet no im- 
portant battle had been fought; but, 
assembling all his forces, he resolved to 
hazard an engagement with the enemy; 
and the contending parties met on“ a 
large moorland plain near Oswestry. 
The English, at first, fought carelessly, 
as if confident of success; but the no- 
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sliriiikinj^ vriloi of the \V»*lsh soon 
ronsod tho formi*r lo gmiter oxrrtions. 
Anjoiig llic thickest ranks of the coni' 
batants were always to be distinguislied 
the blood-red plume of the baron of 
Oswestry and the gigantic form of 
Hugh Lu])ns, Led by tliese lierco '.var- 
riors, tlie Knglish at length began per- 
eeptiidy to gain grounil ; and a report 
ran through the VVelsh ranks, that (irif- 
fitli had been wounded. This rumor 
relaxed the elforts of Ins people, who 
began to ^juail under the valor of the 
Kngiish. The prince ha<l, in truth, 
been wounded, and, from llie suiiimit of 
a liillock, be watcherl with eager eyi* 
Jhe foitiine of the figlit, flis gallant 
heart bounded with (leligbt as lie wit- 
nessed the heroism of his hrave country- 
men ; a]id it sunk within him, when he 
saw thinn give way before the enemy. 
He liad conceived tho worst apprehen- 
sions of the result 5 for the English 
moved onward in a tremendous and 
compact phalanx, when a cloud of dust 
rose high into the air at some distance 
to the south of the plain. Onward it 
came, and the prince’s eye, sharpened 
by intense anxiety, spccdil) espied a 
troop of armed liorsemcn, led on at a 
gallop by a kniglit, whose gallant mien 
was conspicuous even nt that distant 
spot. Who were those men, or whence 
they' came, he could not loll, Tlieir 
leader bon; no cognisanci*, except a 
snow-white plume and a tress of raven 
hair. His shield, and those of his fol- 
lowers, were distinguished only hy a 
cross, and the liousliigs of his steed 
were plain almost to meanness. Still 
he was no novice In the nrt of w'ar; for 
lie seemed to espy at a glance the best 
point of attack, and the prince saw, 
with exultation, that he w.is preparing 
to charge the Hank of the English with 
a force as irresistible as it w'as unex- 
pected. He even <listinguishc(i the war- 
cry of the blind, ami “A Talbot I St. 
JDavid and the Talbot!” ri'achcd hU 
ear, even above all the din and clamor of 
the field. 

The fortune of the battle became 
speedily changed, and the Englisli now 
gave wa>. The white plume of the 
najnelcss knight, with the tress of raven 
hair, waved like a beacon amidst the 
sword.*: and spears of the combatants, 
and there were now three warriors, con- 
spicuous amidst the fray. Presently 
tfie unknown ally urged on liis steed 
toward the spot where the lord of Os- 


westrv wns exerting ail his strength 
and Vi*lov in the work <'f slaughter. — 
Those who were near him made ivay 
before the reSistless charges ot the gal- 
lant kiiighl, who sliouteJ, us he sped 
along, “Turn the , proud ixironet ! A 
Talbot call.s thee ! Fulse truitor, s>taml !” 
The baron reined in his impatient and 
foaming churger, and prepared f(»r a 
combat with this bold challenger; and 
tln*y encountered e.ach ot,h(‘r with friirht- 
fiil tnergy. I‘\jr time tho mastery 
seemed dauhtful ; for borh were im- 
questionably brave and sni passingly 
powerful. 'J'hose wdio bad hemi en- 
gaged in the conllitt (oi fhcHrmnediate 
yiot where these two <‘hampiuiis were 
contending, pausotl in admiration of 
their prowess : and eaeli party testified 
its exultation by a shout, as one or the 
otlier performed a feat of more than or- 
dinary valor. At length a liirioiis 
stroke from the knight unhorsed the 
baron, who, with undiminished ardor, 
holdlv continued the contest on foot. — 
Tho linight instantly ilismounted, and 
the confliet bee one more perilous than 
before. The blood begun to oozc under 
the scales of their armour, and o''eu 
wet the ground on which lliey trod ; 
still were their energies unflagging, and 
their desire of the rnastery, iinciiecked. 
1 inpatient and irritable, the b.iroii col- 
lerted all his strength, and, with hi.s 
elevated hnflle-axe, hoped to crush his 
antagoni.st at one lilow. The pomu-rous 
weapon descended with a force lh.it 
would almost have iel]e<i an o.ik ; bat 
it was received on the knight’s shiehl, 
which it splintered into a tiion^and frag- 
ments. The baron, hy the impetus with 
which he had dealt tins blow, fell head- 
long to the ground, and in a.n instant 
was the knight’.s f lot placed upon liis 
neck. “ False traitor — yield thee I” 
was hiscry,a^ie brandished his weapon 
over the person of the prostrate warrior. 
“ Yield thcc ! A Talbot now ha.s his 
foot upon thy throat — behold !” — He 
threw up his vizor, and displayed the 
features of Talbot of .Tregaron ! 

A j^sp of furious hatred, accom- 
panied by a futile attempt to free him- 
self from ^ power of the conqueror, 
was the oiR sign of recognition which 
the vanquished lord could evince ; for 
scarcely had Talbot discovered him- 
self, when the baron’s head was severed 
from his body, and his proud spirit ef- 
fectually subdued by one whom be had 
deeply injured. 
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In tijo moan tirno, t)io battle had been 
ra^in^ with undiniinished fury ; but 
the timely arrival of Talbot and his band 
had turned its tide in favor of the Welsh. 
Iluffli 1 iiipus precipitately tied with as 
many of his men as were able to escape 
the vengeance of their enraged enemy ; 
and the Britons obtained so complete a 
victory, that shortly afterwards lirilfith 
was seated on the throne of North Wales, 
to the great joy and eventual benefit of 
his countrymen. 

This victory was not purchased with- 
out the loss ot many a brave and valued 
soldier, and Talbot unfortunately was 
one of tb^%ictinis. Having van<|nisbed 
the baron, he found that the contest had 
been mortal also to himself. Faint with 
fatigue and the loss of blood, be re- 
quested to be carried info the presence 
of the prince, who, surrounded by bis 
exulting friends, was still resting on the 
mount to which he bad been conveyed. 
— They bore him, tboiefure, on their 
shields’, — a lit support for so gallant a 
spirit — into the royal presence ; and a 
gleam of joy passed over his dying 
countenance, as he gazed upon his royal 
master. He had not tiie power to speak, 
for life was ebbing f.ist ; but, with a 
dying ell’ort, he raised blrnseU from bis 
recumbent posture, piessed the tress of 
Eleanor’s ravendiair to bis bosom, and, 
throwing iiimseifwirli eon vulsive energy 
at the feet of bis sovereign, breathed out 
his noble spirit in that l ombined art of 
loyalty and Jove. 


Tin: MAKUiEo actress; 

J'>om l/ir hist FrientUhi it Offcnni], 

Women have llieir stars, like men, 
and the slur. of Matilda Myrtle Was 
wbaUwer star presides over tbeatros. — 
She was born in a country town, vi- 
sited four times a year by one of the 
most formidable companies that ever 
caricatured Sheridan or Shakspeaix;. 
At twelve, slu; played Juliet at school, 
with prodigious applause. At fifteen, 
she grew a genius, and studied, alter- 
nately, the sampler and the School for 
Scandal. At seventeen^she became 
roniaiitir, and pined fo^%lory. At 
eighteen, slie was on the stage ! 

The early career of all actresses is 
much the same ; dress, admiration, 
liead-aches, exhausted eyes, and eternal 
farces, arc ihc chief carts and pleasures 
of their souls and bodies. Some an* 


unlucky ; and, after a campaign, in 
which the world discovers that they 
have mistaken their profession, are sent 
to acquire the graces in the circuit of 
the country barns. But Matilda was 
among the fortunate ; she had taste, and 
sang with touching sweetness ; she had 
talent, and played with easy vivacity ; 
her figure, if Oot bewitching, was femi- 
nine, and her face, if not fatal, was ex- 
pressive. All that was graceful in the 
loves and sorrows of the drama was her 
peculiar province ; the sighs and smiles 
of youthful passion could he pictured . 
by no other skill ; the anguish of the 
rejected child, the love of the innocent 
wife, the fond phrensy, and the tender 
despair, were lier's witiiout a rival. — 
Wi*alth flowed in upon her, and lovers 
came in merciless profusion. 

'J'here ii a vast deal of the tcndei 
passion perpetual ly.wanulering through 
the world ; but routs and drawing- 
rooms, with all their morning practices 
and midnight quadrilles, and even with 
the masquerade and waltz, arc tlic fri- 
gid zone to the temperature of the 
green-room. A perpetual lire of biU 
tctfi-Uovx pours in upon the idol ; and, 
if a coniJagn'tion could he kindled 
within her bosom by embossed papei 
and jierftiieed wax, a liandsome actress 
would be burned to the ground in the 
first week of the season. 

At length, one lover carnc — fashion- 
able, hmd, and devoted beyond all the 
language of devotedness. ’Matilda still 
spurned the chain; but wlio can for 
ever resist time, importunity, and a 
handsome man of five-and-tweiity, who 
swears that he will drown himself? — 
She yet resisted long, and, with the 
dexterity of woman, detected all the 
little arts bjvvhieh the lover sought to 
liave an opportunity of flinging hirnst*lf 
at her fairy feet in the presence of the 
wondering world. She detected bini 
behind her coach, in partnership with 
her footman, and dismissed theai both 
without a character. Slic .^aw him 
through the beard of aiabbi, who per- 
secuted her with tlie cheapest shawls 
and attar earth. She declined injuring 
the revenue by dealing in Brussels 
lace, which the most elegant of smug- 
glers elTeied her at fifty «6r cent, under 
prime cost. She lost the jiatronage of 
a match-making peeress in her own 
right, by refusing to shine at a blue- 
stocking parly, in which I hr iaiibftd 
and ill-u>ed sir Charles was to ^lisplay 
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in tlio deepest azure. She a(Vrontcd a 
veteran baroness, by refusing to taken 
scat in her box, to receive a lecture on 
the subject; and during a week before 
lur benefit, when Plutiis himself marches 
with liis liaiids in both Ids pockets, to 
have the honor of paying at once for 
his box and the sight of tlie fair object 
of popular adoration, she shut herself 
up from liumun eyes, 
lJut, if her persecution in private was 
severe, it was intolerable in public. — 
Prom the moment when, bloonuiig 
• from the hands of the tirewoman, anti 
exhilarated by a full view of. her at- 
tractions in the pier-glass of the green- 
room (a glass which, if gazing could 
wear it out, would not last a year in 
any tlieatre in England), sue tripped 
upon the stage, to the moment when, 
loaded with applause, she Itithdrcw, 
and, as the curtain fell, hore all hearts 
with her, one eternal opera-glass was 
pointed toward the scene : she saw tliis 
optit’ord nance, with its crystal muzzle 
leveled point-blank upon her figure; 
now covering her countenance, now 
sending its full discharge into her fair 
and agitated bosom, now leisurely 
ranging over her form, to revert with 
exhaustless attack to a face hlnshingf 
tlirough all the rou^c that was to blush 
through the five endless acts of a mo- 
dern comedy. 

What was to be done ? To repel the 
assailant was impossible, except by or- 
dering Ids assassination; to love him 
might be dilhcult; but to marry him 
was easy. She made up her mind ; and 
tben, as is the way of women, applied 
for advice. Her conjidautc and privy- 
counsidlor was a pretty actress in her 
own style, her fiecpient double, when 
she was heller engaged than in theatres, 
and seised with a sudden and violent 
indispositio!i — to irake her appearance. 

“ 'I'iiere,” said Matilda, pointing to a 
pile of manuscripts, “lliere is my task 
for a W4*i*k to come ; who could endurn 
such driuigeryr” — “Horrible!” said 
Soplionisba. — “Those manageisare ab- 
soluiely barbarous,” said Vilatilda. — 

“ (Ian they imagine that minds, memo- 
ries, or spirits, can bold out under this 
eternal study?’* — “Perfectly impossi- 
ble,” said Sophonisba. — “I would ra- 
ther quit the stage, or London, or the 
world, than lie at the mercy of those 
task-masters. Better he milKing cows, 
or making cheese, or teaching brats in 
a villagc-scliool, or nursing an old hus- 


band, or doing any of the hundred 
miseries of women, than wasting life, 
health, talents, and temper, on the 
stage,” declaimed Matilda. — “LJnde- 
iiiahly true — what J have thought a 
Imnclred times a day, but never could 
express as you can, my dear friend,” 
said Sophbirishii, charmed with the 
chance of getting rid of her. — “Yes, 
my dear Sophy, by t|uitting the stage, 
I should escape a sea of troubles. What 
w'oniun on earth could endure wading 
tlirough the infiniti; mass of stupidity 
that lies upon that table ? And then to 
stand before the public, the ridiculous 
figure, that every ridiculous \witer ima- 
gines to he charming; to bear the blame 
of all — the w'orn-out jests, the dull dia- 
logue, the unnatural «;haracter that 
every dramatic dunce conceives to be 
wit, eloquence, and nature! Even to 
disgrace my figure, such as it is, by the 
burle.squc dress, knd horrid mat(U‘ials, 
that would make even beauty hideous ; 
and do all this — not once, but every 
night in every year, of a miserable, 
toilsome, thankless existence!” — “You 
speak like a hundred oracles,” said So- 
plionisba. “ It is absolutely scandal- 
ous, that talent and beauty like yours 
should he condemned to our unhappy 
profession, chained like a gallev-slave 
to the oar!” — “Or like a wretcli con- 
demned to the mines, worK'ing for the 
profit of others, of tyrants, till he dies !” 
exclaimed Matilda. — “ Or like a recruit 
ill a marching regiment, beguiled, in a 
moriiert of inexperience, into bis dread- 
ful trade ; and, from that hour, not dar- 
ing to call his soul his own, till hard- 
ships break up Ids constitution for the 
hospital, or the field consigns him to 
the grave !” still more loudly exclaimed 
her friend. — “Then, dear Sopliy, the 
morning rehearsal ; the march through 
hail, rain, tind snow, to shiver on a 
stage, dreary as a dungeon, with no 
more light than serve.s to show the 
fares of the condemned drudges to each 
other.” — “Then the evening perform- 
ance, whether out of spirits or in ; the 
frightful necessity of looking delighted 
when you are miserable, and of smiling 
and siiigiiig„,. when you would give the 
world for leave to yawn and go to bed,” 
said her friend, with a face of despair.— 
“Then the misery of failure; the 
cliance of being hissed by some drunk- 
en wretch, privileged by the half-price 
of the shilling gallery ; the certainty of 
being attacked by {he horrid criticisms 
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of tlic public prints, ill-treated every 
day in tlic week, and twice worse on a 
Sunday.” — “ Yes ; to be the habitual 
pis-alUr of the newspapers, when there 
is no parliamtMitary nonsense or suburb 
squabble to (ill their coluitnis; when 
ministers arc ^'one to sleep, and the 
ObUllailey bangs no more.” — “Melan- 
rbol y fate ! Tiien the chance of illness, 
that ’may, in an hour, destroy the fea- 
tures of "the beauty, or leave the singer 
without iinote; and the certainty, that 
every year of a profession, whicli, like 
ours, wears out life, will be leaving 
room for horrid comparisons, even with 
ourselves,” murmured Matilda, casting 
an involuntary glance at the mirror. — 
*'Tiicn the being excluded from all 
society, by the perpetual labor of the 
stage ; or being asked to the party of 
some supercilious woman of fashion, to 
be a lioness. Let me die first!” tmir- 
inured Sophonisba. — ‘*Yes; to be shown 
like the laughing byapna,^for the mere 
mldity of the creature ; oi*perclicd like 
a parrot, or a kangaroo upon its bind 
legs, for the tricks and teazing of all 
the grown children of the Nwclusive 
wM)rld.’ It is what I have endured with 
my soul wringing, but never will endure 
again!” exclaimed the agonised Ma- 
tilda. — Then to return with an aching 
bead at two in the morning, and (ind a 
peremptory note from the tlieatrc, with 
a packet of stuff that you must force 
into that aching head before reiiearsal 
on tliat very day ; or, after having worn 
my f yes led, and labored myself into a 
mortal fatigue, to (ind that all goes for 
nothing ; tiiat the thing you have to ap- 
pear ill, is hissed from the first scene, 
and sent to the dogs — author, actress, 
and all — by a discriminating audience, 
of whom one half arc half-seas over !” 

Matilda's friend, taking advantage of 
her seeming disinclination to a conti- 
nuance of theatrical pursuits, advised 
her to marry. She took the hint, be- 
came the wife of a baronet, and passed 
with him through all the modes of 
fashionable life, (Ihrc we abridge the 
stori/i that the reader may hasten to 
the result.) 

An unexpected incident checked her 
career of dissipation. Finding that So- 
plionisba had raised herself to fame us 
an actress, she exclaimed, in a fit of 
professional jealousy, “ What an abomi- 
nable creature! 1 now see whatw'us the 
purpose of her cunning advice ! insi- 
dious wretch — I was in her way, and she 


was determined to remove me.” She 
burst into a flood of tears. Her friend 
Eugenia attempted to soothe her — all 
was in vain. Her carriage was ordered ; 
she Arrived at the theatre as the curtain 
rose. She saw her wily friend looking 
pretty enough -to make any woman mi- 
serable. She heard the applause rcit^ 
rated ; the clever actress played better 
and better, until Matilda could endure 
tlic sight no longer, and flew out of the 
house. She flung herself on Eugenia’s 
neck, and owned that, with all the 
means of happiness, she was the most 
unhappy being alive. Her habits, she 
said, had been broken up, the natural 
pursuit of her mind was taken from her, 
the current of her original delight was 
turned off, and fashionable life, opu- 
lence and enjoyment, 'could not re-till 
the deserted’ course : no actress could 
ever dream of happiness, butin adhering 
to the profession of her heart, her ha- 
bits, and her genius! 

Matilda withered like an autumnal 
flower: free but foggy, England threat- 
ened her with consumption. Travel 
was prescribed, and the Swiss and Ita- 
lian atmosphere kept the flower on its 
stalk — and no more. Within six months, 
letters from home informed her that Sir 
Charles had died, like a patriotic En- 
glishman, of a victory at a contested 
election, in the height of summer. She 
gave many a tear to the memory of this 
honest, loving, but by no means bril- 
liant husband. She loved him ; and, if 
she could have conceived it possible to 
make his figure succeed on the stage, she 
would have certainly not lov cd him less ; 
bnt now the world was before her, — 
She ordered a post-chaise and four, 
drove through Fondi, with a speed that 
knocked up her escort of chasseurs^ 
and distanced llliran Hiavolo, who was 
on the look-out for her iMjuipagc, with a 
full levyof hissiimrtest-dresscd thieves; 
rushed through Lombardy, to the as- 
tonishment even of the English ; and 
scarcely slept, ate; or existed, till she 
stopped at tlie St. James’. Hotel. Her 
family affairs ucre very quickly de- 
spatched. H6r arrival was incog. ; her 
existence hud been, of course, utterly 
forgotten by her “dear five hundred 
friends,” within the first week of her 
absence. The next morning, she sent 
Tor the rival manager by her original 
name ; her title was cast aside for ever. 
He waited on her, with «n expedition 
most incredible to those who best know 
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the movements of those weijvhts of the 
thealrir.’il tiiiicliiiie; heard her otfcru'ilh 
rapture; and annouiieed the re-appear- 
ance of the puhlii; favorite, in red let- 
ters, of a Icii'^th that was a wonder of 
the arts. 

Matilda appotared ; she delighted the 
audience. Sophonisba ilisappeared ; she 
found that she had nothing to do but to 
marry, and slie toolc pity on tlie silliest 
licir to the bulkiest estate among the 
dukedoms. Matilda enjoyed the double 
triumph; glowetl with new beauty, 
flashed with new hrilliiiney, was the for- 
tune of the manager, and the belle of 
the day. 

COUSIN wiiiMAAi \ fYum t/ic I bird Series 
<if Sa^in^s and Doings, 

This talc proves the author’s ca- 
pability of serious as well as of lively 
and pleasant details : but he seems to be 
more at home in the latter tlian in the 
former department. Asa politician, we 
do not admire him; as a dramatist, we 
arc pleased with liis effusions; as a no- 
velist, few Ciin deny liis skill in the 
delineation of character, oriu Ihedisplay 
of manners and of life, 

Ijjc present story exemplifies the dan- 
gers of a negleclod education in a young 
lady of beauty and talent. She is atlachcd 
to a gay, elegant, and accumplislied 
cousin, t he god of her idol itry, though 
in the eyes of most others he is a very 
devil. Dissolute, uiiprincipled, and in 
debt, he deserts the girl wlu» loves him, 
in the hojje of obtaining the hand of an 
ugly woiji.iii of fortune and title. lie 
fails in this ob ject, and is sent out of the 
kingdom to join liis regiment in the 
West-Indics, In the nu'an time his fair 
cousin inarries a baronet, the very per- 
soiiilication of coiiimoii-place. Twenty 
years after their marriage, the story, as 
It were, re-opens: the amiable girl of 
sixteen is the fashionable lady'lVrnngtoii 
of thirty-six ; and her former lover is now 
Sir William Morlcy, a hero of Waterloo. 
The girl had been saved originally by 
circumstances, and not by licr regard 
for morality or virtue ; and at length 
she falls a victim to the villaiiy of her 
early lover and hi‘r own defective prin- 
ciples; and the termination is therefore 
tragical. » 

The father cjf ilic heroine, and her 
step-mother, jtre curious portraits ; they 
have been rendered imaginary invalids 
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by the study of Dr. Ilutlian'a Domestic 
medicine, and, for this reason, are 
called, by a ludicrous pun, Buchaneers, 
When he has found a husband for the 
young lady, the important affair is thus 
announced to his wife. 

“ Mr. Crosby, who felt the full im- 
portance of such a connexion as Sir 
Mark, having fortified himself with a 
dram of Daffy, proceeded to the la- 
boratory of his lady, who was anxiously 
watching the progress of an infusion 
[intended for one of her husband's sup- 
osed complaints^ and who was in a 
otter than ordinary humour, having just 
received a present from Mr. Crosby’s 
attorney, who, knowing that in most 
families the female branch prevails, used 
occasionally to make the amiable, by 
laying at the feet of his client’s spouse 
such objects as he considered most ac- 
ceptable to a lady of her character and 
disposition. ‘ My love,’ said Mrs. 
Crosby, stirring the infusion, ‘ 1 have 
written to ask* Mr. Dobbs and liis daugh- 
ter to dine with us on Sunday.’ ‘Dobbs !’ 
cried Mr. Oosby, ‘the dev — ’ and there 
he stopped suddenly, recollecting that a 
visit from a professional friend miglit be 
agreeable, if not absolutely neeesKsary 
at that time. — ‘ Have you, my life?’ — 

‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Croshy, ‘ I have — in- 
deed I could luirdlyilo less — he has sent 
me a valuable pr»;sent— extremely va- 
luable indecil at this lime of the year.’ 

‘ What is it?’ said her husband. ‘ 'J’wo 
uo'/en and a half of the liveliest IcccliCvS 
I think L ever saw,* replied the lady. 

‘ 1 sliall lose no time with them — no an- 
swering for accidents — pop six of them 
on to-night, you shall have another half- 
dozen on in the morning; and Caroline, 
l aiii sure, will not he the worse for a 
little pulling down, slio is getting so — * 
— ‘So what?’ exclaimed (iroshy ; ‘ never 
liiiiid what she is getting, my love ; I 
have got a belter thing for her than 
leeches.’ — ‘ And what may that he ?’ said 
Mrs. Croshv ; ‘ Cheltenham salts, or — 
— ‘ Cheltenliam devils!’ cried her hus- 
band,* I’ve got a baronet for lier.’ — ‘ A 
what ?’ exelaimed Mrs. Crosby. — ‘ A 
baronet — eight thousand a year, and a 
fine honest fellovy into the bargain.’ — 1 
don’t understand you, Mr. Croshy,’ said 

the lady : ‘ Doctor Jluchaii observes ’ 

‘ Stop one moment, my angel, and 
hear me, said Crosby: I am all in a 
tremble; hot and cold in a moment.’ — 

‘ Mr. Crosby,’ cried the lady ; these, my 
1nvc,are indubitable signs of the measles 
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—yon lia*ft toUi nio yon never liad them 
— ^lef, me poiiiMl you tsoiuo spi'rmiiccti 
an«l suf^av-camly — prevention is better 
tlnin cure — pul blisiers to your l«»gs — * 
‘Curse the l)listevs !* exclaimed Mr. 
Oosby. — ‘ My life, my love,’ said the 
lady, consider what ytJji say. — ' I do, 
I do,’ said Crosby; tell yon ^ bavc 
Ht»t a husband for t'ary.’ ‘ A husband, 
my dear !’ said the mother-in-law, <lrHW- 
in^' herM'lf up. coldly, ‘ wiiat on earth 
^hould Caroline do with a husband?’ 
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IdiMhed as lady IVrrineton.' \There 
nrc people in this uorld who have a 
dislike to see <'ther people h.ippy, and 
who, even wishing those other people 
well, bound to tliL'in by ties of friend' 
ship, and even of consan|j:iiinity, cannot 
endure that their co-mates in existence 
should pass them in the course of life, 
or gain an ascendancy over them in tho 
alfairs of society. Mrs. Caoshy never 
liked Caroline ; and, tliougli parclied, 
slilV, cold, and cadaverous hersidf, never 


'• I' poll my word, 1 can not pretend to say,* 
said Mr, Crosby; ‘nor does it iiiiich 
signify to yon or me what she does witli 
him. All ! know is, that Sir Mark 
'IVnington has solicited permission to 
open the preliminaries.’ — ‘'I’odo what?* 
said Mrs. Crosby ; wlio, except those 
which occur in tlie Materia Aledica, did 
not coinpn‘h(‘iid any word of more than 
three .syllables. ‘ 'J’o commence the 
siege, my love,’ said Crosby, ‘ if you 
prefer warlike terms to those t)f peace.* 

‘ Vou don’t mean to say,’ said Mrs. 
flroshy, ‘ that Sir «.iMai'k IViTington 
wants to, marry (^iroruio?* — ‘ My love, 
you have hit it exactly,’ sahl (hoshy. — 

* Then you hnoc surprised me,’ said the 
lady. — ‘ I sec no great cause for sur- 
prise — she is a fine girl, jind a good girl, 
and — ’ ‘ — Your daughter, iny dear,* 
interrupted Mrs. Crosby; ‘at all events 
she is still a mere child.* ‘ Well, per- 
liiips,’ said Crosby, ‘ it is because Sir 
Mark wants a ciiihl that he is induced 
to marry Caroline ; for ttiy part, slic 
appears to me uuilc as wise as her in- 
tended hushaiul ; and as for the dif- 
ference ill their ages, twenty years may 
sound a good deal, yet she is turned 
sixteen, and he under forty; what of 
tliai?’ — * Nothing just now,’ said Mrs. 
Cros,by; ‘but when Caroline, with her 
volatile disposition, her wild entlmsi- 
asin, and her pretty person, finds her- 
self, at iSir Mark’s present age, the wife 

of a dull person of sixty, perhaps ’ 

— ‘Perhaps what, Mrs, Crosby?* said 
the animated father. ‘ Parents who 
discover evils at twenty years* distance 
will be a long time settling their child- 
ren. I think the match a good, prudent, 
and honorable match.’ — ‘ in that case,* 
said the lady, ‘ it is in every point of 
view desiranle.’ — ‘You are as matter-of- 
fact as Sir Alark himself,’ said Crosby. 
However, 1 will speak to the girl, ex- 
tract her opinion of the baronet, before 
1 break his proposal to her, and 1 hope 
1 shall soon nave her happily esta- 


entirely dismissed from lier mi'ul a sex- 
ual enw of her hloomiiig d.iuglit«*r-iii- 
lae.'.” ' ‘ 

The hehavionr of Sir k a ? a lover, 
and the circumstances of the iufendrd 
courtship, are pleasantly descriluMl. — 
“Coffee having been aimonnced 
a dull dinner)^ Sir Mark, cneourageil 
by the kindness of tiu* ladies when he 
‘oined them, and animated by the wine 
le had swallowed, !iu)st gallaiilly pro- 
posed a sti'idl thiougli the uronuds, so 
.soon as the regale should he. coneluded. 
Lillie did the worthy baronet surmise, 
that Mrs, (Jrofvby would almost rather 
have died outright than venture on tnrf 
after t^^o o’eloek in the day. Litfle did 
he imagine the importance of a re(}uest 
to‘ go out and take a little walk,’ when 
he made the suggestion : liowever, if he 
had been really plotting* and mamjcuv- 
riiig, the tiling could not have turned 
out better ; fur Mrs. (Jroshy, who had no 
more dolicuey than a kiti heii-maidjfeiding 
and understanding that all the dull pro- 
ceeiliiigs of this, to /itr, doubly dull 
day, ivere gotten up to forward a matcfi 
between two particular individuals of 
the party, thought the more rapidly tlic 
matter was hrouglit about, by giving 
the //owwg* people an opportunity to t<dk 
to each other, the better ; replied to the 
' proposition of the baronet, as far as she 
herself was concerned, in the negative ; 
hut added that (Caroline woiild be 
charmed to shew him the new walk, 
w’hicli had been ju.st cut through the 
shrubbery, ^nd the new piece of water, 
and the boat-house, and the root-house, 
and the hermitage, and all the otlicr 
beauties of the place. He cast a hesi- 
tating look toward the smiling girl, 
who instantly agreed to the arrange- 
ment, and quitted the drawing-room to 
make preparations. ‘Cork solos, my 
dear,* cried Mrs. Crosby, ‘clogs — a 
tippet — don’t forget your shawl;’ which 
exclamation liad nearly Wakened Mr. 
Crosby from a profound* sleep, into 
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which he liad fallen, froni havinj^ been 
recoin mended by Ins lady to take thirty 
drops of laiidaiuun in a cup of penny*- 
royal tea after dinner, to set his stomach 
to rights. Mrs. Davis, by some accident, 
had doubled the dose, but, to save trou- 
ble, let it go as it was. In a few mo- 
ments Caroline appeared ready equipped 
for the rumble. As she approached, Sir 
Mark felt a sort of nervous apprehen- 
sion, and would have oiven twenty 
guineas, rather than undertake the pro- 
gress tHe-h-thte. lie looked wistfully 
at Mrs. (h-oshy, in whom he felt he had 
an advocate, and tliouj*ht to himself, if 
;thc had lieeii of the party, he would 
have had some suppor:; for he knew 
the weakness of Ids social powers in 
female society, and was perfectly con- 
scious of his inahility to keep up that 
conversational roronclla^ which, if one 
of the players be a bungler, so often 
falls to the ground, tliat the proficient 
at last thinks it hardly worth taking up 
again* Off they went, however, and 
Caroline walked by his side with her 
eyes cast down, lier ears open, to catcli 
the sound of his voice. Two linndred 
yards had elapsed, and not a syllable. 

‘ Hem,’ said Sir Mark. Caroline 
looked at her companion. ‘A very 

S leasant young gentleman is captain 
lorley, Miss (’roshy,’ said Sir Mark. 
— ‘ Yes, he is, indeed,’ said Caroline. 

‘ He is going to be married,’ said Sir 
Mark. — ‘ Yes, ami I hope be will be 
happy,’ said Caroline. — ‘ I hope so too,’ 
said Sir iVlark. A silence, awful in the 
extreme, followed tins little burst, and 
they walked on ; (’aroline’s eyes being, 

I am afraid, filled with tears. However, 
a bonnet then in fashion hid the spark- 
ling orbs from the observation of Sir 
Murk ; and without any farther attempt 
at conversation' they reached the her-* 
mitage. ‘ This is the hermitiige, 1 sup- 
ose,* said Sir Mark.— ‘ Yes ; it was 
iiilt from a design of my cousin Wil- 
liam,* said Caroline. ‘ Will you like to 
rest in it a little?’ said the baVonct with 
Jin air of gallantry. ‘If you please,* 
said Caroline; and .she sat down on the 
bench where .she sat with Morley on 
that evening when their hearts spoke to 
each other, and their souls communed 
together. Where her thoughts were, 
who can doubt? A sudden chill ran 
through her whole body, and as sud- 
denly the blood rushed to her cheeks ; 
she could Qfll have answered had she 
been spoken to • a word at the moment 
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would have overcome her ; hiU he wa* 
silent, and she turned from him, and, 
leaning on her hand, gazed througli one 
of the rustic windows, which opened on 
the lake. Her heart heat, and her pulse 
throbbed, and her vivid imagination was 
filled with a bright and beautiful vision 
of love and happiness, never now to be 
realised by her. After a long pause. Sir 
Mark said,* Arc you fond of dogs, Miss 
Crosby ?’ To attempt a description of 
her feelings at this moment is impos- 
sible ; the effect, however, may be con- 
ceived,, when 1 say, that in the midst of 
hei: heart-rending grief — in the midst of 
the conflicting passions which were airi- 
tating and torturing her, the abstduto 
absurdity and inanity of such a ques- 
tion, put under such circumstances, 
struck her so forcibly, that she hurst 
into an hysterical fit of laughter, so 
unequivocally contemptuous, that any 
body, other than the worthy baronet 
actually engaged in the affair, would 
have observed the sensation he IjujI 
created, and havo beaten a retreat iu 
donble-qnick time. Not so Maik ; 
he was, although perhaps somewhat 
startled at the violence of Miss Cros)>y’N 
mirth, rather gratilied than other ^vi*se, 
at haviiiiT so successfully excited her 
feelings, and followed up his elfcciivc 
question with afjother. ‘Xf)I but are 
you, though?’ — ‘ Very fond, indeed. 
Sir Mark,* said Caroline, struggling to 
correct and check herself, but very 
nearly bursting into tears at the saine 
moment. ‘ Wliy, do you know,* said 
the baronet, ‘I like dogs because I have 
always observed that they are faithful 
<and constant in their attachments, Miss 
Crosby.* And here Caroline felt, that, 
strange as was tlic mode which he had 
adopted, the lover was now coming for- 
ward ; and that, having oddly enough 
brought the conversation to the appo- 
site topics of attachment and constancy, 
he would draw the thread a little far- 
ther, and touch upon the interesting 
subject which the ‘old people’ evidently 
intended him to agitate during the walk 
so inartificiully gotten up ; and which, 
it must be confessed, the younger per- 
son of the two thought inevitable under 
all the circumstances of the case. Her 
heart beaJt faster and stronger ; she felt 
she would give the world that he sho^uld 
not say a word about his feelings just 
then, at a time and in a place which re- 
called so powerfully the recollection of 
her dear Willi jjim. Her head was .still 
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averted ; she lieard Sir Mark sigh 
deeply. The critical moment had cvi* 
dently arrived. *1 once, — ’ he said, 
and he hesitated and siglied again — * 1 
once. Miss Crosby, knew wliat it was 

* Caroline held her breath, and 

pressed her lips close together, in an 
agony of dread and expectation — *• to 
have a very large ilog ; ne was of the 
true Newfoundland breed, black, with 
a white patch upon his breast; he 
would dive after any thing which f 
threw into the water. I used to call 
him Ponipey, miss ; hut he was stolen 
from me, and as 1 hare often said to 
inys(df, when 1 have been alone and 
thinking a good deal, the worst of hav- 
ing that sort of ]>et is, that it gives one 
so much pain to lose it; one misses it 
when it is first gone, just like a wife, 
or a child, or any thing else one has 
got used to. I rememher a droll gen- 
tlcmaii of iny acquaintance, wlio made 
a very ingenious jest upon myPoinpey. 
lie asked what 1 thought my dog 
was \\ orth, and 1 said 1 would not sell 
him for any money ; but us fo^ hts 
wortli, I added, it might be all fancy, 
and a thing in the market was only 
worth what it would fetch ; to which he 
replied, * then youi* dog is invaluable, 
for he will fetch any Uiing you send 
him for.* 

** Had nature unkindly desired that 
wc should think aloud, here, I verily 
believe, would have terminated the ac- 

? |uaintancc of Sir Mark and Caroline; 
or (such is the anomalous coustruction 
of a woman's mind) the contempt she 
f(dt fur his puerile disappointment of 
her expectations, for the fulfilment of 
which she had rallied all her energies, 
far exceeded in force and power any 
gratification she i^xperlenced at the tem- 
porary reprieve from a declaration. She, 
however, little knew him — he had as 
inuch idea of coming to the point dur- 
ing that W'alk, as he had of discovering 
the longitude ; to make a proposal on a 
first t^te-h^UtCy appeared to him the 
very actiie of indiscretion, rudeness, and 
precipitancy. 

• • « « 

Caroline now enveloped herself in a 
mantle, sent by Mrs. Crosby to secure 
her from the cold of the evening, and 
“ waited to see whether her professed 
lover, like the glow-worm, might not 
shine a little more as it grew darker, 
and to ascertain whether he would offer 

VOI,. IX. 
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luT his arm ; but she waited in vain ; 
he seemed satisfied, that upon such a 
liberty lie could not yet presume ; and 
be walked quietly beside her. ‘ There 
is H great deal of dew falling this even- 
ing,* said Sir Maru. * Yes,* answered 
Caroline. ‘ How beautiful a dow-ilrop 
looks when the sun shines on it in a 
morning!* said Sir Mark, ‘ Very,’ she 
said. — ‘I suppose your papa does not 
walk out miicii,’ said Sir Alark. ‘ Very 
seldom,’ said C^iroliiic. ‘ I should 
think it must be very dull for him, 
being so much confined as he is, with 
nobody here but yourselves,* said the 
baronet. A pause ensued, which he 
broke by saying, ‘ I hope L shall liavc 
the pleasure of seeing Mr. and Airs, 
(hosby and yourself at Stamford leigli 
before the autumn sets in, for it looks 
host in summer. Indeed, I have often 
observed, that the country is never seen 
to advantage in the winter.* Hefore the 
autumn sets in — thought Caroline, wdiat 
cun he mean? ‘The leaves are a great 
advantage to trees,* he said, ‘ and the 
foliage about my house is particularly 
advantageous, because it shuts out the 
view of the offices ; and I should like 
pou to sec it looking its best.’ — ‘ You 
arc very kind^* said the lady ; ‘ I shall 
be most happy to accompany my father 
and Mrs. Crosby, whenever they go to 
you.* — ‘ You are very good,* said Sir 
Mark : ‘ 1 hope 1 shall be able to make 
it pleasant to you. i will ask two or 
three friends of mine to meet you ; for 
it would be very dull with only our own 
party.’ 


MORNINGS IN SPRING, hf/ NATHAN' 
DUAKR, M.D. 2 Vols. 1828. 

Although we introduce these vo- 
lumes immediately after those whieh 
involve the agr6mena of fiction, it doi‘s 
not follow that they also are fictitious. 
They contain historical, biographical, 
and critical notices, which are preceded 
by essays on the moral ami literary as- 
sociations connected with the spring, and 
on the influence of an early love for lite- 
rature. The autlior writes in a pleasing 
manner, and displays marks of taste and 
mental cultivation. 

The memoirs of Sir Philip Sydney 
ate interesting ; but we select, as more 
novel, a part of the histonr of the Clif- 
ford family. 
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Lord Clifronl, a bitter enenjy of the 
house of York, fell in the battle of 
Towtou; and, as Edward IV. then 
established his sway, “itbeeame neces- 
sary to conceal the son and heir of one 
who had rendered himself more than 
eommonly obnoxious to the reigning- 
family, not only by his prowess in the 
field against them, but by his ferocious 
slaughter of the young earl of llutlund. 
Banishment, imprisonment, or death, 
would certainly have been the fate of 
the child had he been discovered ; but, 
fortunately for him, he possessed, in the 
love, activity, and resources of his affec- 
tionate mother, a sufficient protection 
against the impending danger; for at 
the age of seven years, he was clothed 
in the habit and placed in the condition 
of a shepherd’s boy at Londesborough, 
where his mother then chiefly resided. 
In this sequestered spot, confided to 
the care of peasants, whose wives had 
been servants in his father’s family, he 
the more readily submitted to his hard 
lot ; more especially, as they took care 
to impress upon his mind the conviction, 
that his life depended upon his being 
perfectly resigned to a state of poverty 
and humiliation. 

Mt was whilst thus oexupied, and 
when he had reached liis fourteenth 
year, that his mother’s father, lord Vc- 
scy, died ; and, as it was then reported 
that the two sons of this lady were liv- 
ing, she was closely examined on the 
subject. From her answers, w'hich sa- 
tisfied for a time her inquirers, and 
lulled their suspicions asleep, it appears 
that, immediately after the death oi her 
lord, she had sent both her sons to the 
sea-side, with an intention of embarking 
them for the Low Countries ; but only 
Richard, the younger, liad passed over 
to the continent, where he died shortly 
afterwards, whilst Henry was secretly 
re-con veyed to Londesborough. With 
an equivocation, therefore, readily to be 
pardoned in a mother thus trembling 
for the safety of hcroiil^ child, she de« 
dared that she had given orders for 
their conveyance beyond seas, for tlie 
purpose of their education, and that 
she knew not whether they were dead 
or alive. 

“ About this time, or at least before 
the twelfth year of Edward the Fourth, 
for a charter or deed of arbitration of 
t^ty>«nod mentions their union, lady 
Clifford marled Sir Lancelot Threi- 
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kdd, amanof unblemished honor and 
integrity, who seems to have been 
equally solicitous with his wife to save 
and protect young Henry from the ma- 
lice of his enemies. When, therefore, a 
murmur of his being in existence and 
concealment was revived, they scut liirn 
to Threlkcld, to be brought up as a 
shepherd ; and at this place, or on the 
borders of Scotland, bred up in forests 
and mountain fastnesses, the child of 
nature, and inured to every privation, 
did Henry lord Clifford pass twenty- 
five of those years Avhich are usually 
esteemed the ocst and fairest of our 
lives. Yet, though deprived of the 
honors and the luxuries to which the 
nobility of his house should have enti- 
tled him, he was more than compensated 
by higher and better gifts ; for his heart 
was uncorrupted and his integrity iin- 
assailcd. He possessed, we arc told, a 
strong natural understanding, and an 
amiable and contemplative disposition. 
In one thing only was he unfortunate ; 
for, under the apprehension that any 
show of learning might load to the de- 
tection of his birth, his education was 
so entirely neglectcil, that he could 
neither read nor write ; and it was only 
after his restoration to the honors and 
possessions of his family, that ho was 
taught to write his name. He wanted 
not, however,' the pleasures which 
health, activity, and conscious inno- 
cence, could bestow ; nor, if what I 
have now to bring forward bo correct, 
did he want, during this long period of 
enforced concealment, those consola- 
tions which spring from the tenderest 
of all affections, from the interchange of 
faitlifiil and enduring love. 

“There is reason indeed to conclude 
that the exquisitely pathetic ballad, en- 
titled the Nut-brown Maid, was founded 
on what really had occurred between 
this young nobleman and the object of 
his attachment, during the latter part of 
hi.s seclusion in Cumberland. This 
opinion carries with it a high degree of 
veri-similitude ; it accords remarkably 
with the language, style, and ojtho- 
graphy of the composition, and coincides 
with the extraordinary circumstances 
which accompanied the youth and open- 
ing manhood of this persecuted noble- 
man; and in its denouement it points, 
with singular precision, to what were, 
in fact, his prospects and expectations. 
We may, in short, infer from the closing 
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stanzas of the poem, that the interview 
which it commemorates took place al- 
most immediately after it was known to 
lord Henry that the attainder of his 
house had heen reversed, and before any 
intimutiun of such a change of fortune 
could lu VC reached tlie ears of the object 
of his affections. Interesting as the bal- 
lad must assuredly be deemed, merely 
as a work of fiction, yet docs it become 
incomparably more striking and affect- 
ing, when it is discovered to have been 
built on the basis of reality, — a reality, 
too, of wbicb the circumstances are in a 
high degree romantic and extraordi- 
nary.” 

' * « « « 4 * 

“It was in the thirty-second year of 
his age, tliat Henry ford Clifford was 
restored to the wealth and dignities of 
Ills forefathers. There is reason to con- 
clude that it WiLS in Westmorland, from 
the vicinity of that county to the di- 
strict in u'liieh he had usually wandered 
as a haiiishecl man, that he first assumed 
the honours of his family. The Clif- 
fords, indeed, possessed not less than 
four castles in Westmorland, namely, 
Pendragon, Jirongh, Appleby, and 
Jlroiigham ; and the last, being toward 
the northern boundary of the county, 
must have been the first noble mansion 
on his patrimony, which lord Clifford 
would reach on his return from exile. 
It was, ill fact, the most magnificent of 
the four structures, as its remains yet 
testify; and in the great hall, which 
occupied one of the stories of the massive 
>^'orman tower, did his friends and de- 
pendents assemble to celebrate Ids resto- 
ration. He soon after passed into York- 
shire; and, on reaching Skipton in 
Craven, fixed upon the neighoouring 
forest of Harden as the place of his re- 
treat. In this romantic tract there were 
six lodges for the accommodation of the 
keepers, and the protection of the deer ; 
and in one of these, called Barden 
Tower, which he greatly improved and 
enlarged, adding to its other conve- 
niences tliat of a chapel, did he take up 
his residence, preferring it to the splen- 
dour and parade which almost neces- 
sarily awaited him in his larger houses. 
Here, with the object of liis early choice, 
the beautiful and affectionate daughter 
of Sir John 8t.-John, he found the 
happiness he was in search of. Though 
uneducated, and aware of his defici- 
encies, he posse.ssed vigour of mind 


and rectitude of principle, which pre- 
vented him from oecoming a prey to 
vicious or luxurious habits. If, in his 
shepherd state, no portion of scholastic 
learning had fallen to his share, he had 
imbibed, what may assuredly be consi- 
dered as some of Heaven’s choicest 
gifts, an enthusiastic love of nature, a 
taste for natural history and philosophy, 
and, above all, a spirit of sincere ilevo- 
tion. With acquisitions such as these, 
wc can no longer be surprised that, de- 
spising the vanities of wealth and rank, 
he preferred the beautiful seclusion of 
Harden to the pomp and splendor of 
Skipton or of Hrougbam Castle, espe- 
cially when we learn that this retreat 
was in the immediate vicinity of Holton 
Abbey, from an intercourse with the 
canons of which he hoped more effect- 
ually to prosecute botli his religious and 
philosoptiical pursuits. 

“ He had, early in life, from want of 
instruments for measuring the lapse of 
time, become a diligent observer of the 
heavenly bodies, u practice which had 
excited in him an ardent thirst for astro- 
nomical knowlege. As soon, therefore, 
as the means were in his power, he pur- 
chased the best apparatus which the 
science of the day could supply ; and, 
converting the Tower of Harden into an 
observatory, he there spent no incon- 
siderable portion of his time. This 
was not, however, the only resource to 
which in the field of science he could 
apply ; for, in concert with some of the 
monks, he prosecuted the study of che- 
mistry, and oven entered upon the mys- 
terious and visionary pursuit of the phi- 
losopher’s stone. TWse propensities 
tlirew about his person, in tiie minds of 
the inhabitants of Craven, a high cjcgrcc 
of mystery and awe ; and tliough he 
was too much beloved by bis neigh- 
bours, too pious, charitable, and kind, 
to induce them to infer that he had any 
connection with unhallowed powers, 
yet it was whispered that, during his 
long concealment under tlic garb of a 
shepherd, he had been the especial fa- 
vorite of a fairy, who had watched over 
his safety, and — 

** Who loved the shepherd lord to meet 

In his wanderings solitary. 

Wild notes she in his hearing sang. 

A song of nature’s hidden powers, 

That whistled like the wind, and rang 

Among the rocks and holly-howrert. 
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'Twas said that she all shapes could wear . 
And oltcjitiiuQs before him stood. 

Amid the trees of sotuo thick wood. 

In semblance ol a lady fair, 

And taught him signs and shuw'd him sights, 
III Craven's dens, on Cumbria's heights, 
When under cloud of fear ho lay, 

A shepherd riad in homely gray; 

Nor left him at his later day. ’ 


REMARKS ON THIS NATURE ANII EF- 
FECTS OP AMJHTION. 

Among tlie Komuiis, wlia were the 
most ambitious of mankind, tlie term 
expressive of that ]»assion which is the 
object of oiu* present imjuiry, was chiefly 
applied to tlie desire of public employ- 
ment and of power, and it is now gene- 
rally used in that sense; but its true 
meaning; is more extensive, for it im- 
plies a desire of honor and praise, a 
wish to be admired for any quality or 
talent, and to avoid ridicule, censure, or 
disgrace. To a sensitive mind, and 
indeed to almost every one, the opinions 
of others are great sources of pleasure 
or pain. Pleasures of this kind are 
usually classed under the head ot7io?tor, 
and the opposite pains under that of 
xhame,* but ambition is a suitable term 
for the compound idea. The particu- 
lars which persons influenced by ambi- 
tion wish to have known to others, or 
concealed from them» in order to obtain 
praise or avoid dispraise, are included 
by some moral philosophers in four 
divisions; namely, the perfections of 
the bo<ly, such as health, beauty, and 
strength, with its imperfections, as dis- 
ease, deformity, and that imbecility 
which unfits any one for tlie due dis- 
charge of the 9mces of life;— external 
advantages, such as high birth, opu- 
lence, and titular distinctions, with tlw 
contrasted disadvantages ; — intellectual 
accomplishments, such as memory, sa- 
gacity, invcntroii, wit, and learning, 
with the opposite defects ; — moral quali- 
ties, as goodness and virtue, or wicked- 
ness and vice. 

On tlie first of these heads we may 
remark^ that, while we all have a desire 
of the perfections alluded to, we have 
no right, if we havd any regard to hu- 
man feelings, to ridicule or reproach 
those who have bodily defects. Mch 
conduct would be base, unmanly, and 
illiberal ; for, as tliere is no merit in that 
superiority which we may claim in such 


respects, there is no demerit in the infe- 
riority of others. These qualities and 
circumstances are not in our own power 
(unless it may he said, with regard to 
one of them, that we may secure it by 
care and temperance), and we therefore 
ought not, on such occasions, to indulge 
in idle boasting. 

On the second head, while we think 
we have reason to commend ourselves 
for that persevering industry which 
sometimes leads to opulence, that inor- 
dinate desire of it which borders on ra* 
pacity may he ceusured, even when we 
have committed no act of reputed dis- 
honesty; for it may be said that, in- 
fluenced by one species of ambition, wc 
endeavour to obtain much more than a 
fair proportion of the blessings of life 
and the gifts of fortune. This grasping 
spirit seems to be the prevailing propen- 
sity of the age. Although few, in com- 
parison with the bulk if the eomnwi- 
nity, cun expect to make what is called 
a for/me, that sort of accumulation is 
the general aim. If all who enrich them- 
selves by trade or by other means would 
make a libera) use of their acquisitions, 
the complaints of those who are less 
fortunate would neither be loud nor 
acrimonious ; but there are many who 
are ambitious of wealth solely because 
it adds to their consequence and respec- 
tability. 

People cannot be said to be ambitious 
of high birth, because that point was 
settled before they were horn ; but many 
are as fond of that distinction as if they 
had procured it by their own exertions. 
There is about it an imposing lustre ; 
yet the sclf-complacency which it pro- 
duces is rather contemptible than ho* 
norable. Merit or honor, to be well- 
founded, must proceed from ourselves, 
not from those contingencies which are 
necessarily beyond our influence. 

Many arc desirous of titles ; but this 
is a “pitiful ambition,’* except when, 
as In the case of a peerage, they lead to 
the privilege of hereditary legislation. 
•Stars and ribands, and other symbols of 
royal favor, are also eagerly sought: 

“ these little things are great to little 
man.” Such appendages, however, have 
scarcely any other effect than to increase 
the pride and vanity of those wlio have 
accepted them, and who are in no de- 
gree more respectable than they were 
before they were thus honored^ 

The desire of shining in the exercise 
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of the intellect, and of excelling at the 
same time in that virtue which ought to 
be the fruit of a good understanding, is 
that kind of ambition which deserves 
our applause ; but it unfortunately hap- 
pens, that the latter part of this propo- 
sition is often separated from the for- 
mer. Some men of sagacity, talent and 
learning, arc base and unprincipled, and 
are content to be admired for sense and 
uit, rather than esteemed for virtue or 
integrity. It might be supposed that 
^ those who know more than others would 
be more virtuous; but, while we fre* 
quently hear the assertion, that know- 
legc is potocr^ we do not so readily find 
that it is virtue. How many tliere are, 
who intimately knowevery part of their 
duty, and yet do not practise three parts 
of the whole ! The school-divines of the 
middle ages were eager to display their 
argumentative aliility, and discuss every 
thing that could excite even the small- 
est difference of opinion ; but they were 
not distinguished by their zeal in prac- 
tising what they taught, and, by show- 
ing themselves more desirous of the 
fame of logical skill than of the praise 
due to virtue, proved that they were 
jiot actuated by laudable ambition. 

Some arc* of opinion that the love of 
praise is too soKisli to be truly honor- 
able, an<l that it is in fact a weakness, 
while others maintain that it is natural 
and commendable. To seek praise for 
any act (say the former) solely from a 
vain-glorious motive, without regard to 
its eventual tendency, is frivolous and 
unwise; and, even if the act be good 
and beneficial, the praise attached to it 
is much less creditable, in a moral or 
philosophical point of view, than it 
would be if it came wholly unsought 
Yet this strictness, in judging of the. 
motives of acts, may be carried to aa 
excess of refinement that may be prac- 
tically injurious. If astern censor of 
human conduct should say to a rich 
distributor of alms, ** You only assist 
the poor from ostentation, not from true 
philanthropy;’* or to one wlw outf 
wardly aims at a redress of public grie- 
vances, “ You want to make yourself 
conspicuous and popular for some self- 
ish purpose, rather than with a view of 
serving your country,** he might seri- 
ously clieck the progress of public be- 
nefit and private welfare. A more can- 
did observer would be inclined to allow, 
with an ingenious essayist, that the 


desire of praise, though not the' best 
stimulusy IS a generous and powerful 
motive of commendable conduct, and 
that he would do an injury to mankind, 
who would endeavour to stifle the love 
of fame. 

The most mischievous and pestilent 
kind of ambition is that which aims at 
military fame and political tyranny. — 
To sceK glory bv promoting the de- 
struction both of friends and foes, and 
by erecting a fabric of exorbitant power 
on the ruins of popular freedom, must 
be deemed, by every friend of mankind, 
by every wise, just, and conscientious 
person, the most abominable outrage 
that can be offered to any commiinily. 
Yet those who have so acted are ailmired 
by many for their splendid qualities and 
noble daring, instead of being execrated 
for their wickedness and cruelty. The 
three heroes of this description, — Alex- 
ander the Great, Julius Caesar, and Na- 
poleon, — seemed inclined to make some 
atonement for their enormities by noble 
or useful schemes; hut nothing could 
effectually atone for their violation of 
all laws that opposed their career of in- 
justice. They aimed at houor^ - but 
ought to have been tlieir portion. 

Ambition, as pursued by such men, 
is a glaring vice; but, when properly 
directed, it is an exemplary virtue. The 
honor and applause which the votaries 
of this passion endeavour to secure, may 
be obtained in the highest and most 
complete degree by paying a strict re- 
gard to the obligations of genuine be- 
nevolence, and tlie duties of religion 
and morality. These are the only per- 
manent sources of private happiness, 
and, in their wide extension and rami- 
fication, also conduce most effectually 
to tile general good. 


NARRATIVE OF AN ATTEMPT TO REACH 

THE NORtii POLE, in the year 1827, 
by Captain william edwarh 

PARRY. 

‘ The boldness of this attempt affords 
a striking proof of the enterprising 
spirit of the age, and of the fortitude 
with which British seamen endure hard- 
ships and defy dangers. The practi- 
cabili^ of tiie scheme, notwithstanding 
the recent failure, is still maintained by 
some of our navigators ; but, even if it 
could bo carried into effect, its utility 
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cannot easily be discovered, as it will 
only tend to the illustration of some 
points purely scientific. 

Having noticed, on a former occasion, 
the remarkable preparations for this 
extraordinary expedition, we proceed 
to take notice of the actual attempt , — 
The cautain, sailing in the lleclu, di- 
rected iiis course toward Spitzbergen, 
where a heavy gale drove the ship 
among packed ice, in which it was en- 
tangled for several \veeks. He and 
lieutenant lioss then made the experi- 
ment of moving forward on the ice in 
the peculiar boats which had been con- 
structed in England ; but the ice broke 
up, and the adventurous scheme was 
suspended. The vessel now advanced to 
the Seven Islands, and at length readied 
the W'ratskel of Van IJeiiloonen. While 
the llecla was there stationed, the boat- 
scheme was renewed. In some parts 
the ice was tolerably smooth; but, at 
freipient intervals, huge ridges wcie 
formed by the action of tides and cur- 
rents, so as to present forniidalilc ob- 
stacles to flu* progress of the enterprise. 
The state of the ice precluded the use 
of the rein-deer in dragging the boats ; 
and, as there were no means of feeding 
dogs, the wJiole work was performed 
by the hilior of the adventurers. 

The captain sa^s, that it was his in- 
tention to “travel wholly at and 

to rest by dcr//, then* being of course 
eonstaiit dap-'Ught in these regions dur- 
ing the siitniner.*’ This is apparently 
a contradiction; for we should suppose 
that, in such circumstances, there could 
be no real night . — “The advantages of 
this plan (he continues^ consisted, first, 
in our avoiding the intense and op- 
pressive glaie trom the snow during 
the time of the sun’s greatest altitude, 
so as to prevent, in some dt'gree, the 
painful inllammation in the eyes called 
•snow-blindness.’ We also* thus en- 
joyed greater warmth during the hours 
of rest, and had a better chance of dry- 
ing our clothes ; beside which, no small 
advantage was derived from the snow 
being harder at night for traveling. — 
The only disadvantage of this plan was, 
that the fogs tverc somewhat more fre- 
quent and inon; thick by night than by 
day. This travpling by niglit, and 
sleeping by day, so completely inverted 
the natural order of things, tfiat it was 
diHicuU to persuade ourselves of tho 
reality. Even the ofhrers and myself, 
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who were all furnished with pocket 
chronometers, could not always bear in 
mind at what part of the 21 hours we 
liad arrived; and there were several 
of llie men who declared (and I believe 
truly) that they never knew night from 
day during the whole excursion. When 
we rose in the evening, we commenced 
our day by prayers, alter which wc took 
otF our fur sleeping-dresses, and put on 
those for traveling; the former being 
made of camlet, lined with racoon-skiy, 
and the latter of strong blue box-cloth. 
We made a point of always putting on 
the same stockings and boots for travel- 
ing in, whether they had dried during 
the day or not ; and 1 believe it w'as 
only in live or six instances, at the most, 
that they were not either still wet or 
hard frozen. This, indeed, was of no 
consequence, beyond the discomfort of 
first putting them on in this state, as 
they weie sure to be thoroughly wet 
ill a quarter of an hour after com- 
mencing our journey; while, on the 
other hand, it was of vital importance to 
keep dry things for sleeping in. lieing 
‘rigged,’ we breakfasteil upon warm 
coctia and hiseuit, and, after stowing the 
things in the boats and on the sledges, 
so as to seeurcthein as iiiiich as possible 
from wet, we set otf on our day’s journ- 
ey, and usual Iv ])roec!eded from five 
hours to five and a balf, then stopped 
an hour to dine, and again traveled 
four, five, or even .six hours, aceording 
to eircumsfaiices. After this we halted 
for the (as we called it) though it 
was usually early in the morning, se- 
lecting the largest surface of ice we hap- 
pened to be near for hauling the boats 
on, in order to avoid the danger of its 
breaking up by coming in contact with 
other masses, and also to prevent drift 
as much as jiossihle. The boats were 
placed close alongside each other, with 
their sterns to the wind, the snow or 
wet cleared out of them, and the sails, 
supported by the bamboo musts and 
three paddles, placed over them as awn- 
ings, an entrance being left at the hou'. 
Every man then immediately put on dry 
stockings and fur boots, afttu* which we 
set about the necessary i*epairs of boats, 
sledges, or clothes ; and, after serving 
the provisions for the succeeding day, 
we went to supper. Most of the ofiicers 
and men then smoked their pipes, which 
served to dry the boats ana awnings 
very much, and usually raised tlic tern* 
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perature of onr lod^inp^s 10 or 15 dei^. 

part of the tw(Mity-foiir hours was 
often a time, and the only one, of real 
enjoyment to us ; the men told their 
stories, and * foup^ht all their battles 
o’er ag^ain,’ and the labours of the day, 
unsuccessful us they too often were, 
were for<(otten. A regular w'atch was 
set during our resting-tiine, to look out 
for bears, or for the ice breaking up 
round us, as well as to attend to the 
drying of the clothes, each man alter- 
nately taking tliis duty for one hour. — 
MVe then concluded our day with pray- 
ers, and, having put on our fur dresses, 
lay <lown to sleep, w'ilh a degree of 
comfort which perhaps few persons 
would imagine possible under such cir- 
cumstances, our chief inconvenience 
being, that we were somewhat pinelied 
for room, and therefore obliged to stow 
rather closer than was quite agreeable. 
The temperature, wliilo we slept, was 
usually from to 15 deg., according 
to the state of the external atmosphere ; 
baton one or two occasioiib, in calm and 
warm weather, it rose as high as liU to 
lid deg , obliging ns to throw odT a part 
of our fur dress. After we bad slept 
seven hours, the man appointed to boil 
the cocoa roused us, when it was ready, 
hy the sound of a bugle. Our allowance 
of provision for each man per day was 
as follows : — 


m^cuil 10 ounres. 

FViiidiicaii <) (Jo. 

SwiH*tpnp«i Ci'cosv PoiviJpr. .1 flo. t«» mnko one pint. 

Uurii 1 ^ill. 

T<»l)accu a ouiircs por week. 


Our fuel consisted entirely of spirits of 
wine, of which two pints formed our 
daily allowance, the cocoa being cooked 
in an iron boiler over a shallow iron 
lamp with seven wicks, — a simple appa- 
ratus wliicli answered our purpose re- 
markably well. We usually found one 
pint of the spirits of wine sufficient for 
preparing our breakfast; that is, for 
hcatiiyg tweuty-eight pints of water, 
though it always commenced from the 
temperature of 32 deg. J f the weather 
was calm and fair, this quantity of fuel 
brought it to the boiling point in about 
an hour and a nuarter ; but more gener- 
ally the wicks began to go out before it 
had reached 200 deg. This, however, 
made a very comfortable meal to per- 
sons situated as we were. Such, with 
very little variation, was our regular 


routine during the whole of this excur- 
sion.” 

Speaking of a particular day, be says, 
— “The fog dispiTHiiig before noon, we 
had another clear and fine day, but, as 
UMial, paid dear for this couifurt liy the 
increased softness of the snow and the 
oppressive glare rcllecled iVmn it. Set- 
ting out at half-past seven in the even- 
ing, we found the sun inoie distressing 
to the eyea than we had ever yet felt it, 
bidding' defiance to our crape veils ami 
wire-ganzc eye-shades ; but a more ef- 
fectual screen was afforded by the sun 
becoming clouded about nine. Our way 
still lay over small loose masses, to 
which we were now so accustomed as 
scarcely to expect any other ; for it was 
eviileiit that we were not improving in 
this respect as we advanced northwards. 
— At half past nine we came to a very 
diflicnlt crossing among the loose ice, 
which, however, we were encouraged to 
attempt hy seeing a flue of some mag- 
nitude beyond it. We had to convey 
the sledges and provisions one way, and 
to haul the boats over by another. One 
of the masses over which the boats came 
began to roll about while one of them 
was upon it, giving us reason to appre- 
hend its upsetting, which must have 
been attended with some very serious 
consequence ; fortunately, however, it 
retained its cquiLihriuiii long enough to 
allow us to get the*boat past it in s.ifety, 
not without several of tlic men falling 
overboard in consequence of the long 
jumps we had to make, and the edges 
breaking with their weight.” 

lie mentions the pha;nomenon of red 
.snow. This (says a writer who has 
had great experience as a reviewer) is 
“ new to us.” VVe are surprised at this 
remark, as the critic, who is usually 
very observant, ouglit to have known 
that red snow was noticed by captain 
Ross ill bis exploration of Bamn’s Bay, 
and by Mr. Bakewcll in bis Alpine tra- 
vels. — “ We met with a quantity of snow 
(says the captain), tinged, to the depth 
of several inches, with some red co- 
louring matter, of which a portion was 
preserved in a bottle for future examina- 
tion, This circninstance recalled to our 
recollection our having frequently be- 
fore, in the course of this journey, re- 
marked that the loaded sledges, in 
passing over hard snow, left upon it a 
light rose-coloured tint, whidrat the 
time we attributed to the ,c|ikiitring 
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matter being pressed out of the birch of 
which they were made. To-day, how- 
ever, we observed tliat the riinii(‘isof 
the boats, and even our own footsteps, 
exhibited the same appearance ; and, on 
watching it more narrowly afterwards, 
we found the same etfecttu be proiluced, 
ill a gr«*atcr or less degree, by heavy 
pressure on almost all the ice over which 
we passed, though a magnifying glass 
could detect nothing to give it this tinge. 
The colour of the red snow tvhicb we 
bottled, and which only occurred in 
two or tlirec spots, appeared somewhat 
dilFerent from this, being ratlier of a 
salmon than a rose colour; hnt both 
were so striking as to be the subject of 
constant remark.” 

Hy laborious jiersevorawce, the party 
at length reached tlie latitude of 82 
degrees and three quarters : — supposed 
to be within TiOO miles of the Pole. — 
Heavy rains at that time prevailed ; hut 
a more serious obstacle soon presented 
itself, whirh proved insurmountable. — 
The ice over which they were traveling 
toward the north, was itself drifting 
more rapidly to the .south than the di- 
stances which tliey could accomplish. — 
Tims, the last three days having been 
spent in this disheartening ami fruitless 
toil, — half of the provisions being ex- 
hausted, — some of the men falling sick, 
and being reported unfit for exertion, — 
the scurvy tineatemiig tlioiii, — ;iud no 
hope of any favorable change rcumiii- 
ing — our brave countrymen w'ere com- 
pelled to abandon their inipracticuble 
design. They accordingly returned fo 
the Hecla, aiid on the 2 Jth of Septem- 
ber pul into Long-Hope, in one of the 
Orkney Islands, without having expe- 
ricnccu any loss by death. The wdiole 
period, occupied iii these exertions on 
the ice, is stat*‘d to have been sixty-oiie 
days. 

Very few aiiimrils W'erc seen in the 
remote progress of our adventurers. 
Some bears paid them a visit, and w'ere 
rewarded for their civility by being 
killed and eaten. Seals were also caught 
and devoured, and immense iminbers of 
sea-fowl were seen, though few were 
Taken. 

It is not supposed that captain Parry 
is either willing, or will be allowed, to 
renew his attempt for visiting the Pole; 
hwt hi^riend captain Frank liA, We are 
will undertake a new ^xpedi- 
tioHffMlne course of the present year, 


with a view of proceeding by land to 
Hehring's Strait. 


A NEW SETTLEMENT IN AFRICA. 

The settlement of Sierra-Leone being 
consigned to neglect, if not wholly 
abandoned by our countrymen, the mi- 
nister of the colonial department fixed 
upon Fernando-Po for the seat of a new 
rolony, as this island is not only more 
healthy and fertile than the former spot, 
but better calculated by its situation 
the repression of that abominable tr^tlir 
in human flesh which is still carried on 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese. A 
small stuiiidron having reached the 
coast of llenin in October last, a dis- 
embarkation was quietly effected, and 
arrangements were made with the na- 
tives for the purchase of land and the 
formation of an alliance. 

From a journal of the pr4)ceedings, 
sent by one of ihe officers m the etlitor 
of the Literary (la/.cite, w'e extract both 
the opening and the developement of 
the colonial scheme. — “ Oct, 27. On 
our approach to the island every one 
was delighted wilh its beautiful appear- 
ance, as well as with the scenery sur- 
roumling us in our anchorage. \Ve had 
hardly brought up, uhen four canoes 
appeared with a number of natives, who 
exchanged yams and some fishing lines 
for our iron hoops. They were line 
middle-sized athletic men, with an agree- 
able expression of countenance, 'fhe 
report of the muskets lired at sunset 
appeared to alarm them very much, as 
they shoved off immediately, hoisted 
.sail, and took leave of us for the night. 

“ Oct. 28.--This morning it rained 
heavily till nine or ten o'clock ; not- 
withstanding which, canoes came off in 
great iminbers, bringing fowls, palm 
wine, a few skins of monkeys and 
snakes, and small circular boxes, neatly 
woven, of split cane, &:c. Sonic of the 
natives ventured on board, not however 
without evident signs of fear, ('aptaiii 
Harrison eonducted a hoy of about 
twelve years of age over the ship, and 
ill the gun-room the officers made him 
examine a variety of articles. A look- 
ing glass, and the ringing of a bell, 
seemed to create the greatest astonisli- 
nienl in him. 

“ 29th. — Tlic canoes visited us in 
greater number than before, the natives 
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appearing to g’aiii more confidence ; in- 
deed, so much as to become troublesome. 
— Our boats went for wood and water, 
and, instead of meeting with any ub> 
structioii, were assisted by the natives. 

“3t)th. — The senior lieutenant went 
ashore at six o'clock, with a party of 
black labourers, to cut a path through 
the jungle on Point- William. — 1 went 
ashore soon after noon at llarracouta, 
to invite the supposed king on board ; 
but the chiefs and natives surrounding 
^ him opposed his inclination. 

'* 31st. — The king, his brother, and 
five or six chiefs, entered the ship : we 
immediately conducted them to the cap- 
tain’s cabin, where we entertained them 
with wine and biscuit. They seemed to 
drink our wino and eat our biscuit with 
some relish, after wc had, by their own 
desire, set them the example; and wc 
also, in compliment to them, drank 
some of their palm wine. W e observed 
that some of them mixed palm wine 
with the Madeira. From the king to 
the lowest of his attendants, they ivere 
dressed in a most fanciful savage taste. 
In tlie first place, their whole bodies 
were completely smeared with a pig- 
ment composed of red clay and palm 
oil, with the exception of his majesty, 
whose distinguishing colour, like that 
of the imperial family of China, was yel- 
low. Their heads were dressed with 
long small curls, hanging down behind, 
the hair on the fore-part of the head 
being divided on each side in curls, so 
as to hang down behind the ears,* and 
leave the fore-part of the head entiredy 
exposed. The forehead is generally 
round, and appears to he shaven about 
an incli or two back, — the heads of the 
youths being shaven close round, leav- 
ing the crown unshaven. The hat 
usually worn has a low crown and nar- 
row brim, made of split rattan, not verv 
closely worked, and is ornamented with 
leaves, bones of monkeys and other 
animals, and a few white, and some- 
times red feathers. A girdle rests on 
the hips, and supports the only covering 
they wear, which is in front, except his 
majesty, who had, beside his anterior 
covering, a posterior one, composed of 
the skin of some animal. The girdle 
consists either of a string of the uertebro! 
of snakes, or of beads of fiome hard 
berry ; the anclets and bracelets are fur 
the most part composed of the same riia- 
tcrials. During the entertainment of 
the natives in the cabin, the band was 
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ordered to play on the quartcr-dcck, 
and they appeare<l niiirh gratilied with 
the music. From the cabin we con- 
ducted them along the main deck, and 
shewed them the horses, asses, oxen, 
pigs, &c. They were much struck 
with the horses and pigs ; but the cow, 
and particularly her tail, appeared to 
aiford them the greatest dcliglit, each 
of them handling it in suceession, pull- 
ing the hairs out, and shaking it with 
every mark of the liighest degree of 
astonislimcnt and pleasure. After 
making the tour of the main deck, we 
took them to the quarter-deck, whore 
our music so enraptured the king’s 
brother, that he could not refrain from 
displaying his savage steps and iineoiitli 
gestures to the tune: — “So played Or- 

? heus, and so danced tlic brutes.” — 
'hinkin^ that we had indulged them 
enough in this ainuscunent, we endea- 
voured to conciliate them Ity presents ; 
we first commenced with his yellow ma- 
jesty, y whom we presented with the 
whole length of a large iron hoop, 
which liud been straiglitcned for the 
occasion; then to fhe brother we gave 
half of tbe quantity, and about a foot to 
each of the chiefs* or attendants; and 
they left the ship apparently in very 
good humor with us. We have omitted 
to observe, that the king and the cliiefs 
ivere anxious to rub their lung beards 
with those ivlio possessed one. They 
showed evident satisfaction upon chairs 
being ^iven them to sit on ; and we 
have since observed, that, in their own 
huts, they all sit upon blocks of wood. 
This is di/ferent from the usual custom 
of tl.e Africans, who squat down on 
their haunches or their heels. 

“ Nov, 2nd. — I went ashore witli 
Messrs, (laller and Morriton, the in- 
terpreter Anderson, and my servant, to 
make some arrangements respecting the 
establishment of a market near our sef- 
tleinent. The king and the chiefs hav- 
ing arrived, we explained the object of 
our visit, vvliieh they heard witli great 
attention; they anxiously maile a pro- 
ppsal fur our mutual good understand- 
ing, which was. that, if any of their 
people troubled us by committing any 
tircach of good faith, they requested wo 
would conuniinicatc it to the chiefs, and 
they would take care that the delin- 
quents should he punished ; i|/nd, vice 
versdt if any of our people cprnmitted 
any improper acts toward fmb'm, that 
they would represent it to our chiefs. — 

T 
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AfUM* an earin“itihscnsts‘K)n atnon^ them- 
selvTs, m: all at^rml to tin* various 
proposals on liotli s'nles, by drinking 
pnlia wine together, and exchanging 
pjesents — giving lii.s rniijesty an axe, for 
which ho returned a fowl. We now pro- 
po-^od to accoinpaiiy liiiii to his village, 
t(» which he at iirsl slicwod great will- 
ingness to accede, and took me by the 
iiand as if to conduct me; hut instead 
of walking, a.s wo had expected, 
through tlic woods, ho kept inclining 
to tile beach wliere our boats were lying. 
VV^o then thought he was going to fake 
us along tlie shore, and land at a place 
whence there was a iniirh shorter path 
to his village; yet, when we proposed 
to him to enter a boat, he held l>ack, 
and positively declined, saying, that his 
house was not good enough, and that 
he had nothing in it to entertain us 
with : however, as we wore predeter- 
mined to go, ue marched Forward. Wc 
thought t)ie king had good reason for 
not wishing us to proceed ; fur certainly 
neitiuu' hisS lint uor the road to it seemed 
Cidculated for a visit of cerem<iiiy or 
pleasure. The patli was extremely 
.slippery, with many pools and roots of 
trees to impede our progress, beside a 
very thick jungle, and myriads of ants 
and othiM* insects tormenting us on the 
way. Ilis iiKijesty’s hut was merely a 
thatched roof, the eaves of wliich uerc 
not three feet from tlie ground, wliich 
was supported by pillars, and only one 
end of it protected from the weather. — 
His brother had tikeii care to arrive be- 
fore us, and receiveil us uifli much 
good humor, regretting only that he 
had nothing to regale u» with; how- 
ever, in a short time a calabash of stale 
palm wine was brought in, which, after 
tasting hirnsidf (according to the African 
custom), to prove that it was not poison- 
ous, he presented to us. 

“ dth. —Some chiefs came on hoard, 
in a very large canoe, and were intro- 
<1uced to the captain while at breakfast. 
AVheii they entered, they all sat dow n 
on chairs with much ap[>areiit satisfac- 
tion ; the captain made them a few pre- 
sents of knives, small looking-glasses, 
&c., which gave them so much ilelight, 
that they began clapping tlieir hands 
and singing short sentences in a high 
tone of voice, bowing their heads Ire- 
<jnently during the time. Anderson fii- 
tormed ns thov were singing our praises, 
for their words implied, “ truly you are 
come to do us good.” They ’were en- 


tertained with palm wine, Madeira, bis- 
cuits, fish, yarns, &c. The three Eu- 
ropean women whom we have on hoard 
were introduced to them, and seemed 
to engage their attention very miicli. 

“ 5th. — Anderson returne-l totlie ship 
about three this afternoon, (having been 
absent two days,) in a large c.inoe pull- 
ing seventeen paddles accompanied by 
some chiefs and other natives, wdio, 
before they came alongside the ship, 

f Milled ijiiite round us, singing most 
oudly and merrily. They were taken 
into thecaptaiifs cabin, where they were 
entertained until he came on hoard, 
which he soon did, ami, before he dis- 
missed them, made a present toeaclu 
“ 7th. — \\^e landed at a small cove, 
iind were condncteil by the cliiefs to an 
open space in the woods. When llie 
captain was seated, a small ram and 
several ealahaslies of palm wine wer«' 
placed before him. He ordered a leil 
cloak to he put on the king, and a velvet 
hat ; but, as his majesty could m)l con- 
veniently take his own hat otf, the vel- 
vet one was plaeed over the erown of 
his, and pierced by the same hone that 
seciireil his own fiat to the head, by 
rnniiing it through his hair. The ap- 
pearance of these prc.scnts, hut more 
particularly of the iron, intoxicated the 
feelings of the sav.iges, whose passions 
were so much excited by it, that the 
good order which had previously been 
observed could no longer he maintained; 
and they pressed in on all sides, with 
such a clatter of tongues that the firing 
of cannon would have been relief to our 
cars, compared to the savage and vo- 
ciferous clamour of these wild beings : 
how ever, it is but right to do them just- 
ice — notwithstanding all this confusion, 
they did not lay violent hands on any 
person or article, that we observed. We 
noticed that the king gave away many 
small pieces of iron to a few, which, by 
loading each to hope lliat he might he 
the next selected to receiv^e a token of 
royal favour, perhaps kept them from 
laying violent hands on any thing tliein- 
selvcs. Wc retired tu the beach, and 
embarked during the confusion, tlie 
whole crowd following us to the shore, 
and many even into Uie water. On a 
rough calculation, it is siipposetl there 
were at least two thousand natives as- 
sembled. The women were kept sepa- 
rate from the men, and in the hack 
ground ; Mr. Claller went and spoke to 
some of them, hut they shewed great 
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timidity, though the men put some of 
the young women’s hands into his in a 
very milii and friendly manner. 

“ 8th. — The captain fixed upon a spot 
for the site of his intended house, near 
which stands a deserted native village; 
and he named the ground which is clear- 
ing away for a garden. Paradise, and 
changed that of Glover’s Stairs to Ja- 
cob’s* Laddn-: this is a flight of stairs 
one hundred and fifty in number, built 
since our arrival by j\fr. Glover and his 
crew of English artificers. 

“ lOtli. — Very few canoes or natives 
were seen to-day, and none came to the 
ship, which has occasioned us to sus- 
pect that some of our proceedings have 
not pleased them ; and this suspicion 
was confirmed by a deputation of seven 
chiefs coming to complain of our men 
cutting down the pulm trc;es for the 
leaves to roof their huts with ; they also 
complained of the frequent firing of 
inusKets. Ill reply to the latter, we gave 
them to understand it was only the 
officers shooting at tlic monheys ; and, 
to confirm it, very opportunely the 
purser happened to conic up at the lime 
with a man cavrving a large monkey 
which he had shot, and idso a very 
small deer. As tliis did not appear to 
satisfy them, cajitain Harrison took 
tlicin up just beyond where the men 
were then clearing: he then placed a 
quantity of iron upon the ground, and 
offered by signs that he would give 
them all the iron for the land that ivas 
within the line of that boundary ; ivhich 
they made it appear they understood. — 
Goth parties seeming sati.siicd, wc sat 
down in a row, and drank palm wine 
together, by way of clenching the bar- 
gain. 

“ 1 1th. — Divine service was perform- 
ed by the captain, when four natives 
attended, and behaved with great de- 
corum. 

“ 12th. — A numerous deputation of 


chiefs came gaily drc.ssed to our camp at 
Clarence, to settle the affair definitively 
concerning the land which wc had pur- 
chased. Captain Owen went with them 
to the bouiutary line, and entered into a 
more particular explunatiou, by mark- 
ing a number of trees on the houiid.iry 
line, and promising them more pie- 
sents; — after which he brougld. four of 
them on board, and eonelude<l die whole 
business of the transfer by giving theiii 
presents, and drinking palm wine. 

“ 13th. — A strong ])roof of coidiiJimee 
was shewn hy a man and <ihoy iii'^isting 
on coming on board to sleep ; ]jerha|js 
the expectation of a present n.is tlieir 
principal inducement ; however, I never 
met with or read of more tractable and 
good-tempered savages than these ap- 
pear to be; for, even when tluw are most 
trouhlosoine, we can al\vay>< b’ad tlieni 
in the direction we wish by taking hold 
of one of tlieir hands, or even a linger. 

15th. — Tile chiefs lu-ought a young 
man hack to-day whom the captain liad 
put under tlieir charge to pass a neck 
with them. Some briek.s were lamleil 
for inmiediato use. When the iiatives 
found out how they could shaiqieu their 
knives, they shewed the iuonI earnest 
desire to possess them; but iron is dieir 
idol, which they appear to worship for 
its usefulness; pieces of iron hoop, 
knives, and hatchets, are what they 
most covet; they turn their noses up al 
razors or scissors, when they can gel. 
the former. Of clothes they scaicely 
know the use, the women having no 
more covering than the men.” 

Within a few days from fhe last date, 
iiiany thick jungles were cleared, and 
many trees, in which the island abounds, 
were cut down ; forges were fixed, saw- 
pits dug; convenient liuts superseded 
the use of tents; diid considerable pro- 
gres.s w'as m.ide in the organisation of a 
promising settlement. 


THE wanderer’s RETURN. 

The villagc-bcll toll’d night’s last hour to the hieeze. 
As a wand’rer approach’d it along the lone road ; 
Jjatc and weary he came, and he long’d for the ease 
That a son ever finds in a father’s abode. 

’Twas long since he left it, and infancy’s joys 
Now crowded his fancy in .shadowy tlirong ; 

He started at hearing the clock’s sudden noise. 

And he hasten’d his steps as he Uaverd along. 
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He trod light, for his heart panted light as he went ; 

^ Tlie churcli-to\v*r now rose in the gloom of the night ; 
t)’cr the grave-yard his footsteps were fearlessly bent, 

For that roaa soonest brongnt the old cottage in sight. 

Ah ! thought he, in crossing its oft-trodden stile. 

Many fnends since I went must have sunk to the grave ! 

Deatli grasps at old age; checks the youth's early smile ; 

Unsparing alike to the coward or brave. 

As he pass’d on his way, a new stone struck his eyvj 
And the moon-beam upon it was sleeping in light ; 

He turn’d to the grave-stone ; his heart heav’d a sigh; 

Fur the name of his parents he saw with alfright. 

Disappointment and grief struck him dumb; in despair 
He sunk on the earth, tliough 'twas damp with the dew; 

He had promis’d himself a good home, free from care; 

And the home of his parents too well now he knew ! 

“ Yet, alas!” to himself thus he inwardly said ; 

’Tis the home of all others from care that’s most free ; 

For care cannot come to the home of the dead ; 

13 lit, ah ! ’tis not yet a still mansion for me.” 

At (he tomb of his parents till morning lie lay ; 

With its earliest beam he arose from the ground ; 

And he went from the village reluctant away. 

As no home for the wanderer there could be found ! 

J. M. LACET. 


'FilE LANGUAGE OP LOVE, 

from Moods and Tenses, 

True love hath wordless language all its own. 
Heard in the heart; — and yet there’s eloquence . 
Beyond their meaning — ^yea, a thrilling sense 
Oft-times in words, — when a kind voice hath grown 
(By sweet thoughts fed) into a tremulous tunc 
Of dear emotion, which may haply seem 
To others nothing, and yet shed a gleam 
Along an anxious heart ; for then alone 
That under-breath’d, aftection-touched power. 
Out-thrills a thousand doubts. O, peerless hour — 
AVheii, from one word thus utter’d falt’ringly. 
Within the heart there springs up suddenly 
A feeling far from earthly things removed — 

The first yoUng feeling that we are iwt all un-loved. 


THE POWER OF MEMORY, 

from the same fFork. 

With what a fairy spell doth Memory 
Call up the past to throng the present hour. 
Wielding her waiid of more than wizard power 
O’er beings of forc-gonc reality. 



J828.] An Address to a Young Lady, and the Fallacy of Hope. 

Till all that was, in life’s variety, 

Bright days and dark — forgotten griefs and gladness—- 
1 ales of old time, and joys long-past, and sadness — , " 
Obeying her all-viewless potency. 

Join in strange chorus ! The enchantress breathes 
Her incantations in a thought — that wreathes 
Itself a garland from the varied flowers 
Of years and years revived — \Vhile on she scours, 

Op, up, uncheck’d, untired, to times far gone, 
w ith speed for which an instant’s thousandth were too long. 


AN ADDRESS TO A YOUNG LADY, 


Ay an envaptufed Swain, 

M V gentle love, injr only love ! 

Aly drooping spirit pines for thee; 

The gorgeous hall, the lighted bower, 

Lute, (lance, and song, have lost their power ; 
Thou only canst this cloud remove, 

My beautiful Marie. 

Then haste thee, dear; the kingly west 
A splendid gift flings o’er the sea ; 

And bn*athes the rose i sigh more sweet, 

To hail the hour the parteii meet. 

O ! come to this devoted breast, 

My beautiful Marie ! 


*Tis bliss to meet — *tis sweet to part 
To meet again by love’s decree ; 

1 cherish not a nope more fond. 

Nor prize a paradise beyond 
That hour which gives thee to my heart, 
My beautiful Marie. 


Charles Swain. 


THE FALLACY OF HOPE, 

Ay Mr, T. Moore, 

Hope comes again, to this heart long a stranji^er ; 

Once more »ie sings me her flattering strain; 

But hush, gentle siren! for ah there’s less danger 
In still suffering on, than in hoping again. 

Long, long in sorrow too deep for repining, 

Gloomy, but tranquil, this bosom hath Tain ; 

And joy coming now, like a sudden li^ht shining 
O’er eyelids long darken’d, would bring me but pain. 

Fly, then, ye visions, that hope would shed o’er me — 
Lost to the future, my sole chance of rest 
Now lies, not in dreaming of bliss that’s before me, 
But, ah, in forgetting how once I was blest! 
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Affection, and the Captive, 


[March, 


affection. 

Fkom youtli’s early day, 

To life’s fadinp^ ray, 

Love slill is the source of delight ; 

AikI its lustre divine 
The brighter doth shine. 

The darker aliliction’s sad night. 

Wlioii the tempest of woe 
O’er the bosoni s-liairblow, 

And the heart is o’er whelmed with feais. 

’J’is alfection alone 
For hard fate can atone. 

And change into smiles all our tears. 

In the moment of death, 
tv hen life’s parting breath 
Shall fade like the taper in gloom, 

Affection’s sAveet smile 
Can that moment beguile, 

And illumine the path to the tomb ! 

\V. II. 


THE oai'tive, 

yVoffi MR. ROiiERT Montgomery's oMNiruEsENCK op the deity. 

Within a dungeon mildewM by the night, 

Barr’d from salubrious air and cheering light, 

Lu ! the pale captive pines in hostile lands, 
iliain’d to his doom hy adamantine bands ! 

Oh ! how he pants to face the frcsli-wing’d breeze, 

And list the voices of the summer trees; 

To breathe, and live, and mo at, and be as free 
As Nature is, and man Avas made to be ! 

And Avlieti at night, upon his flinty bed. 

Silent and sad he lays ids gricf-Avoirn head. 

There, as the dungeon-bell with dreary sound 
Tolls midnight through the sleeping air around, 
Hemenibraiicc Avafts him to congenial climes, 

And frames a fairy world of happier times. 

The Avoodland haunts around his native scene, 

The village dance upon the festive green ; 

His thymy garden where he loved to ply, 

And smiled as peeping doAver-buds hail’d his eye ; 

His beauteous partiierj and her blue-eyed boy. 

Who prattled, play’d, and fed his soul with joy ; 

All with immingling rapture fire his heart, 

A nd force the stings of agony to start, 

Till, like a bark by Avrcching whirlwinds driven, 

He rolls, and writiies, and groans despair to Heaven ! 

And Heaven is by ! and with ethereal charm 
Bids Hope to walcen, and her smiles to warm ; 

Then, lull’d by her, his home-wed bosom teems 
With holy raptures and seraphic dreams. 



1828 ,] Original of Cherry-Ripe, and On* Hundred Fables. 
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the original ok cherry-rike, — 

publishid ia KiOO, Lp Mr. Richnul ^ilison. 

There is a ‘j^arilon in liei* f.ico 

Where roses and white lilies grow ; 

A hca\rnly paradise is that place. 

Wherein all plea'^ant fruits do grow; 

There ehevries grow that none may buy. 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

Those cherries fairly do Piiclose 
Of orient pearl adouhie row. 

Which w'heii lier lovely laughter showsj 

They look like rose-buds lillM with snow; 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy, 

Till dierry-ripe flicuiselvcs do cry. 

Her eyes like .ingels watcli them still; 

Her hrowN liK<‘ bended hows do stand; 
Threal’ning^ with piercing frowns to kill 
All that approach with I'VC or hand 
l^hcse sacred cherries to come nigh, 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 


ONE iiiJNUREi) FABLES, Original and 

adected^ by James jSorlhcotCf ii.A. 

Fahlls form a convenient and pleas- 
ing mode of conveying instruction to 
children. iMoral truth may be so exem- 
plified by a reference to some parallel 
case in nature, as to be more adapted to 
their capacities than formal precepts ; 
and even “children of a larger growth** 
may 'derive benefit from the striking 
hints w'hich arc thus imparted. The 
earliest specimen of a paraole, or Scrips 
tural FablCy occurs in llie book of 
Judges, where Jothara, at the election 
of a king, intimates the danger of a 
bad choice by referring to a meeting of 
trees, at which the fruitful and valuable 
trees decline the honor, and the bram- 
ble accepts it from a motive of selfish 
ambition. The first Greek fable on re- 
cord is that of the Eagle and Nightin- 
gale, given by Hesiod. The most po- 
pular fabulist fs AQsop,a supposed Phry- 
gian slave ; but it is uncertain whether 
this w'us a real personaj^e; and the work 
attributed to him is apparently a collec- 
tion of tiie fables of different ages and 
countries. 

We proceed to extract some of the 
original fables, — not perhaps the best, 
yet pithy and pointed. 


“ The Philosopher and Sheet of 
Paper , — A sage pliilosoplier, being one 
day in a gentleinarrs library, saw Tying 
on the table a sheet of paper, which had 
once been white, but was now blotted 
and scrawled all over with nonsense and 
ill-draw'H figures. * Ah !* said the sage, 
‘ hail this sometime spotless paper b«*en 
committed to the trust and care of proper 
hands, it might at this time have con- 
tained an excellent poem or an accom- 
plished drawing, lessons of morality or 
doctrine.s of science, instead of being 
thus defaced, and rendered worse than 
useless, by the display of blots and 
scratches, dirt and folly, fit only at pre- 
sent to singe a roasting pullet or to kin- 
dle the fire, and the sooner it is destroyed 
the better.’ 

“ Jipplication , — The inkint mind is 
purr and unsullied, like the fairest white 
paper, without a stain, and the first im- 
pi'e'>sinn3 it receives, we all know by 
experience, are the deepest and most 
dinicult to be erased ; therefore it be- 
comes more particularly our duty, as wc 
value the future welfare of the child, to 
be careful of the first instructions and 
notions which arc given to it. Praise 
children for being pretty, and they will 
endeavour to set themselves off. Praise 
them for being good, and they will en- 
deavour to be virtuous.” 
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The vain (How-fForm . — A certain 
jrlow-worni had long been the object of 
admiration amongst his humble ac- 
fjiiaiiitance, the insects of the hedge 
where he made a figure; and, every 
night, lie would condescend to illumine 
them with the splendor of his tight, 
and in return received the homage of 
his reptile couit with a most gracious 
uir of aHected condescension. On one 
occasion a small-waisted flatterer ob- 
truded himself on his notice, by ob> 
serving, that his humility was wonder- 
ful, and advised him by all means to 
make himself more public, and to shine 
in a more exalted circle, that the great 
world miglit become the witnesses of 
sueli attractions! ‘ No, no,’ replied the 
groveling-spirited glow-worm, ‘that is 
not to my taste ; for, between ourselves, 
my great delight is to be in company 
wficre \ can preside, and be regarded as 
a wonder — no matter though it be from 
their inferiority or ignorance ; whereas, 
if I associate with those of higher en- 
dowments, I shall feel my pride mortifi- 
ed, and appear, even to myself, to be no 
better than a poor worm.* — Application. 
There are certain dispositions of the 
mind that incline men to a base and 
vulgar ambition, a desire of shining at 
any rate; an<l therefore they seek out 
for such companions only, us are con- 
fessedly tlu‘ir inferiors, where no im- 
provement can be gained, where flattery 
and admiration are received by them 
with pleasure, although ollcred by the 
meanest of mortals, and preferred to 
the counsel of the wise, or the admo- 
nition of the good. Jlut such egotists 
must ever remain in all their errors. 
Instruct ion gives them pain, because it 
lessens their sclf-impurtance ; nor can 
they bear the shock of feeling them- 
selves surpassed ; and from that mean 
motive they shun such opportuni- 
ties as might render them fit for the 
highest society ; for lu* who would be- 
come a master, must first submit to the 
humble station of a pupil. Few are so 
empty as those who are full of them- 
selves.” 

“ The Lion and the Ape . — An old 
lion had long been despotic sovereign 
of the forest, and of course accustomed 
to the abject homage of every inferior 
animal in it, as is common in courts, 
each trying to out-do his companions in 
servility; when a pert malicious ape, 
who wished to give Ins powerful master 
some pain, and yet escape his rage, as 


he well knew it was as much as his life 
was worth to offend him openly, there- 
fore sought how he might artfully mor- 
tify him under the mask of friendship, 
but keep out of the scrape himself, and 
at the same time insidiously cause the 
ruin of his competitors for court favour. 
With this intent he lost no opportunity 
of <»btiiining private conferences with 
the lion, ami on all occasions was busy 
to inform him of what, he said, he had 
heard against his character and disposi- 
tion, from those whom the lion had taken ^ 
to be liis best friends ; saying, the fox 
had accused him of tyranny, the horse 
had complained he was hlood-thirsty, 
the bull that he was selfish and cruel, 
and the stag, that he knew not what 
mercy was. At length the lion, no 
longer able to suffer ibis artful and ma- 
lignant harangue, furiously replied, — ■ 

‘ Thiiikest tlioii, base ami pitiful traitor, 
thus to abuse me to my face, in attri- 
buting all those crimes to me, and that 
thou c.inst escape my vimgoance by say- 
ing tliey are the remarks ot my good 
and faithful subjects? No, foolish ani- 
mal, take thy death for tliy ofheious 
pains, and thus become of some use to 
others by the tiTror of tby example.’ — 

So saying, be instantly crushed him to 
pieces. — Application. There are some 
artful gossips, who take a ni.dicious de- 
light in tormenting their intimates, by 
relating every idle rumour which they 
have heard against them; and, under a 
pretence of pure friendship, accom- 
panied with the pride of oiVering good 
advice, conclude they shall escape the 
odium of giving pain, which they de- 
serve to incur: biitlhc triumphs of those 
pi'tty tyrants, notwithstanding all their 
art, turn out at last to their own hurt; 
for their visits are soon found to fore- 
bode our vexation, and at length we shun 
them as we shun disease. Those who 
blow the coals of others’ strife, may 
chance to have the sparks. Hy in their 
own faces. V 

“ The Two Scathes . — It s(» happened 
that a couple ol mowers’ scythes were 
placed together in ibe same baru ; one 
was without its proper handle, and 
therefore remained useless and rusty; 
the other was complete, bright, and in 
good order, ami ivus frequently made 
use of, ill tire hands of the mowers. — 

“ My good neighbour,” said the rusty 
one, *• i much pity you, who labor so 
much for the good of others, and withal 
so conslantly are fretted with that odious 
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whetstone, that scours you till you 
strike fire, whilst 1 repose in perfect 
ease and qiiipt.”~»Give me leave,” 
replied the brifl^ht one, “ to explain to 
you, nciglihoiir, tbe diffi rence of our 
conditions; I must own that I labour, 
but then 1 am well rewarded in conside- 
ration that it is for the benefit of multi- 
tudes, and this ^ives me all niy impor- 
tance; it is true also that I am reno- 
vated by a harsh whetsteme, hut this 
still increases my capability to become 
useful in a more powerful decree, whilst 
you remain the insignificant and lndp- 
less victim of your pride and idleness, 
and in the end fall a prey to adevouring’ 
rust, useless, nnpitied, and unknown. 

— Idleness, in every 
station of life, is attended by a portion 
ot misery. By it the health is impaired, 
the intellects are hennmhed, all impor- 
tance or value in society is forl'eihMl, 
and, as we contribute iiothiim toward 
the jirolit or pleasure of mankiiul, we 
hecom(‘ little better than outcasts or 
burthens on the earth. In the rich, idle- 
ness produces a mental misery, and tiiey 
become the prey of melancholy: ami, 
in the inferior onlers, its fruits are po- 
verty, vice, and disease; and, if the 
industrious do meet with rubs in the 
world, still, likr* the whetstone to the 
scythe, it sharpens their wits, and pre- 
pares them by an acquisition of kiiow- 
lege and experience to overcome dilli- 
cnlties with more facility.” 

It appears from these fables and their 
morals, that the writer, though old, is 
not superannuated, but is able to give 
salutary advice in an agreeable form. — 
The emhellishnieiits of his work remain 
to he rnenlioned. Of a hundred fables, 
every one has not only a neat wood-cut 
to introduce it, hut another to close it; 
and these are not all the decorations; 
for the initial letter of each fable, like 
an illuminated manuscript, exhibits a 
small (and sometimes very pretty) de- 
sign. The drawings of the first class 
were all furnished by Mr, Northcotc 
liimsclf. 


A HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND VOYAGES 
OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 

fVashington Irving. 4 vols. 1828. 

As the name and exploits of Colum- 
bus arc well known to every reader of 
lustory, it might h:ivt been thought that 

VOL. IX. 


there was no occasion for idle repe- 
tition; but Mr. Irving, it seems, under- 
took a journey to Madrid, in the hope 
ot obtaining new inforinatioii on the 
subject, and we therefore ought not to 
blame him for his well-meant eominu- 
nicatioiis. It does not appear that he 
has made any important discoveries, 
with all his zeal and diliuence ; yi*t we 
must allow that he has produced a work 
of considerable merit, wliich is ivcom- 
mended by an agreeable style, and by 
perspicuous and accurate details. 

J'iie grand scheme attributed to Co- 
lumbus lias been applauded beyond its 
merit. His discovery of a new conli- 
iient was rather the elfect of rhanee than 
of judgement, lie merely hoped to 
shorten the voyage to India hy pursu- 
ing a western, instead of an eastern 
course; acted upon the idea tliat the 
worhl was mueh less extensive than it 
really is; and continued to the last to 
think that the territory whieh he dis- 
covered was a p<irt of iVsia; .lud even 
this comparatively-insignifn ant sehenie 
appears to have been borrowed fioni a 
Florentine named Toscanelli, who (says 
Mr. Irving) 'Uransmittid toCulnmlnis, 
in 1474, a copy of a letter wbieb lii‘ bad 
previously written to a canon of Lisbon, 
maintaining the facility of reaching 
India by a western course. ” It is how- 
ever ea rtuin, llrat the (lenoese adven- 
turer was an acute and refiecting man, 
brave, enterprising, resolute, and perse- 
vering ; and few, perhaps, could so ably 
have conducted those ex|)editions which 
led to the most imporlaiit results. 

Without following Mr. Irving in his 
narrative career, we shall extract the 
character of Isabella (the roy:il patron- 
ess of Columbus), and that of the hero 
liiinself, merely observing that both 
portraits are drawn by the ilorid and 
emblazoning pencil of a rhetorician, 
rather than with the strict fidelity of a 
dispusMonate. historian. ' 

“ Contemporary writers have been 
enthusiastic in their descriptions of Isa- 
bella, but time ban sanctioned their 
eulogies. She is one of tiie purest and 
most beautiful characters in the pages of 
history. She W’as well formed, of the 
middle size, with great dignity ami 
gracefulness of deportmCRt, and a min- 
gled gravity and sw'cetness of demea- 
nour. Her complexion w'as fair; her 
hair auburn, inclining to red ; her eyes 
were of a clear blue, with a benign ex- 
pression ; and there tras a singular mo- 

V 
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(lesty in her countenance, ^Tracing', as it 
did, a ivonderful (irniness of purpose 
and earnestness of spirit. Though 
strongly attached to her liusband, and 
studious of his fame, yet she always 
maintained her distinct rights as an 
aUic<l prince. She cxcceaed him in 
beauty, in personal dignity, in acute- 
ness of genius, and in grandeur of soul. 
I'oinbining the active and resolute qua- 
lities of man with the softer charities of 
woman, she mingled in the warlike 
councils of her husband, engaged per- 
sonally in hi.s enterprises, and in some 
instances surpassed liini in the firmness 
and intrepiility of her measures ; while, 
being inspired with a truer idea of glory, 
she infused a more lofty and generous 
temper into his subtle and calculating 
pidiey. It is in the civil history of their 
reign, however, that the cliaracter of 
Isabella shines most illustrious. Her 
fostering and maternal can* was conti- 
nually directed to reform the l.ivvs, and 
heal the ills engendered by a long course 
of internal wars. She loved her people, 
and, while diligently seeking their good, 
she mitigated, as much as possible, the 
harsh measures of her husband, directed 
to the same end, but inflameil by a mis- 
taken zeal. Thus, though almost bi- 
goted in her piety, and perhaps too much 
under the intluciice of ghostly advisers, 
still she was liostilc to every measure 
calculated to advance religion at the ex- 
pense of humanity. She strenuously 
oppovscil the expulsion of the Jews, and 
the establishment of the Inquisition, 
though, unfortunately for Spain, her 
repugnance was slowly vanquished by 
her confessors. She was always an 
advocate for clemency to the Moors, 
although she was the soul of the war 
against Gniiiada. She considered that 
w^ar essential to protect the Christian 
faith, and to relieve her subjects from 
fierce and formidable enemies. Wliile 
all her public thoughts and acts were 
princely and august, her private habits 
were simple, frugal, and unostentatious. 
In the intervals of state business, she 
assembled round her the ablest men in 
literature and science, and directed lier- 
self by their counsels, in promoting 
letters and arts. Through her patron- 
age, Salamanca rose to that height 
winch it assumed among the learned in- 
stitutions of the ngc. $iie promoted the 
distribution of honours and rewards for 
the promulgation of knowlege ; she fos- 
tered the art of printing, recently in- 
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vented, and encouraged the establish- 
ment of presses in every part of the 
kingdom ; hooks were aumitted free of 
all duty; and more, we are told, were 
printed in Spain, at that early period of 
the art, than in the present literary age. 
It is wonderful how much the destinies 
of countries depend at times upon the 
virtues of individuals, and how it is 
given to great spirits, by combining, 
exciting, and directing the latent powers 
of a nation, to stamp it, as it were, with 
their own greatness. Such beings realise 
the idea of guardian angels, appointed 
by Heaven to watch over the destinies 
of empires. Such had been prince 
Henry for the kingdom of Portugal ; 
an«l such was now mr Spain the illus- 
trious Isabella.** 

« • • * 

“Columbus was a man of great and 
inventive genius. The operations of his 
mind wore energetic, out irregular; 
bursting forth at times witli that irre- 
sistible force which characterises intel- 
lects of such an order. His mind Iiad 
grasped all kinds of knowlege con- 
nected with his pursuits; anil, tlioiigli 
his information may appear limited at 
the present day, and some of his errors 

rt ahlc, it is because that knowlege, 
is peculiar department of science, 
was scantily developed in his time. His 
own discoveries enlightened the ig- 
norance of that nge, guided conjecture 
to certainty, and dispelled numerous 
errors with which he himself had been 
obliged to struggle. 

“ His ambition was lofty and noble. 
He was full of high thoughts, and anx- 
ious to distinguish himself by great 
achievements, it has been said that a 
mercenary feeling mingled with h\s. 
views, and that his stipulations with 
the Spanish court were selfish and ava- 
ricious. The charge is inconsiderate 
and unjust. He aimed at dignity and 
wealth in the same lofty spirit in which 
he sought renown; but they were to 
arise from the territories he should dls- 
cover, and be commensurate in import- 
ance, No condition could be more just. 
He asked nothing of the sovereigns but 
a command of the countries which 
he hoped to give them, and a share of 
the profits to support the dignity of his 
command. If there should oe no coun- 
try discovered, his stipulated viceroy- 
alty would be of no avail ; and, if no 
revenues should be produced, his labor 
and peril would produce no gain. If 
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his command and revenues ultimatelv 
proved magnificent, it was from the 
magnificence of the regions lie had at- 
tached to the Castilian crown. What 
monarch would not rejoice to gain em- 
pire on such conditions? Jliu he tlid 
not merely risk a loss of labor, and a 
disappointment of ambition, in the en- 
terprise; on his motives being ques- 
tioned, he voluntarily undertooK, and, 
with the assistance of his coadjutors, 
actually defrayed onc-eighth of the 
whole charge of the first expedition. — 
The gains that promised to afise from 
his discoveries, lie intended to appro- 
priate in the snme princely and pious 
spirit in which they w'cre demanded. 
He contemplated works and achieve- 
ments of benevolence and religion; vast 
contributions for the relief of the poor 
of his native city ; the foundations of 
churches, udiere masses should be said 
for the souls of the departed ; and ar- 
mies for the recovery of the holy sepul- 
chre in Palestine. 

“In the discharge of his office he 
maintained the state and ciwcinonial of 
a viceroy, and was tenacious of his rank 
and privileges ; not Irom a mere vulgar 
love of titles, but because he prized 
them as testimonials and trophies of his 
achievements ; these he jealously che- 
rished as his great rewards. In his re- 
peated applications to the king, he in- 
sisted merely on the restitution of bis 
dignities. As to his pecuniary dues, he 
would leave them to arbitration, or even 
to the disposition of the king; ‘but 
these things,’ said he, nobly, ‘atfect niy 
honor.' In his testament, he enjoined 
on his son Diego, and whoever after 
him should inherit his estates, whatever 
dignities and titles might afterwards be 
granted by the king, always to sign 
himself simply * the admiral,’ by way of 
perpetuating in tbe family its real source 
of greatness. 

“His conduct w'as characterised by 
the grandeur of his views, and the mag- 
nanimity of his spirit. Instead of tra- 
versing the newly-found countries, like 
a grasping adventurer eager only fur 
immediate gain, he sought to ascertain 
their soil and productions, their rivers 
and harbours; he was desirous of co- 
lonising and cultivating them ; of con- 
ciliating and civilising the natives ; of 
building cities, introducing the useful 
arts, subjecting every thing to tbe 
control of law, order, and religion ; and 
thus of founding legular and prosper- 
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ous empires. In this irlorious plan he 
was coiistautly defeated by the dissolute 
rabble which it was his 'misfortune to 
command ; with whom all law was 
tyranny, and all order restraint. They 
intciTupted all useful works by their 
seditions; provokiul the pe.weful In- 
dians to hostility; and, after they liad 
thus heaped misery and warfaie upon 
their own heads, and overwiielmed him 
with the luins of the edifice he was 
Imildiiig, they charged him wdlli being 
the cause of the confusion. Well would 
it have been for Spain had those who 
followed in his track possessed his 
sound policy and liberal view's. The 
New World, in such a case, w'OiiM have 
been settled hy pacific colonists, and 
civilised hy enlightened legislators, in- 
stead of being overrun by desperate ad- 
venturers, and desolateu by avarieioiis 
conquerors. 

“ Columbus W'as a man of (piick sen- 
sibility, liable to great excitement, to 
sudden and strong impressions, and 
powerful impulses. He was naturally 
irritable and impetuous, and keenly 
sensible to injury and injustice : yet the 
quickness of Ins temper was comiteraeted 
by the benevolence and generosity of bis 
heart. I'lie magnanimity of bis nature 
shone forth through all the troubles of 
his stormy career. Though continual ly 
outraged in his dignity, and braved in 
the exercise of his command ; though 
foiled in Ids plans, and endangered in 
his person by the seditions of turbulent 
and w'orthless men, and that too at times 
when suUering under anxiety of mind 
and anguish of body sufficient to exas- 
perate the most patient, he restraiiu'd 
his valiant and indignant spirit, and, by 
the strong powers of liis mind, brought 
himself to torhear, and reason, and even 
to supplicate: nor should we fail to 
notice how free he was from all feeling 
of revenge, how' ready to forgive and 
forget, on the least signs of repentance 
ami atonement. He has been extolled 
for his skill in controlling others; but 
far greater praise is due to him for the 
firmness he displayed in governing him- 
self. 

“ His natural benignity made him 
accessible to all kinds of pleasurable 
sensations from external objects. 1 n his 
letters and journals, instead of detailing 
circumstances with the technical preci- 
sion of a mere navigator, he notices the 
beauties of nature w ith the entlmsiasni 
of a pott or u painter. As he coasts the 
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shores of the New World, the reader 
partleipatesin the enjoyment with wliirh 
lie descrilies, in his imperfect hnt pic- 
turesi|ne Spanish, the Vtiried ohjeits 
aronnd liirn ; the hhmdness of the tem- 
perature, the purity of the atnlo^phere, 
the fr.i^ianee of tlie air. Mull of dew 
and sweetness,’ the venlure of the fo- 
rests, the inu^niiieence of the trees, the 
jijrandeur of the mountains, and the 
limpidity and freshtiess of the running 
streams. New delight sprinjrs up for 
him in e\erv scene, lie proclaims that 
ear'll new diseovery is more heaiitiful 
than the hist, and each the most beau- 
tiful in the worhl, until, with his simple 
earnestness, he tells the sovereijE^ns, that, 
having Kpoken .so highly of the pre- 
eerlin^ islands, he fears that they will 
not credit Jiim, when he declares that the 
one he is actually descrihiiii** surpasses 
them all in exeeflence. 

“ In the same ardent and unstudied 
way he expresses his emotions on va- 
rious occasions, K'adily aifected by im- 
pulses of joy or relief, of pleasure or 
iiidi^^natioii.- When surrounded and 
overwhelmed hy the ingratitude ami 
violence of worthless men, he often, in 
the retirement of his cabin, gave way 
to hur.sts of sorrow, and relieved his 
ovei larleii heart by sighs and groans. — 
When he returned in chains to Spain, 
and eariK! into the presence of Isabella, 
instead of eontinuing the lofty pride 
with which ho had hitherto sustained 
his injuries, he was touched with grief 
and tenderness at her sympathy, and 
burst forth into .sobs and tears. 

“He was devoutly pious; religion 
iningleil with the whole course ot his 
tiioughts and actions, and shines forth 
in all his most piivatc and unstudied 
Avritings. Whenever he made any great 
diseovery, he celebrated it by solemn 
thanks to Hod, The voice of prayer 
and melody of praise rose from his 
ships when they first beheld the New 
World, and his first action on landing 
Avas to prostrate himself upon the earth 
and ^ return thanksgivings. Every 
evening, the Sa/re He»tm^ and other 
vesper hymns, were chanted by liis 
crew, and masses Averc performed fn the 
beautiful groves that bordered tlie Avild 
shores of this heathen land. The rcli- 
gioii thus deeply seated in his soul, 
ditlused a sober dignity and a benign 
composure over his whole demeanor. 
His language Avas pure and guarded, 
Iree from all imprecations, oaths, and 
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other irreverent expressions. All his 
great enterprises Ai’cre undertaken in 
the name ot the Holy Trinity, and^ he 
partook of the holy sacrament previous 
to his eml)ai katioii. lie observed the 
festivals of the church in the wildest 
situations. The S.ihbath was with him 
a day of sacred rest, on Avhich he Avoiild 
never set s lil from a port unless in case 
of extreme necessity. He Avas a lirm 
believer in the cHicacy of vows and 
pe)iance.s and pilgrimages, and resorted 
to them in times of dillicully and dan- 
ger; hut he carried his religion still 
farther, and his piety was darkened by 
the bigotry of his age. He evidently 
concurred in the opinion that all the 
tiiitioriK Avho did not acknowlegc the 
C’hristian faith were destitute of natural 
rights; that the sternest measures 
might be used for their conversion, and 
the se\erest punishments inflicted upon 
their obstinacy in unbelief. In tliis 
spirit of bigotry h-c considered himself 
justilied in making captives of the In- 
dians, and transporting them to Spain 
fo have lliem t.uight the doctrines of 
Christianity, and in selling them for 
slaves if they pretended to resist his 
iiu'usions. In doing the latter, ho sinned 
against the natural goodness of his 
cli.'iraefer, and against the feelings 
Avhich he had originally entertained 
and expressed toward this gentle and 
hospituhio people ; but he was goaded 
on hy the mercenary impatience of the 
crown, and hy the sneers of his enemies 
at the iinproiita,hlo result of his enter- 
prises. It is hut justice to his character 
to observe that the enslavement of the 
Indians thus taken in battle Avas at first 
openly countenanced by tlie cruAvn, and 
that, Avheii the question of right came to 
be discussed at the entreaty of the 
queen, several of the most distin- 
guished jurists and theologians advo- 
cated the practice ; so that the question 
Avas iinally settled in favor of the In- 
dians solely by the humanity of Isa- 
bella. As the venerable bishop Las 
Ciusas observes, Avhere the most learned 
men have doubted, it is not surpris- 
ing that an unlearned mariner should 
err. 

“ These remarks, in palliation of the 
conduct of Columbus, are required by 
candour. It is proper to show him in 
rotinexion Avith the age in ivhich he 
lived, lest the errors of the times should 
be considered as his individual faults. 
It is not the intention of the author, 
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however, to justify Coliuiibus on a point 
where it is inexiMisablt* to err. Let 
it remain a blot on his illustrious 
name, and let others derive a lesson 
from it. 

“A peculiar trait in his rich and 
varied eliaraeter remains to be noticed 
— that ardent and entlinsiastie imagi- 
nation which threw a inagni licence over 
his. whole course of thouiiht. Herrera 
intiinatos that he had u talent fur poetry, 
and some sliglit traces of it are on re- 
cord in the liook of |)rophecies which 
he presented to the Catholic sovereigns. 
Hut his poetical temperament is disceni- 
ihle throughout all his writings and in 
all his actions. It spread a golden and 
glorious world around him, and tinged 
every thitig with its own gorgeous co- 
lors, It betrayed him into visionary 
speculations, which subjected him to 
the sneers and cavilings of men <»f cooler 
and safer, but more groveling minds. 
Such were the conjectures formed on 
the coast of Paria about the form of the 
earth, and the situation of the terrestrial 
paradise; about the mines of Uphir in 
Hispaniola, and the Anrca Cliersonesus 
ill "N’eragua; and such was the heroic 
scheme of a crusade for the recovery of 
the holy sepulchre. It mingled with 
his religion, ami filled his mind with 
solemn and visionary meditations on 
mystic passages of the Scriptures, and 
tlie shadowy portents of the prophecies. 
It exalted his office in his eyes, and 
made him conceive himself an agent 
sent forth upon a siihlime and awful 
mission, subject to impulses and super- 
natural intimations from the Deity; 
such as the voice which lie imagined 
spoke to him in cornt'ort amidst the 
troubles of Hispaniola, and in the si- 
lence of the night on the disastrous coast 
of VtTdgua. 

He was decidedly a visionary, but a 
visionary of an luicoiiiinon and success- 
ful kind. The manner in which his 
ardent irnagiiiation.and mercurial nature 
were controlled by a powerful judge- 
ment, and directed by an acute sagacity, 
is the piost extraordinary feature in his 
character. Thus governed, his imagi- 
nation, instead of exhausting itself in 
idle dights, lent aid to his judgement, 
and enabled him to form conclusions at 
which common minds could never have 
arrived, and which they could not per- 
ceive when pointed out. 

To his intellectual vision it was 
given to read the signs of the times, 


and to trace, in the conjectures and re- 
veries Ilf past ages, the inclications of 
an iiiiknow'ii world, as soothsayers were 
said to rcatl picdictions in the Mars, and 
to foretell events from ibc visions of the 
night. * His soul,' observes a Spanish 
writer, ‘ w as superior to iheageiii which 
he lived, For him was re>ervcd the 
great enterprise of traversing that sen 
which had given rise to so many fables, 
and of deciphering the mystery of his 
age.* 

“ With all the visionary fervour of 
his imagination, its fondest tircams fell 
short of the reality. He died in igno- 
rance of tlie re.il grandeur of his disco- 
very. Until his last hreatli he enter- 
tuincil the idea that he had merely 
openeil a new way to the old resorts of 
opulent commerce, and had discovered 
some of the wild regions 4>f the K,isl. 
He s'lpposeil Hispaniola to be the an- 
cient Dphir which had been visited hy 
the ships of Solomon, and that C'liba 
jiiid Terra Firina were but remote parts 
of Asia. What visions tif glory would 
have biolccii upon his mind could ho 
have known that lie had indeed disco- 
vered a new continent, eipial to the 
whole of the old world in magnitude, 
and separated by two vast oceans from 
all the earth hitherto known by civilised 
man ! And how would his magiianimuus 
spirit have been consoled, ainidsl the 
alllictions of age and the cares of penury, 
the neglect of a fickle public, and the 
injustice of an ungrateful king, could 
he have anticipated the splendid empires 
which were to spread over the beautiful 
world he hud discovered, and the' na- 
tions, and tongues, and languages, 
which were to fill its lands witti his re- 
nown, and to revere, and bless bis name 
to the latest posterity !** 


A SURVKY OK AfirillTKCTURAL UEAUTY, 
a continutilion of Utmarkjt on 
Beaut t/j at it regards the Fine *ditt. 

The mere art of ordinary building, 
as a security against the inclemency of 
the weather, or external diingcr, is the 
o^spriiig of instinct, unenlightened by 
reason; and therefore birds construct 
nests, various species of insects provide 
places of shelter, and many kinds of 
quadrupeds form subterraneous retreats. 
These creatures, perhaps, began to build 
before man framed for himself even the 
elementary hut : but they still go oni as 
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thf*y have alM'jiysdoiuswitliout proficien- 
cy or improvement. Men, on the contrary, 
gradually proceeded frotn the cave, the 
Lollovvtiee, or the hut, to more con- 
venient and co>nfortai>le abodes. Their 
first contrivances of this kind were uii- 
W'orthy of the name of architecture. 
Those who had no inclination for the 
shelter of eaves, made use probably of a 
few houghs, which were broken to de- 
terminate lengths, made to lean upon 
each other at the top.atid spread out at the 
bottom, so as to form a tolerahh* interior, 
with a eoiisidcruble opening on one side ; 
the interstices were Idled up with intcr- 
Avoveii braiiehes, cemented by mud or 
clay. AVIieii tools or cutting instru- 
ments had been invented, trunks of 
trees, <li vested of their bark and branches, 
were use<l as pillars and beams, instead 
of houghs ; and, instead of the conic 
figure, which, from its peculiar sim- 
plicity, first prevailed, a triangular and 
subsecpiently a rectangular form of the 
hut took place, which, In rainy countries, 
had a pyramidal or wedge-fonned roof. 
These huts were from time to time iiii- 
pr«>vod ill their eonstruetion, until sun- 
dried bricks, and at length such as were 
hardened by fire, began lo be used lor 
the walls of houses. As the art of build- 
ing advanced, stone wu.<i used for public 
ereetlons, ami, in the interior, the skil- 
ful work of the joiner was added to the 
rude operations of the carpenter. 1 he 
tcmplr and the palace were also enriched 
with a variety of decorations, and even 
private houses were ornamented, both 
witliin and without, by those who were 
insprred with a taste for beauty or ele- 
gance. 

The first architectural works formed on 
amagnificenl scale, are supposed to have 
been those of Egypt. I'hey were not, 
however,s«» beautit'iil as they were grand. 
The pyramids now remaining must be 
considered ns tasteless structures, while 
they excite nstoiiisliment hy the difficulty 
of conceiving how the builders, in the 
infancy of science, could elevate and ar- 
range the huge materials which they 
employed. The temples appear to have 
been uiiuh finer buildings ; and some of 
the gates, porticoes, and colonnades of 
these stately structures, are still viewed 
with pleasu'e and admiration. The 
ancient Persians seem to have borrowed 
architectural hints from the Egyptians, 
if we may judge from the ruins of 
Ferscpolia. 

The Assyrians and Babylonian.^ are 


said to have excelled in the art of build- 
ing; but we liave no certain knowlcgc 
of their modes of practice. They aimed 
at gnindeurof effect ; but there is reason 
to believe that their structures were not 
graced with pre-eminent beauty. 

The people of ancient India rivaled 
(and, as some think, surpassed^ those of 
Egypt in architectural skill. The won- 
ders and beauties of Elora were noticed 
in our review of Mr. Sefdey’s work ; and 
remains have been found in other parts 
of India, of less antiipiity and interior 
grandeur, yet striking and venerable. 

The Greeks are supposed to have de- 
rived, not indeed their knowlege of 
orditiary building, but their skilful pro- 
ficiency, from the Egyptians, whom, 
however, they subsequently excelled, 
as their feelings seem to have been 
strongly susceptive of beauty in this as 
well as in other arts. They formed the 
first (or Doric) order in arcliitectnre, by 
making e<»liimns of stone in imitation of 
the wooden posts of the hiit. These 
pillars consisted of an entablature, a 
fluted shaft, a capital adorned witfi fillets 
and mouldiiigH, and a basement of three 
steps. Speaking of a temple of the 
Doric order, a writer who is not de- 
ficient in tasle observes, that “ the sub- 
limity of the basement, the sweeping 
lilies of the fiiUiiig‘<, the dilfVreiit pnt- 
portions and contrasted figure of the 
outline of the column, and that of the 
into rcolumniation, and the grand straight 
lines of the entalilature, crossing in their 
directions the graceful ones of the fliit- 
ings, together with the gently-inclined 
ppiiinient, have a grand ami striking 
effect. The column and inCercoUimni- 
ation approach each other more nearly 
in apparent superficial quantity, while 
they contrast mure decidedly in form 
than i n any other order, Tliere is a cer- 
tain appearance of eternal duration in 
this species of edifice, that gives a so- 
lemn and majestic feeling, while every 
part is perceived to contribute its share 
to its character of durability.’* 

The finest extant specimen of the 
Doric style is the Parthenon at Athens, 
which has a noble portico, massive ar- 
chitraves, and other attractions for an eye 
that delights in grandeur of effect. 

The Ionic order next arose, in which 
the capitals of the columns exhibited de- 
corations resembling women’s locks of 
hair and curls. T^e remains of the 
temples of Ercchtheus, and Minerva 
Polias, at Athens, constructed according 
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to the rules of Ihis oriWr, are viewed 
with admiration ; ami a temple at Teos, 
and one at Priene, display entablatures 
which are remarkable tor beautiful pro- 
portions and elejrant decorations. At 
Sardis, also, the remains of the temple 
of (Jybele are mai^nitieent, and the ca- 
pitals of the two existiiijr eoluiuns sur- 
pass every other specitueii (»f the Ionic 
style, in perfection of design and exe- 
cution ; they are probably anterior to 
the time of Cyrus, and yet they arc as 
perfect as if they had been very recently 
erected. 

The ('orintliian order is generally 
allowecl to he the most beautiful. C’al- 
liiiiacluis, an Athenian artist, passing 
near the tomb of a young lady, observed 
upon it a tile that covered a basket, 
round which an acanthns was growing : 
the tops of the leaves were bent down- 
wards by the resistance of the tile, and 
the whole had a picturesque appearance 
which forcil)ly struck him. lie took 
the hint, and executed some coluiiiits 
with foliated capitals, which gave rise 
to the third (irecian order. The best 
specimens of this style may be seen in 
the monument <tf Ly»icrates at Athens, 
the Pantheon, and the three columns of 
the Campo-Vaceiiio at Rome. The 
capital of this ancient order exhibits 
beauty, delicacy, and richness, in so 
higii a degree, tiiat no nmdern attempts 
for its improvement have been success! iil. 
A more emgant architectural object can- 
not easily be conceived. 

The Tuscan order was introduced by 
the Etrurians, to wlmni is generally 
ascribed the method of building with 
small stones, and mortiir made of cal- 
careous stone; — an opinion which is 
rendered probable by the consideration, 
that the oldest vestiges of cementitious 
structures have been found in the terri- 
tory of the present Tuscans. This, we 
may observe, is the plainest and least 
decorated of all the orders ; — it ha.>, 
indeed, no claim to the praise of beauty, 
and its simplicity is unaccompanied with 
taste or elegance. 

Etrurian builders were employed by 
the Romans in many public works, to 
which they imparted a great degree of 
strength and substantiality : but, when 
this rude nation had civilised its man- 
ners by the subjugation of the polished 
states of Greece, Us attention was ea- 
gerly directed to the architecture of the 
vanquished people. In the progress of 


this study a fifth order arose, style<l the 
Composite from its compound character. 
This style was employed in tiiumphal 
arches and in a variety of public build- 
ings, and its parts were im»re hold and 
massive than those of the Gorinthiaii 
order, but not so clusUdy elegant. 

The plans of the Roman buildings 
were more varieil than those of the 
Greeks, who usually erected their pub- 
lic edilices on a rectangular model. — 
Circular temples crowned with cupolas, 
ainphitheatres of a'l elliptic form, tiien- 
tres and othei buildings on iniseella- 
iieous plans, exeiiiplitied tbeiiiagniticent 
variety of the Roman .style, wliicli, how- 
ever, was never so pure as that which 
jirevailed in the poiirisliiiig ages of 
Greece. 

nior.KAPinrAL ano ciiAUArTriiTsTir 

SKBTCHKS OF DISTIN 00 1 SH KO FKH- 

SONS liATKbY DECEASKO. 

JfKLEN Makia Wii.i.iAMs. — Tills in- 
genious lady was born (it is saiil) about 
the year 17b2, in the north of England. 
About the age of eighteen years, she 
came to London as a literary adventurer, 
and, being introduced to the late Dr. 
Kippis, was recommended by him to 
the notice of the public. She soon ob- 
tained a considerable degree of reputa- 
tion by various poems ; but her fame has 
since declined. She injured her cha- 
racter, in the opinion of a great propor- 
tion of the community, by her zeal for 
the French revolution, which she en- 
deavoured, by her writings, to render 
popular in this country. During its 
progress, she settleil at Karis, and asso- 
ciated with the followers of Rrissot. — 
Her details of the politieal state of 
France, though partial, are well written, 
and her account of the fall of Robes- 
pierre is the best that we have seen. As 
a w'oman of sense and humanity, she 
must have exulted in the ruin of that 
tyrant ; and she had a personal motive 
for rejoicing, for she had been incarce- 
rated by his order. In 17%> she pub- 
lished what appears to have been her 
chief work, — a Sketch of the Politics of 
France, in four volumes. Her Tour to 
Switzerland appeared in 1798 ; but it 
did not excite so mucli interest as her 
translation of Humboldt’s Travels in 
South-Amcrica. As a friend of liberty, 
she could not approve Napoleon’s as- 
sumption of arbitrary power; but she 
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lived peaceably under Ids sway, and also 
acquiesced in the restoration of the 
Bourbon family. Siie enjoyed the 
esteem of many friends, to whom she 
was an Intel li«^ent and agreeable coin- 
pan ion. 

Elizabeth^ duchess dowager of Buc^ 
clcuch and Qutcnsbury.—ThU lady 
united to a strong and well-ciilliuited 
niirni a refined taste for works of art, 
and her aceoiiiplishments were both 
useful and ornamental; hut her chief 
praise was derived from her benev(dencc 
and liberality. She was ealleil, em- 
phatically, “the good duchess.” She 
was remarkably ea.sy of access, always 
willing to help, yet solicitous to discri- 
minate tlie ch.iraclcTof all e;ises, and at 
once noble and prudent in her donatimis. 
AVas a respectable tradesman borne 
down by a large family and ad- 
verse circumstances? she was aware 
that no petty boon would meet the ex- 
igencies of the case, and hy large sums 
she averted the horrors of bankruptey, 
and so supported the family in their 
appearance, that a suspicion of poverty 
never glanced toward them. As it was 
always her injunction to keep her gilts 
secret, many were assisted who did not 

{ iresuinc to name their benefactress ; 
)ilt tliere were many hearts that could 
not contain the swelling gratitude which 
compelled tliem to tbaiik the band 
wbieh rescued them from ruin. 

**To every description of the poor,” 
says a writer in the tientlemaii’s Maga- 
zine, “.she was so constant a refuge, 
that it was well known numbers came 
to dwell in the vicinity of her seats, for 
the sake of partaking her bounty. I fad 
a pour man an aeeident ? she ])aid the 
surgeon for attending him, and sent to 
his family every Saturday bis usual 
wages. \Vas the mother ot a family or 
aciiild sick? o\ery day restorative food 
was given by the kind duchess. I'lu; 
widow’s children were educated and 
apprenticed, and industry was encou- 
raged and rewarded. Her liaml, even 
M'heii aged and tremulous, could always 
write orders for relieving tlie distant 
object not less than that which pressed 
upon her sight. * Give help to all, ask 
for rent from none,’ were words I once 
read myself, in a hurried note written to 
her man of business, when he was sent 
by her on an errand of mercy. Mac- 
neil, in his Skaithe of Scotland, in rela- 
tiitg the affecting story of a deserted 


wife and her babes restored to happiness 
and virtue by charitable aid, said, al- 
most fifty years ago, 

* Wha's the angel but Buccleuch 

It is said, that during the life-time of 
the duke her biisbaiid, they jointly gave 
away no less than thirty thousand 
pounds a-year in charity, and that, du- 
ring her widow-hood, she devoted near- 
ly as much to the same purpose.” 

J/r, Henry JVcele . — He was the son 
ot an engraver of maps and heraldry, 
and was born in London, in 1711H ; ami, 
after receiving an ordinary education at 
Kentish-town, he was articled to an 
attorney. As he had evinced at school 
an inclination for poetry, lie sometimes, 
in ail probability, “penned a stanza 
when he should have engrossed hut 
wo do not find that he so far neglected 
the duties of his profession, as to deserve 
reproof or excite censure. He was at 
length admitted to the privilege of prac- 
tice, and, if he did not shine among the 
ablest solicitors, he was at least con- 
sidered as an intelligeul m.inager of 
business. Before he acted for himself 
in this department, lie had published a 
volume of lyrical and other poems, 
which, though they bore the marks of 
youth, afforded a promise of future ex- 
cellence. He afterwards tried his skill 
ill dramatic poeti'Vf hut did not excel in 
it, because he did not sufficiently ex- 
phire the recesses of the human heart ; 
yet .some indications of strong feeling 
appear in his dramas. Being an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Shakspeare, he wrote 
some critical essays on the works of 
the immortal bard, and undertook a pil- 
grimage t(» his shrine at Stratford, 
where a friend re.nl one of these com- 
positions to an admiring audience. A 
series of lectures on English poetry in 
general, being prepared hy Mr. Xeele 
with great pains and study, w'cre deli- 
vered by him, in 1»26, at the Russell 
Institution, and produced both emolu- 
ment and fame. His Romance of His- 
torv we lately reviewed w'ith appro- 
bation. 

He was short in stature, but his fea- 
tures w'ere expressive, and be bad “ an 
eye of fire.” He was good-tempered 
and cheerful, kind and generous; bis 
manners were easy and agreeable ; and 
be had a turn for conviviality which is 
said to have sometimes led him beyond 
the strict limits of temperance. We 
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ill «* scirry to add, iii;ii j-Jn’. ovcr-worKiiii; 
or liis brain, or ll.r iiriiabiUty of his 
iiervrs, prodii/rd a d«‘i.iM:;(‘:»irn( ulilrh 

tci iiiiiiiiti'd in siiirulr, ,ii ,t turn* wluMi 
ho had no .ipparrm iiu'itt iiu'iit molaii- 
fhoJ}^ or dt'.spoiKicriro. 


A?.io\(; tiu» ])]iilosnj)li('rs who iloii- 
li.sbod iiMdi'i’ (lio hist .htms's ainl Ins-'on, 
Sir Konriiii Ih^hy holi'i a di^nitiod, ii 
not rho hi i; host rank ; and hi* vv.is not 
only a saoc, but a man of L'‘:ill.intr\ 
and addiH.* 5 iS, His |)ri\.ih' motiioiis 
liavr hci*n lati'ly I'uhlisbi'd from liir 
oii^inal inannsrripr : and it appoars, 
from his own aiooniif, that Ids philo- 
sophy did not prcThidc tho iimsi ar.iiMU 
and piTSi‘\Trin;C .ittarhnn-nt to a hidy 
\\ host; lionor was puhUtdy ijuestiom d 
ami irnp<‘ai.*h('d. 

Wiiftia Stanley 'v?is !i yonn^' huly tjf 

hi;;b deseent and' of i^ioai altrarlions : 
and a fretpu'iii int«’rehan;^e of xisit*', hf- 
tween her f^uaidians and the nioth. rol 
youni; Kenelin, led to tin* passion ol 
which the hner is the historian, am! 
which lie paiiiTs u ilh enthusiastic and 
nnairecled feelini>\ His motive for 
havini;- eomm^sed the picture at all, is 
curious, and is tVankly avowed. — “If 
those loose papeis should have the for- 
tune to fall into any rnairs hands, to 
u liich they were never desii^'ned, 1 de- 
sire that this last scrawl imiy hci^ par- 
don for the rest; all whicli I :im so far 
from justilyiii:*', that I know the only 
way to preserve me from censure, is the 
not owning of them. Miit sinee the re- 
mernhrance of the original cause that 
hath drawn these lines from me, is so 
sueet, that i cannot clioose hut nou- 
lisli uhatsoever relVeslicfh it in me, 
wliich appeared in that I hail not. the 
pou’cr to sacvilice llicse trillcs in the 
iiic, uliercnnto my pidgcmcnt liad con- 
demned them ; and that, if ever thev 
conic to be seen by any, their iuitlior 
and seope cannot choose but be known, 
niy follies being therein so lively ex- 
pressed, that no band init rny own could 
have traced them so exactly, I ivill in- 
genuously confess liow 1 came to spend 
any time upon so vain a subject, hoping 
that 1 may in some ineasiirc be excused 
when it shall be known that in the 
weaving of this loose w eb, which was' 
done without any art or care, 1 employ- 
ed only the few emptv sp.irt s «»f tedious 

VOf, i\ 


lioniN, Mbich would have been in dan- 
ger to ba\c lieen worstMilled if I bail 
not taken Indd of this occasion of di- 
vcision, ubicli my continual tbongbts 
administen'd to me. Vou that read, 
then, may talv notice, that after a long 
.Hill violent storm, wliich took me hc- 
twceii ill;odcs and (-andia, and sepa- 
rated from me .all tlie vessels of my licet. 

It was my misfortune to fall in with the 
i; land ol Milo, where, while I stayed 
to mend the deleets of a leaky ship, 
and to expect the relies of the tempest's 
fury, I w as courteously inxited ashore 
hy a |terson of ipiality of that place ; 
w hereunto, xvhen I liad scllled my iiio 
portant business in a good liain, I will- 
ingly condescended, being veiv conli. 
dent of the frieiidlim^ss of that people, 
but iiioie in the strength that I iiaiS 
there, u liicli was silcii, that they h.td 
more reason to Ixwxaic iloing me any 
displeasure, than I to fear any attempt 
of theirs; and hoping lliat Ihrougii the 
pleasantness of that phne and the con 
xiniencis of the sleue, I niiglif souje- 
what refresh myself, who xv.is then 
iniicli distempeied in hoiiy and suDerid 
great ailliction in my mind. I»ui more 
time passing befoie my other ‘hip', 
came thither to me than in ic.ison I 
coiihl expect, and my hooks (whiiii 
used to he my faithful and nevei-faHin;: 
coiiipanion.s) being all left ..hioail 
through till* n."gligiM!ce or rather mis- 
take of my seivant, who tljoiight I 
would not haxr‘ stayed longer tiian one 
night ashore, I j-Mssi d m\ tiu'c there 
xvith iiinch soiilmie, and my hi •,! i nter- 
lainment waswilli my oumi llioughls-. 
whieh being contrary to tli ■ manner of 
mo.st men, unless it hr; w hen melanctudy 
hath seised llieii- minds, who deem no 
.slatr* delightful that is not rpiir ki*iicd hy 
exterior pleasures, ] Mini perceived 
that my courteous host was much Iron 
hied at iny retirenuiit, omitted notjiiiig 
that might avail to divert me from it, 
and, among oilier tilings, made me a 
liberal oiler to interest me in tiie good 
graees of several of most noted 
he.iutiei of that place, wl o, in all ages 
have been knoxvn to he no niggards of 
their favours, whieh might, perad ven- 
ture, have licen wclcomely acer’pted by 
another that, like me, bud youth, 
strength, and a long time of being at 
sea, to excuse him if he had yichled to 
such a temptation. Hut J, thr.l had 
fresh in my soul the hIim of so dixine 
and xiftuoux a lieautv, th.il othcis. In 
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balance with hcr’s, did but serve to 
sliow the weakness and misjuy of tlieir 
sex, tbouirlit it no mastery to uvereome 
it ; hut yet was in some perplexity how 
to refuse niy frieml’s courtesy, without 
s»*eniinj>' uncivil. In the end, after 
some debate with myself, 1 conclinled 
that I he best way foi me would be to 
pretend «ome serious business, wliich of 
necessity did call upon me to write 
many <lespatcJM‘s, and into several 
places ; and thus, witlioiit bis offence or 
snspieM)n, i rnij^ht etijoy solitude and 
liberty. lndee«l, iny pretence was not 
alto«p*tlier a feij^ned o?ie, many extra- 
ordinaiy accidents havino; involved me 
in several intrieaeies; but, my facility 
of setting down on paper iny low con- 
ceptions havini^ been ever very f(reat, 1 
soon made an end of wliat concerned 
business, and then continuing my for- 
mer metiiod of contemplation, which I 
did witli the more devotion, having' 
overcome tin* late assault, I soon fouiul 
that one’s thoughts and mind may out- 
work themselves hy being too eagerly 
and too long fixed upon one object, 
and withal, m^ny times the memory of 
some passages which afforded me great 
<le light, stole unexpectedly upon me, I 
having of hmg time before forgotten 
them, and being then fearful of doing 
the like again; which was the cause 
that, having pen, iidc, and paper by me, 

I deemed it Inith a good diversion for 
the present, and pains tiiat would here- 
after administer me much content, to 
.set down in writing my wandering 
fantasies as they presented themselves 
to me ; which 1 <lid suddenly in loose 
sheets of borrowi'd paper, and that in 
not so full a manner as might he intel- 
ligible to any other ; hut so that to me, 
who was thoroughly acmiaintcd with 
all the dependencies of them, it might 
.serv<‘ for an index to reduce the rest 
into my reim'inbraiiec. Wherefore 1 
give warning beforehand, that no man 
hath reason to lose any time in peru- 
sing so trivial a iliscourse of a young 
and unstayed head as thi.s is, which was 
at the fiist begun only for my own re- 
creation, and tlien continued and since 
preserved only for niy own private con- 
tent.” 

While Sir Kenelm was on hi.s travels, 
an attempt was miule hy a iiohhmiaii t«» 
seduce the affections of Veiietia. (Un- 
successful in the customary mode of 
proceeding, he managed, walh the as- 
sistance of her governess, to carrv her 


into the countr} ; but, by the aid first of 
sheets, and then of her garters, she con- 
trived to escape from the chamber to 
which she had been conveyed, and wan- 
dered ahoiit the fields and woods. When 
she was in danger of being attacked by 
a wild hiMst, she was opportunely res- 
cued hy another gallant, who propa- 
gat<‘d a report of tlie death of her first 
lover. Although she rejected the ad- 
dre.s.ses of her third suitor, it was rii- 
inoivd that an improper intercourse 
exi.'^ted between them, which Kenelm 
partly attributed to his speak inji^ more 
lavislily of her favors than he had 
ground for. 'J'his report induced her, 
at the earnest request of her friends, to 
consent to marry her defender, who 
caused splendid preparations to he made 
for the nuptials, and had her portrait 
painted hy an excellent artist, which he 
used to show as a glorious trophy of her 
conquered affections. 

Hearing of the imputations which 
“ prejudiced the lady’s honor,” ami 
also of the proposed marriage, Kenelm 
was so sliocked, that he gave unre- 
strained indulgence to his re.seiitmentand 
rage : but the intelligejjce of the rup- 
ture of the inatrimuiiial treaty, on the 
part of tlio new lover, restored the phi- 
losopher to composure, and heat length, 
in defiance of the remonstrances of hi.s 
friends, gave his hand to Venetia. His 
vindication of his conduct is eloquently 
spirited : — ‘ 1 must acknowlegc that 1 
have studied so much as to be very well 
inft)rtued that no knowlegc is compa- 
rable to the knovvlege of one’s self, ami 
that all other learning is vain which 
teaeheth not to better tlie mind, and that 
the deepe.st speculutlonsarc but difficult 
trifles, if they he not employed to guide 
men’.s actions in the path of virtue, and 
<lire<'ted to gain peace and tranquillity 
to the soul ; ami that their labour is 
very ridiculous, who strive to make 
their memory the storehouse of many 
infructuous notions. And for being cold 
ill thrusting myself into great actions, 
such as usually entice awMy the aftec- 
tions of young* men, whose’ spirits arc 
unstayed through the intemperate heat 
ot their boiling blood, I hope I shall 
he pardoned at the least by those that 
know' how happy a thing it is to live to 
one’s self; for, certainly, no exterior 
thing in this world is worthy the ex- 
changing one’s leisure for it; and, when 
we depart from the inw'ard contentments 
that we may always enjoy at our own 
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pleasinv, we .uo toniiiMUed w ith tiu* do- 
siiT of future lliinirs, aiul lire irlutted 
with the present, so lli.it inir life he- 
eometli tedious, iind we taste nothing- 
hut vexations. I eoneelve iliat all men 
iiatnr.iil y desire ti» hvj‘ happily, as being 
the gieatest iilessing this life can afford 
us; hut in the ehase <>f this state most 
men steer different eonrses, ami the 
greatest jurt lose it in seeking it: for 
my jiart, I esteem that life blessed, 
whii'li is led nce(»rding to mitnre; whieli 
eannot he, unless a man’s mind he vi- 
gorous and sound, so as to Know no 
gi eater good tliaii what he i an eive 
himself: the eontrary to w irn h is. u nrii 
Ave let rnnioiir.s t.iue so deep iinpiession 
in Us, as to eaiise ns to alter onr ii'soln- 
tions :ind euih onr desiii s, w lieiela we 
eoine to livi* not hy reason, Imt .leeord- 
ing to examjde and to ilie opinion that 
will he enteitained of us: whitdiot all 
servitudes is the greatest, nu n obliging 
tlu'inselves to believe the most voie«‘s, 
and enthralling their understandings 
and jiidgeineni!® to others’ errors. And 
when the wairld shall know how little I 
valiift their eensnres, I bidieve they w ill 
soon grow* w'earvof jiersecuting me with 
them ; Avhieh I do not through <djsti- 
naey or stupidity of nature, hut for the 
vanity tliat I observe in all their pro- 
ceedings, and hec'inse I know that lie 
is not happy or iinhu|)py tliat is thought 
so, hut he only that leeleth and thinketh 
himself so. lint 1 wonder nineh that 
von, w'ho have so elevated a soul, should 
judge according hi their rule, and so 
fieavily condemn the aifection in me 
w hich you take notice of, and is not 
possible for me to disguise. 1 feel this 
in it, that, besides the settling of a 
young man’s straying and Avandering 
courses, it ]iolishet]i the mind and reli- 
neth it by causing it to Avork upon it- 
self, and to neglect all things that con- 
duce not to the hetteriiig or to the quiet 
of it, wdiicli far exceeileth all the fa- 
vours that fortune ran heap upon me, 
for they are ahvays i?i her inconstant 
hand to take away again, but nothing 
can touch or disturb this, if one betray 
not one’s self. Tins diverteth the mind 
from Aveaker and meaner passions, and 
filletli it Avith excess of joy; only one 
ought to be cautious in choosing upon 
Avhom to place it, and then it is tlie true 
office of a Avise and honest man ; for I 
think 1 can prove that love is the no- 
blest action tb.it human nature can ex* 


itnd itself unto. 1 am sine this hath 
corrected maiiA iiiiirmities and luiturul 
imperfections which had tleep seeds in 
me: and will do (he Iih<‘ in any one that 
desireth to .ipjx at woithy lo her that 
he so bin Illy .ifl’ectelh, .md, therefore, 
calletli often his p.is>.ioiis to a stiict ac- 
c on lit before flw‘ liihnnal of reason. — 
Hut, setting aside '.ill other argument^, 
I will confess ingemiimsl\ that 1 lo\e 
Vi'iietia, ami e.innol hiil iove her : lu i 
perfections meiir it : hut foi the pieseiii 
let Iho'.e pass, and he not displeased 
with me that 1 -.ly I luve her hee:in->»- 
she she. I .mi I. 'J’iie stars th.il 
:ire .ihove iis, aiul our reason, have a 
gre.il stroke in our alleelioiis, hmv free 
soever tun* wills m.iv he; hut, Avithal, 
.idd her extreme aMeitioii to me, and 
then siip[iose I could master my ow n, 
.Hid Avitluir.iAV it; yet how imgeneroiis 
should I lie, and with AA h.it lie.ii r ( oiild 
I emlure to hre.ik her heart that lovelli 
me heller th.in herself, and that hath 
obliged me to ilo the lilvi‘ toAvards her? 
for noble minds .iie more touched with 
the joy and .sorrow that hap|)en to their 
dear friends, than v\ilh their oavii, espe- 
cially when they are the procurers ‘d if 
Jiut AAdiy should you or the woild so 
much inveigh against myclioosing her? 
'riieir jinigeiiieiits are accompanied Avith 
AMiiity; let not your’s he so; hut exa 
mine her actions ihoroiighly, hefoie you 
eoiidcMiin her ; for you e.in give no solid 
reason Avhy she should he les.s valued 
for her former affert ion, since, looking 
into the reality of it, and finding it to 
he on Avorthy grounds on her side, you 
must consent that her iimocenn* is not 
impe.iched.” 


JANUAUV ANJ> Al.w ; thii jXoVt t 

of lklmoui\ wiiUcii hy the lion, 
Jlnnc Seymour Darner. 

Lady UosEiiKno was at the very pin- 
nacle of fashion, admired and respected. 
She had been married at sixteen to lord 
Uuseberg, avIio, beside being above 
sixty, was in his appearance disgusting, 
while bis understanding and riianncr.s 
Averu by no means calculated to redeem 
the faults of bis person ; but lie bad an 
immense estate, entirely in liis oavii 
power, no children by a former mar- 
riage, and offered carte blanche as to 
settlements. Miss Rayfield had not six- 
pence in tiie world, and the affaiisof 
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lier tatht'r wew so involved iii soint* 
Jiidia tninsactions, not much toliis cre- 
dit, that from him she had nothin)^ to 
expect, and liis onl\’ hopes for her fu- 
ture estahlikiimiMit wiUT to be tlerived 
from tlie h.!r<;-ain made in consid(‘ratiou 
of lu;r youtli ami powerful charms. She 
ha<l so well prolited by his maxims, as- 
si'ited by certain intuitive principles, 
iiiliereiit in her ow n breast, that she saw 
in perspective all the advantai^es she 
nii»ht derive from a marriage with a 
rich peer, and was little less anxious fo; 
its accomplishmeut, on the first over- 
tures maife hy his lordsliip, than her 
prudential ami ralriil itinjr father. The 
inarria;,'‘e was therefore * hortly cou- 
clmled : and, as the whole of the busi- 
ness hail passed iii the country, where 
at a race-hall she had been seen, ad- 
mired, and followed by tin* enamoured 
peer, she made lier appearance for tl;c 
first time on the tlieatre of fashion in 
London, in the character of a victim, 
cruelly sacrificed to ae^e and uflfliness, 
ami was almost as universally jiitied as 
she was universally admired. 

She ivas received with kindness and 
aitentions even by lord Rosebery’s fa- 
mily; for, thouyh* they would rather ho 
liad not married at all, they were at 
least pleased that he had not fallen a 
[irey to soim!thiny much worse, as he 
WMs w'ell known all his life to have 
been led by smoe woman, and indeed to 
be the certain dujie of almost ani/ wo- 
man that would take the trouble to im- 
pose oil him by cajoliny ami llattcry: 
yet the task was not easy, as the nar- 
rowness of his mind rendered him .su- 
spicious, and his total ilependcnce on 
utliers for amusement and occupation, 
fretful and diseontented. Rut once 
thorouoliljr lulled into a security, in 
which he found his own ea.se, and con- 
stant attention to humor liis every tri- 
fliiiy caprice and fancy, there was little 
to fear from his penetration. 

Lady Rosebery bad not naturally a 
vicious character; she was good-na- 
tured and compassionate ; and, perhaps, 
under other circumstances than those in 
Avhich she was placed, might in some 
measure have really merited the respect 
and consideration she for a long time 


ohiained from tlie worhi ; hut an exces- 
fdv(‘ love of pleasure, and a too gniat 
facility in its gratilication, proved her 
ruin, and finally overset all the barriers 
her gooil sense, prudence, and judge- 
ment, had opposed to its violence. She 
ceised wholly to respect herself, and 
shortly after lost the respect she vainly 
hoped hy art and duplicity to extort 
from others. When Rclmour hecaine 
attached to her, she was in the zenith of 
her charms; her conduct to her lord had 
ippeared exemplary, and scarcely was 
the voict* of eiilumny he.ird louder than 
a whisper against her. Young men, it 
is true, wevM* alw.iys of her so,ciety : 
hut her inamier to iheiii was easy am! 
nuconstraiued, ami the first step to ad^ 
mission into lier house was by proper 
attentions to her husband ; and, tliough 
she followed the full torrent of fasliioii- 
ahlo amusements, went late to every 
place, and came late from every place, 
it was always in company with women 
of approvt'd character and reputation, 
near relations of her lord, or such as in 
themselves, ace.ordlng to the opinion of 
the world, must ho of ailvanty^ije to 
her. In private society, she was never 
known to show even a shadow of dis- 
gust or contempt for her husband. -- 
Some, indeed, were of opinion that in 
!ier manner to him she carried this for- 
bearance too far tbe other way, and must 
liavc‘ reasons for thus alfeeting what 
could not be sincere. Re this as it may, 
she had by her prudence gained adegrei* 
of consideration wliich, united to her 
youth, beauty, and captivating manner, 
rendered her the most followed and 
most admired woman in tlie bright cir- 
cle of fashion. 


LOVE FANCIl-UnLY DliSfUniE I) : 

with a fine Euij^rnvinif. 

Among tlie national airs selected by 
Mr. Bishop from various sources, and 
furnished by that able composer with 
symphonies" and accompaniments, we 
meet witli a pleasing Florentine melody, 
for which Mr. Moore has supplied the 
following appropriate words : 


When night brings the hour of starlight and joy, 
There comes to my bower a fairy-wing’d boy ; 
With eyes, so bright, so full of wild arts, 

Like nels f»f light, to tangle young hearts. 
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With lips in whose keeping love’s secret might ilwell, 
Like zephyrs asleep in some rosy sea-shell. 

(1 ness who he is ; 

Name but his name; 

And his best kiss 

For rtiward yon may claim. 

WhereVi o'er tin* groniul he prints his light feel 
'I’he llonei.s .ire found iiio'.t sliiniiig and sweet; 
lli^ h»oks, as soft as light’iiiiig in l\Liy, 

'l'ht»iii;h dangerous oft, ne’er wound hiil in |>l:iy ; 
VMdo!i! n hen his wings ):ave hrnsliM overiii) lyn 
f oil’d finey its ‘ tiings were ail turning to fire, 

(Juess who he is, &c. 


M’J'I^UARV ANI» ailsrKLLANKOUS MK- 

ivioifis, Ot/ J. Cradoidc, ]\J.A. IS28, 

Mit. CiiADocK, formeily amcinherof 
the Johnsonian club, published, two 
years ago, an ent«‘rtaiiiing volume of 
anecdotes and recollections ; and, as 
tin; work was favorably received, he 
gratiiied the public witli anotlier vo- 
lume, not long liefore bis death. Mr. 
Nichols the printer, being one of his 
executt)rs, lias now brought forward 
two additional volumes, consisting of 
.selections from the papers of his de- 
ceased friend. Various parts are tri- 
lling, and some of the communications 
are not new ; but many parts may be 
read udtb ph'asuro and interest. 

The Earl of Sandivich and Miss 
Ray . — His lordship bad a way of what 
Mr. Hates and 1 termed badgering, 
wliich was not quite pleasant to all; I 
bave seen even his friend lord Denbigh 
excessively annoyed. As for ourselves, 
we always fought again ; for example, 
in a large company, lie said, ‘Now here 
is Cradock ; he makes the strangest as- 
sertion that you can possibly think of; 
he says, if a man wears a wig, he oiiglit 
to he punctual ; but punctuality ought 
to be dispensed with, if he wears bis 
own hair.’ — ‘My lord, my assertion is, 
that, if your lordship has walked out, 
you have only to change your scratch 
for your full-dressed wig ; but, if I am 
to dine out, 1 must sometimes wait half 
an hour for my hair-dresser.* — ‘Oh! 
very well ; then the hair-dresscris to be 
the regulator of your time.* 

“ Lord Sandwich was a steady friend ; 
never kept any one in unnecessary sus- 
pense; was exceedingly clear in liis 
answers h» all letters, mostly written 


with his own hand ; and I once iccol 
lecthis receiving one day seventy when 
at Leicesier. Few could have pre- 
served such temper during liis eventful 
and vexatious administration ; for he 
then was tlu* most assiduous and active 
of all the ministers. 

»• 

“When dressed, he hud a dignified 
appearance; but, to see him iii the 
street, he had an awkward, candess gait. 
Two gentlemen observing him, one of 
them remarked, ‘1 think it is lord 
Sandwich coming;* the other replied, 
that he thought he was mistaken. — 
‘Nay,’ says the gentleman, ‘ 1 am sure 
it is lord Sandwich ; for, if you observe, 
he is walking down both sides of the 
stn‘et at once.’ Hut the earl gave a 
better anecdote of himself: ‘When I 
Avas at Paris I had a dancing-master ; 
the man Avas very civil, and on taking 
leave of him 1 offered )iim any service 
in London. ‘ Then,’ said the man, bow- 
ing, ‘I should take it as a particular 
favor if your lordship Avoiild never tell 
any one of whom you learned to dance.* 

“ 1 did not know his lordship in early 
life ; but this 1 can attest, and cal) any 
contemporary to ratify, who might have 
been present, that Ave never heard an 
oath or the least profligate conversation 
at his table in our lives. Miss llay’.s 
behaviour Avas particularly circumspect. 
The elegant Airs. HincliclilFe, lady of 
the bishop of Peterborough, attended 
one nifflit with a party. She had never 
seen Aliss Ray before, and she feelingly 
said afterwards, ‘ I Avas really liiirt to 
sit directly opposite to her, and mark 
her di>crcct conduct, and yet to find it 
improper to notice her. Sho was so as- 
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siduous to please, was so very excellent, 
yet so unassuming, 1 was quite ebarined 
with her; yet a seeininir cruelty to lier 
took off the pleasure of my cvenins^.’ — 
At tliut time a good anecdotic was in 
circulation. A certain witty lady of 
quality, at the opera-house, curtsied to a 
lady of ratlier equivtical cliaracter ; 
when another, much more discreet, im- 
mediately addressed her ; ‘ I was sur- 
prised to see your ladyship notice that 
person ; you surely cannot exactly 
know all about her.’ — ‘ Not I,* said the 
lady of quality, carelessly: ‘perhaps 
you do, madam ; is it ratehing ?’ 

J)r. JlimlxCKWoi'th and hLs f.ndt /. — 
“I became intimate with Dr. llawkes- 
worth at lord Sandwich’s table at the 
Admiralty, where J constantly met him 
about the time of his publishing (nude’s 
A'^oyages. He uas a most agreeable 
companion ; hut he became careless and 
luxurious, hurt his constitution by high 
living, and was consecjnently very un- 
happy. His excellent and intelligent 
wife was always discreet ; and had the 
inanngemont of his great work, the 
Voyages, been left entirely with her, 
nothing either immoral or ollensivc 
would have appeared in it. I never 
knew till lately how much merit in for- 
mer publications was due to her. She 
was an unassuming woman, of very su- 
perior talent. The doctor never ‘ sin- 
ned’ but against himself. I le was quite 
finical in his dress, by which he some- 
times rendered himself subject to ridi- 
cule, though a favourite with all.” 

The duke of Newcastle^ the Minister. 
— He appeared .sickly and emaciated. It 
was unaccountable to me, that, so much 
as he had been ridiculed by Foote on 
the stage, he could not re.strain himself, 
even in the street, from seising your 
hca.d and holding it between his hands, 
whilst perhaps he would ask the most 
unmeaning and trifling questions. His 
table was the most splendid and luxu- 
rious that could be conceived, yet he 
alniost always confined himself to the 
plainest food. There might be vanity, 
and some strange externsd inconsisten- 
cies; but there always appeared* to me 
to be a steady disinterested integrity 
about him, and I shall alw^ays with the 
utmost gratitude revere his memory.” 

Dr. Johnson and his Imitators . — 
“Of Dr. Johnson’s manner Garrick was 
a great mimic, and by imitations at 
times rendered him abundantly ridicu- 
lous. Tom Davies monopolised his 


laugh, and liis laugh was that of a rhi- 
noceros ; but, in a plain, dictatorial 
style, Mr. John Nichols, from a long 
acquaintance, could generally .speak 
most like the venerable luminary.” 

'J'he Biographer of Socrates. — Mr* 
John (Filbert (Jooper was an extraor- 
dinary man. He possessed a fine person, 
was an excellent classic scholar, and no 
man was admitted into loftier society ; 
he was hred at Westminster, was a gen- 
tleman by birth and fortune, and a man 
t»f the most brilliant wit and ready con- 
versation I ever knew. 

Saliricaf Propvnsitjj of the Poet 
Oraj/. — As Mr. (Jr.iy was very shy and 
distant, few guessed at his ‘pec’uliar 
humour,’ as Hurd was pleased to term 
it ; he was generally seen through the 
melancholy medium of his own (Iliurch- 
yard Elegy. From recollection, 1 am 
sure lord S:imlwich was aw’are of him ; 
for, about the time he offereil himself 
as high steward, contrary to his usual 
maxim of not seeing an enemy on public 
occasions, he once said to me, I liave 
niy privati^ reasons for knmving of his 
absolute iuv(‘teracy. (If this 1 have 
now seen proof in the poem of Jemmy 
Twiteher, published by Mr. Mitford, 
ami directly applying to that contest. — 
His Long Story indeed had heenprint<‘d : 
but the world in general did not see the 
meaning of it, and it was every wheie 
disputeil whether there was in it any 
humour or not. Many light satires per- 
haps have since been given to him that 
he did not write, hiU certainly very like 
him : take that, for instance, on tlie 
Cambridge Condolence and Congratula- 
tion on the Death of King deorge tin* 
Second, and the Accession of George 
the Third. 

’ The Old Omc'b dead. 

And in Iii** ntead 
The New One takuii his place; 

Then siiiK and sigli, 

And laugh and cry. 

With dismal cheerful face.’ 

Different Characters of two Bishops. 
— “ 1 have mentioned that Hurd and 
Warburton were totally dissimilar. — 
Hurd could read none but tlic ‘ best 
things.* Warburton, on the contrary, 
when tired with controversy, would send 
to the circulating libraries for all the 
trash of the town, and the bishop would 
laugh by the hour at all the absurdities 
he glanced at. The learned world 
could never guess whence he obtained 
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so many low anecdotes; for Ills conver- 
sation and some of his letters were at 
times complete comedy. Another in- 
stance of contrast between the two bi- 
shops : — one would have gone to Bath 
from Prior-Park on a scrub pony : the 
other, when he went from Worcester to 
Bristol Hot-Wclls, was attended by 
twelve servants, not from ostentation, 
but, as he thought, necessary dignity 
annexed to his situation and cFiaracter.” 

The Explorer of the Nile, — 1 be- 
came intimate with Bruce at admiral 
Walsingham’s. ‘Who,’ says the intel- 
ligent I)r. Dibdin, has not heard of 
Bruce ? His tale was once suspected, but 
suspicion has ssunk into an acquiescence 
in its truth.” His accounts militated 
against some more favored voyages, of 
which great pains were taken to promote 
the sale. The friends of Bruce indeed 
produced many proofs of the prejudices 
that had been excited against him ; and 
1 ratlier felt that some facts were indus- 
triously dwelt upon before me, as being 
intimate with lord Sandwich. 1 made 
a direct reply, that 1 knew that the earl 
always mentioned the Abyssinian tra- 
vels in terms of admiration. Bruce and 
T became afterwards much acquainted, 
and he showed me the fine gold medals 
of many of the Ptolemies. He was a 
large man, and in an evening rather 
splendidly dressed; he had a most ex- 
traordinary complaint, which could not 
be well accounted for; when he at- 
tempted to speak, his whole stomach 
suddenly seemed to heave like the bel- 
lows of an organ. He spoke of it as 
having originated in Abyssinia, but 
that it since remained (under various 
advice) much the same in every climate. 
One evening, when he appeared rather 
agitated, it lasted much longer than 
usual, and was so violent that it alarmed 
the company.” 


NOTICES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR FE- 
BRUARY AND MARCH, 1828. 

February 22. — Allesed Seduction of 
a Boy by a Lady and her Confederates. 
— This case excited great interest in 
Irtdand. Mr. Grady, the barrister, in- 
dicted Mrs. Richards and several ac- 
complices for a conspiracy to carry off 
his son, a simple school-boy, with an 
intent that he should contract marriage 
with her daughter Kllen. It was stated 
tliatthehoy had fallen into the snare, 


and that a rirotna-Greeii marriage was 
the consequence. Such a letter was 
produced on the part of the prosecutor, 
as showed that Ellen was a hold loose 
girl ; but its authenticity was denied by 
the defendants, who not only vindicated 
her character and conduct, but main- 
tained that the youth, far from being in- 
veigled by art, was particularly forward 
and active in the business, “knew what 
he was about, and had liis eyes open.” 
The imputed offence, therefore, was 
thought not to be within the statute of 
queen Anne, and the indictment became 
nugatory. 

28. — The arrival of the Turkish ma- 
nifesto excited a strong sensation. It 
breathed resentment and defiance against 
all the enemies of the Moslem faith ; but 
its hostility was principally directed 
against the Russians, who were accused 
of having systematically aimed, for 
the last nfty years, at the ruin or dis* 
meinberment of the Turkish empire. — 

“ At length (says the sultan in this cu- 
rious state-paper) the Russians drew the 
English and French into an alliance, 
under the pretence of rescuing the 
Greeks from oppression, and it was ar- 
rogantly proposed that the Porte should 
relinquish all interference in the affairs 
of those rebels, and give up its lawful 
authority over them in return for a tri- 
fling tribute. As these proposals tended 
to draw gradually into the hands of the 
Christians all those parts of Europe and 
Asia in which the Greeks were mingled 
with the Moslems, and (O horrible 
profanation !) to convert mosques into 
churches, they could not be accepted 
consistently with a tlue regard to reason, 
law, policy, or religion; but, as it was 
expedient to temporise, while prepara- 
tions were made lor war, evasive replies 
were made, and the negotiations were 
protracted. ’ ’ {This is a plain confession 
of insincerity and duplicity on the part 
of the grand signor,') — “Proud of their 
naval superiority, the confederates 
obstinately insisted on the acceptance of 
their offers, and prevented the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleets, sent to chastise 
the insurgents, from attacking the 
islands and the fortresses. The two 
squadrons, having entered the port of 
Navarino, were quietly expecting new 
instructions from the Porte, when the 
Christian fleets, which unexpectedly 
entered the same harbour as friends, 
began to fire all three together, and thus 
perfidiously made war without declaring 
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it. The sultan’s nuHlerafion, however, 
induced him to listen to those allegations 
wliich imputed the blame of the action 
to his coiiujianders, and to proniist' that 
the Greeks, on tluni* submission, should 
he pardoned and even favored : hut, as 
the three powers still jieremptorily re- 
<iuired that Attica, the Moroa, and the 
isles of the Archipelago, should he pro- 
nounced imlejKMident, no agreement 
with such detei mined enemies could be 
expected. As war therefore w.is una- 
voidable, all the faithful were called 
upon to exert their most strenuous ef- 
forts in the defence of their ivligion and 
their country, being well assured tliat, 
if they should fall in so holy a cause, 
elerna'l saUation would l)e their re- 
wanl.” 

This manifesto furnished the Russian 
potentate with a preteuee for attacking 
the Turks ill his own name, lie was 
pleased at the opportunity of aggran- 
flisement, and prepared for an invasion 
<if the Turkish provinces, vindicating 
his intended hostililics hy a reterente lo 
the sultan’s violation of the treaty of 
Ackerman, and also hy an allegation of 
recent injuries. U’e do not see how this 
conduct, on his part, can justly excite 
the alarm with which it has filled our 
cabinet, if be and Francis and Frederic 
should severally take nsliri’ oJ'Turkt t/, 
tlie balance of European }»ower will le- 
main nearly the same : and, with regard 
to the Greek contest, the czar is not re- 
leased, by the new branch of hostility 
whicli lie meditates, from the obliga- 
tions of the treaty of London ; or, if 
he should not adhere to his engagements 
in that respect, Great-Jlritain and France 
may settle without his aid the adairs 
of Greece. JA't our hold minister re- 
monstrate with him ; hut to attack him 
by arms would be unnecessary and im- 
politic. 

28 . — A calamitous Accident. On 
the spot where the Royalty Theatre 
stood, which was some years ago de- 
stroyed by fire, a new' and elegant struc- 
ture (the Royal Jinins wick Theatre) had 
rapidly risen, which was opened, on the 
2.^»th, with a respcctiible company ; but 
mischief lurked under a fair exterior. 
The eagerness of the proprietors (Mr. 
Maurice and Mr. (/arruthers) for its 
speedy completion, had induced them 
to announce that it would be opened so 
early as the 31st of January ; and, when 
they found the performance of tliat rasli 
]|)roQiisc inipracticahUs they still preci- 


pitated the grand display of their histri- 
onic and scenic all ractions. Re fore the 
day of ojiening, doubts were entertained 
of the substantiality and security of the 
building ; but these suspicions were 
over-iuled and silenced by the authority 
of the masters of the theatre, and a re- 
hearsal (»f Guy Mannering was ordered. 
This business w'as on the point of coni- 
meiicing, when a strange noise was 
heard. It w'as not a cracking, but a 
rumbling sound, whicli conlinucd for 
in.Miy seconds. One of the lustres then 
fell;. in awful crash immediately en- 
sued, and file roof fell with destructive 
w’eight. Many were buried under the 
mins, while some escaped l»y great pre- 
sence of mind and tortunatc circiim- 
slances. Mr. Maurice, the Misses Fcaron 
and Fieeman, and eight other persons, 
lost their lives, and oihers were hrniscd 
and severely injured. 

An iiHjuiry into the cau.sc of this 
dreadful misfortune v. as regularly in- 
stituted by tlnM'.oroner, in the course 
of the examination it .'ppe.ired, tliat 
even some of the common work- 
men, who are not very i[uick-siglited 
on these occasimis, considiu'ed tliehiiild- 
ing as unsafe, and those who superin- 
tended their opcraiions were still more 
impressed with ideas of dungiu*. Mr. 
Pound, a director of the brick- work, 
said, “ be always thought that the liang*- 
iiig of great weights from the iron roof 
would endanger the house; hut he had 
never expressed that apprehension lo 
any person, an»l indeed did not trouble 
his head about the matter, because it 
was not his business.** 

Here wc may remark, that this sort 
of delicacy, wdiich avoids intermeddling 
ill the particular departments of otliers, 
in a case which may atlect liunian life, 
arguc,s a great w'ant of feeling. It re- 
minds ns of an officer of the royal house- 
hold of Spain, who, when the king was 
seriously incommoded in a close room 
hy a very fierce fire, suffered his master 
lo catch a fever which proved fatal, 
rather than offer any aid or service 
which did not fall within the circle of 
his ordiirary duties, 

Mr. Whitwcll, the architect, taking 
notice of the objections of many persons 
to a metal roof, sai<l that this, which was 
of wrought iron, was lighter tlian one 
of wooiK and sufficient in every respect 
for all the purposes for which it was 
constructed ; but he addial, that lie liad 
frc<|iiontly remonstrated against the im- 
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proper use of the roof ; for a l.irjje floor, 
extending over a great part of the house, 
like wise all the floors over the stage, 
and all the machinery, were siipported 
chiefly hy being siispenclfd from the 
roof, in repiignahce to the object of thiit 
part of tliL* building. Notice of the pro- 
bable failure of the roof under its enor- 
mous load was given, he said, above 
21 hours before the catastrophe; 
but he was kept in utter ignoriince of 
this most important circumstance. — 
Hence it appears, tliat the negligence, 
blindness, and precipitancy of the pro- 
prietors, led to all the mischief. 

Aecidenl at Manchestev . — On the 
same day, thirty-seven persons were 
hinried into eternity by the alleged 
mismanagement of the conductors of a 
ship-lanifcli. When tills misfortune was 
mentioned to some intelligent ship-car- 
penters at Liverpool, one of them re- 
maiked, “ that it was in tlie highest de- 
gree dangerous to suffer so large a num- 
ber of jiersons (about 200) to he on the 
deck of the flat during tlie launch, more 
rspe<*ially as the vesstd was launched 
with her m.ists and rigging up. A ves- 
sel without ballast is peculiarly liable to 
be swayed on one side by any weight 
on the deck, and that liability h of 
course inncli increased when the masts 
are up. At our port it is customary not 
to allow more than forty persons to be 
on deck, even at the launching of a 
large shipVitlioiit its masts.’^ 

Jlarch 17 . — A Clown's Farewell , — 
A merry fellow wa.s Joe (irimaldi before 
his illness; and, when he lately acted 
the part of a drunken man at Sadler’s- 
Wells, he showed that he had some re- 
, mains of mirth and pleasantry. At the 
close of the performances, he advanced 
to the front of the stage, while the 
players silently arranged themselves 011 
each side, and thus ad^lresscd the au- 
dience. — “ Ladies and (■cntlcmen, many 
persons here present — judgingfrom my 
appearance — no doubt look upon me as 
a very aged man. I will convince them 
of the contrary. I was born on the 
18th of December, in the year — 
consequently, on the 18th of last De- 
cember, 1 completed my forty-eighth 
year. It is not age, therefore, that has 
thus bowed me down, but disease ; and 
1 humbly submit to the affliction. Be- 
fore I was three years old, 1 was en- 
gaged to perform at this theatre ; and I 
nave remained its constant and faithful 
servant even until now, — a period of 
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foity.fi VC years. In the course of that 
time, I have iirrived— I hope 1 may say 
it without being accused of vanity — at 
the very top of my profession (applause 
and cries, — ‘You have! you have!*^ 
— and my path thereto lias been conti- 
niitilly cheered, and my humble exer- 
tions fostered and encouraged by your 
kind indulgence and liberal support.-— 
But my race i.s ended— (No ! no ! no !) 
— for tliesc four years past, 1 have la- 
boured under serious and continual in- 
disposition, and I have no hope left that 
I shall ever again be able to appear 
before you — 1 feel that it is impossible; 
but that you may enjoy uninterrupted 
he'dlth — that hle.ssing which alone can 
make this life comfortable — sliall be the 
earnest prayer of Joe Grimaldi to the 
last hour of his existence. Before I 
conclude, permit me to say, tliat the 
proprietors of this establishiiient have, 
in the most handsome manner, given me 
the use of the theatre for this night gra- 
tuitously (they ou^ht to give you a 
pension for life ! cried several voices.) 
My kind friends the performers, by 
whom I arn now snrroiiudcd — the gen- 
tlemen of the orcliestra — all — all have 
freely given me their services to enable 
me to appear before you this last time, 
and for my own exclusive benefit. To 
you — to them — I oifer niy heartfelt 
thanks, and I — 1 can only say, God 
bless you all I — Farewell!" 


A MEMOIR OP MR. uisnop, the Com* 
poser; with a Portrait* 

Those who contribute to the “ stock 
of harmless pleasure," deserve the re- 
spect of society. In this point of view, 
the able and successful cultivators of the 
science of music are entitled to distinct 
and honorable notice. We therefore 
embrace the opportunity of tracing the 
public progress of Mr. Henry ttowley 
Bishop. 

He was born in London, and in his 
early youth was placed under the musi- 
cal tuition of the celebrated Francesco 
Bianchi. In the year 1806, he com- 
menced that course by which he is still 
distinguished, by composing some of 
the airs for the bullet of Tamerlane and 
Bajazet. Another piece of the same 
kind soon followed, called Narcissus 
and the Graces, for which he furnished 
the music. About two years afterwards, 
he appeared to greater advantage in the 
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ffrand ballet called Caractacus, and, in 
1809, flic opera of the Circassian Bride, 
performed at Drury-lune Theatre, placed 
his abilities in a conspicuous point of 
view. On the next nig-ht after the first 
representation of this piece, that house 
was destroyed by fire, and the scores of 
the new opera were entirely consumed 
in the flames. This music had been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by those who 
were qualified to criticise it, and there 
are specimens still occasionally per- 
formed, such as the duet of ‘1*11 love 
thee,* which amply communicate the 
extent of the loss. It was not, however, an 
irreparable misfortune, and IVf r. Bishop’s 
tide of fortune was not to be turned oy 
such a loss : for the proprietors of Co- 
vent-garden theatre, seeing his merits 
and knowing how to employ them, 
formed an engagement with him for 
three years, to compose and direct the 
music of that establishment. He en- 
tered on this important office in I8U). 
The first piece, in consequence of this 
arrangement, upon which Mr. Bishop’s 
talents were employed, was a musical 
drama in three acts, by Norton, selected 
from Scott’s poem of the Lady of the 
Lake, with some unimportant variations, 
and produced as the Knight of Snow- 
don. In the music of this' piece be dis- 
played a degree of talent seldom sur- 
passed by British composers. Before 
the expiration of this engagement, the 
Virgin of the Sun, the iEthiop, and the 
Renegade, were produced ; and the 
great musical picture of a storm and 
earthquake, which enriched the first of 
these pieces, will be long and raptu- 
rously remembered. A fresh engage- 
ment, for five years, was now concluded ; 
and when we say that Mr. Bishop sig- 
nalised it immediately by the Miller 
and his Men, no ampler proof can be 
given of the indications with which it 
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The British Institution , — Our artists 
certainly do not degenerate, if we mapr 
judge from the new exhibition of their 
works. We perceive many pieces of 
great merit, and there are very few, if 
any, that deserve cither severe censure 
or absolute contempt. 

Among the most striking pictures 
we may rank the Amphitrile of Mr. 
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commenced. A melo-dramatic piece» 
styled For England Ho ! next enabled 
him to maintain the impression which 
Ills prior works had made ; and, during 
the five years, he composed a variety of 
pieces, some of which reflected high 
credit on his talents. 

In 1819, he became a joint proprie- 
tor of the oratorios with Mr. Harris. 
The next year, a separation of interests 
occurred, and these splendid perform- 
ances were conducted by Mr, Bishop 
upon his own responsibility, and under 
his entire control. Arrangements had 
been made which invested Tiim with the 
same degree of power for seven suc- 
cessive seasons ; lie profited, however, 
by a clause in the contract to relinquish 
them at the end of the first, and with- 
drew to the continuance of those thea- 
trical avocations which they had too 
sensibly interrupted. 

A great public honor was paid to Mr. 
Bishop in the autumn of 1820, when he 
visited Dublin, and received the freedom 
of that city by an unanimous vote. On 
the institution of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, he was appointed one of its direct- 
ors. He also belongs to the royal aca- 
demy of music, as a professor of har- 
mony ; and he now conducts the musical 
establishment at Drury-lane Theatre. 

He is said to have been concerned 
ill the production of more than seventy 
theatrical pieces ; of this number, more 
than half are his own unassis(jpd compo- 
sitions. He also supplied the music of 
three tragedies, the Apostate, Retribu- 
tion, ana Mirandola, and a Triumphal 
Ode, performed at the oratorios ; and lie 
has published a multiplicity of single 
songs, duets, and glees. He arranged 
the Melodies of various Nations, and 
the National and Popular Airs, now in 
rogress, are adjusted and harmonised 
y Tiis skill and experience. 


Hilton. The sea-goddess is a beautiful 
figure, escorted amidst the waves by 
Tritons, whose swelling conchs attest 
her joyful progress. To a classical 
scholar the subject may he more inter- 
esting than to an ordinary observer; 
but even the latter will he pleased with 
the elegance and spirit of the represent- 
ation. 
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The Beheading of the Doge of Ve- 
^ nice, Marino Faliero, by Delacroix, 
'though an unfinished piece, displays 
considerable merit. A critic properly 
observes, that it malces a direct appeal 
to the imagination, the feeling, and the 

a ement, without any commonplace 
or affectation. On the landing- 
place of the staircase is the scene of 
execution ; and above, in a raised gal- 
lery, arc collected the members of the 
senate, one of whom, having received 
the sword from the executioner, is hold- 
ing it up, and exclaiming to the popu- 
lace below, '‘Justice has punished a 
traitor.” The attitude of this figure is 
simple and natural. But the scene of 
death its(df is (as it should he) the most 
important feature in the picture. It is 
conceived with power and originality, 
and with a correct feeling of the appaU 
ing and the dreadful. The headless 
liody of the doge is stretched upon the 
ground ; a cloTce covers the ghastly 
object, leaving the imagination to dwell 
in surmise upon that which would 
only give disgust by being made too 
palpable; and, at a'distance from the 
trunk, the cloke betrays the situation of 
the head, which has an awful effect. 
But the most clever object is the figure 
of the executioner ; and we cannot but 
think the conception of this character a 
touch of genius. There he stands, in 
a simple and untheatrical attitude, like 
a living mummy, as hard in feature as 
in linrd). ills gaunt figure, and un- 
yielding, unmoved, and shockingly 
unfeeling face, stood before us nearly 
the whole of the night, in the full size 
of life, with all the appearance of real- 
ity, and with a very strong intensity of 
purpose. Another circumstance we 
would notice; that is, the judgement 
which the artist has shown in selecting 
the class and character of countenance 
in the groupe collected in the raised gal- 


lery ; they are not French or English 
men, but they are the national faces we 
meet with in the old paintings of the 
Italian school.” 

Mr. Etty, who has succeeded Mr. 
Flaxman as a royal academician, ex- 
hibits two new pieces, — Cupid pleading 
for Psyche, and Love now wakes, and 
wakens Love ; but we cannot speak, in 
very high terms, of the merit of either, 
though we certainly do not say that 
they are below mediocrity. 

Mr. 11. T. Bone displays several 
pleasing pictures. Ilia Titian in his 
IStudy combines an imitation of that 
great artist’s tone of coloring with an 
approach to the manner of Iteinbrandt. 

VVho’ll serve the King? by Mr. Far- 
rier, may be adduced as a proof of his 
increasing skill. Nothing can be finer 
than the ^ay, swaggering air of the ur- 
chin who IS endeavouring, by the offer 
of a gilt button, to enlist a poor little 
fellow, who appears half alarmed, and 
ct half tempted to join the infantile 
and, marching up in “ most admired 
disorder,” wiSi shouts of merriment, 
which are almost audible. 

VVe admire Mr. Gill’s Young Draught- 
Players* The piece is well colored, 
and very neatly finished; and the 
figures are natural and characteristic. 
To the Dancing Dogs of the same 
artist we must also allow the tribute of 
praise. 

A strong though transient interest is 
excited by Mr. Parker’s Smugglers 
alarmed. The alarm is well expressed, 
and not in such a mode as to detract 
from the general spirit of those cha- 
racters. 

Mr. Edwin Landseer’s Deer fallen 
from a Precipice cannot he viewed with- 
out feeling for the eventual fate of a 
fine animal, exposed to the attacks of 
ferocious birds. The subject is treated 
in a masterly manner. 




THE king’s theatre. 

The star of this house continues to 
shine brightly. Madame Pasta exerts 
her talents so effectually, that the en- 
raptured amateurs say, “No person of 
taste can grudge her the five thousand 
pounds which she will have for the sea- 


son : —ten thousand pounds would not 
be too great a recompence for her su- 
perlative merit.” It might be deemed 
a sort of musical heresy to say that she 
is overpaid. Her recent performance, 
in 11 Crociato in Egitto, was admirable. 
The manner in which she threw feeling, 
soul, animation, and tenderness, into 
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Iicr character, forcibly struck every ob- 
server. Perhaps the hnest thing that she 
executed was her solo in the second act, 
where sljehimented the wi etched state of 
her heart, and evinced anxiety at the ab- 
sence of lier son. The contraht between 
this poignancy of feeling and the light- 
ness of lieart displayed when she ima- 
gined to herself the approach of the 
youth, was exquisite, and produced a 
must thrilling ellVct on the house. — 
Madame Schiitz lately riia<Ic her (Irstap- 
pearance in this country. She performed 
the part of Scsto in Mozart’s fine opera, 
the Ch'incnza di 'I’ito, and Aladamet^a- 
radori resnmei! the p.irtuf Vitcllia. The 
voice of tlie foimcr lady U a mezxo 
soprano^ pos-.e.’'sing snihciciit compass 
and flexibility to give eftVel. the exe- 
cution of the most di/ncult passages. — 
Her duet u irh (arailori in the first scene, 
Come ti piarr, unpoHi^ was inuch ap- 
plauded and encored, as \vell as the ce- 
lebrated 7A/i peulom al primo ojfctto^ 
in the second act, which was sung in a 
truly excellent style by both ladies. At 
the conclusion of tiie opera, Madame 
Schutz, being loudly called for, pie- 
sen ted herself to receive the congratu- 
lations of th.e audience. 

As wc ought not to speak exclusively 
of the singers, let us ptay some atten- 
tion to the dancers. The ballet of Le 
Sicilien^ on VAmant Pcintre^ was re- 
produced with a view of introducing 
Mademoiselle Albert (ilaughter of the 
celebrated dancer of tliat name) to the 
acquaintance of a British audience. She 
was received u ith great applause. This 
young lady possesses a very good 
figure: all her altitudes are graceful, 
and ail her steps bespeak an intimate 
acouaintance with her art. This ballet 
is lively, and the music is excellent. — 
Almost every instrument, except the 
violin, performs an agreeable solo. 

A now ballet, called PhillU et A/c- 
UbiCi ou Amour Constant^ serves to 
show to advantage the grace and agility 
of Mademoiselle Brocard ; hut there is 
nothing striking in the subject. 

onuny-LANE xheathe. 

A tragedy entitled Don Pedro^ from 
the pen of lord Porchestcr, has lately 
been brought forward in the absence of 
the noble author, who is now wandering 
over Spain. — The plot is partly historr- 
ana partly (i(;ticious. — Pedro and his 
inegithnate brotlier, Henry of Trasta- 
inar, arc rivals for the crown of Spain. 


The former, who is snrnarncd the Cruel, 
gains possession of it, and also obtains 
the hand of Blanche of Jtourhoii, which 
had previously been promised to IJenry, 
to whom she was strongly attached, and 
who was as warmly devoted to her. — 
At the opening of the tragedy, Pedro 
has discarded his queen Qvho remains 
in seclusion), and has resigned himself 
wholly to tlie influence of tii^ mistress, 
Maria do Padilla, vvlio employs herself 
in plans to destroy Blanche, in hopes of 
succeeding her on the tlirone. In this 
project she is aided by Kalian, a Jew, 
wlibse deailly enmity to the queim is 
produced by certain indignities which 
were otfered to him in lier presence 
chamber. Tins in itself is an insnfli- 
cient motive, but he has no otlier, while 
lie lias much stronger grounds of hatred 
toward Maria, as lie liiuls his own name 
in her list of d(‘volcd victims, ilmiry 
invades Spain for the seisure of tlie 
throne; and in tlie second act, under 
tlie disguise of a coiifcsMir, contrives to 
obtain an interview uilli Bi.inclie, and 
learns that her aHeclion for him is un- 
changed. The third act, opens with a 
long scene between Pedro and Daniot, 
a wretcli wlio is employi'd to poison 
tlic queen and throw lier body into the 
river. We infer that this event is post- 
poned by the rapid approach oi Henry's 
forces, and we nextiiiid .Maria borrow- 
ing money of Kabaii, to sustain the ex- 
pense of Ihe war. Huring a haiiqiicr, 
at which the minstrels sing various ap- 
propriate songs, ilciiry learns that 
Blaiiclie is closely coulined by the 
order of Pedro, and that her life is in 
the most alarming danger, lie aecord- 
iugly proceeds with all haste to Seville ; 
and while he is on tlic way, and at the 
moment when Blanche is expecting 
death, a siuldmi rescue arrives, as she 
imagines, in the person of Ileiiry. It 
turns out to he no otlier than the Jew, 
disguised as a knight-errant, who thus 
endeavoured to gain possession of the 
person of Blanche, that he might wreak 
his vengeance upon her. The fifth act 
is full of business; in the interval a 
battle has heeii fought and Pedro de- 
feated ; and after an interview with 
Maria, who in vain endeavours to per- 
suade him to fly, Henry enters and kills 
his brothci, who dies with curses in his 
mouth. Maria takes poison just before 
Henry assails and captures the palace, 
and she informs him that she has taken 
care that Blanclic shall not survive h(*r. 
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having administered to her also a deadly 
draiii^ht. The queen enters at this ino- 
jnent, and dies in the arms of Henry* 

The part of Maria dc Padilla was in- 
judiciously assigned to Mrs. VV. West, 
whose tragic powers are unequal to the 
passion and energy of such a character ; 
and Miss Ellen Tree did not particu- 
larly distinguish herself in the repre- 
sentation of the injured queen. Cooper 
did not act us if the p.irl of tlie tyrant 
pleased him, and Macrcady, as Henry, 
had few opp«utmiities of shining. — 
Wallack’s character (that of the Jew) 
was the best sustained liolh in the wri- 
ting and in liic perlorniaiice. The 
tragedy was jioarly condeinned on tiie 
first evening, and the second seemed to 
consuniniate its ruin. 

An actress of the n.ime of Duff has 
appeared at this house, in tite character 
of Isabel i;i. This lady has a pleasing 
eonntenaiice and an elegant figure, and 
seems to possess a great know lege of 
the business of tlie stage, with which 
she had opportunities of becoming fa- 
miliarly aequaintc<t on the hoards of the 
Dublin theatre. 'I’hc graceful ease of 
her deportment, her proper conception 


of the autlior*s meaning, and her cm- 
passiuned manner in the delivery of the 
text, made a considerable impression 
upon the audience, which was very 
numerous, lii portraying the various 
emotions which hy turns afflict and ex- 
cite the feelings, she displayed no ordi- 
nary share of talent. Diron was played 
by Macready, Villeroy by Cooper, and 
Carlos by Wallack. These performers 
did ample justice to their respective 
characters. 

COV ENT-GARDEN TH EATUE. 

IVfii. Kean having in a great mea- 
sure recovered fivirn his indisposition, 
his co-operation with Mr. Kernhle 
and Mr. Voungin tl»e tr.)gedy of tllhello 
formed such an attraction, that the* house 
soon contained [uany more persons tli ni 
it could coiivenii'iitly hold ; and such a 
clamor arose during the first act, that it 
became expedii‘nt to allow, to those who 
conij)lained, a return of the price of ad- 
mission, or an order for another even- 
ing. Many accepted this offer, and re- 
tired ; and the play proceeded with 
scarcely any other noise than the ap- 
plause of the audience. 


DESCRIPTION OF TIIK ENGRAVINGS. 

ErEJVING ORESS. 

Tims is a dress of pink crape, with a broad border, bonillomie^ over which are 
three detached fiill-bjown roses. The body is plain, with a very broad falling 
tucker of blond ; the sleeves arc short and full, finislicd round the arm by a frill 
of blond The head-dress is very much elevated on the summit, and puffs of 
white and silver riband, edged witli pink, are intermingled with the bows of hair. 
The necklace is formed of two rows of pearls, with a girundulc ornament in front, 
of three pear-pearls. A bouquet is Worn on the right side of the bust, of a^full- 
blown white rose, with its green foliage. The rcticulc is of brocaded silk, light 
green and silver, with superb tassels. 

* n'ALKIKG DRESS. 

The new costume for the promenade consists of a high dj-ess of ^ros de iVa- 
‘ples^oi a light shade of barbel blue, with two very deep flounces, cut in points, 
and bound and beaded by narrow rouleaujc. The body is et\ gvMtc., with full 
sleeves, confined at the wrists by bracelets of cameos, set in gold. The throat is 
surmounted by a muslin falling' collar, edged and frilled with fine lace. The 
bonnet is of black velvet, trimmed with black satin, bound with pink rouleaux^ 
and the border of the brim is bound in the same manner, with two rosettes under \U 
Strings of broad black riband, edged with a rose-colored stripe, float loosely. 
A Thibet shawl of indian-red, with a variegated border, is generally worn with 
this dress. 

N. B. — Wc are indebted to the taste of Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, Portnian- 
square, for these dresses. ^ 
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MOntBLY CALSMDAR OF FASHION, 

Balls, concerts, and evening parties, 
together with the Italian opera, now pre- 
sent a charming variety of novel and 
elegant fashions to the eye of taste. — 
The evenings in London, at this time, 
form the most delightful epoch in the 
life of a modern and youthful bslle: 
her still handsome mother, just arrived 
at middle age, hnds improvement both 
in the manners and style of the present 
day, while the grandmothers sigh at 
the late hours, the extravagances and 
luxuries of dress, and the want of com- 
fort in modern squeezes, and reflect 
that, in their youth, all was not as it is 
now. 

Among the new silk pelisses, which 
are rather more in favor than the clokes, 
is one of a flne claret-colored taffeta. 
It is trimmed with rouleaux of the 
same, round the border, and also where 
it closes in front. Shawls also arc now 
much in request. Some of a beautiful 
kind have made their appearance; they 
are called Thibet shawls, although they 
are of English manufacture ; they are 
warm, and at the same time liglit and 
delicately soft; their colors arc very 
fine, and the patterns of the borders 
superb. Mantles are yet worn, both for 
the carriage and the promenade ; there 
is nothing new in their make. 

The bonnets, which are still large, 
are chiefly of black velvet, with blond 
at the edge of the brim, though several 
black and colored satin hats have ap- 
peared, particularly in carriages. The 
hats still continue to extend very wide 
from each temple, and being placed 
very backward, seem to give to the 
weafers a crazydooking appearance. 

Morning dresses are often of dark -co- 
lored cambric, trimmed with two broad 
flounces, each bordered with Indian 
chintz of the most lively colors. A 
favorite afternoon-dress for home cos- 
tume is of gros de Naples^ the color 
fumhede Londres; it is finished at the 
border by a broad layer of black velvet. 
Gowns of gros de J^aplea^ of various 
colors, arc much in request at dinner- 
parties ; and, for the evening, satin pre- 
vails more than velvet among our ma- 
tronly belles. Young ladies wear 
dresses of cr&pe-aerophaney either white 
or colored ; and those of gauze or tulle 
are most in favor for the ball-room.-— 
The trimmings of ball-dresses are very 
slight, as they ought always to both 


for their light appearance, and the com- 
fort of the fair dancer. The bodies of 
ball and evening dresses are low, are'' 
chiefly en gerbe, and finished across the 
upper part of the bust with a drapery 
d la Sevigni, 

The elegant little Jichu^ placed very 
backward, still constitutes a favorite 
head-dress for the social party ; but wc 
arc sorry that the love of novelty has 
destroyed the once chaste simplicity of 
this becoming coiffure: it is now too 
much loaded with gay bows of riband 
or large flowers, instead of its being of 
rich and beautiful blond, with, perhaps 
a few moss rose-buds: now all the ele- 
gance of the blond is lost by a profusion 
of ornaments, which destroy its effect. 
Turbans and turban caps are still worn 
in half-dress, with few decorations: the 
beret seems rather on the decline, but it 
is still worn at the opera-house, as is 
tliat most beautiful of all opera dress- 
hats, black velvet, ornamented with 
pearls and white plumage. The turban 
cap, and the bloiize cornette, of exqui- 
sitely fine blond, arc the most fashiona- 
ble • head-dresses in home costume. — 
Flowers are scattered sparingly ; hut 
the deficiency is filled up by bows of 
richly figured gauze ribands. Turbans 
of all kinds, white as Avell as colored, 
form a favorite coiffure in the dress cir- 
cles of our theatres. 

Never did jewellery claim a more di- 
stinguished place in dress than at this 
period. Every precious gem is now 
seen decorating the fingers, wrists, 
necks, ears, and busts of our fair coun- 
trywomen. The fashion of odd brace- 
lets still prevails; on one wrist is a 
superb cameo head, clasping a band of 
dark braided hair ; while the other wrist 
is distinguished by fine oval pieces of 
onyx or agate, distinctly set inwrought 
gold. 

Emeralds and brilliants display their 
lustre in the rings worn by our ladies of 
rank ; rubies, pearls, and diamonds, by 
turns adorn their bosoms, and depend 
from their ears. 

The colors most in esteem for man- 
tles and pelisses, and general dresses, 
are Macassar-brown, myrtle-green, la- 
vender, Indian red, slate, and violet ; 
for turbans, hats, berets, and ribands, 
scarlet, jonquil, spring-green, Chitiese- 
rosc-color, and celestial-blue. 

StOBBS PARIStBNNBS. 

Very little change has taken place in 
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out-door costume, since the last month. 
One new kind of pelisse only has been 
•remarked, which was of gros dc Sanies 
of pearl-grey, with a slight embroidery 
of nlack down the front and round the 
cape. Fur tippets are worn over high 
dresses, and are chiefly of the boa kind. 

Colored satin iiats,of light hues, have 
made their appearance ; they arc gene- 
rally lined with white satin, and simply 
trimmed, with a few straps put on in 
crescents. Hats for the morning exhi- 
bitions are either of white or colored 
gros dc8 [ndes; they have very large 
brims, and are ornamented with a long 
weeping-willow feather, fixed on the 
crown by a bow of riband. The fea- 
thers on almost all hats which are of 
satin, are fancifully cut; the most in 
favor are those which resemble the leaves 
of a pine-apple. The crowns are sur- 
rounded by long puffs of riband. On 
hats for the morning walk, it is custom- 
ary to have a demi-vcil. 

A very beautiful evening-dress has 
appeared of emerald-green satin ; the 
border of which was ornamented by a 
gold lace. The corsage was in the 
Mary Stuart style, and was laced across 
the stomacher part by rows of pearls ; 
rows of which, placed close together, 
formed a belt round the waist, which 
was terminated by acorn-tassels. Long 
sleeves of white blond were separated 
by two bands; one in the centre of the 
arm, the other just below the elbow. — 
Another novel dress was worn lately by 
a celebrated French belle. It consisted 
of a skirt of lilac gauze, with a satin 
body, from which depended several 
broad ribands of straw-colored satin, 
which fell as low as the hem round the 
border of the skirt. 


Gowns of black satin arc only now 
worn in half-dress : they have a broad 
hem round the skirt, next to the shoe, 
and no trimming ; they arc set in full 
plaits round the waist. A pelerine, 
trimmed round with black blond, is 
worn over these dresses, and the sleeves 
arc finished by a narrow ruffle. This 
is reckoned the most elegant demupa^ 
ruve of the present day. Some dresses 
are surrounded by trimmings so liroad 
and complicated, that the skirt has a 
marked Rotundity, and seems to stand 
alone. Madame la Dauphine was lately 
seen in a velvet dress of an auricula 
brown, with a plain low body, the sleeves 
short and very full. The sleeves of some 
evening dresses are slushed in the Spa- 
nish fashion ; the slashes filled in oy 
tulle or cr^pedisse. Dresses of groa 
dea Indes have the corsages made in the 
form of a heart before and behind ; the 
skirt is set on in double full plaits. The 
trimming at the border consists of a bias 
fold, headed by a rouleau. On the bias 
are leaves of velvet or of satin. 

Dress hats arc often seen with a broad 
blond fluted over the brim, and on the 
lining under the brim. Seven feathers 
adorn tkpsc hats ; one white, the others 
of different hues: thev arc fixed all 
round the crown ; wreatlis of flowers are 
placed rather low over the forehead, and 
ascend in an arch on each temple. Blue 
and white marabouts, supported by a 
diamond comb, form a favourite coiffure 
for full dress : the ornamental part of 
the comb represents a large crescent, on 
one side of which are seen ringlets of 
hair. Small caps of blond, the borders 
supported by little bunches of blue-bells, 
or wild roses of a very pale color, are 
also much in request. 


IStrtlut, ^mtagrn, anlr 


BIRTHS. 

Sons to the ladies Milton and Ellen- 
borough, and to the wives of Sir T. W. 
White, Sir Sandford Graham, Sir John 
Urmston, Mr. H. E. Waller, Mr. R. 
Blorc, F.S.A. Dr. Camidge, Dr. Sey- 
mour, Dr. H. Davies, the colonels Car- 
michael and Mac-Creagh, Mr. Kinders- 
ley the barrister, Mr. Shephard the 
proctor, and Mr. W. Gray of the Inner- 
Temple, 


Daughters to lady Georgiana Agar 
Ellis and lady Shadwell, and to the 
wives of archdeacon Parry, Mr. H. Col- 
lingwood, Mr. E. Levien, Mr. J. Taylor 
of Furnival’s-lnn, captain Sir W. G. 
Parker of the navy, and Mr. Keith 
Douglas. 

MARRIA GES. 

The marquis Donato Guadagni, to the 
daughter of lieutenant-colonel Lee. 

Sir W, Davison, to the baroness Ro- 
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aa\le of Lostzow. Mr. W, J. Mac-0 uire, 
to the daughter of the earl of Anncslejr. 
Mr. E. H. King, to tlic youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Hohert Knight, 

Mr. R. Stafford and the rev. C. Du- 
puis, respectively, to Caroline and Fom- 
ina, daughters of the rev. Dr. Crane. 

The rev. H. L. Adams, to the fourth 
daughter of the late lord Lilford. 

'Tne rev. J. Smith, Missionary to In- 
dia, to Miss Marsden of Southwark. 

At Cirencester, Mr. H. E. Rutherford, 
to jNliss Ernnia Masters. 

Mr. A, Sanderson, M.P., to the 
daughter of the rev. II. IMaxwell. 

The hon. c.iptain Molcsworth, to Miss 
Tomlcyns. 

Mr. J. Kirkland, of W’hitehall, to the 
fourth fhiui>hter of the late Mr. C. Bi- 
shop, the king’s procurator-general. 

Sir If. Browne, to Miss Brandling. 

Mr. J. Wellington the younger, of 
Bristol, to the eldest ilaughtor of the 
rev. Dr. Booker. 

The rev. J. Delafield, to the fifth 
dan i» liter of the earl of Limerick. 

Mr. h\ Stocken, coach-maker, to Miss 
Eshftlhy, 

The son of rear-admiral C^ke, to 
Miss Harriet Bignall. 

'f’lii! second son of the late Mr, T. 
Tyndale, to the daughter of the late co- 
lonel Bruce, 

JJEA TIlS, 

Charles carl of Haddington, in his 
7f>th year. 

Mr. W. Wilkins, M.P. 

Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. pre- 
sident of the Linnseaii Society. 

Mr. F. M. Van-Heythuysen, barrister. 

Vice-admiral Sir T. B. Thomson. 

Lieutenant-general Burr. 

Mr. James L’Homme, of Margate. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Dcighton, book- 
seller. 


Mr. J. C. Bond, son of the dean of 
Ross. 

Mr. W. Lowndes, first commissioner 
for the affairs of taxes. 

The countess of Lancshorongli. 

The wife of Mr. Horace Twiss, M.P, 

At the age of 8(5 years, the countess 
Macartney. 

The relict of admiral Calmady. 

The wife of admiral Losack. 

The only daughter of Sir J. Isham. 

The wife of Mr. Shephard of Doc- 
tors’-Commons. 

At JiPwes, in her 88tli year, the wife 
of Mr. Lloyd, gunsmith. 

At Wells, at the age of 88 years, Mrs. 
Tndway. 

At Bath, the relict of Dr. J. T. Mur- 
ray. 

At Hastings, in lier lOlstyear, ]Mrs. 
Anson. 

At VV^cstfield-Lodgc, near Kingston, 
Mrs. Glover. 

The iliichess of Diiras, an ingenious 
Freneh novelist. 

At Woolwich, Mr. W. Breeze. 

At Lewisliarn, Mr. W. Hollier. 

At Rutherhithe, the wife of Mr. Gaits- 
kell the surgeon. 

Suddenly, Mr. J. Herbert, of Queen- 
hitlie. 

iVIr. J. Moseley, of Mill-Hill. 

Delpini, formerly a celebrated thea- 
trical clown. 

Ml. H. Carr, architect. 

The rev. Dr. Marlow, president of 
St. John’s-Collcge, Oxford. 

The youngest" brother of the earl of 
Egrcmont. 

x\t*Malta, the rev. G. Malurin. 

By falling out of a vessel into the 
river at Canton, Henry, brother of the 
notorious John Thurtell. 

At Penang, in India, the eldest son of 
counsellor Robinson. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We arc sorry to witness the rise of arapacious spirit among juvenile writers. 
Formerly, the correspondents of periodical publications thought only of the honor 
of seeing their little works in print ; but now mere school-hoys, self-conceited 
clerks, and pert girls, expect a remuneration for whatever they write. To able 
and experienced author^ rewards may occasionally be allowed, but not to con- 
temptible ^.cri^blers, or to dabblers in literature. 

Sylvia h.-is sent an Ode on the Return of the Spring. Pope says, “ Sylvia’s 
like antumn ripe.” Let our corre.spondent take the hint, and wait until the autumn : 
she will have time to improve in tne interval. 

*•* Referring to the first article in our present number, wc take this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that the Cummer of our novelist is styled Kemmer in the deed of 
monastic endowment, and Cymmer in the Welsh dialect. 
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marriage, and the voor-laws. 

The sacred ordinance of niatriinoii}’, 
and the duty of providinj|r for the poor, 
may not seem to be suHiciently con- 
nected for a joint investi^^ation ; but, in 
tlic opinion of political u'conomists, 
tliey are closely united. The precipi- 
tancy with which yoiin^r men seek a 
help-mate, frequently involves them in. 
such difficulties, that they are jylad to 
escape from the trouble and expense of 
their own imprudence, by leaviiify their 
wives and children to the fostering care 
of the parish; an increasing custom, 
which concurs, with the want of em- 
ployment, to swell tlie number of our 
paupers to an alarming amount. It has 
been proposed that this grievance, 
which threatens the ruin of those who 
are now solvent, should be checked, if 
it cannot be altogether prevented, by 
new and strict regulations. But, in a 
case of such delicacy, it may not be just 
or proper to interfere. It certainly is 
a great hardship that the community 
should suffer by the wanton indiscre- 
tion of rash young men, who, when 
they cannot even maintain themselves 
in ordinary comfort, multiply their 
wants and exigencies by marrying. — 
We know that there are many instances 
of the industry of wives, and of their 
successful labors for the support of a 
family: but we also know that wives 
in general cannot find employment, 
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and, even if they could, the superin- 
tendence of domestic allairs, and the 
care of a rising family, are considered 
as sufficient occupations for them. Smiie 
political economists have therefore re- 
cummciided a prohibition of matrimony, 
unless the suitor should be able to show 
a probable prospect of his continued 
ability of supporting a family : but such 
a restriction would lead to vice, and 
would at the same time be an insult to 
the poor, w ho, as our fellow-creatures 
and countrymen, have as good a riglit 
as any of their superiors to enter into 
that state whicli is deemed the most 
natural of all conditions in life, and the 
most conducive to human comfort and 
happiness. 

The advisers of this unnatural re- 
striction are as hostile to the prevailing 
system of public provision for the poor, 
as they are to the contraction of mar- 
riages in humble life; but, while ive 
lament the extension of pauperism, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that wc 
are bound, as social beings, and as 
Christians, to contribute to the support 
of all the indigent members of our own 
community. A writer in the North- 
Amcrican Review has discussed both 
these subjects with some ability, and 
also with a degree of pleasantry which 
does not injure the cause that he sup- 
ports. As w^n concur with him in 
opinion, wc will transplant his obser- 
vations into our pages. 
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“On the systiMi) of the new hohool, 
the whole class of labout'crs may be 
re^ariled figuratively as clinging to the 
sides of a rocky precinico, overhanging 
the bottomless gnlf of starvation. Into 
this their children above a certain num- 
ber, bv the kind laws of an overruling 
Providence, regularly fall. The rest, 
uith their parents, sustain themselves 
painfully upon two or threie lodges, of 
which the upper ones correspond with a 
bread and beef diet, and the lowiu* with 
a potatoc one. Jf a labourer habitually 
occupy bread and beef, and be acciden- 
tally nusbed otf,be alights on potatoes and 
avoitls the gulf. If be habitually occupy 
potatoes, and meet with the same a<‘ci- 
dent, there is no salvation for liiin, and 
be goes to the bottom forever. Such is 
the (loctrine of these gentlemen **, and 
in consccpienec of it their first and very 
natural advice to the labourer is to adhere 
firmly to bread and beef. With what 
ajipofirance of consistency or humanity, 
then, can tli(?y afterwards torn round 
upon him, and exhort him to descend 
from bread and beef (without wliich he 
cannot even attempt to eeconomisc), and 
take a permanent post on potatoes? If 
Mr, McCulloch can furnish us with a 
satisfactory reply to this (piery, we shall 
cheerfully give him credit for more in- 
genuity than he has exhibited in any 
passage of his works, with which \vg 
are acquainted. 

“ The liberal exhortation to live well 
and spend all his wages, which is ad- 
dressed to the labourer by Mr. M‘Cui- 
locli in the first instance, is naturally 
dictated by his theory on the subject of 
wages. The system f^urnishes, hoiVevGr, 
an additional motive of a different kind 
for giving this advice; and, if we look a 
little more nearly into the matter, wc 
shall perhaps be able to account for, 
though not to reconcile, the inconsis- 
tency alluded to above, lie exhorts the 
labourer to live well, evidently for the 
purpose of preventing him from marry- 
ing, and, having carried this point, he 
then exhorts liim to live poorly and 
o^conomise, in onlei: to prevent liim from 
becoming a bCirthcn upon tlie comma- 
nity, when disabled by old age or acci^ 
dent. Marriage and the poor-laws are, 
as is well known, the two great bug- 
bears of the new (economical school. — 
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Our ancc.stors, simple souls, thought it a 
vastly fine thing to promote marriage ; 
hut, like the man in Molii^rc who had 
reformed the position of the great vital 
organs, jYom.? avons chan^^ tout ceia. 
Our readers are not so ignorant as to 
require to he told, that it is considered 
at present the great object of political 
a^conomy to bring about a state of 
things, in which there shall be the 
fewest possible marriages, and to each 
marriage the fewest possible children. 
Since the publication of the work of Mr. 
Malthus, the sages and statesmen of the 
mother country are continually beset 
with the apprehension of being eaten 
out of their homes by a hungry popula- 
tion, which, as they say, is pressing 
hard every where against the limits of 
the means of subsistence. In vain you 
tell them that there is no appearance 
that the earth, or any part of it, is, or 
ever was, or will be overpeopled ; that 
if we cast a glance ovc^r the surface of 
the globe, from Kamtchatka westerly, 
till weeoiiic back again to the other side 
of Behring’s straits, wc find nothing 
but immense tracts of uncultivated laml, 
with the exception of some small spots 
which are precisely those wdiere provi- 
sions are most abundant ; that tin* popu- 
liition of the earth is not greater than it 
was two or thnn* thousand years ago, and 
will probably not be greater two or three 
thousand years hence than it is now. — 
All this gives them no satisfaction, and 
they still insist, that the earth, indeed 
every part of it, always has been, is, and 
always will he, by a necessary result of 
the laws of Nature, encumbered with an 
excess of inhabitants; and that every 
new marriage, and every birth bcca- 
sioned by such marriage, nave the e/Fect 
of making bad worse. Under the in- 
fluence of these terrors, they arc con- 
stantly exerting their eloquence to dis- 
courage people from marrying. To the 
higher classes they hold out the pro- 
spects of easier circumstances, greater 
consideration, and a more rapid progress 
in the career of professional or political 
advancement, which, they say, are among 
the advantages of celibacy. Theyauote 
with approbation the opinion of a gallant 
Scotch general, who in his youth aban- 
doned his mistress to go to the wars and 
acquire military glory : 


* Mr. MHO-Ctiilorh iiiid liin followorH. 


Ambition, I laid, would soon cure me of love ; 
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and tlioy rernomber to forget to add 
the recantation of the same song ; 

Ah ! what had iny youth with atnhitinn to do ? 

Why left 1 Aminta ? why broke I my vow ? 

“To the labouring classes, who have 
no pretensions to political advancement 
or military glory, they offer the solid 
attractions of a heartier and more sub- 
stantinr diet. When the Hercules of 
humble life is to make his choice, they 
paint to him vice and poverty in the 
form of a young wife and a dish of 
potatoes, while virtue and success arc 
depicted under the seducing imago of 
celibacy, and a smoking beef-steak 
projuTly garnished with bread and 
poit»?r. “Beware what you do,** they 
say,- “the moment is criticjil. If you 
marry young, you will inevitably have 
more children than you will be able to 
maintain, your wages will not support 
you as you have been accustomed to 
live, and you will be compelled to drag 
out a miserable existence on poor po- 
tutoe diet ; but, if you will consent to 
live single, you may revel all your life 
on beet and beer.” Thus placed, like 
the long-eared animal, between bis two 
bundles of bay, our laborer, we will 
suppose, in a hungry moment decides 
for celibacy, bids adieu to fair eyes and 
tempting looks, and fixes his gaze re- 
solutely bn the air-draAvii^yision of the 
steak. But now comes the hardest part 
of the case. No sooner has the disin- 
terested and liberal monitor earned this 
oint tlian the scene shifts at once. — 
le flourishes his pen, more potent than 
the wand of the famous Dr. Snatchaway, 
court-pliysiciaii of the island of Bara- 
taria; and lo ! the pretty young wife 
disappears — the steak goes off in its 
own smoke — and our prudent laborer, 
recovering from his day-dreams, finds 
himself clinging as before to the fatal 
precipice, with a lonely potatoe before 
him, and the gulf of starvation yawning 
under his feet. After exercising every 
species of moral restraint and prudence, 
after sacrificing his future spouse to a 
mess of pottage, and then the mess to 
the hopes of a provision for old age or 
accident, he sees himself fixed precisely 
in the worst position in which be could 
ever have been placed, without exer- 
cising any prudence at all — with no 
ro vision for old age — no food for life 
ut potatoes — and .not even the satiiS- 
faction of eating these in company. — 
“Poor moralist!’* as wc may well ad- 
dress biin witli the poet, 
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roui moralist ! and what ait thou ? 

A solitary fly! 

Thy joys no glitt'ring female meets. 

Thou hast no hive ol hoarded sweets, 

No painted piuiiiagc to display ; 

Oil hasty wings thy yontii is flown. 

Thy sun is set— thy spring is gone. 

•‘Now we say, that to reduce a poor 
man to this situation, under pretence of 
teaching him bow to better bis condition, 
is not dealing fairly with him. Indeed, 
the whole theory is without foundation ; 
and an honest, industrious, and tem- 
perate laborer (hating accidents which 
may happen to great as well as small) 
may, we tinnk/al ways earn enough not 
only to support his family in a comfort- 
able manner, but to lay aside a hoard 
against old age. But, he that as it 
mav, the strange inconsistency of ad- 
vising a man to live single in order that 
he may live well, and then exhorting 
him to cccononiise out of his wages — 
which on this theory must necessarily 
force him to live meanly, without ena- 
bling him to lay up any thing after all 
— is sufficiently obvious. 

“ A strong aversion to the poor-laws 
is another favorite tenet with the writers 
of this new school. A public provision 
for the disabled members of society has 
no oilier effect, they say, than to create 
the very wretchedness which it after- 
wards imperfectly relieves, without in 
any way diininisliing the amount which 
would otherwise exist. Private charity 
is less mischievous, because it operates 
less systematically and extensively ; but, 
in principle and as far as it goes, it is 
no better. Tberefore steel your heart, 
and shut your bands. Jit*! the poor-laws 
be repealed without delay, and let it be 
understood, that the supposed right of 
Uie indigent or distressed to relief, either 
public or private, is wholly inadmissible. 
Such doctrines, like the antiinatriinonial 
system which we have just been con- 
sidering, arc so completely abhorrent 
from all common notions and common 
feelings — from the text and spirit of 
Seriptiirc — the traditions of the fathers, 
and the consent and practice of all na- 
tions and ages, that wc hardly know in 
what manner to treat them. 

“ One is tempted to think, that the 
writers who support these monstrous 
propositions cannot be really serious, 
and that they are imposing upon the 
public a sort of melancholy humbu£(. At 
all events, their language, addre.ssed to 
a civilised and Christian coinmuiiity. 
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Csirncs its own mfufAfinn tlTt « 


carries its own refutation with it. When 
we are told, tJiat we are no longer to per- 

tZll u public Ld 

f rivate, becauseof this or that discovery 
in political (Economy, we may well 

valilp'nV wnbo'it examining at all the 
wlue of the supposed new that 

lorpw” “y"®‘l>ing of Scrip. 

, ) “fnish us with stronger evidence 
of the reality of these duties, than we 

J:.!) h’'® »'>y metaphy- 

sical theory. If then the new system 

strongest natural 
sentiments and the condurt which they 
prescribe, it follows not that these sen- 
timents are of injurious tendency, and 
this conduct immoral, but that the sv- 
• tern IS false, were it even impossible to 
uetceta flaw in the argument. This, 
lowever, is so (ar from being the case, 
that the argument in support of this 
liieory is as singularly flimsy, as the 
theory itself is unnatural and inhuman.” 


a FASIirONADLE PARTY, WITH THE 
I'OHTiiArr OP A COCJUETTE; from 
the A oeej called J)e Lule, or the 
PtetrustfulMan. 

^ '‘®'' 'mnsc, ex- 

of tlm "'»s. invited half 

of the nciglihourhootl to dinner. Three 
ot the families were musical, and as 

the burfle^T'® '7“" i« 

t m bustle of an election had found no 

l.m,n There was a 

youthful group assembled after tea in 

ivith pleasure that they all sanjr. Jly 
•legrees, trios, duets, and sirigle^onffs^ 

thoTefw*"". '"“tiatJed wfth 
omnm ®''®“ that always takeplace 
to nla^ ynnng persons not accustomed 
to play or sing together. There were 
S()me sweet voices, and some powerful 
rntlV ^t'l“ ‘ '®-'' ^'®"ded but indifler- 
iomfi *.'®'‘®i ®'”"® science, and 

some taste ; but unluckily they did not 

bert*"^*^® **?"* Pcrfnvmcrs; Md Hu- 
nert, who loved music, but could not be 

ZX of Che^rftl 

when hU f ‘“'•"‘"g.dtsappointed away, 
the flnV ‘je* "track against a box on 

beneyolcut-looklnl^^^^^^ 

Hilbert generally stationed himself, “is 


Augusta’s guitar; but, as there seems 
110 want ol instruments or performers 
tonight, I did not think of mentioning 
— ^,**^**; ® never heard Miss 

Parry s voice to the guitar/’ said lady 
de-LisIe ; “ so pray, Hubert, take it out 
of itrbox, and carry it to her.” 

Hubert did as he was bidden ; and, 
as Augusta was extremely pretty, and 
sang well, he rather looked as if he 
wished what he asked, Augusta smiled, 
and laid her finger on her lips; for, 
though she liked to he listened to her- 
self, she was too good-natured not to 
listen in her turn to others; and, taking 
the guitar, she placed it on the table, 
while Hubert quietly walked back to 
the place he had quitted. When the 
song was over, her companions sur- 
rouiiilcd her to gaze on the instrumimt, 
which was a novelty to them, and ask 
questions, sensible or frivolou.s, accord- 
ing to their dispositions. All united in 
desire to bear it, and Miss Parry was 
perfectly willing to gratify them. As 
she slung over her shoulder the riband 
which was attached to it, and stood 
amonjf her young compeers in a graceful 
and picturesque attitude, Hiibert thought 
he had never seen a fairer form, or a 
more interesting actress. She sang se- 
veral Spanish and Portuguese airs, with 
all the spirit and softness which national 
ballads rennire; and there was something 
in the wild and simple tone so true to 
nature, that those who understood least 

of music were ready to be delighted 

perhaps more ready than the others.— 
The effect, however, was great on all, 
and even Hubert drew near to add his 
word of praise. Augusta’s bright eyes 
sought the ground, to conceal tlieir 
increased brilliancy, at the unexpected 
encomium of the tranquil De-Lisle. 

Miss Parry was so very young, that 
many prudent mothers wondered at her 
being let out of her nursery. Mrs. 
Parry listened to various friendly sug^ 
pstions upon this topic, and her neigh- 
hours sometimes thought they had pre- 
vailed upon “ dear good Mrs, Parry” to 
•imitate their superior watchfulness; but 
Augusta’s beauty and her singing made 
her at once so useful and ornamental, 
that no one thought of a dance or a mu- 
sical party without relying upon her. 
and finding excellent reasons for theirs 
being the pnly house to which in pru- 
clcncc so young a girl might come. l 1 jo 
result was, that she went to all; and, as 
long as their county afforded not suffi- 
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cient dissipation to steal the bloom from 
her cheek, Mrs. Parry was content. So 
foo was Augusta, who to a playful 
childish manner united not merely the 
spirit of coquetting, but its system. — 
Girls, in general, rejoice in going out 
as an indulgence, and find pleasure 
enough in novelty : not so the beauteous 
daughter of general Parry. She did 
not try flirtation as an excitement to 
destroy the weariness that attaches to 
dissipation — she thought of that only, 
and all other things were made subser- 
vient to the ruling passion. There was 
so much cheerful urbanity in her man- 
ner, so much good-nature in her open 
countenance, something so airy and 
comic in her natural way of expressing 
herself, that she was an universal favo- 
rite, and could make advances, or glance 
sarcasms, in any quarter she chose, un- 
suspected and unrepr(»ved. It was not 
likely, in her rage for conquest, that 
Hubert should he overlooked. Augusta 
was no contemptible observer of cha- 
racter, for on that depended her success ; 
and vanity, in some cases, is very clear- 
sighted. She liud known the De-Idsles 
from her childhood, and was perfectly 
aware that Hubert was not to he taken 
by storm. Open flattery, and the un- 
disguised wish to please, have charms 
for most men who have lived long enough 
in the world to have sometimes met with 
unexpected neglect, and ofteiier with 
attention, sudicient to blunt their per- 
ception of a more reserved good-will. 
Hut the youthful spirit, refined and de- 
licate, likes to make discoveries in sen- 
timent — not to have all tlie trouble taken 
away, and all the mystery destroyed. 

Augusta, perhaps, did not say all 
this to herself; but instinct in young 
minds, where every thing is fresh, and 
each impression stands separate and 
iinconfounded with another, will bring 
as accurate a result as experience and 
calculation. She resolved first to 
picjuc the self-love of Hubert by ex- 
treme carelessness, and then to find 
some way to impress upon him the con- 
viction of a preference she chose not to 
betray. She well knew, that, with a 
countenance and manner so flexible, she 
had it always in her power to attract, 
were it only by inspiring curiosity; 
hut this was not her cue with Hubert. 
So slight a feeling might give way, as 
soon as a handsomer or more skilful 
person appeared on the stage to dispute 


him with her. No; she determined, if 
he was to care at all for her, to bind 
him by a chain that could not be broken 
.at will. There was something so undc- 
signing, to all appearance, in the care- 
less good-humor with which she now re- 
plied to his observationsf and she seemed 
so engrossed with her songs and her 
female companions, and so unconscious 
of his being still there, except when be 
actually addressed her, that he felt both 
surprised and amused. There was a 
sort of charm in this artlessness; and 
he almost thought with regret, that 
it could never last. Once in the world, 
he thought, how soon will all this va- 
nish! whatever she may feel, good- 
breeding will prevent her from showing 
how entirely she forgets the existence 
of tlH»se who are standing before her! 
With all his distrust, he dreamed not of 
fraud in one so young and natural ; thus 
was he as effectually deceived as the 
most ardent, generous, and confiding of 
men could have been. 

The folding-doors at the end of the 
music-room were now thrown open, 
and displayed the supper-table in the 
adjoining apartment, round which, by 
degrees, every one gathercMl. Augusta 
lingered to collect her songs ' and put 
up her guitar. Hubert assisted her. 

“ Will you not sing this one song to 
me. Miss Parry,’* he said, as she was 
closing her book, and his eye caught a 
particular favorite. — “1 never did sing 
it as it is set there,” she replied, ** or 
alone ; but, if you will sing with LiC, I 
will play it in my own way,” 

Augusta saw him hesitate ; she 
knew liis shyness, and, getting up, she 
closed the doors. Laughingly re- 
suming her seat, she said, “ The song 
is rather too much for me, and 1 could 
not bear to frighten every one with the 
ugly faces I must make.” 

Hubert thought it would be difficult 
to distort her nandsomc features, and 
half smiled at her caring so little whe- 
ther he saw them or not. They got 
through their song ; and Augusta 
nearly forgot that she did not mean to 
praise him, so much was she pleased 
with his voice and style. — “ I had no 
notion,” she said, “you liked music.” 
Had Hubert been in the Palace of 
Truth, he might, with all the simplicity 
of self-love, have expressed his wonder ; 
but he was only in his own house, and, 
smiling, replied, can just fancy the 
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possibility of your neither knowing, nor 
caring to know, my tastes and predi- 
lections.’* 

Augusta smiled to herself, for this 
was exactly what she wanted. With 
her cheerful, open look, she imme- 
diately answered, “ Oh ! ccitainly, 
there is no law for our keeping a jour- 
nal of each other’s accomplishments.” 
This simple way of agreeing with him 
did not mend the matter; yet he con- 
strained himself to say, “Miss Parry’s 
tire too evident to require a journal.” — 
“ Too much display edj I suppose you 
mean,” she rejoined quickly; and, as 
if to finish the conversation, struck a 
few chords on the organ. — “Oh 1 do 
go on,” lie said, “ but let me blow. — 
You need not work double tides.” 

Augusta did go on, and it was well 
for Hubert that his occupation was a 
mere mechanical one. She played a 
German piece, sad, slow, and magni- 
ficent; tlif very piece Th{*resc de- 
lighted ill, and which Dc-Lisle had 
never heard playetl but by her. In 
vain Augusta now displayed her taste 
and feeliug, in vain her youth and 
beauty. A form filled the mind of 
Hubert, less fair, less fresh, but once 
how dearl He remembered every turn, 
every pause in the playing of Madame 
dc Lausanne ; be remembered her coun- 
tenance, so singular, so sublime, so in 
unison witli tlie wild einpassioned 
melody she produced. He started as 
from a dream as Augusta abruptly 
broke off, for the carriage was at the 
door, and Mrs. Parry summoned her 
daughter. Hubert took the hand of 
Augusta to lead her out, and helped 
his father to w^ap her in her shawl; 
but he could not speak ; and Augusta, 
aware of the effect she had produced, 
though entirely ignorant of what his 
impression really was, augured well 
from his silence. 

When he had re-entered the house, he 
turned mechanically to the music-room. 
It was deserted, and it received no light 
but from the candle in the supper-room. 
He sat down by the organ, unconscious 
that he should soon be left in utter 
obscurity. Finding, however, that this 
was the case, he raised his voice to ask 
for a light, but was not heard. The 
sudden stillness and darkness that 8U(> 
cecded a brilliant party, did not tend to 
turn his thoughts from what now en- 
grossed them. His hand dropped upon 
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the organ. Though ignorant of music, 
he possessed a sumcieiitly good ear to 
play from memory any thing that had 
pleased him. He could not resist trying 
what Augusta had left unfinished. - lie 
played it over and over again, each time 
trying to imitate Madame de Lausanne’s 
manner more, and each time thinking 
less of Augusta Parry. The effect of 
music can only be understood by those 
who love it. Hubert at last bent his 
bead over the organ, and burst into tears. 
They did not all flow for Th6rese, but 
they were associated with her: and they 
were the first he had given to her and 
his lost happiness. At last he felt them 
fall upon Ills hand, and started, ashamed, 
tliough in darkness and alone, that ever 
they could have had existimce. lie re- 
tired to his own apartment, and awoke 
on the following morning in nearly his 
usual state of quietude. Still the satmi 
idea haunted him to which he had 
yielded on the evening before. “ If I 
could see her,” he thought, “ and hear 
from her own lips why slie left me, the 
matter would ho at rest at once ; and, 
when the mystery ceased, even my cu- 
riosity u’oiild have an end.” Trm*, he 
knew not where to find her; hut she 
had gone to Paris, and could easily be 
traced. He tliereforc with little delay 
began his journey. 

THE ROUE, VOLS. IH‘2J;). 

These volumes not only exhibit the 
features of high fasliiun, but develope 
and expose its heart. Its frivolity, its 
extravagant fondness foramnsemcutytlie 
superficiality of its attainments, its cold- 
ness and apathy, and the shocking de- 
jiravity of some of its votaries, are 
strikingly delineated by the spirited 
author. The leading character is that 
of an artful seducer, like Richardson’s 
Lovelace; and it is so ably and skilfully 
drawn, that some critics (though without 
sufficient cause) have questioned the 
moral purity of a writer who could thus 
enter tally into all the schemes and ar- 
tifices of a base voluptuary, as Machla- 
vel’s regard for freedom, and his honesty 
and integrity, were strongly doubted by 
those who perused his details of the 
treacherous policy of princes. 

The character of a licentious and un- 
principled but admired man of fashion * 

* Such is the acronlinff to the 

apparent meaning, tliough thiH exprobslon may he 
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is developed by himself, in a letter whieh 
Sir Robert Leslie, having returned to 
England after a constrained absence, is 
supposed to send to one of bis confe- 
derates. 

“ Talk not tome, Fred, of your olive- 
coloured ladies of Spain*— your dark- 
eyed women of Tuscany — or of your 
conversational and piquant demoiselles 
of France ; for 1 am more than ever con- 
firmed in rny theory, that England is, 
after all, the garden of the sex — the 
parterre in which the clioicest flowers 
grow indigenously. Yes, Villars, whe- 
ther for wife or mistress — whether for 
the dalliance of an hour, or as a compa- 
nion for life (a thing that you and I 
never covet) — whether we think of them 
with the views of a voluptuary, or look 
to them only as to the enjoymentof their 
conversation and society, — in my mind, 
the women of England stand paramount 
among all tlie others in Europe; and 
you know that I have tried enough of 
them to constitute my opinion a pretty 
tolerable authority. But 1 must not 
let my enthusiasm run away with me ; 
for you knowl canhe enthusiastic about 
women, and (what is better) can appear 
to be so to the dear souls themselves 
upon occasion, even though 1 may not 
be so in reality. 

“ Well, and now to answer your 
queries as to my reception in this old 
emporium of all our early follies and 
frolics — dear London! Read, and for 
the future say that Leslie is a true pro- 
phet : for, as 1 prognosticated, so has it 
turned out— my aftair here is blown over. 
Time, that great physician to all the 
evils, and the great destroyer of all the 
goods, except wine and antiquities, of 
this world, has buried the event, which 
made so much noise at the moment, in 
a tliousaiui otliers of the same nature, 
more interesting, because more recent. 

These arc not the days of our grand- 
mothers, when elopements and intrigues 
were scarce. There is hardly a morn- 
ing paper but now records some frail 
step or other; and the number of things 
of the same sort that have happened 
since my aflfair, together with a number 
which, from certain outward appear- 
ances, arc anticipated, have clbscd ' the 
mouth of scandal against me and my 
little delxto^ and given plenty of occu- 

considercil aH more applicable to a most profli^ato 
villain, broken down and ruined both in character 
and fortune.oEniT. 
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pation for that most expressive feature 
of the human face with others. 

“ My return was therefore welcomed 
every where. Among the men, you 
know, there was of course no doubt c^is 
to my reception ; and as to the women, 
dear souls, 1 really believe that, had 
they dared, they would have received 
me like a triumphant conqueror, with 
the waving of their white cambric hand- 
kercliicfs. Good, generous souls ! you 
know they always exonerate our sex 
from blame, and flx it on their own, 
except indeed in their own particular 
cases, and then both you and 1 know 
that they can be bitter enough upon oc- 
casion. 

“ Then, by ruining one, you oblige 
M many, so that the majority is always 
in your favour. But to my narrative — 

I knew that the only way was to carry 
the thing by a cottp-de-main ; not to give 
the demurrers a moment for reflection 
and memory, hut to dash at once into 
the midst of our old circle, and run 
the gauntlet of exclamations and sur- 
prises. 

“ To give time for the papers to an- 
nounce (and the devils are always sure 
to have it\ that Sir Robert Leslie, ba- 
ronet, had arrived at his house in Aml- 
Icy-square from the continent, was to 

5 ive time for all the old tabbies of wi- 
ows, wives, and spinsters, to ronvo- 
catc and cabal, and make a party against 
me ; and who knows what they might 
not liave effected against a poor unpro- 
tected injured person like myself? Ac- 
cordingly I toiletted at the last stage ; 
gave orders to La Tour to drive through 
the squares, and set me down at the first 
house where lights and carriages should 
give the tokens of an assembly ; dashed 
into town full galW, and determined, 
like Cromwell and Bonaparte, to appear 
in the very midst of the conspirators. 

As luck would have it, the first 
open house we came to was that of the 
old marchioness Townly. — Oh, Vil- 
lars! had you heard the buzz that went 
from circle to circle, and from room to 
room, as the name of Leslie once more 
echoed through a London staircase ! 1 
verily thought the dancers would have 
become motionless, and the lights have 
been extinguished, as those were which 
we read of in our childhood in some 
fairy tale, and have (1 believe) seen on 
the stage in a pantomime, on the ‘en- 
trance of some renowned magician^ 
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wlietlier beneticent or not, 1 cannot call 
to niy recollection. Our hostess was 
just in the same place, and on the same 
satin damask settee, receiving her com- 
pany, as we last saw her five years ago ; 
that memorable niffht — dost remember 
it, Fred ? Idol Her diamonds and her 
rouge seemed as though they had never 
been misplaced since, except indeed that 
there might he a little more of the latter 
to hide the five additional wrinkles in 
which the five additional years arc re- 
corded in that face, which, instead of 
being called the index of the mind, 
should rather be termed the index of 
time, for it is there he keeps his score ; 
and, as though the old gentleman could 
not write, he never settles an account 
with us that he does not make his mark; 
and putting his “ crow’s foot” upon it, 
delivers it as his act and deed.” 

“I bowed upon the old lady’s hand, 
with the “ Ilow d’ye do, marchioness,” 
of a day’s separation, and sailed into 
the saloon. Had 1 really dropped 
from the clouds, the sensation could not 
have been much greater. The awk- 
wardness of Icarus was, that he fell 
upon his hea<l : but I, as usual, lighted 
on my feet. ‘How did become ? where 
from? when did he arrive?* met my 
ears in whispers in every direction; 
and I was not quite deaf to the little 
addenda to these whispers of ‘How 
wcdl he looks!* — ‘Just the same crea- 
tnre as ever!’ ‘When a woman calls 
one a creature, one is always sure to be 
well with them ; they go a step farther 
when they call one a wretch, though 
they sometimes, very unjustly, accuse 
us of entitling them to this mono-cog- 
nomen. 

“The quadrillers, those who knew 
me, nearly stood still. Clialoncr baivled 
out chassez^quatre, and settled their 
wonder. Then there were little co- 
teries of old women drawing np their 
prim countenances in corners, that were 
smoothed down by my address to them, 
and by all my bland enquiries after 
each of their favorite propensities. My 
memory flowed full upon me, and I was 
blessed with a perfect recollection of all 
their little peculiarities; so [ pressed 
them into my immediate service as 
pioneers to clear the way before me. 

“ Here and tliere were half-dozens of 

D ladies, come out since wc left 
nd ; these were peeping at me 
from behind screens, fans, and window- 


curtains, evidently showinir that thev 
hiid heard of me, and regarued me with 
a curiosity, which seemed more than 
gratified. Poor souls, they don’t know' 
yet what they are cOmc out for ! 

“The men of course welcomed me, 
all except one ; and, as you know the 
last time we parted he had a fair shot 
at me, i think he ought to have wel- 
comed me too ; but the fellow looked 
only as though he cursed himself for 
being a bad shot, which is very un- 
grateful, since he cannot but remember 
that I had my choice of firing at him at 
ten paces, or at an oak-tree at thirty ; 
and chose the latter to the utter demo- 
lition of a complete dose of hark, and 
to the safety of the third button of his 
waistcoat. 

“ Well, I was soon perfectly at home 

with every body ; lady D looked 

very doubtful, but 1 settled her with a 
waltz ; Mrs. T. turned up her little 
black eyes, and lifted up her pretty 
hands; you must remember those taper 
fingers, because 1 have seen them 
within your own, when she little 
thought that you merely pressed her 
hand to convince me how well you were 
with her. Oh! Fred, you are a sail 
dog, and there is no reforming von ; I 
brought her over in a quadrille, and 
before the grand rond she had made 
the grand tour with me in imagination, 
and with a little hesitation, and a soft- 
ened voice, asked after ‘ my friend ;’ she 
has not forgotten you, Fred. 

“ At supper, two or three of our mar- 
ried ladies, who since our tlcpaiture 
have taken to cards instead of quadrilles 
and Ute-b-tetes, looked very grave ; 
but I know it was only because they 
Avere not our choice, instead uf those 
that were. All went off well, f was 
received at other parties just in the 
same way : I knew it would be so. — 
Kent, vidi, vici, was iny motto; and 
every thing was overcome. Depend 
upon it, that impudence is the best 
friend a man can have in this world : 
and 1 no longer Avonder at the French 
author avIio wrote an octavo volume in 
its praise, but think that lie shoAved a 
clearer knowlege of human nature than 
has been exhibked in all the profound 
philosophy of those who have specu- 
lated upon virtue and morality. Here, 
therefore, I am, as usual, Avith a regular 
levee of all the young men Avho have 
any regard for their characters with 



women; and with my table covered 
with visiting tickets of every sort and 
kind, from tlie duchess of three centu- 
ries* standing to X\\e par venue of yester- 
day ; and thus much, Villars, mr the 
resolutions of this vacillating world.’* 

Without giving the substance of the 
story, which has nothing particularly 
new in it, we extract the contrasted 
characters of two sisters, — one studiously 
schooled in the routine of fashionable 
cold ness and urtiiicial formality, the other 
not yet taught to conceal or repress the 
feelings of her heart, 

* For shame! for shame, Agnes! to 
come bursting into the room so rudely, 
and with your hair all hanging about so 
negligently — is that like a lady?* ex- 
claimed la<ly Pomeroy, as her niece, a 
lively dark-eyed girl about ten years of 
age, with a profusion of black curls 
Avaving in natural ringlets over her dark 
but clear foreheatl, came jumping and 
laughing into the dining-parlour, to 
artakc of the dessert, and of a parental 
iss after dinner. — * Why do you not 
imitate your sister Amelia? — you sec 
she does not come in such a hurry,* pur- 
sued the same lady, as her eye turned 
toward the door with an approving 
glance at a fine faii'-haired girl of eleven, 
Avho walked quietly and demurely into 
the room, and, dropping a D’Rgville 
curtsey at her entrance, made the round 
of the table, turning first one cheek, 
and then the other, to her parents and 
her aunt, without the possibility of dis- 
composing either the (Economy of her 
OAVii ringlets, or, like her sister, disturb- 
ing any body by her boisterous caresses. 
— “ Your aunt speaks truly, Agnes,** 
said her father ; “ you are growing too 
old to give way to this childishness, and 
you Avill indeed do well to begin to imi- 
tate the manners of Amelia.” 

The buoyant spirit of the youthful 
Agnes Avas, for a moment, checked by 
the reproof of her aunt, and by the se- 
vere glance of her father ; but it soon 
revived, when she looked timidly into 
the face of her mother, who gazed ten- 
derly and half pityingly on her, as she 
pressed her warmly to her bosom, when 
she came to her end of the table, a place 
she invariably sought the last, because 
there she was sure to gain a small por- 
tion of her mother's chair and fruit; and 
with her she could chat and laugh, and 
give vent to all the childish and volatile 
spirits with which nature had blessed 
her. 
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‘‘You should consider, my dear,**said 
the mother in an apologetic tone, ** that 
Agnes has not hm the advantage that 
Amelia po.sses5es in living so much Avith 
her aunt, and consequently her spirits 
arc not so nmch under control ; neither 
has she enjoyed the tuition of D’R^ville, 
to regulate her movements, nor of Cri- 
velli to modulate her voice, nor a num- 
ber of other privileges Avhich the kind- 
ness of lady Pomeroy has procured for 
her sister.**” 

“These words were accompanied with 
a glance whicli almost bespoke an admi- 
ration and a love of the little being who 
was the subject of her apology, greater 
than that which she felt for her Avhose 
superiority her Avords acknowleged. — 
“It is time, Mrs. Fleming,** said her 
husband in liis formal and imperative 
mariner, “that Agnes should enjoy the 
advantages you speak of. Nature may 
do well enough for the canaille; but i 
would have my daughter well taught, 
and Avell bred, and we cannot hi) too 
much obliged to my sister for the intinite 
pains she has taken Avith Amelia. Lady 
Pomeroy, Avill you send D’Egvillc to 
Mrs. Fleming to-morrow?** 

“It had been fixed that they should 
this evening visit tlte theatre ; and, not- 
withstanding all her mother’s coaxing 
and hushing, Agnes could not restrain 
her impatience at the delay of the car- 
riage; she started at every sound, with 
an exclamation of “ There it is !** and, 
on each disappointment, rather vehe- 
mently expressed her fear of being too 
late. All this Avas froAvned at by her 
father, and nodded down by her aunt, 
while Amelia felt, or at least betrayed, 
no impatience or anticipation of plea- 
sure. 

“ At length the carriage was an- 
nounced. Agnes sprang from her mo- 
ther's knee; her shawl was thrown 
hastily round her shoulders, Avithout any 
regard to appearance or form ; and she 
was in the hall and ready to depart, 
Avhile her sister's maid was still folding 
a cashmere gracefully on the neck of 
Amelia, under the superintendence of 
lady Pomeroy. In spite of the delays 
occasioned by the ceremony of dressing 
out her sister, and by her father's me- 
thodical movements, which, to the ima- 
gination of poor Agnes, seemed to pro- 
ceed in doubly-slow time this evening, 
they arrived at the theatre just as the 
curtain ivas rising. 

“ Agnes could scarcely repress her 
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delight as she first caught a glimpse of 
the stage from the private box ; for Mr. 
Fleming’s ideas of propriety would not 
permit the. close contact with strangers, 
which is occasioned by the occupation 
of a public one; though Agnes could 
not help fancying that she should sec 
much better in the front than from one 
of the sides, where she was perpetually 
stretching her neck out of tlie box, to 
the great discomfiture of her father, and 
to tb^e horror of her well-bred aunt. To 
her, the scene was a new one, and every 
part of it afforded her pleasure ; the peo- 
ple— the chandeliers — the house — the 
scenery — by turns extorted exclamations 
of childish delight ; and she was perpe- 
tually directing her mother’s attention, 
who alone heeded her, to one or other 
of the objects which excited her ad- 
miration. 

In the mean time, Amelia sat in the 
front of the box, with the folds of her 
cashmere undisturbed, — the pride of her 
father and aunt, and certainly very beau- 
tiful. As the play proceeded, the rap- 
tures of Agnes subsided: she became 
silent and attentive, and her whole soul 
seemed absorbed in the horrors of the 
tragedy before them ; when, to the con- 
sternation of lady Pomeroy, at a mo- 
ment when the whole audience silently 
admired the powers of Mrs. Siddons, 
poor Agnes burst into a convulsive fit 
of tears, which were beyond her power 
to restrain or control, and her tender 
mother was obliged to hush her to tran- 
quillity in a retired part of the box, by 
repeated representations that the scene 
was fictitious. It was some time, how- 
ever, before she could imagine tliat all 
which she had seen was not real ; nor 
did she quite overcome her feelings of 
terror and regret at the catastropie of 
Isabella, until the humours of the har- 
lequinade which followed, absorbed her 
attention. Here her laughter at the tricks 
of the clown and pantaloon, her surprise 
at the agility of Harlequin and Colum- 
bine, and her childish exclamations of 
wonder at metamorphoses which seemed 
to realise all that she had read in the 
Fairy Tales, offended the punctilious 
bienUance of lady Pomeroy. 

^ ** During the whole exhibition, Ame- 
lia sat apparently an attentive spectator; 
but her cold and beantifiil blue eye de- 
noted no sympathy with the scene ; her 
countenance betrayed no wonder at the 
tricks of the pantomime ; nor conld all 
the contortions of the clown produce 


more than a quiet smile upon her well- 
formed lips. And yet she had not wit- 
nessed the tragedy without feeling, nor 
did she now contemplate the wonders of 
the pantomime without pleasure; but 
she had been schooled into a repression 
of all its appearances. She had been 
taught that expressions of wonder and 
a show of sensibility were impolite and 
unlady-like ; and the outward ease which 
she was thus compelled to wear, was 
gradually indurating the heart beneath 
it. It was already acting as a frost upon 
the stream of her youthful disposition, 
and nipping the generosity of her nature 
in the )>ud. 

“ At length the curtain dropped, and 
shut the magic scene from the still-strain- 
ing eyes of Agnes. And do we not all 
remember the regret with which we in 
childhood saw the dark-green curtain 
descending, and covering the splendours 
of the temple of pantomime, its tinsel 
waters, and its glittering canvas pil- 
lars 

A medium, we may observe, would 
he advisable in this case. The warm 
feelings of youtli ought to be in some 
degree checked by the prudence of pa- 
rents or guardians, as they might other- 
wise proceed to the extent of gross inde- 
corum or culpable indiscretion; and, on 
the other hand, tliat affected preciseness 
which prevents the effusions of innocent 
cheerfulness, or the display of ingenuous 
candor, ought to be avoiaed,asit rather 
encourages hypocrisy than leads to 
virtue# 

THE OPD VOfi»J.UE. 

This is an odd title ; but, if it should 
be the prelude to a pleasing work, we 
have no reason to object to the denomi- 
nation. Much Ado about JVothinff is a 
discouraging title ; yet few, wc believe, 
were ever deterred by it from the nerusal 
of the entertaining comedy wiiich it 
serves to introduce. 

The Odd Volume comprehends four 
teen pieces, some of whieh are humor- 
ous, while others- are pathetically se- 
rious The story of Emily Butler, the 
first in the series, is one of the best. 

Colonel Butler and his daughter are 
taking a rural walk, when a stranger 
appears before them. It is a matter of 
course, that he should have a fine form 
and an elegant address, and should par- 
ticularly attract the attention of tliejoung 
lady. This is a sort of rant which we 
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do not admire; — but let us proceed 
u'itbout animadversion. — The colonel, 
on his return to Ins house, receives a 
packet of letters, and is obliged by 
their contents to undertake an imme- 
diate journey to London. During his 
absence, his daughter sees, at a friend's 
house, the stranger (Howard Pembroke) 
whom she had met in her walk. It ap- 
pears that he feels a violent passion for 
her before she knows what love is ; but 
she gradually acquires that knowlege, 
and at length listens “ with heartfelt 
tenderness to vows breathed with deep 
devotion.’* But her father, when his 
consent is solicited, becomes so deeply 
agitated, that the lover retires without 
importuning him on the subject. An- 
other interview is equally abortive, and 
Kmiiy cannot conjecture the cause of 
the I'efusal. The colonel now informs 
her that he had, before be was of age, 
eloped with a young lady, and received 
her hand from a pretended clergyman ; 
that, while he was employed abroad in 
the military service, the lady, ill-treated 
by her father, and shocked at her lover's 
baseness, died soon aftec; she had given 
birth to a daughter; that an estate 
which had devolved to him could not be 
enjoyed by her, as it was to go to a legi- 
timate heir; and that his sense of honor 
would not allow him to give her hand to 
an honorable man, as her birth was in 
the eye of the world disgraceful. — We 
are not so immoral as to vindicate or 
excuse the conduct of a base seducer ; 
hut it is unreasonable and absurd to 
bring forward his guilt as a bar to the 
union of his innocent offspring with a 
respectable youth, on whom no disgrace 
can justly fall from such a connection. 

'J'he effect of the father’s story upon 
the daughter’s feelings ought not to have 
been so violent as the novelist represents 
it. Her mind (it is said) was a chaos 
of conflicting emotions. At one mo- 
ment she viewed her fatlier as the author 
of all her misery ; in tlie next she wept 
over his sufferings, recollected his re- 
pentance, his contrition for one fatal 
error, his never-ceasing love for her, 
his unwearied care. Renouncing all the 
leasures of the world, he had devoted 
imself to promote the happiness of his 
daughter. Emily deeply felt hie kind- 
ness, and her heart melted with sympa- 
thy. But the recollection of Pembroke 
turned again the ourrentof her feelings. 
She loved, and was beloved ; but an 
insuperable bar was now between them. 
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She never could be his. At this terrible 
reflection, with difHculty could she re- 
press the cry of agony which rose to her 
lips. New to aiiliction, she writhed and 
struggled under the anguish which op- 
pressed her. In this state of mind did 
the evening find ner, and then came 
Pembroke. His countenance was pale, 
and bore marks of recent suffering ; hut 
he was calm, until he saw the ravages 
which care had already made on Emily : 
then approaching her, he suddenly 
caught her to his breast, passionately 
kissed her, and exclaimed, *^My own 
Emily!” Overcome by his emotion, her 
tears nowed without restraint. He tried 
to compose her, and, by the tenderness 
of his looks and words, proved that his 
affection had suffered no diminution. Fie 
implored her to pardon a seeming in- 
stance of unfeeling conduct, saying, he 
was so much overwhelmed by the com- 
munication made by the colonel, that ha 
lost all command of himself, and was 
scarcely conscious of his actions. Gra- 
dually, however, he had become com- 
posed, and able to reflect on all that had 
passed ; and he had now returned to 
claim her love, and her promise to be his 
for ever. 

** At the generosity of her lover the 
distress of Emily redoubled. Now onl v 
did she feel the value of what she bad 
lost; now only did she taste the full 
bitterness of her trial. There was no 
room for hope ; her calamity was irre- 
mediable; no human power could re- 
move the cause of her grief. 

” The pure disinterestedness of wo- 
man’s love marked out the path which 
she must pursue. She must resign 
him: but every pulse of her bleeding 
heart witnessed how firmly his image 
was fixed there. His generosity was a 
balm to her wounded mind, but honor 
forbade her to take advantage of it. — 
Imperious duty called on her to crush 
tliat passion, which even now she felt 
more deeply than ever. Acquainted 
with every turn of his mind, she was 
perfectly aware, that even feeling for 
tier, as he did, a passionate affection, it 
must have cost him many struggles to 
bring himself to resolve on fulfilling 
his engagement; and slie thought she 
could hear any evil but his repentance. 
The stain on her birth never could be 
removed. She could, perhaps, have 
borne the slights of an unfeeling world ; 
hut Pembroke, sensitive, of a generous 
hut quick spirit, would be perpetually 
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fancying insult and contumely, and per- 
haps,rr^rding her as the unhappy cause, 
might mourn in the bitterness of wound- 
ed pride his youthful folly. This reflec- 
tion steeled ‘Emily againk every argu- 
ment urged by her lover, He.ofterecl to 
settle abroad wdth her: all places would 
be alike to him. She had lived so long 
on tlie continent, that she would feel as 
if returning to her native land ; and 
wherever ^le found happiness, there 
would he find his country. For one 
short moment Emily gave herself up to 
the happiness this vision inspired, but it 
passed rapidly away ; — it could not be. 
Pembroke had parents who merited his 
love; a country of which he was justly 

{ iroud, claimed his services ; and from 
lis tenants and dependents he could not 
with justice withdraw his protecting 
care and virtuous example. Emily list- 
ened to him with the calmness of de- 
spair. She dwelt upon his accents with 
unutterable affection ; for she felt that 
she was to be separated from him for 
ever.** 

The struggles which agitated the 
minds of the two lovers are described 
with spirit and feeling. Both are on the 
point of yielding to Uic powerful influ- 
ence of love ; but, in another moment, 
the stern voice of honor seems, in the 
opinion of each, to forbid the desired 
union. Love so far resumes its sway in 
the breast of Emily, as to incline her to 
disregard her father’s objections, and 
propose that Pembroke should endea- 
vour to secure the consent of Ids parents. 
He eagerly catches at this hope; yet 
delays the disclosure of his secret to 
them, until they should have an oppor- 
tunity of perceiving and appreciating 
the beauties of her person anu mind in 
a friendly interview. They now hasten 
to the colonel’s cottage, hut find it oc- 
cupied only by a servant, who informs 
them of the sudden removal of its late 
inmates, and produces a letter addressed 
to the anxious and enamored youth. 

Pembroke, tearing open the letter, 
found it was from Emily. It was a fare- 
well ; and the anguish which she uncon- 
sciously betrayed, deeply affected him. 
A regard for his honor, his happiness, 
had alone dictated her conduct, lor her 
attachment was undiminished; but, as 
she was convinced that an union with 
her would make him miserable, nothing 
on earth could induce her to accept his 
hand. She prayed for his happiness, 
and conjured him to look upon her as 


one dead to him, and, by turning to 
some other object worthy of his love, to 
bestow and receive that hajipincss which 
he 80 justly merited. 

As soon as Pembroke recovered 
from the shock which the perusal of this 
letter occasioned, he wrote an almost' 
incoherent note to his mother, declaring 
that sudden and urgent business forced 
him to absent himself for some time 
from her. This duty being completed, 
he had now to think only of recovering 
Emily. Recollecting her partiality for 
that part of the continent where she had 
passed her early years, he first proceeded 
there; — but there she was not. Aware 
of the probability that Pembroke would 
follow them, the colonel had used every 
precaution to conceal their route ; and, 
while the lover was traveling rapidly in 
one direction, Emily and her father were 
proceeding in another. 

“ With tliat restlessness which is com- 
mon to the unhappy, Emily hurried from 
place to place; but at length her strength 
was exhausted, her frame weakened ; a 
violent illness followed ; and the mise- 
rable father for many days dreaded tiiat 
every hour would be her last. Jlut she 
recovered, and tried to be grateful that 
her life had been spared. While stretched 
on abed of sickness, in almost momen- 
tary expectation of being called to her 
great account, she had examined her 
life, her heart; and when the world 
seemed to be fast fading from lier view, 
she had condemned lierself for that ex- 
cessive attachment to earthly things, the 
disappointment of which had brought 
her to the brink of the grave. She had 
mourned too deeply over her unfortu- 
nate situation — her lot was appointed to 
her — she must submit in silent resigna- 
tion. 

In consequence of these salutary 
reflections, Emily became serene and 
composed, and with the purest joy did 
her attached father hail her convales- 
cence. She resumed her usual employ- 
ments. Once more did her enchant- 
ing voice pour forth strains of sublime 
beauty ; again was her pencil employed 
in tracing the scenes of matchless love- 
liness with which they were surrounded. 
Slie conversed too with her father, and 
sometimes tried to smile ; hut such smiles^ 
so full of woe, so lifeless, pierced him 
with unutterable grief. He saw too 
plainly that the blow was struck ; she 
might be spared to him for a little while, 
but she could not long survive the 
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sudden doprivatiuti of all she had loved 
and valued most. 

• “ His fears were too prophetic ; — 
symptoms of decline appeared. He 
anxiously watched her looks, lived upon 
her words, and surrounded her with 
every enjoyment for which she expressed 
the slightest wish. Deeply moved by 
his parental fondness, picturing to her- 
self his desolate state when she should 
be taken from him, it was now only that 
she really wished to have her days pro- 
longed. But it could not be : — the fiat 
liaa gone forth, her hours were num- 
bered ; they both felt it to be so ; and, 
when her father gazed upon the wreck 
of that once joyous being, and remem- 
bered that it was his work, his sufferings 
would often become loo groat for con- 
cealment; he would rusli from her pre- 
sence, and in solitude give vent to the 
agony which tore his heart. 

** Pembroke's search was long unsuc- 
cessful; but, determined never to re- 
turn without Emily, he visited every 
place where there appeared to be the 
least probability of finding her. At 
length he arrived at Naples, where he 
liad just alighted, when he saw the co- 
lonel enter a house near which he stood. 
Surprise and joy rendered him for a few 
moments irnmovetable ; but, suddenly 
recovering, he quickly followed him, 
and found himself in the presence of 
Emily, whose piercing shrieKs bore wit- 
ness, that, in tlie haggard and faded 
form before her, she recognised that 
lover from whom a cruel fate had sepa- 
rated her. He looked on the counte- 
nance of his beloved : death was busy 
there. He advanced to the couch, knelt 
beside her, and laid her head on his 
bosom. No words were uttered by 
cither ; loud and convulsive sighs alone 
attested the existence of Emily. She 
raised her head, — her lips moved; — her 
lover bent over her to catch the sound : 
— “ Be kind to my father.” He clasped 
her more ardently to his breast; — she 
faintly smiled, and her sorrows were 
hushed in death.” 


GOMEZ ARTAS, OR THE MOORS OF THE 
ALPUJARRAs ; 0 Spanish Historical 
Romance; by Don Telesforo de 
Trueba y Cosio. 3 vols. 1828. 

This is the age of novels and ro- 
mances. No woVHs are more generally 
read, or make a more forcible impres- 


sion. Appealing to the prevalent taste, 
a young Spanish emigrant has presented 
to the English, in their own language, 
an ingenious and interesting work of 
this description, which has already at- 
tracted, in a high degree, the attention 
of the public. It exhibits some well- 
drawn characters ; the plot is skilfully 
adjusted ; and the inventive portion of 
the tale is 'ivelL connected with the his- 
torical part, though the latter (injudi- 
ciously, we think,) has been made sub- 
ordinate to the former. 

Gomez Arias is employed by queen 
Isabella of Castile in quelling a revolt 
of the Moors. He serves under Agui- 
lar, to whose daughter Leonora he is 
betrothed ; but, when he has wounded a 
rival in a duel, he retires from the camp, 
and makes amorous professions tq The- 
odora, who returns his supposed love 
with ardor. This young lady elopes 
with him to a place of concealment ; but, 
on bis rejoining the army, he suffers her 
to fall into the hands of a rebel chief- 
tain, who, being defeated by Aguilar, is 
obliged to resign his fair captive. Leo- 
nora is now ordered by her father to 
prepare for her marriage with Gomez ; 
nut, when this officer finds that Theo- 
dora, in a fit of jealousy, is on the point 
of murdering him, he promises to relin- 
quish his pretensions to the hand of the 
other lady. A renegade, named Ber- 
miido, who is deeply incensed gainst 
Gomez for an atrocious injury, ofiers to 
assist him in getting rid of a trouble- 
some woman, and engages to give up 
Theodora to the Moors. He then re- 
conciles her to her offended father, with 
whom he concerts a scheme calculated 
to bring Gomez to justice for his various 
enormities. The delinquent is tried 
and condemned, but is pardoned at the 
intercession of Theodora, to whom, by 
the queen's command, he gives his 
band in due matrimonial form. Still 
intent upon revenge, Bermudo suddenly 
stabs him with a poisoned dagger, and 
the young widow is so shocked at this 
act of violence, that she does not long 
survive him. 

That Don Telesforo is pleasant in the 
midst of his characteristic gravitj^, ap- 
pears from the following quotation. — 
* What is to be the wonder now?' asked 
Gomez, as he observed bis valet and 
confident, Uoquq, approaching with an 
unusual expression of gravity upon his 
countenance, such, indeed, as was sel- 
dom discernible in the features of the 
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merry buffoon. ‘ VVliat is it you want ?* 
— ‘I wish to leave your service, senor/ 
— ‘ Leave iny service 1 Surely, Roque, 
you arc not tired of so indulgent a mas- 
ter.^’ — ‘Yes, sir,* answered Roque, ‘I 
am ; and what is mort;, 1 have been so 
these three years — may I speak out ?* — 
‘ Why,’ said Don Lope, ‘ you never till 
now asked leave to be impertinent; but 
let me hear your coinplRints.' — ‘ In the 
first place, you arc not rich — a grievous 
fault.* — ‘How can 1 help that?* de- 
manded Ciomez. — ‘Scuor, you could 
have helped it once ; but that is passed. 
Then you play — ’ — ‘Here’s the devil 
preaching morality!’ exclaimed his 
master, with a laugh. — ‘Oh! most con- 
scientious Roque, what are thine objec- 
tions to this amusement?’ — ‘To the 
amusement in itself, none ; 1 am only 
discontented with the consequences. 
If you gain, you very composedly enjoy 
the whole fruits of your success; if, oii 
the contrary, you lose, 1 get more than 
a reasonable sha^e of your ill-bumors, 
witb winch you most liberally indnlge 
me. Now, Don Lope, 1 should like 
fair play, if play you will; to feel a 
little more the eftect of the first, and not 
quite so much of the second.* — ‘Thou 
art a pleasant sort of a fool, Ro4j[ue,’ 
said (lomez, as he. leisurely twirled 
round his curling jet-black niiistachios, 
and with much cornplaccn^' eyed his 
fine. figure in a mirror. ‘Thank you, 
Sir,* replied the valet, with a low bow ; 
‘but be pleased to consider, that the 
good opinion you entertain of my talents 
is unfortunately no adequate compen- 
sation for the privations and numberless 
perils which I undergo in your service. 

To continue, then, the list of * — 

‘ My faults !* interrupted his master. — 
‘ I only say of my complaints,* returned 
the valet : ‘ next to your being a game- 
ster, what I most deprecate is your 
military profession, and the fame which 
you have acquired by your bravery.* — 
‘Good Heavens!* cried Gomez, ‘thou 
art precisely complaining of the quali- 
ties that most become a gentleman.’ — 
‘But 1 am no gentleman,* pertinently 
observed Rooue; ‘and I cannot imagine 
why i should be exposed to the dangers 
attendant on heroes, without likewise 
reaping their rewards.* — ‘I glory in 
being a soldier!’ exclaimed Don Lope, 
a sudden burst of martial enthusiasm 
glowing on his manly countenance. 
* Yes, I have laid low many of the ene- 
mies of my country; and* before I die, 


I hope often to try my good sword 
against those accursiMl and rebellious 
Moors of the Alpujarras.* — ‘ All that is 
very fine, certainly,* said RrMjue: ‘but 
do you know, senor, that 1 do not con- 
sider the country so much indebted to 
you as no doubt you most complacently 
imagine.’ — ‘What!* cried the cavalier, 
with looks of displeasure. ‘ Pray be 
temperate, Don Lope ; I do not mean to 
offend. Y*ou have umpiestionably done 
great services to Spain, by ridding her 
of many an unbelieving Moor; but 
reflect, Sir, that your sword has not 
been less fatal to Christian blood. In 
battle you hew down infidels to your 
soul’s content; and in the intervals of 
peace, to keep you in practice, 1 sup- 
ose, you take no less care to send the 
ravest of her majesty’s warriors to the 
grave. Now put this in the balance, 
and Jet us consider whether the country 
does not suffer more by your duels in 
peace, than she gains by your courage 
in war. But now comes the most ter- 
rible of all your peccadilloes — of all my 
complaints, 1 mean.’ — ‘ And which is 
that, pray?’ — ‘The invincible propen- 
sity you have for intrigue, and the no 
less unfortunate attendant upon it — 
inconstancy.’ — ‘ Inconstancy !* exclaimed 
Gomez. ‘ How should it be otherwise ? 
Inconstancy is the very soul of love,*— * 
‘ I will not attempt to argue that point 
with so great an adept; iny remon- 
strances are mertdy limited to the results, 
and I can truly aver that my life in time 
of peace is, if possible, more miserable 
than in war; for wliat with carrying 
love-letters, bribing servants, attending 
serenaiies, watching the movements of 
venerable fathers, morose duennas, and 
fieroe-looklng brothers, 1 cannot enjoy 
a moment’s rest ’ — ‘Why, ’tis true,* said 
Don Lope, ‘ my life is solely devoted to 
love and war.’ — ‘ I rather think it a con- 
tinual war,* retorted the valet. * It may 
be much to your taste, Sir; but I, that 
am neither of so amorous a temperament, 
nor of 80 warlike a disposition, cannot 
emoy the amusement so well. Instead 
of passing the nights auietly in bed, as 
good Christians should do, we employ 
theni in parading the silent streets, 
putting in requisition all the established 
signals of love, and singing amorous 
son^s to the tender cadences of the love- 
inspiring guitar. Kveii this i miglit 
endure witTi Christian resignation, were 
it not for the disagreeable results t^hicli 
generally terminate our laudable occu- 
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pations. It often happens, that whilst 
you arc dying with love, and I with 
fear and apprehension, wc meet with 
persons who unfortunately are not such 
decided amateurs of music. Some 
surly ill-disposed brother, or unsuc- 
cessful lover of the beauty, is invariably 
sure to come and disturb our harmony; 
then discord begins — swords arc drawn 
— women scream—alguazils pounce up- 
on us, and tlius the sport goes on, till 
the alguazils are so strong as to render 
a prudent retreat advisable. Then by 
some ill fortune 1 am sure to be collared 
by the brother or the alguazils in ques- 
tion ; and without farther ceremony, by 
way of remunerating merit and encour- 
aging a servant for faithfully serving 
his master, 1 am entertained witli sun- 
dry hearty cudgelings, liberally be- 
stowed on my miserable hide. When 
they have not left a single sound bone 
in my skin, they kindly permit me to 
go, telling me, for consolation, to thank 
iny stars, and that another time 1 -shall 
not escape so easily. With this pleasing 
assurance, I creep home as well as I 
can, and then my humane and grateful 
master, by way of sympathising with 
the misfortunes 1 sud'er on his account, 
fiercely demands, * Roque ! where have 
you been loitering, Sir r He calls me a 
most negligent rascal, and other names 
equally gratifying, and upon the recital 
of my tragical adventure, very coolly, 
and as he tliinks, very justly, observes, 
‘ It serves you right — *tis all your fault 
—why did you not watch better?’ — 
* Roque,’ said Gomez, *you have told 
me the same story over and over again, 
and 1 do not see the necessity of your 
repeating it now.’ — ‘ I beg your pardon,’ 
responded the valet; *but I am firmly 
resolved to quit your service in good 
earnest: for 1 perceive you are bent on 
getting into new difficulties, and T feel 
no inclination to go in search of fresh 
adventures.” 

On another occasion, when Roque had 
made an eloquent and moral remon- 
strance, Gomez turned round, took up a 
cane that lay near him, and said, * Now, 
Roque, you must allow 1 have listened 
very attentively to your prosing. 1 have 
had quite enough of your nonsense for 
this morning; so 1 beg you to close 
your arguments, unless yon really wish 
that 1 should honour them with a most 
unanswerable reply.* Here, to illus* 
trate bis meaning, ne very expressively 
shook the cane, and Roque as prudently 


retreated ; for he knew that his master 
strictly adhered to his word on occasions 
of this nature. ‘With respect to your 
quitting my service,’ continued Don 
Lope, ‘ 1 have no sort of objection, pro- 
'vided that, when you part with me, you 
are likewise disposed to part will your 
ears, for 1 have taken such a fanev to 
you, my dear Roque, that 1 cannot allow 
ou to quit me, without leaving me be- 
ind a token of remembiunce. And 
now,’ he added in a more serious tone, 

‘ withdraw immediately, and mind your 
business.* Roque made a humble bow 
and retired. Gomez in this instance, as 
well as in many others, took advantage 
of that uncontrollable authority which 
strong minds generally assume over their 
inferiors. The valet had indeed resolved 
several times to leave his master; for it 
happened that this same Roque had no 
particular relish for canings and other 
favours of the kind which were liberally 
administered to him, as a rcmuneratioli 
for his master’s achievements. More- 
over, he had the nicest sense of justice, 
and he could not but feel the shocking 
impropriety of accepting a reward that 
was unquestionably due to bis superiors. 
Indeed, it is but mir to add, he never 
acquiesced in the obligation, until it 
was actually forced upon birn. Ko(|ue 
was moreover blessed with a conscience 
— that sort of prudential conscience 
which must be considered as a most va- 
luable acquisition. He certainly was not 
so unreasonable as to expect a spirited 
nobleman to lead the life of a seques- 
tered monk, nor^could he object to bis 
master’s intrigues; but he nevertheless 
found it extremely objectionable that 
these should not be kept within the 
bounds of common prudence. Now, 
could Gomez have limited his gallan- 
tries to the seduction of farmers’ daugh- 
ters, or debauching tradesmen’s wives, 
Roque would most implicitly have ap- 
proved the practice, inasmuch as, in 
this case, his master would only be as- 
serting a sort of hereditary right attached 
to those of hia class. But to be deceiv- 
ing two ladies of distinction was really 
too much for the delicate feelings of the 
conscientious menial. Again, Roque 
could not urge any thing against the 
courage of his master; he only objected 
to the effects of its superabundance ; for 
this isuperabundance, and Don Lope’s 
unusually amorous disposition, were 
constantly in .opposition to the nicety of 
Roque’s conscience, by reason of the 
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difficulties they gave rise to, in the ful- 
filment of the natural law of self-preser- 
vation. Ft is an averred fact, that Koqiie 
never wilfully put himself in the way of 
infringing so rational a precept, and 
most fortunately he was endowed with ' 
a quality highly favourable to the ob- 
servance thereof ; — a quality which other 
individuals, not blessed with the same 
scruples, would denominate cowardice. 
This is not all; the valet wai far from 
being of a romantic turn of mind ; he 
evinced no taste whatever for moon-light 
scenery and iiocturiial adventure; and 
he was vulgar enough to prefer the gross 
advantages of a sound slumber to all 
the scMitimentul beauties of the silvered 
moon and its appendages. These con- 
siderations dwelt strongly on his mind, 
and lie hud accordingly several times 
resolved to quit his muster; but such 
was the dominion which (loinez held 
over him, that the valet’s resolutions fell 
to the ground whenever he attempted to 
put them in practice.’* 

The character of Hrrinudo is not de- 
stitute of good points ithougli vindictive, 
he is generous, and virtues are mingled 
with Ins vices. When he has Theodora 
in his power, he seeks an interview 
with her for the purpose of explanation. 
— * Renegade!* she cried, 'what means 
this intrusion ? Were then all tliy former 
marks of regard but the insidious means 
to cover the real intentions of a mis- 
creant heart? Away! — begone! — 1 will 
alarm the place, — yes, I will call on the 
protection of the jVloor Cuneri himself ; 
for, odious as he is to^ my eyes, I can 
never look upon him with the same 
ilegrce of abhorrence and contempt as I 
do on a renegade to his faith, a traitor to 
his country, and the vile minister to a 
despot's pleasures.' 

JJermudo heard these bold and se- 
vere rebukes without attempting an in- 
terruption. Calm and unmoved he suf- 
fered the first ebullition of resentment 
to evaporate, and for some time deigned 
to make no other reply than a bitter 
smile of disdain At length he broke 
that dismal pause, and, in a slow and 
deep-toned voice, said, ‘Woman, thy 
taunts I will not resent, for partly they 
are just, and the rest I excuse in con- 
sideration of thy forlorn state, and the 
many sufferings thou hast undergone.’ 
— . Theodora, with a sad 

smile ; * it well becomes you to condole 
for misfortunes to which you have so 
largely contributed approach me not 


— begone — 1 cannot trust a traitor ; there 
is guile in the very offer of thy kind- 
ness; — hence, — or ’ ‘ Hush, lady,’ 

interposed the iTnegade, with indignant 
pride, “ yon surely mistake my charac- 
ter. Threats and fears are strangers 
to this heart. Even when it is in some 
weak moments attuned to virtue, a 
threat, a solitary threat, would banish 
hence the heavenly inspiration, and the 
fiend ^g«dn triumph in its natural dwell- 
ing. Therefurc, lady, threat me not, 
for the man is inaccessible to fear, wlio, 
like myself, is a beggar in happiness. 
Rest, lady, rest, and do not, by an im- 
prudent act, neglect the opportunity 
which fortune afibrds you of escaping 
the fate with whicli you are threatened — 

I do not pretend to command your im- 
plicit confidence ; 1 only counsel you to 
rely on your own judgement and discre- 
tion. My character you have drawn in 
colours dark and glowing, but, perhaps, 
too true. Yet 1 must correct an erro- 
neous impression under which you la- 
bour; 'tis true 1 am an apostate — a 
traitor — and, if in the catalogue of ac- 
cursed crimes there is a name still more 
horrid and abhorred, I claim it ; but to 
be subservient to the pleasure of a des- 
pot — no, no, you must know me better. 
No,* he added with warmth, ‘ my deeds 
have been dark, but not dastardly or 
contemptible; 1 have drunk deep of the 
cup of crime — yes, 1 have quaffed it 
with avidity, but my palate has always 
been nice enough to scorn the dregs. — 
Had any other than u woman dared to 
give utterance to the base thought, ere 
this he would have added one more to 
the list of those who have fallen by this 
arm. You are a woman in distress ; the 
only consideration that "could have res- 
trained my indignation for such an 
insult.’ — ‘ What then would’st thou 
with me?' demanded Theodora, some- 
what re-assured by his words and man- 
ner. — ‘To befriend you, not to harm 
you, for 1 war not with women; the 
solitary being that showed the feelings 
of humanity toward f^erniudo belonged 
to womankind, and the recollection of 
her virtues and her love for me, Avould 
secure her whole sex from the effects of 
my wrath.* 

“Theodora was struck with this asse- 
veration. She could not reconcile these 
symptoms of feeling with his previous 
acts, and his acknowlcged character for 
crime.—' Theodora,' he resumed, and 
his austerity of tone and manner seemed 
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momentarily to acquire a tint (»f soft- and the autlior lias presented iiswith an 
ness uncongenial with his liabilual na- amusing sort of work, between a history 
ttire; ‘Theodora, I am a man oJ guilt; and a novel. He has endeavoured to 
yea, one who plays his part in this de- render the detail of Anglo-lndiuii life 
tested world without a feeling of re- more attractive, by the introduction of 
morse; but 1 cannot harm a ivoinan — a hero and a heroine, and by such other 
and you less than any other of your sex. circumstances as were thought likely to 
She, like you, was innocent and heau- create an interest in the reader’s min<l i 
tiful — like you, uiifoTlunate — like you,* but he has not shown, in this perform- 
he added, with agitation, ‘the victim ance, the abilities which he displayed in 
of Gomez.’ — ‘ Heavens I’ exclaimed his Ihmdurang Hari; for, thougli it is 
Theodora, * what mystery is this? Ob, occasionally lively and pleasant, it is 
speak ! J am already but’ too low sunk certainly not very interesting, 
in misery, and yet I fain w'oiild learn A young lady is sent to reside in 
the full measure of the Clinics of one India with one of her guardians, a 
who has undone me.’ — ‘It would be a colonel in the company’s service. I)u- 
difficult,’, replied the renegade, ‘ an end- ring the voyage, a “fine handsome” 
less task, to satisfy your desire; but young ofticer falls in love with her, and, 
you may, perhaps. Iron! your own expe- after various dilRculties and dangers, 
rience, draw a just inference of his and proper explanations on both sides, 
conduct to others. Ilc.iuty, iiiiiorence, thev arc at length united in holy wed- 
and youth, and nnliniited ulfectioti, lock. * 

could not save yon from his barbarous The inconveniences of an adventun r 
acts; the rule has been the same for wdio goes to India in no decided service, 
those who like you had charms to cap- and without recommendation, would 
tivate his attention, and an unsuspicious, form a suitable addition to the well- 
a genuine heart, to inliale the poison of known account of the miseries of human 
his persuasive tongue. Hut still the tatc life. Far different is the predicament 
of poor Anselma surpassed in horror of one who is armed with credentials. — 
her many rivals in misfortune.’ — ‘He “llarconrt and VVilFen, on landing at 
loved her once,* sai<l Theodora despond- Madras, proceeded to the residences of 
ingly, ‘ and then forsook her, like me.’ the gentlemen to whom they were speci- 
— ‘ He loved her,* darkly returned Her- ally recommended; the former to Mr. 
imido, ‘ with the affecti*)!! of one who Riiidlesworth, an agent, and the latter 
centres his whole bliss only in the enjoy- to Mr. Hrasswaith, second memher of 
inent of his selfish and degenerate pas- the council, llarconrt was at once 
sioil. Hut .she spurned him ; stratagem plunged into luxury and extravagance, 
and force prevailed. Madness — despair Mr. iliddleswurtli’s house w'as lilhul 
— must I say it? death ensued. Enough with company; gaming and feasting 
— the circumstances of the horrid tale formed their chief aniusements. Hilli- 
*tis needless to relate : I have said thus ards, chess, back-garnmon, and w hist, 
much to convince you of the impossibi- were strong temptations to a young 
lity of my harriiiing a woman w-hose fate man, especially w'hen all the party were 
bears so strong a rescmbhince to that of engagea therein. In short, it appeared 
my own unfortunate Anselma. Dispel to Ilarcourt, as if every one was striv- 
then your apprehensions, and look upon ing to get rid of an already acquired 
me now not as a foe, but as your sole fortune, instead of endeavouring to. secniv 
friend and protector.* one. Mr. Hiddlesworth kept race- 

horses, devoting much attention to tlie 
j delights of the turf : he was a bachelor, 

THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 3 vols. 1828. intended to remain so. notwitli- 

standing half the young ladies of the 
Notavithstan DING the length of place had endeavoured to captivate him ; 
time which has elapsed from the erection his partner, Mr. Stonchurst, lived with 
of our empire in India, w'c are not anf- him, and, though he kept no horses for 
ficiently acijuainted with the manners the turf himself, entered most cordially 
and character of the natives, or with the into the sporls thereof. If Harcourt 
modes of life prevailing among the Eu- was astoiiislicd at the constant rattle of 
ropean inhabitants. The present vo- the hilliard-halls and hack-gammon- 
liimes lend to throw some light upon hoard on the Saturday, how was he 
the latter subject, if not on the former ; surprised and shocked at the rec^ni- 
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mcnccment of the panics on the Sunday ! 
As early as ten in the morning, Mr. 
Riddlesivorth’s friends appeared, and, 
stripped to their sliirt-slceves, be^an a 
match of billiards ; then followed the 
back'/rammon and chess, every one call- 
ing for beer and brandy ad libitum: 
such rattle, noise, and drawing of corks, 
llarcourt had never before witnessed. 
At first, he imagined Mr. Riddles worth 
kept low company; but he was soon 
undeceived, by learning that the guests 
were composed of the principal people 
in the settlement, civil and military. 
The important tiffin^ or luncheon, caused 
a cessation of the snorts : at this moment 
a few more friends dropped in; there 
was Jiob Liigrin, the store-keeper, a 
celebrated character on the turf, and 
right-hand man of Mr. Ridd les worth ; 
he was hailed and welcomed most cor- 
dially. — ‘Oh, Bob, how arc you, old 
fellow ? Sit down. Bob ; here is some 
rare Hodson for you.’ — And Bob did 
as he was desired. 

“The conversation soon turned on 
horses, and bets were made and taken 
on Ridd les worth’s grey Arab horse, 
against Mr. Manning’s bay, and the 
merits of each animal as to speed, wind, 
and bottom, were scientifically discussed, 
until the beer began to confuse poor 
Bob, who assented to every thing that 
was said, and rolled to a bench, whilst 
the gamblers continued their billiards 
and oack-gammoii.’’ 

The mode in which the heroine usually 
passed her time in India, is thus loosely 
noticed. — “On arising from her couch 
in the morning, languid and less re- 
h-eshed than \idien at night she sought 
it, the heated air sent forth no fragrance, 
no exhilarating sensations. The sun, as 
if by one miglity effort, started from its 
abode, fiery and blazing, increasing 
every moment its scorching influence, so 
that exercise in the morning became not 
only a task, but a dangerous one. From 
lier window, however, Eleanor could 
perceive a few constitutionalists, taking 
their morning ride, with pale faces and 
languid eyes, more fit for bed than the 
saddle. 

“ At breakfast Eleanor sat a silent 
spectator; appetite was banished, leav- 
ing nought but languor and inertness ; 
such is the debilitating influence of heat 
over the faculties both of nund and 
body. The colonel and Mrs. Hawes 
ate little, although the table was spread 
with fish, eggs, ham, rice, tea, coffee, 


and every dainty possible to tempt 
them. 

“The ladies retiring, Eleanor at- 
tempted to read ; but she was often sum- 
moned to appear before visitors, either 
male or female, the first set of which 
were gentlemen who were obliged to 
attend at their offices at eleven, and who 
employed themselves in making a round 
of calls immediately after breakfast; 
these retailed the news of the preceding 
day, offered their services to procure 
any article required by the ladies from 
the town, and then retired. After them, 
abryit twelve, came a fresh class of idlers, 
who, having no offices to go to, lounged 
about till tiffin, when, in fact, the real 
dinner was eaten, and strong beer and 
wine freely circulated. Beauclcrk was 
one of the idle gluttons, who, having 
tasted tiffin at every house in the settle- 
ment, declared none equal to his own 
set-out of anchovy toast and mutton 
hams. 

“ After this mid-day meal, the languid 
Eleanor once more retired, to seek rest 
upon her couch; when lo ! a myria<l of 
mosquitoes spring from behind the pil- 
low, and sting and craze her with their 
hum. Many ladies invariably went to 
bed, and thus, with closed curtains, 
secure from the envious gnats, slept 
until five; when to sec anu be seen on 
the Mount Road is indispensable. On 
returning thence, they once more dress 
for dinner. In short, Eleanor felt as 
if her whole time was taken up with 
dressing and undressing, sitting down 
to meals and getting up again*. 

“ When no party or nail engaged 
Eleanor, she sauntered in the garden 
till dark, and then prepared for bed, 
which might he supposed, after the 
fatigues of the day, an agreeable pro- 
spect ; alas ! how contrary is it ! the op- 
pressive heat, the hum of the mosquitoes, 
the alarming flutter of the bats which 
obtain entrance through the open win- 
dows, the noise of natives singing, ac- 
companied by their incessant tapping on 
their toms or small drums, the yell of 
parish dugs, together with the howl of 
the jackalls, combined to banish sleep 
from the couch of poor Eleanor. These, 
thought she, are the famed luxuries of 
the East!” 

^ Thin i!4 not a correct stateinont of the inode 
of passing the day. Not more than two dressings 
and three meals are mentioned; andithcse must 
be very far from employing the whole day, la 
factp a lady's time in the East is passed chiefly in 
a state of indolence.— Edit. 
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NARRATIVE OP A JOURNEY FROM CAL- 
CUTTA TO BOMRAY, AND ALSO OP 
* A JOURNEY TO MADRAS AND THE 

southern provinces of INDIA, by 

Reginald llebety D,D» 

The learning*, piety, and virtue, of 
the lute bishop of Calcutta, were calcu- 
lated to reconimeud Christianity in the 
strongest manner to the Hindoos, if they 
had not been steeled against it by deep- 
rooted obstinacy. When the monk Au- 
gustin was sent from Home to Britain, 
to aim at the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, lie met with few obstacles in 
his career; for the people in general, 
even before the peace of tne country was 
fully restored, had suffered their original 
ferocity to be mitigated by progressive 
civilisation, and were not very unwilling 
to adopt the faith of foreign mission- 
aries, whom they supposed to be more 
enlightened than the priests of Oditi. 
Blit the Hindoos, being less rational, 
are much more prejudiced, and much 
less tractable, than our (iothic ancestors. 
Yet some progress has already been 
made in the ta^ of conversion by our 
missionaries, and the establishment of 
episcopacy in British India has stimu- 
lated, and more fully organised, the 
efforts of these zealous Christians. The 
exertions of bishop Heber in superin- 
tending this holy work, and his attention 
to all the duties of his function, reflect 
great honor on his memory. 

In visiting his extensive diocese, the 
bishop had many opportunities of seeing 
remarkable towns, witnessing romantic 
and picturesque scenes, and observing 
strange manners and curious customs. 
His account of Jyepuur has some features 
of novelty. — ‘VI nis city, being all the 
work of one sovereign, Jye Singh, is on 
a regular plan, with one very wide 
street, crossed at right angles by three 
others, with a square in the centre of 
the town, which serves as a market- 
place. The houses are generally two 
stories high, but some three and four, 
with ornamented windows and balconies, 
and many of them finely carved. They 
are interspersed with some handsome 
temples in the same style with those of 
Benares, and in the centre of the town, 
and adjoining the palace, is a very noble 
tower or minaret nearly 200 feet high. 
The town is tolerably clean, but a great 

S art of the houses arc in a state of decay, 
til], however, it Iras a population of 
60,000 souls. The palace, with its gar- 


den, occupies about one-sixth part of the 
city. It presents, to the streets, an ex- 
tremely high front of seven or eight 
stories, diminishing in the centre to 
something like a pediment, and flanked 
by two towers of equal height tupped 
with open cupolas. Within arc two 
spacious courts and many smaller ones, 
surrounded by cloisters of stone pillars, 
except in the verandas leading to the 
principal rooms, which are ot marble. 
The gardens are extensive, and, in their 
way, beautiful ; full of fountains, cy- 
presses, palm-trees, and flowering shrubs, 
with a succession of terraces ana alcoves, 
noqp of them, singly taken, in good 
taste, but all together extremely rid) and 
striking. Two very large and hand- 
some tanks terminate the grounds to>. 
ward the north. The garden is sur- 
rounded by a high embattled wall, hav- 
ing a terrace at the top, like that of 
Chester, and beneath it a common pas- 
sage for tlie ladies of the zenana to walk 
in. 

“1 was introduced to some of the 
ministers of state during my progress 
through the palace. Most of them were 
tall good-looking men, in very handsome 
and becoming dresses. The whole 
establishment of the palace and gardens 
seemed well kept up, considerably better 
than that of Ludoiow, and every thing 
mud) exceeded my expectation, except 
the military show, which was absolutely 
nothing. There were two or three 
police-men at the gate of the city, and 
four or five louiigingfdlows with shields 
slung over their shoulders, and lances 
lying near them, in different parts of 
the out-buildings. 1 was surprised at 
so poor a muster among the warlike and 
turbulentUaj pouts, but recollected, that, 
in a country where all the citizens and 
cultivators are soldiers, on ordinary 
occasions every soldier will be a culti- 
vator or citizen. The resident’s suwarrs 
and my own five men, together with a 
little guard of seven orderly sepoys, 
who, as usual on state occasions, fol- 
lowed me, and as many of my servants 
as chose to witness the sight, were per- 
n)itted to attend us through all the gar- 
dens and most of the lower apartments 
of the palace, till, on ascending to an 
upper story, those who had swords or 
other arms were requested either to stay 
below or to surrender their wcaponst 
The ascents throughout the palace are 
not by stairs, but by inclineu planes of 
a very easy slope, and certainly less fa- 
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tiguinp^ than the European style. The 
passaj^es are all narrow and mean, and 
the object in the whole building seems 
more to surprise by tbc number, the in- 
tricacy, and detail of the rooms and 
courts, than by any apartments of large 
size and magnificent proportions. A 
great part of the windows are glazed 
with small panes of stained or plain 
^luss in latticed frames of white marble. 
The stained glass was said to be from 
Venice. These upper rooms, which arc 
in fact a part of tlic zenana, have their 
iloorsiC'hielly covered with stuifod white 
cotton (guilts, over which, in certain 
places, sitringees are placed, and, ig the 
more costly rooms, small Persian car- 
pets. There are very strong ivoodcn 
doors in different parts of the building, 
whose hinges and locks are as rude us 
those of a prison ; but the suites of 
apartments ttiernselves arc only divided 
by large striped curtains hung over the 
arched door-ways. The ceilings arc 
generally low, and the rooms dark and 
close ; both the walls and the ceilings 
are, however, splendidly carved and 
painte<l, and some of the former arc en- 
tirely composed of small looking-glasses 
in tunlastic frames of chunam mixed 
with talc, which have the appearance of 
silver till closely examined. The sub- 
jects of the paintings are almost entirely 
niytbulogical, and their style of colour- 
ing, their attitudes, and’ the general 
gloomy silence and intricacy of the 
place, reminded me fretjuently of Ecl- 
zoni’s model of the Egyptian tomb. 

“ After a long suite of these strange 
rooms, we were taken into a very 
striking and beautiful apartment, where 
breakfast was prepared for us. It was a 
small pavilion with arches on each side, 
opening into two small cloistered courts, 
one filled by a beautiful cold bath about 
thirty feet square, the other by a little 
flower-garden divided, parterre^wise^ 
with narrow winding paths of white 
marble, with a jet d'vau in every wind- 
ing, to the number (I should think) of 
fifteen or twenty, which remained play- 
ing all the wdiile we wTre at breakfast. 
Kothing could be prettier or more re- 
freshing than the sight and sound of 
these fountains, though I did not think 
the effect improved when all at once 
several of the principal ones began to 
throw up W'ater tinged with some yellow 
dye. It was evidently much admired by 
the natives, and reminded me of “ the 
golden water,** which, together with 


“ tlic talking bird” and the “ singing 
tree,** cost the princess in the Arabian 
talc so many labours to obtain. For 
our breakfast colonel llaper had sent the 
usual requisites ; but the Maha-ltaneSy 
(or great princess) sent us some speci- 
mens of Hindoo cookery, abundant in 
ghee, spice, and sugar, but without the 

f arlic, which forms so essential a part of 
lussultnan luxury. I tasted one mess, 
which W'as of rice, raisins, and some 
greeii sweet-meat, strongly scented with 
rose- W'ater and seasoned with cinnamon, 
and thought it very good. The others 
were, apparently, kid or mutton minced 
small with rice, and covered with a very 
rich brown sauce, ‘ a thing to dream of, 
not to tell,* and w'hicli,if eaten at night, 
one should scarcely fail to dream of. 

“ After breakfast, and till the hour 
of durbar arrived, w'e visited more of 
the buildings. In passing along the 

g arden w'all, I ought to have observed 
efurc, we were sliowii five or six ele- 
phants in training for a fight. Each was 
separately kept in a small paved court, 
witli a little litter, hut very dirty. They 
were all what is called mnst^ that is, fed 
on stimulating substances, to make them 
furious, and all showed in their eyes, 
their gaping mouths, and the constant 
motion of tlieir trunks, signs of fever 
and restlessness. Their inoliouts seemed 
to approach them with great caution, 
and on hearing u step lliey turned round 
as far as their chains would allow, and 
lashed ficicely with their trunks. 1 was 
moved and disgusted at the sight of so 
noble creatures thus maddened and dis- 
eased by the absurd cruelty of man, in 
order that they might for his diversion 
inflict fresh pain and injuries on each 
other. Two of them were very large, 
and all sleek and corpulent. 

“The other apartments tli rough which 
we were conducted nearly resembled 
those W'O had seen before break last. Wo 
had, however, a noble panoramic view 
of the town from the top of the palace^ 
Indeed 1 have seen few places of which 
a finer panorama might be made. Thence 
we returned to a lower court, in the cen- 
tre of which, raised by a few steps, is a 
noble open pavilion, with marble pillars 
richly carved, rather inferior in size, but 
in other respects fully equal to the hall 
of audience in the castle of Delhi. The 
interior contains an oblong vaulted hall, 
surrounded by a very spacious verandah, 
and its pavement covered with sitringees 
and carpets, where wc found all the 
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iniin»ters seated inaseiiii-circlc. Amon^ 
these we saw the Gooroo, or spiritual au* 
viscr of the ranee, a man extremely 
1)}amed for all the outrageous and absurd 
conduct which she has pursued, and a 
very remarkable person, at ^Yhom co- 
lonel Kaper looked with some surprise. 
He was apparently a Mussulman, a very 
tall hard-featured man, with a dark and 
gloomy expression of face, which made 
me think of Captain Rolando in Gil 
Bias. He was armed with a sword, 
shield, and dagger, all splendid in their 
way; his clothes were handsome but 
plain, and his whole figure and equip- 
ment made me set him down as a ratan 
mercenary leader, for whom these trou- 
blesome times had obtained employment. 
The mouchtar^ or prime minister, is a 
shortish man, but very stoutly built, 
with what 1 thought a good countenance 
and frank rough manners.’' 

The palace of Umeer is well described 
by the admiring prelate. — “ We passed 
along a hilly and rugged road, till we 
reached a town which almost entirely 
consisted of temples, and had few inha- 
hitants hut grim and ghastly Y ogis, with 
their hair in elf-knots and their faces 
covered with chalk, sitting naked and 
hideous, like so many ghouls, amid the 
tombs and ruined houses, A narrow 
winding street led us through .these 
abodes of superstition, under a dark 
shade of peepul-trecs, till we found 
ourselves on a steep ascent paved with 
granite and loading to the palace. We 
wound along the face of the hill, alighted 
in a large moss-grown quadrangle sur- 
rounded by what seemed to be barracks 
and stables, and followed our guides up 
abroad and long flight of steps, through 
a richly-ornamented gateway, into the 
-interior courts of the building, which 
contain one very noble ball of audience, 
a pretty little garden with fountains, 
and a long succession of passages, clois- 
ters, alcoves, and small and intricate 
•apartments, many of them extremely 
beautiful, and enjoying from their win- 
dows, balconies, and terraces, one of 
the most striking prospects which can 
be conceived. The carving in stone and 
marble, and the inlaid flowers and or- 
naments in some of these apartments, are 
equal to those at Delhi and Agra, and 
only Surpassed by the beauties of the 
Tage-inalial, My companions, none of 
wlium had visited Umeer before, all de- 
clared that, as a whole, it was superior 
to the castle of Delhi. For myself, I 
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liave seen many royal palaces containing 
larger and more stately rooms ; — many, 
the architecture of which is in purer 
taste, and some which have covered a 
greater extent of ground (though in 
this, if the fortress on the hill be in- 
cluded, Umeer will rank, 1 think, above 
Windsor); hut for varied and pictu- 
resque effect, for richness of carving, 
for wild beauty of situation, for the 
number and romantic singularity of the 
apartments, and the strangeness of find- 
ing such a building in such a place and 
country, 1 am able to compare notliing 
with Umeer; and this, too, was the 
work of Jye Singh ! Tlie ornumeiits 
arc in the same style, though in a better 
taste, than those of his palace at Jyepour, 
and the size and number of the apart- 
ments are also similar. The building is 
in good repair, but has a solitary and 
deserted aspect; and as our (>;uide, with 
his bunch of keys, unlocked one iron- 
clenched dour after another, and led us 
over terraces and up towers, down steep, 
dark, sloping passages, and through a 
long succession of little silent courts, 
and dim vaulted chambers, seen only 
through coloured glass, and made more 
gorgeously gloomy by their carving, 
gilcung, and mirrors, the idea of an 
enchanted castle occurred, 1 believe, to 
us all ; and I could not help thinking 
what magnificent use Ariosto or Sir 
Walter Scott would have made of such 
a building. 

Our conductor having asked us if 
w*e wished to see the temple, 1 answered, 
of course, * any thing more that was to 
be seen ;’ and he turned short and led 
us some little distance up the citadel, 
then through a dark low arch into a 
small court, where, to my surprise, the 
first object which met my eyes was a 
pool of mood on the pavement, by which 
a naked man stood with a bloody sword 
in his hand. The scenes through which 
we had passed were so romantic, that 
my fancy had almost been wound up to 
expect an adventure, and I felt, 1 con- 
fess, for an instant my hand instinctively 
clench more firmly a heavy Hindoostance 
wliip l had with me, the butt end of 
which would, as a last resource, have 
been no despicahlc weapon. The guide, 
however, at the same instant, cautioned 
mo against treading in the blood, and 
told me that a goat was sacrificed there 
every morning. In fact, a second glance 
showed me the headless body of Che poor 
animal lying before the steps of a small 
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shrine. The Brahmin was officiating 
and tinkling his bell ; but it was plain 
to see, tVoin tlie embarrassment ot our 
guide, that we had intruded at an un* 
lucky moment, and we therefore merely 
cast our eyes round the court without 
going nearer to the altar and its myste- 
ries. The guide told us in our way 
back that the tradition was that, in an- 
cient times, a man was sacrificed here 
every day ; that the custom had been 
laid aside till Jye Singh had a frightful 
dream, in whicn the destroying power 
appeared to him, and asked him why 
her image was sulfercd to be dry ? The 
rajah, afraid to disobey, and reluctant 
to fulfil the requisition to its ancient 
extent of horror, took counsel, and sub- 
stituted a goat for the human victim, 
with which tlie 

Dark goddeiiB of the azure flood, 

Whose robes aic wet with infant tears, 

Scull-chaplel wearer, whom the blood 

Of uiaix delights three tliousaiid years, 

was graciously pleased to he contented.” 

The tribes of Central India were 
scarcely known to Europeans when Sir 
John Malcolm favored us with sketches 
of their country and character. The 
bishop says,* “ T ivas prepared to expect 
a much greater simplicity and homeliness 
of manner in the Raj pouts and tribes of 
Central India, than in those who had 
been subjects of the Mogul empire, and, 
even at the court of Jyopour, 1 ivas 
struck with the absence of that sort of 
polisli which had been apparent at Luck- 
now and Delhi. The Hindoos seem 
every where, when left to themselves 
and under their ownsovereigns, a people 
of simple tastes and tempers, inclined to 
frugality, and indifferent tp show and 
form. The subjects of even the great- 
est Mabratta prince sit down without 
scruple in his presence ; and no trace is 
to be found in their conversation of 
those adulatory terms which the Mus- 
sulmans introduced into the northern 
and eastern provinces. Europeans, too, 
are very little known here; and I heard 
the children continually calling oat to 
us as we passed through the villages, 
‘Feringcel* It was whimsical, how- 
ever, and in apparent contrast witli this 
plainness of speech, that the term Ma- 
harajah, or sovereign, is applied by 
them to almost every superior.” 

With all their plainness of manners, 
the nuptial processions of the Hindoos 
are often splendid,—- At Hirsowlec we 
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were amused by the sight of a proces- 
sion, on account of the betrothal of the 
son of a iieighhouring rajah. The little 
boy passed on an elephant, with a long 
array of kettle-drums, trumpets, and 
standards before him, as well as a very 
handsome palanquin, in which two bro- 
thers, still younger than himself, were 
conveyed. In his passage through the 
streets of the town, li re-works were let 
off at intervals, and 4ill the roofs of the 
houses, as well as the ramparts of the 
fort, were covered with spectators. — 
The towns-people were very civil in 
securing us u good place, and seemed 
pleased with the interest which I felt in 
the show, and with my wishing the little 
bridegroom ‘good luck.’ They told 
me that he was to be taken for that 
evening, to the house of his new fiither- 
in-law, where the ceremony of affiancing 
took place, but that he and the little 
girl were to remain for some years with 
their respective parents, when the 
second and real marriage would he ce- 
lebrated.” 

The Haj pout hards are famous through- 
out Central India. — “ 1 desired a tHiat 
or bard to give a specimen of his art; 
on which he repeated some lines of pure 
Hindoo, in praise of the vast conquests 
of the British. He only repeated a few 
lines, and seemed unwilling to go on; 
on which one of the bystanders, a Dak 
peon, reproached him for his idleness, 
and rattK'd off twenty lines of the 
same language in high style, and with 
much animation, as a sort of challenge 
to an Amoehscan contest. He spoke so 
rapidly, that 1 caught even less of his 
meaning than of the hard’s before; but 
the measure struck me as very nearly 
approaching to the hexameter. The 
hard rejoined with considerable vehe- 
mence; and I perceived that, like the 
correspondent contests of the shepherds 
in Theocritus and Virgil, the present 
trial of skill would soon degenerate 
into a scolding match, and therefore 
dismissed both parties (according to the 
good old custom of Daphnis and other 
similar arbiters) giving each a small 
gratuity. The Bhats are a sacred order 
all through Rajpoutana. Their race 
was especially created by Mahadeo, for 
the purpose of guarding nis sacred bull ; 
but they lost this honourable office 
through their cowardice. The god had 
a put lion also ; and, as the favourite 
animals were kept in the same apartment, 
the bull was eaten almost every day, in 
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spite of all the noise which the Bhats 
could make, greatly to the grief of 
Sm, and to the increase of bis trouble, 
since he had to create a new bull in the 
room of every one which fell a victim to 
the ferocity of his companion. Under 
these circumstances, the deity formed a 
new race of men, the Cbaruns, of equal 
piety and tuneful powers, but more cou* 
rageous than the Bhats, and made them 
the wardens of his menagerie. The 
Bhats, however, still retained their 
functions of singing the praises of gods 
and heroes, and, as the hereditary guar- 
dians of history and pedigree, are held 
in higher estimation than even the brah- 
mins themselves among the haughty 
and fierce nobles. In the wild districts 
to the south-west, the more warlike Cha- 
runs, however, take their place in po- 
pular reverence. A few years hack, it 
was usual for merchants or travellers 
going through Malwah and Ouzerat, to 
hire a Charun to protect them ; and the 
sanctity of his name was generally suf- 
ficient. If robbers appeared, he stepped 
forwards, waving his long white gar- 
ments, and denouncing, in verse, infamy 
and disgrace on all who should injure 
travellers under the protection ' of the 
holy minstrel of Siva, If this failed, 
he stabbed himself with his dagger, 
enerally in the left arm, declaring that 
is blood was on their heads ; and, if all 
failed, he was bound in honour to stab 
himself to the heart — a catastrophe of 
which there was little danger; since the 
violent death of such a person was 
Enough to devote the whole land to bar- 
renness, and all who occasioned it to an 
everlasting abode in Padalon. The 
Bhats protect nobody; but to kill or 
beat one of them would be regarded as 
very disgraceful and ill-omened; and 
presuming on this immunity, and on 
the importance attached to that sort of 
renown which it confers, they are said 
often to extort money from their wealthy 
neighbours by promises of spreading 
their great name, and threats ot making 
them infamous and blasting their pro- 
I spects. A wealthy merchant in IndTore, 
% some years since, had a quarrel with 
one of these men, who made a clay 
image, which he called after the mer- 
; chant's name, and daily in the bazaar 
and in the different temples addressed 
. it with bitter and reproachful language, 
intermixed with the most frightful curses 
which an angry poet could invent* — 
There was no reclrcss; and the mer- 


chant, though a man of great power and 
in faience at court, was advised to bribe 
him into silence ; this he refused to do, 
and the matter went on for several 
months, till a number of the merchant's 
friends subscribed a considerable sum, 
which, with much submission and joined 
hands, they entreated the Bhat to ac- 
cept. ‘ Alas !* was his answer, ‘ why 
was not this done before ? Ha<l I been 
conciliated in time, your friend might 
yet have prospered. But now, though I 
shall be silent henceforth, I have already 
said too much against him ; and when 
did the imprecations of a bard, so long 
persisted in, fall to the ground unac- 
complished ?’ The merchant, as it hap- 
pened, was really overtaken by some 
severe calamities ; am] the popular fiiith 
in the powers of the minstrel character 
is now more than ever confirmed.” 


A VISIT TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF 
ASIA, by the Rev. Mr. ArundelL 

In the time of the apostles, churches 
were founded at Smyrna, Pergamos, 
Ephesus, and four other cities of Asia 
Minor, and they became, if not the 
cradles, tlic nurseries of Christianity. 
The first is now a flourishing emporium, 
and the second is still a populous placej 
Thyatira and Philadelphia are also con- 
siderable towns ; but the others are little 
better than wretched villages or heaps 
of ruins. The present state of Ephesus 
is indeed deplorable. — “ When I was 
there (says Mr. Arundel 1) in 1824, the 
desolation was complete : a Turk whoso 
shed we occupied, his Arab servant, and 
a single Greeu, composed the entire po- 
pulation, some Turcomans excepted, 
whose black tents were pitched among 
the ruins. The Greek revolution, and 
thepredatory cxcursionsof the Sainiotes, 
in a great measure accounted for this de- 
sertion. There is still, however, a vil- 
lage neltr, having four hundred Greek 
houses. 

Pergamos also excited both his cu- 
riosity and his regret. — “ On entering 
the town, 1 was struck by some enor- 
mously high masses of walls on the left, 
strongly contrasted with the diminutive 
houses beneath and around them : they 
are the remains of the church of St. 
John. 1 accompanied a Greek priest to 
his church, the only church at present 
in Pergamos; it lies on the ascent of 
the castle-hill, and is a poor shed covered 
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with earth. Thoug^h thff sun was blazing* 
in full splendour on all the scene with- 
out, this poor church was so dark witniii, 
that even with the aid of a glimmering* 
lamp I could not distinctly i*ee the 
figures on the screen. < )n one side of it 
another priest kept a little school. I 
gave him a Testament. I’he conirast 
between the magnificent remains of the 
church of St. John wliich lay beneath, 
and this its poor representative, is as 
striking as between the poverty of the 
state of religion among the modern 
Greeks, and the rich abiiinlance of Go- 
spel light which once shone within the 
walls of the clinrch of St. Joliu. 

For ii small hacsliish (he says) I 
was permitted to go into tlie hath, in 
which stands the celtdnatetl t'ase. I had 
despaired of seeing it, as the bath was 
occupied by females during the morning*, 
and subsequently by men ; the evening, 
1 was told, was the only time in which 
it could be shown. But a little money 
will sometimes open the doors of any 
bath ; and I w*as actually admitted while 
a number of females were reclini»ig on 
the marble benches around the vase. — 
Most exaggerate»l accounts were given 
by the keeper of the biith of the sums 
oifered by Englishmen for this vase ; one 
was said to have oifered torly thousand 
piastres, and another engaged to till it 
Ivitli sequins.'* 

Philadelphia is at least entitled to a 
transient notice. — “ W e entered the town 
through chasms in the old wall, whicli, 
being built of small stones, did not 
appear to be much older than tiie last 
days of the low'er empire ; the passage 
through the streets wasdilthy in the ex- 
treme, thougli the view of the place as 
we approached it was excee<lingly beau- 
tiful, Wo walked to the hill on which 
formerly stood the Acropolis ; the houses 
in general were mean, and we saw 
nothing on the hill but some walls not 
very ancient. From this spot the view 
was magnificent in the extreme ; highly 
cultivated gardims and vineyards lay at 
the back and sides of the town, and 
before it one of the most extensive and 
rich plains in Asia. We returned through 
a dilierent part of the town, and, though 
objects of much curiosity, wore treated 
with civility, confirming Cliandler's 
observation, that the Philadelphians are 
a ‘ civil people.’ It was very pleasing 
to see a number of turtle-doves on the 
roofs of the houses ; they were well as- 
sociated with the name of PhUaddphia 


(brotherly or sisterly love), Thcst«)rkf» 
retain possession still of the walls of the 
city, as well as the roofs of many of the 
houses.” 

Although Mr. Arundell is a well- 
wisher to the Greeks, he seems to con- 
sider the Asiatic Turks as prefer.iblc to 
tlie funner people, both for honesty and 
friendliness: but, even if the Greeks 
were much worse in those respects than 
tlicy really are, there would he no ex- 
cuse for the brutal barbarity with which 
they are treated by the ruling power. — 
An instance of this cruelty, and also of 
the zeal with which the Greeks adhere 
to their religion, recently occurred at 
l>cnizli. A man was accused of arlul- 
tery with a Turkish woman, ami, re- 
fusing to purchase pardon by becoming 
a Moslem, received (says our author) 
“ two thousand strokes of the bastinado, 
and, after lingering for three days in a 
horrible state of sutlering, dieil.” 

As the zoology of this part of Asia is 
little known, we will extrac t scum; [lar- 
ticulars connected with that suliject. — 
“ Tlie neighbourhood of SediUeuy 
nbuuiuls with jackals; wild hoars are 
also numerous; and about two years 
since a hymna was killed between that 
village and Boujah. Lions have, I he< 
lieve, never hecn heard of near J5edi- 
kcuy ; but one was seen a few years ago 
oil the road to Nympha^nm. j\’ear Eplm- 
sus, wolves arc Vrequently met with. — 
The lynx has at limes been seen in the 
mountains of Sedikeuy; and a wild 
boast represented by the peasants as high 
as a mule, lately coniniitted dreadful 
ravages among the flocks and dogs of 
the shepherds. Us abode was at the 
summit of a very lofty ruck, south-east 
of the village. On the opposite moun- 
tain of Tartalec, two species of bears, 
one reddish-brown, and the other black, 
are not unfrequently seer). When the 
above-mentioned beast reneweil its ra- 
vages, it was found to be a leopard. It 
came down on the flock of an old shep- 
herd, who, having no arms, depended 
for his safety on a family of dogs. The 
mother commenced the attack, hut the 
leopard placed her nnietly between his 
forelegs; a young aog was served in 
the same way ; but a second flxed his 
teeth on the eye and lip of the beast, 
and kept so determined a hold, that the 
others were liberated, and after a fierce 
contest succeeded in killing their ailver- 
sary.” 
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A JOURNAL OP A MISSION TO NEW- 
.BRUNSWICK/ NOVA-SCOTIA, AND 

UPPBK-CANADA, by Jolui fVcSty 

Mr. West is a good (liristian and a 
zealous missionary. Visiting New- 
Brunswick with the best intentions, he 
proceeded from the town of St. John to 
the Vale of Sussex, where an establish- 
ment was formed by the Ncw-England 
Company, soon after the settling of the 
province, called “ The Academy for in- 
structing and civilising the Indians.** 
This was placed under the management 
of a board, consisting of the leading 
provincial authorities ; but its efforts 
proved of little use, the 1 ndians return- 
ing to their migratory habits, and agdin 
failing under tlie influence of the llo- 
nian-catbolic priests. One part of the 
plan was to apprentice the children of 
the Indians at an early age to dilTercnt 
settlers. — “It is not by such means,** 
says Mr. West, “or by any similar 
forced process tiuil has been acted upon, 
or any means that compel them to be 
‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water,* 
in a menial capacity, that a just expect- 
ation can be raised of aiiy conversion in 
their state. Their naturally high and 
independent spirit must he consulted in 
the attempt to do them good ; and this 
is best done by encouraging them, on 
all favourable occasions, to become 
settlers on their own Linds, or lands 
which in common justice should he 
assi;>ncd to them, as the original pro- 
prietors of the soil. An Indian sees 
acutely all the relative slat inns in society, 
and ft'cls keenly the contempt with 
wliicli he is often treated by white peo- 
ple, oil account of the colour of his 
skin. A short time ago, Saccho Beeson, 
a. chief of the Passatiiaquoddy tribe, ac- 


companied a deputation of Indians to a 
convention in the state of Maine, for the 
purpose of asserting their right of pro- 
perty in the land where tl«^y were 
located. At the house of accommodation 
they were put into a back-room for the 
night, with a small candle, where the 
boots of a considerable number of per- 
sons, Avho had arrived for the meeting, 
were left. The next day the chief com- 
plained to the' assembly, how badly 
Indians were accommodated ; and being 
desired to state what he had to complain 
of, said, ‘ Boots too much, and light too 
little.’ 

“The Indians (Mr. West adds), not 
being encouraged to inter-mairy or mix 
with white people on terms of equality, 
have receded as a distinct people, or 
Iiave been driven before those who have 
carried commerce, with civilisation, far 
into the wilderness and lands of their 
forefathers ; and it cannot he otherwise 
than affecting to an honest and feeling 
mind, to recollect the way in which Eu- 
ropeans first obtained a footing in their 
country, and the possession of tlicir pa- 
trimonV.*’ 

Proceeding to the province ot Nova- 
Scotia, Mr. West found the descendants 
of the original natives in an uncomfort- 
able state, not indeed oppressed by the 
colonists, Imi certainly not well treated. 
They wander about the country (be 
says) in detached parties, in extrtune 
wretchedness, and are fast iliniiiiishi ng 
in niiriiher. lie not only advises that 
they should be encouraged in jigrienl- 
tiiral pursuits, hut that religious and 
scholastic insUuctiUn should he syslem- 
aticaliy afforded to them ; and such ail- 
vice is too judicious to he uegleeti'd or 
disregarded by just and upright proviii 
cial governors. 


STANZAS, 

toriUeti immediately after hearing a moat imprcaaioe Siormon delircud by the 
Rev. Mr. Ireland^ at FoxeUrtn^ in Essex^ in the Summer of 1827, from the 
* following text: “The rich and poor meet together : the Lord is the maker of 
tiiem all.” — P roverbs. 

The poor man look'd ivilh envious eye 
Upon the rich man’s store; . 

His bosom harbour’d envy’s sigh ; — 

He wish’d his pittanee more. 

But he had liealth, apd soundly slept. 

Though hard his couch might be ; 

For fancied woes he never wept ; 

And chihlron press’d his knee. 

2 ( 
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^ '1 Srcjie in an African /Jvserl. 

/’lu? rich mail, though a comnum t*yc 
Mif^ht envy him his state, 

MouniM liis lost health with many a sigh, 

Ami niiirmiirM still at fate. 

He fancied griefs in pleasure’s arms, 

Where grief should never he ; 

He long’d for children, and their charms : 
lint childless still was he. 

Though clad in splendor, though his fare 
VV^is sumptuous ev’ry day* 

Though downy beds ’twas his to share, 

Sleep woiild’not with him stay; 

\ud in his heart, though pride woiihl not 
The bitter truth iinhdd, 

He often thought the poor man’s lot 
Hettcr than all his gold. 

Poor Ilian I lor wealth then asl; no more ; 

1 1 lias^ not pou ’r to save ; 

And, oh! remeinber, rich and poor 
Shall meet vvitldii the grave! i. m i.ai’HY. 


A SCHNH IN AN AFRICAN DKSMIT, 

poetically described by Mr, Pringle, 

Afar in the desert 1 love to ride, 

With the silent hiish-boy alone by my side ; 

When the sorrows of life the soul o’ercast, 

And, sick of the jiresent, I turn to the past; 

And the eye is snifused with regretful tears, 

From the fond recollections of former years ; 

And the shadows of things that have long since Hed 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead 
Hright visions of glory that vunisli’d too soon, 
Day-dreams that departed ere manhood’s noon, 
Attachments by fate or by falsehood reft. 

Companions of early days lost or left. 

And my native land, whose magical name 
Thrills to the heart like electric flame ! 

The home of my childhood, the haunt of my prime, — 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 
When the feelings were young, and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Paradise opening to view ! 
All— all now forsaken, forgotten, or gone ! 

And 1 — a lone exile remember'd of none — 

My high aims abandon’d, and good acts undone, 

Quite weary of all that is under the sun,— 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the desert afar from man. 

Afiir ill the desert I love to ride. 

With the silent hush-boy alone by iiiy side ; 

O’er the brown Karroo, where the bleating erv 
Of the. springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively ; 
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Tke Pains of Genius. 

Whore the zebra wantonly tosses his mane 
In fields seldom cheer’d by the dew or the riiin ; 
And the stately koodoo exultingly bounds. 
Undisturb’d by the bay of the hunter’s hounds; 
And the timorous qua^ha's wild whistlim;- m-ifjfh 
Is heard by the fountain at fall of day ; 

And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste ; 

For she hies away to the home of her rest, 

Where she and her mate have scooped their in st, 

Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view, 

In the pathless. depths of the parch’d Karroo. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side: 

Away — away in the wilderness vast. 

Where the white man’s foot hath never pass'd, 

And the quiver’d Coranna, or Kcchuan, 

Math rarely cross’d with his roving clan ; 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 

Whidi man hath abandon’d, from famine autl fear: 
Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 

With the twilight bat from the old hollow stone ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub, takes root. 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot ; 

Anti the bitter melon for food and drink 
Ls the pilgrim’s fare by the salt-lake’s brink ; 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

Nor rippling broolc with osier’d sides; 

Where reedy pool, nor mossy fountain, 

Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capt mountain. 

Is found, to refresh the aching eye ; 

But the barren earth, and the burning sky, 

And the blank horizon round and round, 

Without a living sight or sound, 

Tell to the heart in its pensive mood. 

That this — is Nature’s solitude. 

And here, — while the iii^ht-winds round me sigh, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky. 

As 1 sit apart by the caveru’d stone. 

Like Elijah at Uoreb’s cave, alone. 

And feel as a moth in the mighty bund 
That spread tlie heavens and heaved the land, 

A ‘ still small voice* comes through the wild, 
(liike a father consoling his fretful child,) 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 

Saying, — ‘ Man is distant^ but ijod is near!' 


THE PAINS OF GENIUS, 

by Mr, Robert Montgomery. 

Envy not the poet’s name. 

Darken not his dawn of fame ; 

’Tis the guerdon of a mind 
'Bove the thralls of earthly kind , 
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The Heliotrope^ and the Lay of the Mourner. 

’Tis the haven for a soul 
Where the storms of genius roll : 

It often lights him to his doom, 

A halo round an early tomb ! 

The whirling brain and heated brow. 

Ideas that torture while they grow ; ■ 

The soaring fancy over-fraught, 

The burning agonies of thought r 
The sleepless eye and racking head. 

The airy terrors round him spread ; 

Or freezing smile of Apathy, 

Or scowl of green-eyed Jealousy ; 

Or haggard VV^ant, whose lean hands wave 
Unto a cold uncover’d grave ; 

Oh ! these must win a poet’s name ; 

Then, darken not his dawn of fame* 


TUB HBLlOTttOPK, 

by Mr, Gent, 

There is a flower whose modest eye 
Is turiiM with looks of light and love, 
Who breathes her softest, sweetest sigh. 
Whene’er the sun is bright above. 

liCt clouds obscure, or darkness veil, 

Her fond idolatry is fled ; 

Her sighs no more*their sweets exhale ; 
The loving eye is cold and dead. 

Can’st thou not trace a moral here. 

False flatt’rer of the prosp’rous hour ? 
Let but an adverse cloud appear. 

And tliou art faithless as the flower ! 


THE LAY OF THE MOURNER, 

byMrs, C.B, fFihon, 

It is not ’mid the busy throng ^ 

When all around from care arc free, 

That tender thoughts come stealing on,* 
Mingled with fond regret for thee I 
It is not in life’s giddy round, — 

The crowded scene, — “the hum of men,” 
My heart is conscious of the wound, 

That ne’er on earth shall heal again ! 


^ Rhyme is not essential to poetry ; but^ when it is used, it ought to be better than this. 
—Edit. 
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The Gay Wife and her Gallant. 

No! — it is when the busy day 
Is o’er, and night, in sable pall, 

(Chasing each worldly thoughtaway) 

Veils lowly cot and lordly hall; ' 

When sleep sits close, on happier eyes, 

On lids from sorrow’s tear-drops free ; 

That phantoms of the past arise. 

And niern’ry’s vision turns to thee ! 

Yes ! oft thy smile’s remember'd light 
Illumes the darkness of my soul. 

In the calm hours of stilly night,” 

When fancy reigns without control ! 

Oft do the morning stars surprise 
(Those ling’ring gems pale daylight knows,) 
My vigils, — ere tliese wakeful eyes 
Have tasted slumber’s brief repose ! 

They bear me on from place to place, 

From rustic scene to lighted hall ; 

And, if joy’s sunshine cross my face. 

Deem that 1 have forgotten all ; 

But wrong they deem ! — unqualfd by me, 
Lethe’s oblivious wave may flow ; 

I would not lose one thought of thee, 

Por all that pleasure can bestow ! 

Thy mem’ry I — ’tis the light that flings 
Hadiance, where darkness else had been ; 

The link to which my spirit clings, 

To draw it from this mortal scene ; 

It is the one inspiring thought. 

From all earth’s grosser passions free ; 

The whisper’d hope, with rapture fraught. 
That where thou art — I yet may be ! 


They who would bid my fancy range, 
From dwelling on thy mem’ry here, 

What do they offer in exchange. 

That 1 could cherish half so dear ? 

My guide on earth, — my hope in Heav’n, 
The pilot of life’s darken’d hour ; 

Oh ! say — what bliss has pleasure giv’n. 
To equal sorrow’s hallowing power? 


THE OAY WIFE, AND HER GALLANT ; 

from a new Satire^ called the Man of Ton, 

To her, a kind of loveliness belongs, 

Which painters cannot give, or poets’ songs ; 

Not quite commanding beauty, but below 
The scale that critics fix, and artists know ; 
Something not soon forgotten^ and whicli leaves 
That image on the heart the eye receives, 

Of strange mysterious pow’r, — a form and face 
Where careless negligence seems studied grace ; 
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An eye of liquid blue, whose wand’rin/r boains 
Haunt all our thoughts, and rule us in our dirams; 

A nameless witchery, that wins and blinds 
Tlie wise, as tirinly as the weakest minds ; 

Not arm’d with talents rare, and not a wit, 

Made when dame Nature was in playful lit: 

Her — prudence would not win, nor wise men have. 

Nor he that boasts he would not be a slave. 

Ye witless, fear her seeming want of art; 

Be doubly watchful, wise ones, of your heart: 

Her pow’rs are every w'hcre ; your eye and ear 
Are traitors to your peace, and cost you dear. 

Ill chance it is w1u*n charms like these arc sohl, 
in fashion’s mart, for all-commanding gold ; 

When pair’d, not match’d, to an unequal mate. 

She has, the world declares, the happiest state, 

Uich, young, and handsome — what is niorein lile r 
And free to flirt — neglected — ^and a wife! 

Just such was fair Selina: her’s the taste 
To name a toque, add inches to a waist, 

Reduce a bonnet, or exalt a curl. 

Make feathers flow’rs, change amethyst to pearl. 

Winds chang’d less ohen than her will, and she, 

To rule with tyranny, had still kept free : 

She laugh’d at love, for her unwounded heart 
“ Could jest at scars that never felt a smart.” 

She held at Almack’s an inferior court, 

Laugh’d at the queens, and of their laws made spoil. 

FiiH inany an angry duchess frown’d in vain 
On men, fine men, she number’d in her train : 

Though all confess’d she held a sov’reign sway. 

None knew what charm spcciflc won the day. 

And could this Cynosure so wholly fill 
The world with envy thus, and Jack be still r 
“ Win her, and something’s dune; but how can i 
Through this gay garden chase this butterfly? 

I’ll give a fete,’*^ Jack cries, “ nor heed the cost ; 

And fair Selina rules it — or I’m lost.” 

Caught by his open front, his air of truth, 

Selina more than once had mark’d the youth ; 

Heard of his losses — honor in his play ; 

And lik’d the thoughtless Timon of the day ; 

Heard him run down, and, in her giddy way, 

Vow’d to assist him, and her taste display. 

Thus chance supplied what not e’en gold could buy. 

And Jack’s flag wav’d on fashion s topmast high. 


A NJ2W BIOGRAPHICAL AND ciiARAC» information respecting the poet 

TERisTic SKETCH OF BURNS, THE whom hc adiulros; and, it we do not 
POET, learn from him all that we could wish, 

we at least know more than we did before. 
The fame of the northern bard may Robert Burns was bom on the 2r)th of 
he said rather to have increased than January, 1759, in a clay-built cottage, 
declined since his death, and his coun- about two miles to the south of the town 
trymen are particularly eager to pay * of Ayr, and in the immediate vicinity of 
respect to his memory. Mr. Lockhart, the Kirk of Alloway, and the “ Auhl 
son-in-law to the author of Waverley, Brig o’ Dooii.” About a week after- 
bus diligently endeavoured to extend wards, part of the frail dwelling, which 
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his father had constructed with his own 
hands, ^avc wav at midnight; and the 
infant poet and his mother were carried, 
throuirh the storm, to the shelter of a 
neighbouring hovel. During his boy- 
hood he displayed no precocious indica- 
tions of poetic genius; on the contrary, 
his brother (lilhert was, at School, bis 
superior in intelligence and talent. Doth 
brothers spent their early youth in rural 
toils ; and, at the age of ht'tecn, love for 
a ijoitiiie /tm, with whom he was en- 
gaged in tjie labours of harvest, was the 
first inspiration of Robert Burns. — 
Among her other love-inspiring qua- 
lities,” he tells ns, “ she sung sweetly ; 
and it was her favourite reel, to which 1 
atlenipled giving an embodied vehicle 
in rhyme. 1 was nut so presumptuous 
as to imagine tliat 1 could make verses 
like ])rinted ones, composed hv men who 
had (Ireek and Jiatin ; but my girl sung 
a song, which was said to be comppsc<l 
by a small country laird’s son, on one of 
his father’s maids, with whom he Wasiii 
love ; and I saw no reason why 1 might 
not rhyine as well as he; for, excepting 
tliat he could smear sht'op and, cast neats, 
his father living in the muorliiiuis, he 
had no more scholar-craft than myself. 
Thus with me began love and poetry.** 
Instead of following the biographer 
in liis whole course, we shall select the 
most striking passages. I n 1780 Burns 
visited the Scotish capital; and, referr- 
ing ti) this important epoch in his life, 
Sir Walter Scott says, “As fur Burns, 

I may truly say, f^irgiliuni vidi iantum, 
I u'as a lad of fifteen in 178fi-7, when he 
4Mmc first to Edinburgh, but had sense 
and feeling enough to be much interested 
in bis poetry, and would have given the 
world to know liiiik ; but I had very little 
acimaintaiice with any literary people, 
and still less with the gentry of the west 
country, the two sets" that he most fre- 
quented, Mr. Thomas Grierson was at 
tliat time a clerk of niy father’s. He 
knew Burns, and promised to ask him 
to his lodgings to dinner, but had no 
opportunity to keep his word ; other- 
wise I might have seen more of this di- 
stinguished man. As it was, I saw him 
one day at the late venerable professor 
Fergusson’s, where there were several 
gentlemen of literary reputation, among 
whom I remember the celcWatcd Mr. 
Dugald Stewart. Of course we young- 
sters sat silent, looked, and listened. — 
Tile only thing 1 remember which was 
remarkable in Burns’ manner, was the 
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effect produced upon him by a print of 
Banbury’s . representing a soldier lying 
dead on the snow, his dog sitting iii 
misery on one side,— on the other, his 
widow with a child in her arms. These 
lines were written beneath : — 

* Cold on Canadian liilN, or MisulHi's plain, 
IViliaps that parent wept her ««oltlicr slain— 
Bfint o*er her babe, her eye dissolv’d inflow ; 
The big drops, mingling with tUo milk he drew, 
Gave the aad presage of hiit future years. 

The child of misery baptiz’d in tears.' 

Burns seemed much affected by the 
print, or rather the ideas wliicli it sug- 
gested to his mind. He actually .Nlied 
tears. He asked whose the lines were, 
and it chanced tlmt nobody but myself 
remembered that they occur in a balf- 
forgotten poem of Liingborne’s, called 
by the unpromising title of ‘The Jus- 
tice of Peace.* 1 whispered my inform- 
ation to a friend present, who men- 
tioned it to Burns, who rewarded me 
with a look and a woni, wliicb, though 
of mere civility, 1 then received, and 
still recollect, with very great pleasure. 
Uis person w^as strong and robust ; bis 
iiiamiers rustic, not cluvvnibli ; a sort of 
dignified plainness and simplicity, wbicb 
received part of its effect, perhaps, from 
one’s knowle^e of Ids extraordinary 
talents. His features arc represented in 
Mr. Kasmyth’s picture; but to me jt 
conveys the idea that they are diminish- 
ed, iis if seen in perspective. 1 think 
his countenance was more massive than 
it looks in any of tlie portraits. I 
would have taken the poet, had 1 not 
known what he was, for a very saga- 
cious country farmer of the old Scotch 
school, i. c. none of your modern agri- 
culturists, avlio keep labourers for their 
drudgery, but the douce gudemun who 
held his own plough. There was a 
strong expression of sense and shrewd- 
ness in all his lineaments ; the eye 
alone, I think, indicated the p ictical 
character and temperament. It was 
large, and of a dark cast, which glow^ed 
(J say literally glowed) when he spoke 
with feeling or interest. I never saw 
such another eye in a human hbad, 
though 1 have setui the most distin- 
guished men of my time. His conver- 
sation expressed perfect self-confidence, 
without the slightest presumption. — 
Among the men who were the most 
learned of their time and country, he 
expressed himself withq>crfect firmness, 
but without the least intrusive forward- 
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ness; and, when he diflcrcd in opinion, 
he did not hesitate to express it firmly, 
yet at the same time with modesty. I 
do not remember any part of his conver* 
sation distinctly enoup^h to be quoted ; 
nor did I ever see him again, except in 
the street, where he did not recognise 
me, as 1 could not expect he should. 
He was much caressed in Edinburgh ; 
but considering what literary cniolii- 
ments have been since his day) the ef- 
forts made for his relief w'ore extremely 
trifling. I remember on this occasion 1 
mention, 1 thought Burns* acquaintance 
with English poetry was ratlier limited, 
and also, that, having twenty times the 
abilities of Allan Uarnsay and of Fer- 
guson, lie talked of them with too much 
miniilUy as his models ; there was, 
doubtless, national predilection in his 
estimate. This is all 1 can tell you 
about Burns. 1 have only to add, that 
his dress corresponded with his manner. 
He was like a farmer dressed in his best 
to dine with the laird. I do not speak 
in nudam partem^ W'hcn I say I never 
saw a man in company ivith fiis siq><‘- 
riurs in station and information, more 
perfectly free from either the reality or 
the affectation of embarrassment. I 
was told, but did not observe it, that 
his address to females was extremely 
deferential, and always with a turn 
either to the pathetic or humorous, 
which engaged their attention particu- 
larly. 1 have heard the late duchess of 
Gordon remark this." 

Speaking of the poet’s rise, Mr. Lock- 
liart says, “ Darkly as the career of 
Burns was destined to terminate, 'there 
can be no doubt that he made his first 
apncarance at a period highly favour- 
ante for his reception as a British, and 
especially as a ncotisli poet. Nearly 
forty years had elapsed since the death 
of Thomsoa: — Collins, Gray, Gold- 
smith, had successively disappeared 
Dr. Johnson had belied the ricli promise' 
of his early appearance, and confined 
himself to prose; andCowperhad hardly 
begun to be recognised as having any 
considerable pretensions to fill the long- 
vacant throne in England. At home — 
without derogation from the merits either 
of the trjijgedy of Douglas or the poem 
of the Minstrel, be it said — men must 
have gone back at least three cTcnturies 
to find a Scotish poet at all entitled to 
be considered as of that high order to 
which the generous criticism of Mac- 
kenzie at once admitted * the Ayrshire 
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ghinaii.’ Of the form and garb of 
lis roinpositioii, much, unquestionably 
and avowedly, was derived from his 
more immediate predecessors, llamsay 
ami Ferguson; but there was a bold 
mastery of hand in his picturesque de- 
scriptions, to produce any thing equal to 
which it ivas necet^sary to recall the days 
of (Christ’s Kirk on the Green, and 
Peebles to the Play; and, in his more 
solemn pieces, a depth of inspiration, 
and a massive energy of language, to 
which the dialect of his country had 
been a stranger, at least since ‘ Dunbar 
the Mackar.* ' The Muses of Scotland 
liad never indeed been silent ; and the 
ancient minstrelsy of the land, ot which 
a slender portion had as yet been com- 
mitted to the safeguard of the press, was 
handed from gimeration to generation, 
and preserved, in many a fragment, 
faithful images of the peculiar tender- 
ness, and peculiar humour, of the na- 
tional fancy and char.icter — precious 
representations, wdiich Burns Inniselt 
never surpassed in his happiest eilorts. 
But these woiv fragments ; and, with a 
scanty hamlfiil ot* exceptions, the best 
of them, at least of the serious kind, 
were very ancient. Among tbemunber- 
less elfusions of the Jacobite Muse, 
valuable as we now consiilcr them tor 
the record of manners and events, it 
would be dirticult to point out half-a- 
dozen strains worthy, for poetical excel- 
lence alone, of a place among the ohl 
chivalrous ballads of tin? Southern, or 
even of the I ligliland Border, (ienera- 
tions liad passed away since any Scotish 

f »oet had appealed to the sympathies of 
lis countrymen in a lofty Scotish strain. 
**•»*•* 

“It was reserved for Burns to inter- 
pret the inmost soul of the Scotish pea- 
sant in all its moods, and in verse ex- 
quisitely and intensely Scotish, without 
dcgi*ading either his sentiments or his 
language with one touch of vulgarity. 
Sucti is the delicacy of native taste, and 
the power of a truly masculine genius.’* 
Among the enlarged enjoyments 
which his first success afforded to 
Burns, was an opportunity of traveling 
over many parts of his native country. 
He went to the southern border, where 
every hill is sacred to the Muse, and 
every stream made sacred by Vong. He 
was, it may well be supposedi delighted 
with the pictures(][ue an'd memorable 
scenes offered to his imagination ; and 
we are told that he ranged with parti- 
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cular ploasnre through tlie localities 
celebrated by the old minstrels, of 
U'Ik'sc works he was a passionate ad- 
mirer. 

Burns had a sensitive temperament, 
and his feelings were soon hurt by real 
and even by fancied neglect. In a tit 
of gloomy discontent, he thus wrote to 
a friend: — “There are just two crea- 
tures that I would envy — a horse in his 
wild stale traversing the forests of Asia, 
or an oyster on some of the desert shores 
of Burope. The one has not a wdsh 
without en joyment ; the other has neither 
wish nor fear.’* • • These have 

been six borrible weeks. Anguish and 
low spirits have made me unlit to read, 
write, or think. 1 have a Inmdied times 
wished licit one could lesign life as an 
olhcer does a commission ; for I would 
not take in any poor ignorant wretch by 
ftellinif out. Lately, I was a sixpenny 
private, and (lod knows a iniserahie 
soldier enough : now 1 march to the 
campaign a starving eadet, a little more 
conspicuously wretched. I arn ashiuned 
<d' all this; for, though i do not want 
bravery for the warfare of life, 1 could 
wisli, like some’ other soldiers, to have 
as much fortitude or canning as to dis- 
semble or conceal my eowaidice.” 

“ It scorns impossible (says Mr. Lock- 
hart) to doubt tbal Burns bad in fact 
lingered in Kdinburgb, in the vague 
hope that something would be done for 
him. Hu visited and revisited a farm, — 
talked ami wrote scholarly and wisely 
about ‘ having a fortune at the plough- 
tail,’ and so forth; but all the while 
nourished the fond dream that the admi- 
ration of his country would ere long 
present itself in some solid and tattgible 
shape. Illness and confiiieriient gave 
him leisure to concentrate his imagina- 
tion on the darker side of his prospects; 
and some of his letters may teach those 
who envy the powers and the fame of 
genius, to pause for a moment over the 
annals of literature, and think what 
superior capabilities of misery have been, 
in a majority of cases, interivovcn with 
the possession of those very talents, from 
which all but their possessors derive 
unmiiigled gratification.” 

The poet was at length chvated to a 
post connected with the excise. — “ Prom 
the time when he entered on his excise 
duties, he more and m(»re neglected the 
concerns of his farm. Occasionally he 
might be seen holding the plough (an 
exercise in wliich he excelled, and was 
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proud of excelling), or stalkitig down 
Ids furrows, with the white sheet of 
grain wrapped about him, a ‘ tenty 
seedsman hut'he was more commonly 
occupietl in far dilierent pursuits. * I 
am now,' said he, in one of his letters, 

‘ a poor rascally ganger, condemned to 
gallop two hundred miles every week, 
to inspect dirty bonds and yeasty bar- 
rels.* Both in verse and in prose he 
recorded the bitter feelings with which 
he first followed his new vocation. His 
jests on the subject are uniformly bitter. 

* 1 have the same consolation,' he tells 
Mr. Ainslie, ‘which 1 once heard a re- 
cruiting serjeant give to his audience in 
the streets of Kilmarnock : ‘ Gentlemen, 
for yonr farther encouragement, 1 can 
assure you, that ours is tlio most black’- 
guard corps under the crown, and, con- 
sequently, with us an honest fellow has 
the surest chance of preferment.’ He 
winds up almost all his statements of 
Ids feelings on tldsr matter in the same 
strain. 

' 1 hac a wife uud tvva woe Iad«li(>t$ ; 

They luiiuu Ime hnt c and o’duddips. 

Ye ken >owr'Clf, my heart vijiiia jiroml is, 

I needna vaunt; 

Uut I'll sued bcHoiiw thiaw sauj;h-vvoudie 
Dcfbiethey want.’ 

On one occasion, how'cver, he takes a 
higher tone. ‘ There is a certain stig- 
ma,* says he to bishop Geddes, ‘in tlie 
name of exciseman : but I do not intend 
to borrow honour from any profession;' 
which may, perhaps, remind the readiT 
of Gibbon’s lofty language, on finally 
quitting the learned and polished circles 
of London and Paris, for his Swiss re- 
tirement : * 1 am too modest, or too 
proud, to rate my value by that of my 
associates.' Burns, in his ])erpelual 
perambulations over the moors of Hiim- 
fries-sldrc, had every temptation to en- 
counter widch bodily fatigue, the bland- 
ishments of hosts and hostesses, and the 
habitual manners of those who acteil 
with him in the duties of the excise, 
could present. He was, moreover, 
wherever he w'enl, exposed to perils of 
his owoi, by the reputation which In* 
had earned as a poet, and by his extra- 
ordinary powers of entertainment in 
conversation. From the castle to tl'e 
cottage, every door flew open at his 
approach ; nufl the old system of hos|ii- 
tality, then flourishing, rendered it 
difficult for the most suhcrly-inclined 
guest to ris4‘ from any man’s* boa id in 
2 o 
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the trim that he sat down to it. 
The ranner, if Hums was seen passing, 
left his reapers, and trotted by the side 
of Jenny (his mare), until he could per- 
siiade the bard that the day was hot 
enough to demand an extra libation. 
If he entered an inn at midnight, after 
all the inmates were in bed, the news of 
his arrival circulated from the cellar to 
the garret; and ere ten minutes had 
elapsed, the landlord and all his guests 
were assembled round the ingle, the 
largest punch-bowl was produc<Ml, and 

• Re ours tliia iiiu^ht — who K'now>^ what comes lo- 

was the language of every eye In the 
circle that welcomed him. 'Flie state- 
liest gentry of the county, w'lieiiever 
they had especial nierrimeiit in view, 
called in the wit and eloquiMice of 
Hums to enliven their carousals.** 


Tllii rHO( JiSS OF Tl'K KKa'jOMM; 

F,v( 

Inquiries into the mode of employ- 
ing our reason must be interesting to 
all nho, possessing mental powers, 
justly boast of their marked superiority 
to the brute creation. On some former 
occasions, we called the attention of our 
readers to the powers <if the mind and 
the right use of reason ; hut, of the four 
parts into which wc divided the subject 
(namely, perception, judgement, argn- 
mentiition or ratiocination^ and disposi- 
tion or arrangement), wc only examined 
the two lirst. The lldrd part, therefore, 
now deiriitnds our notice and considera- 
tion. 

In the practice of argumentation, we 
infer something that is less known from 
those points and cireumstances wiiich 
are more evident. As judgement joins 
or disjoins our i<leas, and forms a pro- 
position, so reasoning joins at least three 
propositions, and frames a syllogism. — 
VVlien we are unable to jinlge of the 
truth or falsehood of a proposition in an 
inime<liatc manner, by the mere con- 
templation of the subject of our remark, 
and of the predicate^ or that which we 
afiirin, we are obliged to devise a third 
idea, that, by seeing how far the two 
former agree or disagree with it, wemay 
judge whether they agree or disagree 
among themselves. When wo question 
whether (jod is entitled to our reveren- 
tial homage or worship, ^vv. introduce 
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the idea of a creator as a middle term, 
and say, worship is due to our Creator 
(hid is our Creator ; — therefore wor- 
ship is due to (lod. Two of these 
phrases arc called the picmhes (or pre- 
vious assertions), and the third is the 
logical conclusion or inference. The 
iirst, uniting the predicate of the con- 
clusion with the middle term, is called 
the major proposition, and the second, 
connecting that term witli the subject 
(Jrad)^ is styled the minor, and some- 
times the assumption. 

When a syllogism is stated bypothe- 
tically or conditionally, the point in 
question remains to be proved in the 
following way. “ If virtue (says a 
reasoner) be desirable, it ought to be 
followed ; whatever is good is desirable ; 
tlierefure virtue ought to be followed.” 
If itsliouhl appear, on due investiga- 
tion, that virtue is not a just object of 
desire, the conclusion would he false : 
hut, as we lirul the middle term (or the 
proviso in this -case) to he eonvet, the 
inference is just. To syllogisms some 
rules belong, the observuiicu of which 
v/ill secure us from fiilse inferences. 
One is, that particular propositi-* 
oris tire coutaineif in universal ones, 
uml may be inferred from tlicm, while, 
on the other hand, uriivcrsals ciinnot he 
inferred from particulars. Thus, when 
wo say that all human beings are sinful, 
we include our best friends in the same 
censure; but, when ive allinn that some 
men are rascals, we arc very far from 
meaning tliat all iiicii are of tljal descrij)- 
tiun. Anotlier rule is, that in all, aflir- 
mativc propositions, the predicate has 
no greater extension than the subject, 
because its extension is restiaiiie(f by 
the subject, and it is therefore deemed a 
piirticular idea; hut the predicate of a 
nc:iative proposition is always taken 
universally, for in its whole extension it 
is denied of the subject; — for instance, 
when vve say, “ no man can lly in the 
air,” we deny all powers of flight to all 
men. A third rule is, that no two aflir- 
mativc premises can justify a negative 
conclusion ;-:-a fourth is, that, if one of 
the premises be negative, the conclusion 
must be so too ; — and it is added by 
logicians, tliat, where both premises arc 
negative, nothing can be concluded, for 
they separate the middle term both from 
the subject and predicate of the conclu- 
sion, and, when two ideas arc not con- 
sonant with a third, we cannot loj^ically 
infer that they either agree or disagree 
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with caeli otlit* r. This rule, they say, is 
suspended where the negation is a part 
of the middle term, or where the twt> 
premises look like negatives according 
to the words, while one is aftirmative in 
sense; as, ** What has no thought can- 
not reason; a worm has no thought; 
then*fore a worm cannot reason.” In 
fact, these negative premises contain 
only one assertion. 

A negative may he so nsc<l in a syllo- 
gism as to falsify the original proposi- 
tion. Nothing is better than virtue; 
every thing is better than nothing ; there- 
fore every thing is better than virtue.” 
This sophistical and ludicrous conclu- 
sion arises from the varied position and 
applieatinii of the negative. 

A conjunctive syllogism is one in 
which tlie major proposition, or the 
minor, has distinct parts, which are 
joinetl by some particle of speech. “ If 
God were not a being of iiitinito good- 
ness, he would not consult the happi- 
ness of his creatures; but God ciocs 
consult the happiness of his creatures ; 
therefore lie is a being of infinite good- 
ness.” This is a legitimate conclusion; 
hut, if any one should say, “If a mi- 
nister w'ere a prince, he iiinstbe honored; 
but a minister must be honored ; there- 
fore he must be a prince;” — the infe- 
rence is inconsequential and fallacious, 
hecaiise it misapplies the middh* term, — 
the honor which is stated to he due. 

In a disjunctive syllogism, two or 
more predicated cireuutstances do not 
t/o/h or a// belong to the subject, but 
one excludes the rest. It is either the 
spring, snminer, auluum, or winter; 
but it is not the summer, autumn, or 
W'inter; therefore it is the spring.” As 
a year consists of four seasons, we, by 
naming all and excluding three, quickly 
determine that to which the conclusion 
is applicable. — Another syllogism of 
this class may thus be stated : “The 
world is either self-existent, or the work 
of a finite or an infinite being ; but it is 
not self-existent, nor is it the work of a 
finite being ; therefore it is the work of 
ail iidinite being.” This reasoning, 
though seemingly complex, is as just as 
that of the most simple syllogism. 

“ J n the midst of /tfe we are in death^^ 
is an alarming denunciation of wliich 
most of ns have heard. The assertion 
is not siifhciently precise, because life 
and death cannot he siimilUneous. Let 
ns put it in a syllogistic form, and ^ve 


shall soon ace its bearing and its force. 
The niiddie term or tiie test v/liicia 
occurs, is the idea of uncertainty 
“ No one can depeml t>n that which is 
uncertain; life is uncertain ; therefore 
no one can depend on a continuance of 
life — that is, at one moment we are 
in the midst of life; at another we arc 
in death. The phrase was intended to 
refer to life, considered as liable to be 
suddenly terminated by some casual 
contingency; and, therefore, when it is 
applied by the cli.iplairi of a prison to 
the execution of a criminal, it is not 
only false reasoning, hut,' in the case of 
nn*re robbery .(which, w'c think, does 
not call fi>r capital punishment), i.s a 
seeming insult to the poor victim. The 
ruling power closes the life of a subject 
by an act of violence, the iiistice of 
which is at h*ast problematical, and the 
oiheiating minister of the church cou- 
foiindH the act with the eifectof a sudileii 
accident, a stroke of paralysis, or a lit 
of apoplexy. 

Among disjunctive syllogislll^, a di 
lemma is particularly remark.ihle, as it 
sometiyies remiires a considciMhle de- 
gree of logical acuteness to settle the 
doubts to w'hich it gives rise. It consists 
of two or more propositions, which ap- 
pear to he so discordant, that you <to 
not readily know whicli ought to prevail 
in the argumeiftatiun. It is likeaswurd 
that cuts with twui edges. — The cele- 
brated speech of IJaiiilct, beginning with 
“To he or not to he,” is a striking in- 
stance of a dilemma. The Danish prince, 
shock.ul At the various ills of life, medi- 
tates on tlie expediency of suicide, as a 
remedy for those ills; l)iit, after iwriiest 
deliberation, he is apprehensive that the 
remedy may be worse than the disease, 
and tlicreforc resolves not to “ make his 
quietus with a bare bodkin.” 

A logician says, “ In this lifew^einust 
either indulge our vicious inclinations, 
or resist them: to indulge them will 
bring sin and sorrow; to resist their 
influence is lal>oiiou.s and painful ; there- 
fore wu! cannot be perfectly free from 
sorrow or pain jn this life.” But this 
is not a just example of a dilemma; for 
the conclusion is instantly setth'd in one 
w’a}', instead of distracting or dividing 
the attention of the logical student. 

A curious instance of a real dilemma 
is given by an ancient writer. Euatbhis, 
being instnieled iiy Brotagoras in the 
art of pleading, promised tnal, as suou 
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as he should jrain a cause in tlie eouiT, 
licMv oiild nurard his teacher. The latter, 
iindi:)^ the pupil disinclined to grant 
any recompence, sued him for it, and 
tlius addressed him : — “Either the cause 
uill he determined in inv favorer in 
your*s: if it should he settled as I wish, 
you must pay me according to the sen- 
tence of the judge; if the decision 
shouhl be favorable to you, you must 
pay me in compliance with your pro- 
mise; therefore, in cither case, you 
must pay me the reward,’* — Tliis di- 
lemma was thus retorted: — “Either (said 
Euathlus) 1 shall gain the cause or lose 
it: in tlic former rase, nothing will be 
due to you, according to the sentence of 
the judge ; in the latter contingency, 
nothing will he due to you in consc- 
j|uence of tlic bargain; therefore, whe- 
ther I gain or lose the cause, I will not 
pay yon, because notlung will be dne 
to yon.” — In this case, the perplexity 
arose from the identity of tlie pupil’s 
fu st cause with that which concerned 
Imth the contracting individuals: if he 
had succeeded in any other cause, he 
ivould have been hound in law to perform 
his promise ; and, indeed, in the alleged 
case, he was bound to pay both by logic 
and by equity. 

It is impossible to settle every point 
by iirgunientation, bow^jor acute may 
be the reasoner. In consequence of the 
limitation of our faculties and the im- 
perfections even of the greatest mind, 
we are constraincil to stop short in our 
researches ; yet much may be done by 
patient investigation and didiberate in- 
quiry. We may not only “ reason from 
Avhat we know,” but, where we cannot 
arrive at mathematical demonstration, 
we may weigh and compare probabili- 
ties, detect fallacies, and deduce fair and 
plausible conclusions. 

By animadverting on the most preva- 
lent sophisms or fallacies, we indicate 
the means of obviating or refuting them. 
One is a mistake of tlie question, when 
a person uses arguments which do not 
hear precisely upon it. The opponent, 
in this case, must take care to draw him 
to the point, and not suffer him to make 
idle excursions. — Another sophism is 
that of a disputant, who takes for granted 
a point that is not proved, and proceeds 
to argue on such an assumption. You 
may check him by desiring him to make 
choice of a stronger foundation, as his 
argument will otherwi‘<e be so futile and 
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feeble as to be unworthy of your notice. 
— One argues, that, wlien a theatre sud- 
denly falls, and many persons lose their 
lives by this accident, their fate is a 
judgement upon them for pursuing the 
sinful life of a player, or for having oeeii 
employed in the “ neril’s House” on 
the preceding Lord’s-Day, This is the 
assignation of a false cause, and is the 
drctam of a fanatic, not the remark of a 
truly piogs man. — Some argue from the 
occasional abuse of a thing against its 
general use. Wine, they say, has fre- 
quently occasioned quarrels and serious 
mischief; therefore it ought not to be 
used. — Ueading and writing, say others, 
have been perverted to bad purposes ; 
therefore the common pi'ople ou^ht to 
be kept in a state of ignorance. — lly an 
indiseriininatc perusal of the Scriptures, 
say the zealous Uomanists, heresies have 
been engendered ; therefore none but 
the clergy ought to reatl them. — To these 
fallacies wc may add the frequency of 
inconsistency. Even men of talent and 
learning fall* into this practice. In one 
part of a work or a discourse, their ar- 
guments and observations differ consi- 
derably from the preceding coarse of 
their remarks. “ 4’he true reason of 
this (says Dr. Watts) is the narrowness 
of the mimi of man, which cannot take 
in all the properties arnl relations of one 
subject with a single view. Whilst they 
are intent on one part of their theme, 
they bend all their force of tliought to 
rove or disprove some proposition re- 
ding to that part, without a sufficient 
attention to the consequences which may 
flow from it, and which may unhappily 
affect another part of the same subject; 
and thus they are sometimes led to say 
things which are inconsistent.” This is 
an unsatisfactory excuse. The mind, 
however narrow, must know its own 
ideas, and cannot forget them without 
extreme carelessness and inattention. 

These hints and remarks, we trust, 
will contribute to convince our youthful 
readers of the expediency of conceiving 
clearly, ju^lging accurately, and reason- 
ing wcU. Every one cannot be expected 
to possess pre-eminent abilities; but the 
majority of mankind may be supposed 
to be endowed with common sense, which 
may gradually be so cultivated as to 
rise to the dignity of wisdom. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD MAID. 

, 3 VOLS. 1S*2S. 

As we formerly notice<l the Ooiifes- 
sioiis of an Old Baeludor, we arc bound 
to lind room for those of an Old MaitL 
\Vc lament the fate of antiquated vir- 
i(ins; yet vve wish them well, and enter- 
tain a ^reat respect for many of them. 
A literary lady, speakinjj of the sister- 
hood, once expressed her tirm conviction 
that the greater part t»f these virffins, 
far from being neglected or undervalued 
by the men, remained single from m- 
rluiafion. We confess that we have 
some doubts respecting the correctness 
of that opinion ; but we ought not to 
question the authority of the fair 
writer, 

The Old Maid commences her story 
at the age of forty-seven years: — she 
certainly was not tlien a young maid. 
She takes an early ()jf|iortunity of intro- 
ducing us not merely into her parlour, 
but (start not, modest reader!) into her 
bod.chand)cr. Her decency of appear- 
ance, however, is still maintained, hc- 
c.msfi her robe is long and her covering 
ample. She says, “ 1 dare say that my 
reader, whether lady or gentleman, has 
often seen (and of course admired, if 
l)o^^essed of any taste) a representation 
of a lady’s dressing-room by Jan Steen, 
or some other Dutch artist. The studied 
delicacy of touch will be rcinernbercd — 
the miiiuteiiess and nicety of drawing — 
the bed'Ciirtains — the pattern of the 
carpet — the ilressing-tahle — the toilette 
— all ])iTsenting themselves as bright in 
colouring as they arc faithful in ucliue- 
ation ; such, shall it be my endeavour 
to present the description of my own 
chamber. To exhibit myself then in 
the morning, just awakening — like Au- 
nu-a, shall I say? Not exactly. In 
youth it was another thing, but now 1 
am apprehensive that I might possibly 
he contemplated by some as not quite 
so agreeable an object, just emerging 
from iny ‘downy couch.’ But 1 can 
hardly agree with these persons, since 1 
think that if amusement (it might be, 
admiration) is agreeable, my figure in 
deshabille would alFord it amply. 

“ To say nothing of the becomingness 
of the frill ami furbelow of my robe da 
niiit^ (I like lo be becoming, however 
little 1 may have proceeded with dress- 
ing) my dressing-gown is of India di- 
mity, with a border of fine cambric; 


and, when the weather is at all cold, I 
throw a red Indian shawl over niy 
shoulders. My cap, with its wide lace 
border, is also agreeably becoming. 
After having drawn on a pair of pink 
silk stockings, I slip my feet into my 
red Morocco slippers. Opposite to me, 
at the other side of the room, is a large 
looking glass which reliects my whole 
form, shows me my elegant attitude, 
and really satisfies me so much with my- 
self, that I have now and then had the 
weakness to delay dressing ( completely ) 
for the sake of bestowing another glance 
or two upon its surface. 

“ It still is, and always has been, a 
maxim with me, that we ought to enjoy 
life and limb as long as it is in our 
power; tliat we should elieat old age of 
its decrepitude, if possible— snioothe 
away, if we can, its wrinkles, and dis- 
uise its withered and frosty appearance. 
Ipon this principle, I employ other 
petty artifices, beside that of darkening 
my hair, to give iny appearance an celttty 
and to make my glass put me in miiui 
of my younger days ; mu* is tlni niward 
a slight one which I receive for my 
pains in dressing; I have not only the 
pleasure of self-approval, but nut nn- 
trequently overhear myself called, by 
persons of taste, ^ la belle Mirabelle,^ 
A long bill wMcIi lies half-opened by 
my pincushion (it is from my perfumer^ 
for a certain pleasiintly-smelling white 
lotion, and perhaps other cosmetics, 
will speak how much I do for the 
beautifying of my complexion.” 

The maiden has some romance as well 
as vanity in her character ; and, while 
she endeavours by every artifice to con- 
ceal the elfects of time on her once 
beautiful person, and imagines that, 
with the air and childish manners of 
seventeen, she possesses the same ap- 
pearance of youth and bloom, she cou- 
tiiiues to indulge a hope of the return of 
a long absent lover. Some excuse for 
this is to be found in her recollection of 
what she had once been. 

“ Sprightly as I may be even at this 
certain age at which 1 have arrived, yet 
little do 1 appear so, in comparison 
with the light-hearted thing 1 once was, 
when the tide of animal spirits was at its 
height, when the happy season of life 
was its fifteenth summer — when no foot 
mounted the hill-side more nimbly than 
iny own, or brushed away its dews more 
lightly— when there was not one of all 
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niy contein(K)rarics whose locks wan- 
toned more gracefully in the breeze, 
whose voice was softer or more musical 
— whose eye was more arch and spark- 
ling — who was more animated in the 
dance, gayer at the festival, more cn- 
gaging in the domestic circle — more 
cheerfully content when roaming whi- 
ther happy thoughtlessness might lead, 
through verdant meadows, or shady 
coppices, culling the violet at the tree’s 
foot, where it shrank concealed in the 
wet mosses and wild ivy. No one was 
there more devoted to the elegant indul- 
gences of the mind ; more sincere in 
the worship of genius, more sensible of 
the enchantments of poetry, the liar- 
mony of measure; more awed too by 
the precepts of wisdom: none either, 
whose heart was more alive to the voice 
of allection, the syiiipjithies of friend- 
ship, or the sacred sensibilities of cha- 
rity.” 

lindcr such impressions she receives 
with satisfaction compliments the most 
insincere, and believes herself the ob- 
ject of universal atlmi ration, until she 
is undeceived at a public ball. Here 
she tiguros away in high spirits, and 
niistgKes the smile of derision f«)r an 
oxpresshm of delight; but, when she 
learns that she owes the attention she 
lias attracted to the ridiculous appear- 
ance of her head, which from the partial 
distribution of the c<»lor:ng wasli pre- 
sents a pie-bald aspect, she retires from 
all society but that of one favorite com- 
panion, and resolves to w rite her confes- 
sions. We thus turn back to the scenes 
of her youth. At seventeen she lost 
her mother ; and her lover, Albert 
(Jonroy, sailed for India, having vowed 
eternal truth anti constancy. Soon 
afterwards her sisters married, her fa- 
ther tlietl, anti she was left with con- 
sitlerable prouerty at her own disposal. 
Young, handsome, accoiiiplishcd, and 
amiiible, she had many olfers, but re- 
jected all, expecting that Albert would 
Vuihl his promise. Engaged in a round 
of unceasing gaiety, she grew old al- 
most unconsciously, and still thought 
herself pre-eminently ehanuing until 
the night of her disgrace. Ueiicctiijg 
on this denial of her claims to admi- 
ration, she became more reasonable 
and considerate, purciiased an estate in 
the. country, and was preparing to re- 
tire when she received intelligence of 
the return of Albert; but be was no 


longer her lover, and basely deserted 
her. licft now to her own resources, 
without connection and without amuse- 
ment, she lamented her rejection of so 
many offers, was driven by a fear of 
ridicule from a village where she liiid 
taken up her residence, and went to a 
remote counlrv-towri, where she joined 
a sisterhood oi old maids. Here she re- 
ceived the addresses of an Irish elec- 
tioneering poet, who contrived to steal 
her reputation as well as her purse. — 
She at length became more wise as age 
advanced, and now passes her time (she 
says) in philosophic composure, case, 
and comfort, trusting that her confes- 
sions will operate to the advantage of 
young maidens. 


MlSCBLLANaOUS VAlllKTIKS. 

J^dtiomtl Customs . — Hreat is the ty- 
ranny of custom. Man may ho ralletl 
an imitative animal, as a monkey has 
long been called. There is no impro- 
priety, — indeed there is some merit, — in 
imitating a good fashion or practice ; but 
the question is, wlulher a custom of 
doubtful expediency, or (to go farther) 
one which is palpably absurd, ought to 
bo adopted bee.iuse it is very prevalent 
in the community to which we belong, 
A philosoplier will reply in the negative, 
while a man of the world will maintain 
the aflirmativo, alleging that, if you 
reside at Home, you must act as the 
IKJople do at Home. On this subject 
Mr. Rdimmds says, “ Woe to the man 
who shows his contempt, by actions, ot 
bis nation’s religion or customs! Such 
a man, iu some countries, would be 
sevondy punished by the laws ; in other 
countries lie would be tiirneil out of so- 
ciety, and, if a dependent, would be 
deprived of liip patrons, and possibly 
starve. If a civilised man of Europe 
should make the important discovery, 
that nature did not put a beard on bis 
chin, in order that be might have the 
trouble of shaving it every morning; if 
he should discover that a Turk with a 
beard is as happy as a well-shorn En- 
glishman, the Turk giving himself no 
trouble in opposing the designs of ever- 
beneficent nature ; could be act agree- 
ably to his discovery? Certainly not. If 
be be a man of independent iiieoiiie, 1 
must choose between these evils, — the 
trouble of shaving his chin every day. 
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and tlic uain of bcinp* shunnod by all 
bis equals in rank. If be depend on 
Olliers for bis income, be must choose 
between these evils, — the daily sbavinpf 
of bis cliin, and be^irary. If an Gnglish* 
man should discover that a lartre liouse 
did not make a man happier than a small 
one, and tliat costly dress did not make 
a man happier than plain dress or cloth- 
injf, be could not act correspondcntly, 
because all bis equals in rank would 
league together against him. lie must 
choosij^ one of these evils, — the spending 
of bis money on sucli tilings as in them- 
selves afford him no pleasure, or the loss 
of the society of his e<[iials in rank, ife 
could not reap the benefit of his disco- 
very, that there are few or no luxuries 
but mental luxuries, because, by acting 
as bis discovery would din;ct him, be 
would be deprived of the chief mental 
luxuries; namely, those arising from 
social con verse between cultivated minds. 
Siicli are the baneful effects of national 
opinions or prejudices, on personal free- 
dom, Ibit the pernicious effects of na- 
tional opinions extend still farther. — 
They not only prescribe the manner of 
liviiig to each individual, but they inti- 
mate what opinions are to be entertained 
by all the people of a nation ; they not 
oiilv fetter the bodies of individuals, but 
(what is much worse\ enchain the minds 
of the people. When any one differs 
from established opinions or prejudices, 
he is prevented from making his opi- 
nions public, by the fear of iucurnng 
the hatred of bis neigliboiirs, and in roii- 
scqueiice losing the pleasures of society : 
if be be a dependent, be will be deterred 
from publishing his opinions by the fear 
of losing tlie means of subsistence. — 
National opinion prescribes law not in 
the moral world only, but also in the 
physical; not content with declaring 
what causes shall or shall not be con- 
nected with bappin(;ss, it takes upon 
itself to prescribe laws to nutter, and to 
decide, for instance, whether the eartli 
shall go round the sun, or the sun round 
the earth.” 

^octa/ Pleasure . — This is far more 
agreeable than solitary pleasure. Pope 
speaks of it wdtli a proper warmth of 
feeling when be says, with regard to Sir 
Robert Walpole, 

** Scon hwn I have, but In his happier hour 

Of social pleasure, 111 exchanged for pow’r; 

Seen Jiim, uncuinbcr’d with the venal tribe. 

Smile without art, and win without a bribe." 
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Mr. Edmunds Siiys, ** If the whole 
sum of pleasure enjoyed by a well-cul- 
tivated mind during its life, were to be 
divided into one hundred equal parts, it 
is probable that ninety-nine of these 
parts tvould be social pleasures, or plea- 
.surcs derived from and shared with other 
minds. These appear to be of a totally 
distinct character from solitary pleasures. 
The former are generally attended by a 
certain indefinable sensation of inward 
swelling satisfaction or greatness; the 
latter seem chiefly to consist in the sen- 
sation of pain, Tlie solitary pleasures 
common to all animals arc those of eating 
and drinking; the getting of money is 
the chief solitary pleasure indulgcil in 
by civilised inen ; and gambling may be 
reckoned of this s])ecies. 1 w'onld ap- 
peal to the gourmand, the solitary drunk- 
ard, the miser, and the gambler, and ask 
them whether the gratification of tlieii 
favourite passions ever amounts fo any 
thing more than tlie momentary cessation 
of pain? Solitary pleasures depress men 
to the level of the lowest brutes ; those 
of a social kind elevate men to the level 
of the gods, 'riiere are some pleasures 
of solitude to which my censures are not 
applicable; these arise from reflection 
on past pleasures, and from new com- 
binations of iileas made by the mind, 
and not immediately coiniminicated to 
other iitiinU; but they can be enjoved 
only by such men as are accuslomed to 
the pleasures of society, either of men 
or hooks; the more extensive this S4»- 
ciety, the greater degree cf pleasure 
from solitude. The pleasure derived 
from the reading of books may be re- 
garded as a social pleasure, books being 
the medium through wliicb distant miinis 
hold converse and associate with one 
another ; however, this is far inferior to 
the pleasure derived from the direct 
and immediate intercourse between two 
minds. It maybe affirmed, with con* 
siderablc truth, that the happiness t n- 
joyed by a man is proportioned to the 
extent of bis society.” 

Attack^ by a Great Mun^ upon, 
Card^Playing , — Sir Walter Scott, in 
the character of Mr. Croftangry, says, 
“ Some of my friends stuck to curds, 
and, though no longer deep gamblers, 
rather played small game than sat out. 
This 1 particularly despised. The strong 
impulse of gaming, alas! 1 bad felt in 
my time : it is as intense as it is cri- 
minal ; but it produces excitation and 
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interest, and I can conceive how it 
should heronie a passion with strong and 
powerful minds, lint tt) dribble away 
life in exchanging hits of painted paste- 
board rouml a green tabic for the liddling 
concern of a few shillings, can only be 
excused in folly, or superannuation, it 
is like riding on a rocking-horse, when 
your utmost exertion never carries you 
a foot forward; it is a kind of mental 
tread-mill, where you arc perpetually 
climbing, but can never rise an incli.” 

('ard-phiying, we think, does not de- 
serve this acrimony of animadversion. 
It is an amusing practice, and by no 
means reprehensible, when only small 
sums are risipied, and when the players 
do not unreasonably prolong the em- 
ployment; and some games alford ex- 
ercise ti* the understanding. 

•'/ ('outpUment tu the Luilks . — “Who 
would abuse your sex that knew it ? () 
worii.in! were we m)t born of you? 
Should we not, then, lioiioryou ? Nursed 
by von, should we not regard you? 
Made for you, should we not seek you? 
And since man was made l)efore ytm, 
siiould we not love and admire yon, as 
the last and most perfect Avork t»f Na- 
ture? Man was made when Nature was 
hut an iip))renticc, but woman w'lien she 
was a skilful mistress of her art. Hy 
your love we live in double breath, e\en 
in our u/rspriiig after death. y\re not all 
vices masculine, and virtues feminine? 
Are not the Muses the loves of the 
learned ? J)o not all noble spirits follow 
the (iraces, because they are. wminen? 
Was not the princess and foundress of 
all good arts, jVIincrva,borii of the brain 
of the highest Jove, a woman? Has not 
woman the face of love, the tongue of 
persuasion, and the body of delight ? O, 
divine, perfectioiied woman! If thy sex 
in general be so excellent, what is it, 
then, to he a woman enriched by nature, 
made excellent by education, noble by 
birth, chaste by virtue, adorned by 
beauty ! A fair woman is the ornament 
of heaven, the grace of earth, the joy 
of life, and the delight of all sense; — 
even tlic very summum bonum of man’s 
existence.” — From a Comedy called 
i'ifpuVit IFhirligi^, 

.// l^ntire upon the Ladicft. — The fol- 
low ing rejections, we hope, arc only 
true in a limited sense.— “Tlie geni?- 
rality of women are brought up to be 
what is called umftd, in the tirst instance, 
— with as great a display of this useful- 


ness as can he played off; and in the 

next to he wdiat shall 1 call them ? 

Men-Cutchers, Their usefulness, g(!- 
nerally speaking, consists in doing that 
w'hich is useless, often w'orse ; hut it is 
all subservient to the grand end. in 
middle life, they must he exhibited 
as notables ; that is, in spending three 
or four hours every day in what the 
English call dawdlings and the Scotch 
syslinif ; or, in otlicr words, being a 
nuisance and hindrance to good siu'v- 
ants, and vainly attempting to. niend 
bad ones. If in easy or high life, an 
etpial portion of time is throw'ii away in 
making themselves hulterlly 6l6ifaul<:sy 
hut with still the same object in view. 
Their mothers, aunts, and proxiJent 
elderly female friends, all teach them 
the arts of catching ; and, having little 
to do that is worth doing, or that can 
really occupy wdiat was intended for a 
rational mind, they give a large portion 
of their attention to the study of man ; 
but alas! not in Pope’s sense. What 
they arc ehielly adepts in, is the lan- 
guage 4>f the e.yes; not that language 
wdiich may enable them to tract' the 
wonders of the mind, but that w^hich 
leads to a knowlege of what tliey call 
the heart : that is, of the idle short-lived 
vagaries which occupy for a lew days 
the fools w ith wdiom they arcriciiiiainled.” 
FAixabeth F vanshaw. 

Insanity of a Lovei\ cured by seu^ 
sonable Benevolence, — A [thysici.m, whi» 
occasionally acted us almoner to a peer 
(said to be lord Hyron), appeared before 
liis noble friend w'ith ii sorrowdul coun- 
tenance, and blated that a young man 
had been placed under his care, for w hom 
his anxiety and commiseration were 
warmly excited. The youth was not 
only in an ill state of health, but liad 
been driren to madness by hopeless love. 
A reciprocal attathrnent had long existed 
between him and a girl, W’orthy of the 
devotion of a good manly heart. Hut 
her father, aHeging that the youth was 
not rich enough, w^as inexorable, mal^frc 
the high character of the suitor; and he 
became mad ! the peer lose no time in 
ascertaining the truth of the report ; and, 
under a disguise, he obtained from the 
girl a coidirmalionof her lover’s worth, 
and her determined vou' to wed no 
other; also a knowlege of , the amount 
of her dowry. The doctor w'as then 
summoned to aid wjth his advice and 
opinion, the result of which was, that 
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he engaged to restore tlie sufferer to 
reason and health, under the security 
which his lordshi|| gave for his hap- 
piness! Such a present was made as 
satisfied the father. The young man 
recovered, and the lovers were made 
happy. 

The Ferocity of Despair^ and a re- 
markable Escape from Death. — At the 
siege of Mesolonghi, Sophia Condulimo, 
whose husband (a (ireek officer^ had 
fallen during the siege, precipitately fled 
with her sou and daughter, as soon as 
the Turks had entered the town. The 
fugitives (says Mr. Biaqiiiere) “ had 
not proceeded far, when the mother per- 
ceived a party of Turks coming toward 
them: horrified at the fate which was 
about to befall her daughter, a beautiful 
girl of sixteen, she turned to the son, 
who was armed, and desired him to shoot 
his sister, lest she should become a 
victim of Mussulman brutality ! The 
youth instantly obeyed the dreadful 
mandate, drew a pistol from his girdle, 
and lodged the contents in his sister's 
l>cad, when she fell to the ground, ap- 
parently lifeless. Thus relieved from a 
charge which the mother could not pre- 
serve, she atid the youth sought refuge 
in a cavern. J ust as they were entering 
it, a grape-shot struck the son in his leg, 
and he also fell. Scarcely had the mo- 
ther succeeded in dragging him after 
her, than (when) a piquet of Turkish 
cavalry came up : one of the party, draw- 
ing forth a pistol, pointed it at Sophia, 
who, suddenly rising up, looked sternly 
at the Turk, and exclaimed, ‘ Barbarian, 
do you not see that I am a woman?' 
This appeal had the desired effect. The 
most exlrtiordinary part of this story 
remains to be told. The ladv and her 
son were sent to one of the islands, and 
placed with other captives, Judge^ of 
the mother^s astonishment on finding 
that her daughter was among the num- 
ber ! Though the young lady’s wounds 
had all the appearance of being mortal^ 
she recovered ; and, her story having 
attracted the attention of the ransoming 
agents, she was rescued from bondage, 
and restored to the arms of her parent.** 

Treasures of the East. — ** The eastern 
hemisphere continues to have a certain 
venerable air with old men from a belief 
that the star of knowlegc first enlight- 
ened its horizon : children delight in it 
from its containing the enchanting tales 
of the “ I'housand and one Nights 
ladies admire its flowered muslins, rich 
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shawls, pure pearls, and brilliant dia- 
monds ; merchants view it as a source of 
commercial wealth; the naturalist, the 
botanist, and the geologist, search its 
plains, its forests, and its mountains, 
for unicorns, spikenard, splendid spe- 
cimens of zeolite, and grand basaltic 
formations; the English soldier looks 
to its fields for a harvest of reputation ; 
while pious missionaries sally forth with 
more than military zeal, to reclaim the 
millions of the East from their errors, 
and direct them in the path of life, — 
Sketches of Persia. 

Oriental IVisdom. — “ Noushirwaii, 
deservedly styled the Just, who governed 
Persia in the beginning of the seventh 
century, hearing of the fame of a work 
which a Brahniin of Ceylon had com- 
posed, employed a physician named 
Barzouyah to obtain for him a copy of 
that production. This was a delicate 
and hazardous enterprise ; for tlie work, 
ever since the reign of an Indian king 
named Dabshileem, for whom it was 
written, had been guarded with great 
care and jealousy, lest the profane 
should learn the wisdom that ought 
only to appertain to the holy. Bar- 
zouyah, confident in Icnowlege and 
strong in allegiance, undertook to fulfil 
the commands of his sovereign, lie 
proceeded toward India, furnished with 
money and every thing that could for- 
ward the object of his journey. When 
he arrived at the Indian capital, he pre- 
tended that the motive which induced 
him to visit it was the improvement of 
his mind, by communication with its 
wise <men. Amongst those whose so- 
ciety he courted, he early discovered 
one Brahmin, who appeared to him the 
very model of wisdom. His efforts were 
directed to gain his friendship, and, 
believing that he had succeeded, he 
resolved to intrust him with his real 


design.* — ‘ I have a secret to confide to 
you^’ said he one day to his friend; 

* and you know, a sign to the wise is 
enough.* — ‘I know what you mean,* 
said the penetrating Brahtaiin, ‘ without 
your sign; you came to rob us of our 
knowlege, that you might with it enrich 
Persia. Your purpose is deceit; but 
you have conducted yourself with such 
consummate address and ability, that I 
cannot help entertaining a regard for 
you. 1 have,’ continued tlie Indian, 

* observed in you the eight qualities 
which must combine to form a perfect 
man: forbearance, self-knowlcgc, true 
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allegiance, judgement in placing confi- 
dejice, secrecy, power to obtain respect 
at court, scit-cominand, and a reserve, 
both as to speecii in general society and 
intermeddling with tlie alKiirs of others. 
iVow you have those qualities ; and, 
though your object in seeking my friend- 
ship is not pure but interested*, 1 have 


such an esteem for you that 1 will incur 
all hazards to forward your (d)ject ot 
stealing our wisdom.” The ItrahnMii 
ohtuimd the far-sought hook, and by 
his aid and coniiivanVe a copy was soon 
completed for the envoy . — Sketches of 
Persia, 


TIIK fiARLANJ); 

with an elegant Engraving, 

Poetry and Music are agreeably and harmoniously united in the National Airs 
with which Mr. Moore and Mr. Hiahop favor the public ; and, as the arts of design 
tend to complete the union, we have selected another subject from this popular 
work. The original air, in this instance, is Italian, and it is well adapted to the 
style of miisir which prevails in England. 

The Garland 1 send thee was cull’d from those howers 
Where thou and I wander’d in long vanish’d hours; 

Not a leaf or a blossom its bloom here displays, 

I5iu bears some remembrance to those happy days. 

'J’he roses were gather’d by that garden-gate 

Where our meetings, though early, seem’d always too late i 

Where ling’ring full oft, through a summer niglit’s moon, 

(Jar partings, though late, appear’d always too soon. 

The rest were all cull’d from the banks of that glade 
Where, watching the sunset, so often we’ve stray’d, 

Aixd mourn’d, as the time flew, tliat Love had no power 
To hind in this chain even one happy hour. 


CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW PIJDLICA- 
TIONS. 

A Review of the Progress of Reli- 
gious Opinions during the Nineteenth 
Century, by J, C. L, de Sismondi , — 
This writer has acquired reputation on 
the continent; but he is not a proper 
judge of religion, and therefore not 
qualified to triice its progress in a sy- 
stematic or regular mode. He is not 
friendly to any particular religion, hut 
n.erely entertains general principles, 
which would do as well for one creed a.s 
for another. Which fdith, we would ask, 
has the greatest claims on mankind? 
Assuredly that which makes the greatest 
discoveries ; for no other is worthy of a 
divine Author. Whatever makes the 
largest disclosures of corruption in man, 
and at the same time oirers him the best 
prospects, is most coni^istent with the 


relative situation of the Creator and the 
creature. Such is Christianity, and every 
thing else that pretends to the name of a 
revelation is mere quackery, neither 
radical in its operations, nor sovereign 
in its cure. 

Alcmoirs of the Life, fF riiings, and 
Opinions ofJ)r, Parr, by the Rev, fPil- 
Ham Field . — We do not greatly admire 
this biographer, because he is not an en- 
lightened man, and is too partial to the 
divine whose merit he celebrates; still 
less do we admire a silly periodical critic, 
who attacks both the doctor and Mr- 
Field in the most incoherent manner. — 
This learned and sagacious reviewer 
says, that “ the genius of Parr was, m 
sc, of Herculean conformation ;” and 
adds, that, “ with that frame, he liad 
the affectation of a dancing-master, be- 
cause he derived from school-habits an 
indispensable direction to the imitation 
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of g'roat sttindards/’ How could tin's 
1)« a rcilson for the alTcctafion to which 
the critic alludes? Indeed, one remark 
has no consonance with the other. Other 
observations of the most unmeaning’ 
kind are freely poured out by the same 
reviewer; but upon these we shall not 
dwell. 

The Corrcspomknr.e of the Earls of 
Clarendon and iloehesler^ edittd from 
the original Manuscripts^ LtjMr, Sing- 
er. — 7'he letters and othcjr documents 
here published throw some light on an 
important period, — naiiiely, that which 
preceded and immediately followed the 
llevolution. They show, even by the 
confession of the friends of the infa- 
tuated James, the strange miseonduct 
and impolicy of that prince. Without 
adverliiig to the political parts of the 
work, we shall merely (pmte two pas- 
sages, which, after the lapse of much 
more than a century from the time when 
they were written, may be considered as 
applicable to the present time. 

“ It is sad to see the peojde (of Ire* 
land) such proper lusty fellows, poor, 
almost naked, who wilTwork never, but 
when tliey are re.uly to starve, and, 
when they have got three or four days’ 
wages, will then walk about idly till 
that be gone ; and, if they cannot then 
presently get into work, as perhaps at 
that moment their next neighbour has 
nothing to employ them in, they steal. 
Their women in the mean time do no- 
thing, not so much jis spin or knit, but 
liave a cow, two or three, according to 
the bigness of their ground, which they 
milk, and upon that they live; and no 
sort of improvement made upon the 
ground. Their habitations (for they 
cannot be called houses) arc perfect pig- 
sties, walls cast up and covered with 
straw and mud ; and out of one of these 
huts, of about ten or twelve feet scpiare, 
shall you see live or six men and wo- 
men holt out as you (pass) by, who 
stand staring about. If this be thus so 
near Dublin (as I saw several upon the 
road), Lord, what can it be farther up 
in the country?” 

“ The ruinous state of the fabric of 
most churches is very melancholy; very 
few of the clergy reside on their cures, 
hut employ pitiful curates, which neces- 
sitates the people to look after a Romish 
priest or non-conformist preacher ; and 
there arc plenty of both. 1 find it is an 
ordinary thing here for a minister to 


have live or six or more cures of souls, 
and to get them supplied hy those wim 
will do it cheapest: some hold live, six, 
or even DdO/. per annum in ecclesiastical 
preferments, get them all served for 150/. 
and not preach once a year themselves.” 

The lAfe of Napoleon Bonaparte^ hy 
IVilliam Hazlxtt, — Only a part of this 
performance lias yet appeared, and tliat 
is not exactly such a work as wmdd secure 
the applause of the best judges of his- 
tory or hiograpliy. — “Mr. Hazlitr (says 
an intelligent critic) is a writer of sin- 
gular cleverness in a particular way. 
He has a quaint sort of cl()quence, a 
spirited minutene.s.s of description, and 
a vein of fanciful or rather whimsical 
illustration, all of which tell admirably 
ill his treatment of certain subjects. He 
will paint you some objects charmingly, 
put a picture into words, pri'sent on 
paper in all the vividness of actual life 
the very manner and deportment of a 
man. Ho can give interest to the most 
trifling matter : but here his power is 
at an end. The life of Napoleon is a 
history, not apiece of light hiographv. 
It emferaees great and momentous sub- 
jects, ami Ibis kind of historical and 
lofty detail, this epic in writing, w^e do 
not think Mr. llazlitt’s forte, lie is a 
clever man, but on a dillerent scale, and 
Teniers or Wilkie might ns well attempt 
the style of the cartoons of Raphael. 
There are some passages of admirable 
spirit and elfcct, especially those which 
relate to the’ manners and characters of 
the French. The campaigns t(M», and 
this is what could hardly have been ex- 
pected, are related with remarkable 
clearness. With this opinion of Mr. 
Hazlitt’s capabilities, it is unnecessary 
to say more of the details of bis work. 
Its tone, as to polities, is democratic.”., 
Analysis of the Chuiavter of Napo- 
leon^ by H', E. Channinsfy LL.J ). — 
This writer entertains proper notions 
respecting the character of an ambitions 
and iinteeling conqueror. He laments 
that there lias always existed, and still 
exists, a mournful ubtiiseness of moral 
feeling in regard to the crimes of military 
and political life. Men indeed are 
dazzled by the rank of the offender, 
and, while success attends bis efforts, the 
illusion is complete. Nothing but this 
could make men view a mere military 
nation, having in view conquest alone, 
with any other feelings than those of 
hostility and indignation. U is most 
inconsistent to hate the tvrunt who op- 
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presses by force tbo individuals of a 
single comnmnity, and ta praise the 
more exalted tyrant who seises nations 
111 his grasp. Common sense requires 
that the real friends of freedom should 
equally detest oppression in every shape. 
Iiitliienced by these sentiments, the 
Anierioan author examines Napoleon’s 
pretensions with severity. The review 
of his eareer is brief and animated. He 
writes in the genuine spirit of a repub- 
lican of high moral anil religious feel- 
ings, and shows that he has no confined 
views, by condemning the allied mon- 
archs no less decidedly than their an- 
tagonist. 

iYie f^iccs^ a Poem. — This piece was 
found among the papers of Alrnon, the 
bookseller. A comparison of it with 
the published specimens of Junius’ 
hand-writing, induced the possessors of 
it to bring it forward as the work of 
that mysterious author. We arc sur- 
prised that the editor or publisher should 
have lu'eu so deceived, the style of writ- 
ing and the formation of the letters 
being very different from the specimens. 
As a poem, however, it possesses merit ; 
the ideas are strongly expressed ; the 
satire is piquant, and the construction of 
the piece not bad. 

Dumoich^ a Tale of the Splendid 
City, hy James Bird. — Mr. ftird has 
here presented us with a pleasing poem, 
of which the story connects itself with 
topiigraphical and antiquarian lore, and 
with tlic rebellion of prince Henry, se- 
cond son of Henry the Second, .against 
his unfortunate father. In the prose- 
cution of that unnatural warfare, the 
carl of Leicester, one of the great barons 
Avho united themselves with prince 
Henry, besieged Dunwich, in Suffolk ; 
and that event is now made the basis of 
a talc of love and arms. 

Tlic site of the city of Dunwich was 
so much exposed to the inroads of the 
sea, during the prevalence of east, north- 
east, and south-east winds, and was so 
little capable, from the materials of its 
soil, of withstanding tlic violence op- 
posed to it, that its old walls, streets, 
and edifices, long since disappeared, and 
only a small town at present remains, to 
preserve the honors of the name. Its 
history is carried back, by our Anglo- 
Saxon records, to the time of the hept- 
archy, when it was probably the seat of 
ejovernment for the kingdom of the 
hast-Augles; and, under Henry 11. its 
importance, as compared with Ipswich, 


may be learned from the fact, that it 
gave to the aid to marry Maude, the 
king’s daughter, the sum of 130/. 6s. Sd. 
while Ipswich was charged only 5J/. 
6s. 8d. 

A MEMOIR OF MADEMOISELLE SONTAG; 

with a Portrait of that distinguished 

Lady. 

As great attention is paid at the pre- 
sent time to vocalists and actresses, more 
particularly to the former, we are in- 
duced to take notice of a young lady 
whose fame was so high on the conti- 
nent, that large offers were made to her 
to visit our island. Whether the expec- 
tations of the public have been fully 
answered by her subsequent exertions, 
will appear in the sequel. 

Mademoiselle Sontag was bom atl’ob- 
lentz, of parents who were distinguished 
in a theatrical career. Being by early 
education destined for the stage, she 
made her public appearance at Frank- 
fort, when she was little more than five 
years of age, in the opera of LaNymphe 
3ii Danube, in which she performed the 
part allotted to her with so much grace 
and intellcGt, that every body presaged 
her future excellence. At nine years of 
age she lost her father. This event took 
her far from the Rhine. She traveled 
with her mother through Germany, and 
every where she met with success. Her 
voice gradually acquired an extraordi- 
nary extent, and its management was so 
perfect, that the most dilficiilt airs of 
Mozart were sport to her. After being 
instructed in the Conservatory or Mu- 
sical School at Prague, slic appeared at 
the age of twelve years on the stage of 
that city, and surpassed the hopes whicli 
had been formed of her. A short time 
afterwards she went to Vienna, where 
her reputation had been already spread. 
She found in that capital new admirers. 
The directors of the stage were anxious 
to engage her for the German Opera, and 
soon made her appear on the Italian 
stage. That theatre was then eminent 
for talent, and Madame Fodor belonged 
to it. Mademoiselle Sontag chose tliis 
French Philomile as the model of her 
taste ami' singing. 

In the autumn of 1824 her engage- 
ment terminated, and she renewed her 
travels in the interior of Germany. A 
new theatre had been recently erected 
at Berlin, and she was engaged at it. — 
Her first ap|>earance excited an absolute 
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enthusiasm, and she soon became the idol 
of the public. Her personal qualities 
Di;ocured her as much esteem as her ta- 
lents excited admiration. Persons of the 
most elevated rank sought her acquaint- 
ance, and when she left Berlin to repair 
to Paris, the adieus of the public were 
an evidence of their attachment, and of 
their consequent regret at losing her. 

Her reception in Paris was very fa- 
vorable, but not perhaps so enthusiastic 
as at Berlin. The French critics did 
not think her equal to Signora Pizaroni 
in expression or in force ; but they al- 
io wcu that she displayed graceful ease, 
tasteful execution, and attractive viva- 
city. 

Having accepted the offers of Jjaurent 
and lia-Porte, she presented herself be- 
fore a British audience on the l.'Hh of 
this month, at the King’s Theatre, in 
the character of Rosina, in 11 Barbicre 
di Seviglia. She was then greeted with 
loud and general applause, and has re- 
peated the character with increased 
elfect. 

Her person is rather above the middle 
siz(?, exceedingly elegant, and delicately 
torined ; her features arc also delirate, 
and the expression of her countenance 
very pleasing, and altogether character- 
istic of her native origin. Her carriage 
is light and graceful. In dramatic ex- 
pression she does nut appear to excel, 
and she seems to consider its attainment 
as a matter of secondary consideration. 
Her voice is a first-rate soprano, its 
tone, without being uncommonly power- 
ful, is very clear and melodious ; 
but its principal merit is flexibility. 
Her style of singing, from the extraor- 
dinary facility with which her voice is 
naturally gifted, is more florid than that 
of any other singer in Europe ; and her 
musical taste is so highly cultivated, 
tliat the introduction of ornament, even 
in the obligato passages with which the 
part of Rosina abounds, can in no in- 
stance be pronounced inappropriate or 
overcharged. But, by neglecting the 
study of expression, she has, in a great 
degree, sacrificed the soul of melody to 
the bravura style, and the effect of her 
sinking is more calculated to excite as- 
tonishment than delight. In this re- 
spect she may, in some measure, be 
compared to Madame Catalani, whom 
she certainly surpasses in facility of 
execution, tliough she is considerably 
inferior to her in power of voice. The 
cavatina, Una vocc pocofa^ she sang in 


a style which was as exquisitely tasteful 
as It was new. Two passages intro- 
duced by her in this air, executed in a 
staccato manner, could not have been 
surpassed in perfection by the spirited 
bow of the finest violin-player. This 
was thought, by many, to be the ne plus 
ultra of vocal execution. But the part 
for which slie reserved the full display 
of her great powers, was in the music 
lesson of the second act, for the original 
air of wliich she substituted Rode’s 
violin variations, as adapted to the 
human voice by Madame Catalani. Her 
success in this instance was complete. 

The age of this lady is about two and 
twenty years. Her moral character, 
we believe, is iinimpeached ; — she is said 
to be as virtuous as she is amiable. 
She is usually attended by a female 
acquaintance, an officer’s widow, whom 
she retains in her service as a companion 
and a friendly adviser. 


NOTICES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR 
MARCH AND APRIL. 

March 14. — An innocent Volcanic 
Eruption. — The explosion of a burning 
mountain is generally a vtM-y alarming 
incident ; but a late phenomenon of that 
kind seemed only to excite curiosfty. 
Perhaps Old Vesuvius, weakened by the 
effect of time, will become milder in a 
course of years; — ^at least some may 
entertain such an opinion, because many 
arc apt to form judgements from the 
latest event of the kind. 

We are informed that a new orifice, 
about fifteen feet in circumferencc,Qpened 
in the crater of Mount Vesuvius, from 
which issued an immense quantity of 
smoke, in the form of a globe ; this l>ur»t 
with a very loud explosion, and scattered 
around a quantity of boiling liquid. — 
After some days these explosions ceased ; 
but the new aperture continued to dis- 
charge a great deal of smoke, and occa- 
sionmly some flames until the 20th, when 
the aperture was increased to sixty feet. 
Stones were sometimes thrown up, and 
the explosions continued at intervals of 
ten minutes. On the 22d, two other 
openings, larger than the first, were 
made, and a great shock forced the three 
into one: a column of smoke and ashes 
rose from it, and presented to the city 
of Naples the appearance of a pine-tree 
of gigantic dimensions. Shocks were 
felt in Calabria, in the districts of Reggio 
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and Pal mi ; but no serious damage en- 
sued. The roads leading to Vesuvius 
were covered with people hastening to 
view the spectaele; and, on the first 
symptoms of an eruption, artists set out 
from Home and other parts of Italy, to 
study it as a subject of art. 

25. — The magistrate and the gentle- 
man ought to be united : but there was 
lately, at Covent-Ciarden, a striking in- 
stance of the temporary 'Separation of 
those characters. One of the Bow-street 
magistrates, seeing the chair of the 
vestry-rooni filled by a tradesman who 
did not belong to the selcct vestry, seised 
the arm (which had been recently dislo- 
cated) of the supposed intruder, exclaim- 
ing with great warmth, “ Get out. Sir.** 
A dialogue ensued, marked with deco- 
rous propriety on the side of the trades- 
man, and with arrogance and vulgarity 
on the partof the “man in power.” The 
contest terminated in the appointment of 
overseers by the arbitrary conductors of 
the parochial concerns. 

In some other extensive parishes, a 
blmilar contest is carried on between the 
housekeepers in general and tlie select 
vestry; and indeed the domineering spi- 
rit and wanton prodigality of the hitter 
demand a speedy and effect ual check. 

yProgrew of TAberality of Smtimait. 
— ^Those acts of parliament which, from 
the time of Charles II., excluded dissent- 
ers from office, unless t|;ey should take 
the sacrament according to the forms of 
the church of England, were always 
considered as marks of tyranny and in- 
justice ; but the sectaries, however dis- 
gusted, were oldigcd to repress the 
indignation which they felt. For many 
years these statutes have been evaded in 
numerous instances, and bills of indem- 
nity have been occasionally voted by the 
parliament for the security of those who 
have intruded into official stations: but, 
as this did not satisfy the dissenters, 
they resolved in this session to make 
extraordinary exertions for the removal 
of such galling disqualifications. About 
17110 petitions, it is said, were presented 
to both houses for the repeal of the test 
and corporation acts; and, to the sur- 
prise of both parties, a majority of 44 
appeared in favor of those concessions 
which, when proposed at other times, 
bad been discountenanced and exploded 
by H great superiority of number. But 
this triumph was not so complete as the 
petitioners wished ; fur the friends of the 
ecclesiastical establishment insisted on 


the adoption of a declaration in writing, 
by which, on obtaining any offices, the 
dissenters should bind themselves, “ on 
the faith of Christians,” not to use, to 
the prejudice of the church, the power 
which they might thus acquire. It is 
remarkable that tlie second reading of 
the bill of relief was voted even without 
a division, with the full assent of the 
bishops. The catholics are highly pleased 
at this decision, because they think that 
it will lead to what they term their eman- 
cipation; hut we do not think that they 
will gain their point. Their pretensions 
are not so well founded as those of our 
protestant hretlircri; and their claims 
cannot prudently be granted without 
stronger and more eiri^ctiial securities 
than they are disposed to allow. 

12. — in Portugal, the intrigues of don 
Miguel seem to liasten to their full de- 
velopemont. The military governors of 
the dilferent provinces have tutored the 
municipalities to demand an annulment 
of the constitution, and to propose the 
immediate elevation of the prince to the 
throne, without regard to the orders of 
the emperor of Brazil, who has iiicIFect, 
if not ill form, relinquished his authority 
over Portugal. The effect of these ma- 
ncmivres will soon appear. The ques- 
tion is, whether Great-Britain will be 
passive on the occasion, and suffer the 
Portuguese to be enslaved, — or, on the 
other hand, will join Don Pedro in main- 
taining the constitution which he so 
liberally offered to them, and reduce his 
artful and perfidious hrother to that 
state of dependence from which he lately 
emerged. As it would not he a very 
difficult task to baflle tlie views o'f 
usurpation, when the better (if not the 
greater) part of the nation may be sup- 
posed to be friendly to the constitution, 
it may be expediciU to interfere beyond 
mere remonstrances, even though we 
are not bound to take any part" in the 
contest. 

15. We are pleased at the regulations 
which have been made by the College tif 
Physicians, since they have taken pos- 
session of their handsome new edifice. 
Among other arrangements, they liave 
commenced a series of evening lectures 
and conversations, with a view of afford- 
ing, to men of science, opportunities of 
meeting for the discussion of matters 
ciuinected with their pursuits. Jiy way 
of giving a bej^iiniiiig to the evening, 
Sir Henry llaltord read a ]iaper 011 tin; 
tic doloureux. In this essay he endea- 
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vourcd to prove that the distressing 
malady which was the subject of it, is 
produced cither by a deposit of bone out 
of the natural course, or by an exfo- 
liation of bone, the conseipience of some 
disease or injury. He plausibly main- 
tained this notion, and mentioned many 
cases which tended to support it. Still 
farther to illustrate his position, lie pro- 
duced a cranium, in the interior of 
which a most extraordinary deposition 
of bone had taken place, and the^history 
of wliich strongly corroborated ,his 
theory. The discourse was short, but it 
excited, as it was well calculated to do, 
great interest. The rooms were fully 
attended, and, beside the most eminent 
professors of rnediciil science in the me- 
tropolis, there were many persons of 
distinction in other professions. A con- 
versazione of this jiidicious kind reflects 
credit on the medical college. 

A Musical Riot, — Several boys and 
a girl were taken to the policc-oflicc in 
Qneen-sijuare, on a charge of disorderly 
and riotous conduct. It appeared that 
the defendants came out of the Crown 
and Sceptre, Vauxhall-road, soon after 
midnight. They had been at a select 
concert holdeii in that house, and on 
their return amused tliemselves by ring- 
ing the bells, and insulted the watchmen 
on being requested to move on. Miss 
Frances Taylor declared that she and 
her companions never rang any bells. 
The fact was, they were singing Moore’s 
delightful trio of “ Those evening 
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Second Survey of the British Insti- 
tution, — A striking picture in this exhi- 
bition is that whicli represents the late 
pope, Pius VII., receiving an English 
Koinaie catholic family in due form. It 
contains portraits of cardinal Oonsalvi, 
Canova, and other distinguished Ita- 
lians; the composition and coloring arc 
good, and the effect is impressive. 

Mr. Webster’s pieces, the Committee 
of Tiiste and the Cottage Diorama, are 
in a good style of execution. Botli re- 
present juvenile figures, which are well 
grouped and pleasingly natural. 

Mr. Clatcr has distinguished himself 
by some neat and well-finished pieces. 
Uis Country Comfoits, Reluctance, and 
Intrusion, arc truly worthy of a favor- 
able report. The first vies with many 
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bells,” when the watchmen took them 
into custody. 

Mr. White ordered the prisoners to 
be locked up until the landlord made 
his appearance. He then said, “ Pray, 
My. Ridley, why do you allow sncii 
children as those, none of tlicm more 
than sixteen, to be singing and tippling 
in your bouse at unlawful hours 
Ridley — “Please your worship, there is 
a singing-club at my bouse every Tues- 
day and Friday; the one in question 
was particularly I assure you.” 

— Mr. White — “Indeed! pray how 
many select persons were present?” — 
Ridley — “Not more than seventy, Sir.** 
— Mr. White — “And that’s what you 
call a select musical meeting? These 
meetings are highly improper. This is 
not the first time, Mr. Ridley, that 
persons frequenting your house have 
required the interference of our oflicers; 
and I now warn you to beware of your 
future conduct. As for the foolish 
groupc now before me, 1 hope that the 
situation in which they appear (after a 
night’s confinement in a watchhouse) 
will be a salutary lesson to them, and 
induce their parents, now present, to 
prevent their going to any meetings of 
this sort.” — The vocalists wcle then or- 
dered to pay one shilling each for their 
discharge ; a sentence which seemed to 
raise their spirits from low G to R in alt; 
and, as soon as the young lady had left 
the office, she began bumming “Pvc 
been roaming” in a melodious style. 
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admired specimens of the Flemish sclioob 
and the two last sliow the way in which 
rural courtship may be brought to a 
happy issue, when the reluctance of a 
father is not an effective obstacle. With 
the Refreshing Pinch wo arc less pleased, 
tliongli it is certainly characteristic. 

Mr. Witheringtoii’s Rustic Wreath is 
a charming piece, and even excites inter- 
est. — Mr, Drummond’s Nursery-Maid 
shows that the artist sometimes casts an 
eager eye upon young women of that 
description. — Mr. Newton’s Greek Girl 
evinces taste and displays expression ; 
hut his female figures, like those of 
Stothard, too nearly resemble each 
other. — Mr. Ed nion stone’s Maternal So- 
licitude tends to prove, that he can pro- 
perly conceive the best feelings of the 
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lieart. — A Domestic Scene, by Mr. 
Oediles, is faithful to nature, and exem- 

B lifies the triumph of art; and Mr. 

tell's Domestic Employment displays 
rehned female character and occupation, 
but without exciting particular emotion. 
— Mr. Woodwards Hush! Hush! ex- 
hibits anxious children in appropriate 
attitudes, and the picture is tincly exe- 
cuted. — Mr. W. J. Thomson's Visit of 
Consolation to the Sick excels in the 
expression of sentiment, if not in the 
inferior beauty of coloring. — A Cottage 
Scene, by John and Elizabeth Dearman, 
is hnely colored and beautifully finished. 
The Vain Jack-Daw stripped of his 
stolen Plumes, by Mr. Lance, can scarce- 
ly be praised too highly ; the composi- 
tion is excellent, and the shame and ap- 
prehension of the daw, and the indig- 
nation and contempt of the peacocks, 
are very ably represented. 

Mrs. Peai-son^s Chosen ttose unites 
strength of expression with dtdicacy of 
touch. — Mr. Boadeii's Miisidora is 
pleasing, but not fully characteristic. — 
deferring to this piece, a critic says, 
“Instead of the retiring consciousness 
of the fair and timid creature of Thom- 
son's imagination, we liave a sparkling 
animation of quite another sort of being 
— ^beautiful indeed, but not with the 
beauty of Musidora. The sudden angle 
made by the upper and lower arm, de- 
tracts from that grace of form wliich an 
artist ought never to lose sight of in 
subjects of this kind. — Edwin, hy the 
same artist, has, as well as the foregoing 
performance, much to recommend it in 
point of clearness of color and facility of 
execution ; but we do not consider this 
as the Edwin of Beattie. It by no 
means follows that, because he was “no 
vulgar boy," he is to have the air of “ a 
young gentleman." — A Welsh Peasant, 
however, and a Boy in a Vandyke Dress, 
are perfectly in character, and are admi- 
rable specimens of Mr. Boaden’s versa- 
tile talents." 

The same amateur, speaking of Mr. 
flood's picture of Admiration, says. 
The models and casts which have here 
called forth the efforts of this artist have 
better claims to attention, and have 
created more interest, than any thing of 
a similar kind presented to the public on 
the board of an itineriuit dealer. We are 
not, bow'ever, inclined to give more 
credit to tlie management and execution 
of Admiration^ than what belongs to 
the mere deceptive in art, — for which 


Mr. Gootl has on so many occasions dis- 
played no ordinary talent. His pictures 
always remind us of the name of a stage- 
coach which runs between Stamford and 
London, called “ Truth and Daylight." 
ft must he observed, however, that there 
is refined truth as well as homely truth. 
A picture may have too much light as 
well as too much obscurity: judgement 
and taste alone can determine the proper 
medium." 

The Society of British Artists , — This 
exhibition is not, by good judges, deemed 
equal to some of the former displays by 
the same society : yet it cannot be denied 
that many fine works of art appear in 
the collection. 

Mr. Northcote has evinced both his 
skill and his loyalty, by exhibiting an 
equestrian portrait of our sovereign : we 
must, how^cver, observe, that the figure 
of the horse is better executed than that 
of his illustrious rider. 

Mr. Linton still shines in the use of 
his classical pencil. He has represented 
iEneas and Achates guided hy Venus, in 
the character of a Spartan huntress, to 
Carthage, with that taste and skill which 
challenge high praise. The composition 
is as excellent as the execution is cor- 
rect: the figures are elegant, and the 
morning sky is very naturally repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Glover's Vale of Avoca has been 
termed a failure by one critic, while 
another says, “it is* a grand and beau- 
tiful feature in the present exhibition." 
One remark is too severe ; the other is 
too encomiastic. The artist has not 
shown his usual talent in this picture ; 
but the light and shade arc well discri- 
minated, and the meeting of the waters 
displayed with effect. 

Some of Mr. Hofland's productions 
deserve more than slight praise. We 
admire his Moonlight, given as a study, 
rather than as a copy of a particular spot. 
That part of the horizon which lies under 
the eye of the planet looks like a silver 
sea, and there is a charming mellowness 
in the coloring of the whole picture. 
His coast-scene near Ilfracomb, the view 
of Matlock High-Torr, and that of 
Windsor-Castle, are beautiful compo- 
sitions. 

A Cottage Scene near East-Grinstead, 
by Mr. Nasmyth, manifests a strict ad- 
herence to nature ; an'd equal fidelity is 
evinced by the Dearm ans in their repre- 
sentation of a similar scene. — The Love- 
Tale by Mr. Wood, is an elegant picture ; 
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but the sentiment is not forcibly ex« 
pressed. — Miss Dagley, in bringing 
foMvard tlic Children in the Wood, has 
not trusted wholly to her own abilities, 
bnt has followed a sketch left by the 
late Miss Spilsbury ; the weINkiiown 
subject is treated with appropriate sim- 
plicity and legitimate expression. The 
girl weeps in her forlorn state, while 
the boy bears his sorrows more like a 
man. * 

The Fire-King and the AVater-King 
arc supernatural subjects ; and, in such 
cases, great latitude is allowed to the ad- 
venturous artist. In both pieces, Mr. 
Egerton lias shown a powerful imagi- 
nation; but the propriety or applica- 
bility of his representations may be 
disputed by many. 

There are some very good portraits 
in this exhibition. Thatof Mr.llrougham 
by Lonsdale excels both in resemblance 
and in finish. The portraits of the rev. 
Dr. Richards and Dr. Williams, — one 
the tutor of Mr. Canning, the other the 
head-master of Winchester-school, — are 
certainly not equal to those of more ex- 
perienced artists, hut reilcet credit on 
the rising talent of I^lr. Leigh, the book- 
seller’s son. 

The Sovutij of Painters in fP'afcr* 
Colors , — Before these artists opened 
their gallery to the public for the pre- 
sent season, a cousidcrahlc number of 
the pictures found liberal purchasers on 
the private view. The landscapes and 
water-pieces, in this exhibition, seem to 
be more numerou?. than other subjects, 
and many of them possess superlative 
merit. Robson, Fielding, Front, Dc- 
wint, and other artists, ably sustain their 
former reputation, and some have even 
increased it. 

Mr. Robson’s View of Snowdon 
seems to claim pre-eminent notice. It is 
delineated on tne largest scale of water- 
color painting, and is finished with 
a force and breadth that can hardly be 
surpassed. The effects of air and di- 
stance are the most natural that can be 
imagined. There are by the same artist 
above forty pictures, smaller in size, 
but all exquisittdy painted, and not less 
creditable to his industry and application 
than to his powers of observation, his 
quick and pure feeling for the beauties 
of nature, and his proficiency in bis art. 
They consist of views in Scotland and 
Ireland, and of some of the drawings 
which be has made for his work on the 
English cities. Of the latter there is 
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one which we are particularly induced 
to mention. It is a View of Westmin- 
ster, taken from tlie bridge. The sub- 
‘ect is so well known, that in common 
lands its familiarity would destroy 
every thing like picturesquencss, and it 
has some objectionable points, which 
nothing hut great skill could overcome, 
lllr. Robson has managed this most 
happily. He has represented the point 
of time to be that sort of twilight, at 
which the yellow liglit of the departing 
day mingles with tlie soft cold radiance 
of a young moon. A more felicitous 
expression could not have been devised, 
and the picture is truly beautiful. 

Mr. Copley Fielding’s distant View 
of Portsmouth from Spithead is rendered 
more interesting than it would otherwise 
be by the following points: — he has 
caught one of those beautiful effects 
which are only momentary, but which 
frequently happen in squally weather. 
A thick (lark scud is lumind the vessels 
tvhich fill up the middle of the picture, 
and a black cloud is reflected in a line 
upon their track, while the sea beyond 
is quitii light. The water is admirably 
painted, and the distance most ('ffectiv(*ly 
nrouglit in. The Scene on the Sands 
at Brighton, and the Entrance to Dover 
Harbour, by the same artist, are pieces of 
a similar cbaractCT, and are also painted 
with a truly original feeling and con- 
ception. 'I’bese are the artist’s best 
pictures, and aie much happier produc- 
tions than some of his landscapes, which, 
although they are cleverly executed, 
have rather an artificial prettiness about 
them than a bold and broad style. 

Mr. Dewint’s View of (luodrich-Cas- 
tic and of Lynn, and his Hay-Field, are 
as true to nature as is possible. They 
arc in a style very different from most of 
the other pictures in the collection. They 
want that warmth of coloring by means 
of which even had pictures arii made to 
look brilliant at a very cheap rate, but 
they have that truth of effect which is 
worth every other quality. 

There is too little variety in J\fr. Bar- 
rett’s choice of subjects; but bis pic- 
tures are generally well finished. In bis 
Twilight, th(i etkict of sun-set is fiiudy 
given, and his View from Primrose-Hill 
is executed in a very pleasing style. 

Mr. Cristall has not been altogether 
successful in his Midsummer Night’s 
Dream; — he cannot represent elves or 
fairies so well as he can portray pea- 
sants. 
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Mas^v, 


Some pirtuivs by Mr. W, lliinr nio- 
iiof, wo tliink, hr scon wiflioiU lK*in< 
HflrninHi. Tli<* intrriori* ure lulminbly 
paliitcil. The elFort of air mid daylii^lit 
is very bajuiy in Quoon Mary’s Bed- 
i'baiiibk'r at I lardwiclt, and i»i Ibc Li- 
brary and (billory at the sann“ plinT. — 
Tlie sam<» artist bas some* liu'mvs, in bis 
two pieces of tin* Fisbi'i-man’s rhililreu, 
M'hicb, in a v'ry different slyle, are 
iiurdly less exeellerit. 

Tbe C'blldreii of tin* Lanijia^na di 
Roma, by Air. I'. W illiams, and *»tber 
representations of Itilioi inaiineis and 
scenery, are striking proofs oft ileat — 
Mr. Harding’s Mo'bnn (ireie;- i:» nel! 
executed, lint its style i" ratlier loo fifirid. 
— Mr. SteplianofP*, Proposal and bis 
Jiride are calculated to al tract, and can- 
not fail to please. 

Mr, Loii^lt'.\ KaL oiiio.i. 

— The Milo of lliis youn*)' artist iotio- 
diiced him to early faun*, becaua; its 
extraordinary iiieiit afforded a stroni* 
promise of excellence. IHs sn.bsinj.n'n^ 
works are still more strikiiii^ and attrac- 
tive. The »»roupo of Somnus and Iris 
is finely conceived, and very skilfully 
executed. Iris has been sent by Juno, 
to require of JSomnus a dream, by wliicb 
the intellif^cnce of tbe loss of Ceyx may 
be conveyed to bis wife Alcyone. Tbe 
altitude of Soninu.s, fatlin^^ back into bi^ 
slifflitly-broken letiiarj^y, atid lla* coun- 
tenance sin^;;uiurly oxpres}^i\ c of volup- 
tuous drowsiness, are pi oofs of ^ival 
talent; and tbe aitist has bc-cn equally 
successful in tbe figure of Iris. 

Mr. L()n<(b’s Musidora is a tigure of 
great loveliness. The shrinking and 
modest beauty, so fbariiiingly described 
by Thomson- is ably embodied ; but, 


[ Ai»R£r.^ 

|M‘rbaps, the countenance is not suiU- 
ciently expressive of alarm. 

Jti the groiipe of Samson slaying the 
Pbilistines, tbe position of tbe hero is 
peculiaily spirited, and Ids cnemieN, 
filling beneath bis prowess, are admira- 
bly represented. 

T/nj Dionima in the lit ^ Cut's Park. — 
Tbe new views are, tbe Interior of llie 
Lloisfer of St. W'andrille, in Normandy, 
and Ibe Vill ige of I'niersecii, in Sw it- 
zerland. Iifthe firmer of these pictures 
a new feature is altemj)t»*d, by making 
t!ie leaves of tlje UeeMnove in tlie wind, 
and tin* dooI^ of the cluipel open. TUesc 
novelties serve to show t!io extent to 
wbicb mecbatiieal skill and contrivance 
la.iy be carriml, but we doubt their 
adiiing any pleasure or gialilication to 
ibatwhicli tbe mere pielnre would have 
produced. The view of IJnterseen is 
lemarkably pleasin'*. The neigbbouting 
mountains inv'est the scene with «in viii 
of solemn giandeur, while ll.c village 
bas an U'^pei't of secluded trincjuillily. 

} 'lew's vf French DattUs, — A genei.il 
4d‘ artillery, baron la* .leinn*, is now 
(xliibiling, at tbe Egypliau Iiall,a serie.s 
of intere.sting pictures. He served in 
many campaigns, took sketches of tbe 
different lfattb*s,and afterwards re- visited 
the scenes of action, that Ids designtj 
might be rendered more correct. Some 
of these jndntings give us very distinct 
ideas of the countries and the cond)ats. 
They are not only general representa- 
tions of column-^, squares, charges, skir- 
inisldiig, ^c. in Avoods, on plains and 
mountains, and all tbe localities of mi- 
litary carnage,, but also include indivi- 
dual episodes of actual events, pui traits, 
and other realities, which aiv exceed- 
ingly curious and impressive. 


Musitr. 


A GRAND concert took place at Guild- 
hall on tbe *29tli of March for the be- 
nefit of the national schools established 
in the city. Thu presumptive lieir of the 
crown bad promised to attend it ; but 
he was detained at home by indispo- 
sition. A most respectable assembly 
witnessed the performances, Avlilcli, 
though they bad not a single feature of 
novelty, gave, by the style of execution, 


that pleasure which attends impressive 
music. As the Greeks and Romans 
were not weary of the very frequent re- 
petition of admired plays (for it does 
not appear that they had great variety 
in their drama), so the people of Grcat- 
Rritain can listen to the same music after 
a multiplicity of repetitions. 

The Melodists' Club had lately a 
concert at Free-masons’ hall, and vari- 
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pus iieiv compositions were then exe« 
cuted, two of which, farnislicd hy Sin- 
clifir, were greatly apphiudod. These 
were, “Beneath the Wave,” and “To 
lit^ht my love to me.” One wliich was 
arranged by Watson, styled the Irish 
Harper, was also a<Iinired. iMadaine de 


V'iifo ^(ave a Spanish aria with great 
taste and expres.sicnj, and the sweet, 
strains of Miss Fanny Ay ton softened 
the feedings of disappointment occa- 
sioned hy the al)seiice of Miss Ste- 
phens. 




THK KIN^:'^ THEATRE. 

This house now' boasts of two .Htars^ 
in the persons of Pasta and Sontag. — 
The latter is less brilliant; hut every 
one w’ill allow that her lustre is conside- 
rable. Her third appearance strength- 
ened her claims to public applause; and, 
with such attractions, the i*ianagers are 
induced to hope that the present season 
will be more productive than the last. 

llossini\s opci'd of Seiniramide has 
been v^ery ably performed. Zuccbelli 
was the Assur of the evening; and, with 
the aid of Madame Schutz and (Jurioni, 
bo gave such ellieient support to flic 
heroine Pasta, that she was animated to 
ex t rao rd i n ary c x er t io n s . 

PRUllY-IiANE TllEATnE. 

As the relnrii of Easier is supposed 
to require some slriUiiig novtdty, the 
Dinab Savoyard nnd hia JMonkey came 
foinvard to amuse and gratify the town. 
The performance which hears this title 
is a rnelo-dr.imatie enlt rlainment,^ and 
its plot may thus lie statul. — Count 
Alablicini has hem condt-uined to death 
for an alleged otreiiee a::,aiust bis sove- 
reign, the emperor ot (leriiiaiiy, of 
which, however, he is guiltless. liis 
countess, assured of his innocence, pro- 
cures his full pardon, and proceeds, in 
company willi lier iiil.int son, to liberate 
her hiishand. She ai rives the evening 
before the sentence ot death is to be car- 
ried into edVet, at the ferry of Oher- 
Wesel; but .Siurmwald, the ferryman, 
refuses, as it is after ferry-hours, to take 
her across the llbine. In this dilemma 
Pipino, the dumb S.ivoyard, tenders bis 
assislaiiee, and with the cunning aid of 
Marmo/ette, bis monkey, who steals 
away the grim terrymaii’s oars, he vvafts 
the coiintchs across the Kbiiie, rii*‘ 


monkey, ever intent upon misebief, ron- 
tiive*«, while the countess is resting her- 
self, to ste.'il the p.'irdon from the ease 
in whieli it is enclosed, aufi to eoneeal it 
amongst the rocks. I’lie lady now^ 
arrives at the fortress in which her lord 
is confined, and delights the car of Herr 
A’atchvell, an old soldier, with the 
tidings that she is the bearer of her hus- 
hatidhs pardon ; but the pardon is not to 
be found, and she is rctlnced to a state 
of despair. With the aitl of Pipino, 
however, she and the count escape from 
the fortress, but are pursued, and the 
count is again captured. The captain 
of the guard is on the jmint of carrying 
the sciittMicc into execution, when his 
lady perceives Marmo/aite playing with 
the* iniich-wanled document, which be 
cb.mces to drop. It is of coarse imme- 
diately bpisi'd, and tlie count is restored 
to life and lihcity. There is some good 
pantomimic acting by Mrs. W. Barry- 
more, who acts the Savoy, ird ; and tiie 
part of the monkey is uetividy and amu- 
singly sustained hy young Wudand. A 
series of ji.inoramic views on the Rhine, 
beautifully p Tinted hy Stanfichl, add 
to the ultractitms of the piece. One is 
more particularly idjarming— we niean 
tlio scene of a water-fall hy moonlight. 

The tragedy of Ailelgitha was revived, 
seemingly with a view of giving Mrs. 
HulT an additional opportunity of .sIT.- 
niiig. She personateil the" heroine in a 
foreihle manner, ami Miss Foote acted 
an inferior part with taste and feeling ; 
but we eaiinot applaud the exertions of 
the younger Kean, who performed the 
part of Lothair with little ability. 

CO V E N T-G A R 1) EN T HEATH B. 

The supposed attractions of Taeki- 
tOihba, or the Old i$orccrcs.i^ filled this 
bouse on Eastcr-^onday j but many. 
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we believe, were disappointed in their 
expectations of its merit. The sctMie is 
laid in Jamaica, and the piece is founded 
on what is stated to have been an actual 
occurrence in that island in 1763. The 
opcninir scene presents the family of 
Mr. Edwanis, a planter, anxiously ex- 
pecting bis return from Kiiglanil. He 
arrives, accompuiiied by a brother of his 
overseer, named Holiali, who has pro- 
mised on his return to marry (Uur.i, a 
Quadroon girl, the nurse of Mr. Ed- 
wards* child. Amidst mutual congra- 
tulations, they are alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of a negro, who declares that 
be has just seen Tiickitomba, a leader 
of some insurgent negroes, who spread 
terror through the plantations a few 
ears before, but who was supposed to 
ave been shot in a skirmish with the 
planters. This 'ruckitoinha, who now 
makes his appearance, is not, in fact, the 
defunct risen to vengeance, hut a dis- 
charged overseer from the estate of Ed- 
wards, who, being a rejected lover of 
Clara, has disguised himself for the pur- 
pose of stealing the child which she 
nurses, in order that she may, by the 
strength of her alfection for it, betray 
herself into his power. This stratagem 
has been devised by Esther, an Ohi sor- 
ceress, (the mother of the real 'fucki- 
tomba,) W'ho wishes to gratify her re- 
venge for the loss of lier own son, by 
destroying the child of Edwards. The 
child is stolen and conveyed to the care 
of the sorceress. Edwards and Goliah 
pursue the thief, but by the aid of six 
ruri-away negroes, who serve the sorce- 
ress from superstitious fear, they arc 
overpow’ered and confined. The plot 
then succeeds with reference to Clara. 
She follows the child to the cave, and is 
delivered into the bands of the disguised 
overseer, who proves to be the captain 
of a piratical ship. After various at- 
tempts on the part of the prisoners to 
escape, assisted by a dumb negro in the 
service of the sorceress, and the failure 
of a plan on her part to poison the child 
of Edwards, tlie course of the vessel is 
directed to Afripa: hut there happens to 
he a prisoner on board, a tailor, one 
Simon Smallthread, whose unsailor-Hke 
habits induce him to put his pipe on 
spine bales of cotton, near the magazine, 
and the ship takes fire, In the confusion 
the pirate’s lieutenant rescues the cap- 
tives, and escapes with them in an open 
boat, whilst tlie tailor saves himself in 


a hencoop, and the pirate perishes with 
the crew of the sinking vessel. 

Some of the scenes arc beautiful ; the 
music is pleasing; and tlie acting of 
Miss Goward, as Clara, is natural and 
interesting ; but the other characters «ire 
ill drawn, and the dialogue is meagre and 
Hat. 

A now miivsical farce has been re- 
ceived with liigh approbation. It was 
borrowed from the French by Mr. Mor- 
ton, and it bears the title of the InviU’- 
vtblcs. The scene lies in the South of 
France, near the coast, and tlie time 
of action is during the Carnival. Ge- 
neral Verdun has under bis care Juliette, 
the daughter of the chevalier Dorval. 
Juliette has a lover, Captain Florvil; 
but the old general will not allow them, 
on any account, to marry until the re- 
turn of the chevalier. During the Car- 
nival, Florvil and five other ufiiccTs 
enter the general’s house disguised as 
pilgrims ; but they are soon discovered, 
and, being absent from their quarters 
without leave, are sent into confinement 
in a fortress overlooking the sea. Hic 
young lady’s waiting-maid, named Vic- 
toire, sets herself to defeat and outwit 
the general. She enlists, under her 
orders, Juliette, and five other fair dam- 
sels, and equips them as a detachment 
of the Invincibles, with muskets, sabres, 
knapsacks, &c. ; availing herself of 
an order incautiously given by the ge- 
neral, to introdiiec herself aiuf six com- 
panions (who, by the wav, are all in 
love with the six young ofticers) into the 
fortress. It is only in the keeping of 
Serjeant Brusque, Corporal O’Slash, 
and Tactique, so that the pretence of 
Victoire is, that she and her female Tn- 
vincibles have been sent by Verdun to 
reinforce the garrison for the more safe 
custody of the prisoners. The project 
succeeds; the ladies arc taken in, and 
so are Brusque, Tuctiqne, and O’Slash ; 
the last being an Irishman, it is per- 
haps wonderful, that he should not make 
the discovery that the Invincibles are 
women. The young officers are let out 
pf close confinement on their parole, and 
very pleasantly solace themselves for 
some time, in company with the ladies. 
Suddenly the general arrives, and all 
arc in dismay, except the three veteran 
fortress-keepers, who are never unde- 
ceived. The six officers return to their 
prison, and the ladies, as well as they 
can, to their arms ; but the general soon 
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finds out the trick that has been played, 
and concerts with the officers, wliom he 
sefs at liberty, a plan for attacking* the 
fortress under the disguise of Algerines, 
in order to put the couriige of the Invin- 
cibles to the test. The ladies arc dread- 
fully alarmed when they arc told that 
the fortress is to be assaulted: and, a 

f un being tired in the distance, they 
rop their muskets at once, quit the 
ramparts, and flv into the barracks. The 
walls are scaled by the supposed Alge- 
rines, and at this precise and fortunate 
juncture the mysterious chevalier ar- 
rives. In tlie mean time the ladies had 
doffed their “regimental small-clothes** 
(or perhaps put their petticoats over 
them), and being brought out, in expec- 
tation of being delivered over to the Bar- 


bary corsairs, are received severally in 
the arms of their respective lovers ; and 
so the farce ends. 

Few parts of the piece were received 
with greater approbation than that (as 
0*Slash would say) which did not be- 
long to it — we mean the manual and 
platoon exercise, wdiich was performed 
with great precision by Madame Vestris, 
Miss Cawse, Miss J. Scott, Miss Reed, 
Mrs. Brown, Miss Egan, and Miss 
Griffith. Fawcett did justice to ^the 
military commander, and Power, as an 
Irishman, blundered with the most na- 
tive and natural grace, and produced a 
rojir of laughter, when he observed, that 
if the Dey of Algiers came for his sweet- 
heart, he would soon show him that he 
was “ a day after the fair.** 


JFaiedttottjs* 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 

Ersjvma dress. 

This consists of a white dress of cripe Aerophanej with two rows of scroll 
ornaments in bias of blue satin, each headed by a loop puff of the same. The 
body is of white satin, with a bouffont drapery,' d la Sevignb^ across the bust, 
formed of crape. The sleeves are of transparent crape, long, and very full, with 
four small rosettes of blue on each shoulder, from which depend ends that form a 
kind of mancheron. The sleeves are confined at the wrists by bracelets of gold 
and red cornelian, in oval divisions. The head-dress is a turban of blue satin, 
with a beautiful white plume. The nc'cklace is formed of two rows of pearls, with 
a convent cross and pear-pearl car-pendants. 


CARRIAGE DRESS, 

This elegant out-door costume, which is equally appropriate to the morning 
exhibitions and public walks, is a pelisse dress of lavender-colored gros de Naples, 
with a broad bias fold round the border, and is fastened down the front ot the 
skirt with gilt buckles. The body is made plain and high, with a falling collar of 
a very broad laco of a superb pattern, finished at the edge in deep but not very 
large scalops. A black velvet zone, fastened with a gold buckle, encircles the 
waist. The sleeves are full, with antique points at the wrists, of lace ; and, next 
to the hand, on a bracelet of dark hair, braided, are medalions of turquois-sfoqe 
and red cornelian. A bat of the same color as the dress is elegantly ornamented 
with pink satin, edged with white blond; under the brim are rosettes of pink satin 
riband ; and pink strings float over the shoulders. The ear-pendants are formed 
of pear-pearls. When'the weather is chill, an amber-colored scarf-shawl of silk is 
thrown over this dress. 

N. B.— -The above dresses were furnished us by Miss Plcrrepoint, Edward-strect, 

Portroan-square. 
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MONTHLY CALK.YDAR OF FASHION. 

It is now that fashion bolds hor ilt»s- 
potic scoptrc over the evening dress- 
party, and waves it in gay succession 
over all those splendid assemblies which 
give animation and emplovinent to her 
priestesses, who readily iidministcr their 
aid to the toilettes of 'all who compose 
the superior orders amongst the inhuhi- 
tants of our gay metropolis. The Pa- 
risian style of dress seems chielly to 
prevail ; yet many more chaste and ele- 
gant parurcs are also seen, proving that 
national originality is somotimes dis- 
played by the fair daugliters of (Ireat- 
firitain. 

Pelisses of gros dc JVap/es^ of spring 
colors, are much in favor ; they are made 
extremely simple, having only a broad 
well-wadded hem at the border, and two 
narrow' rouleaux down each side of the 
front: some arc made with a falling col- 
lar, but the far greater nund)cr have no 
collar at all; which is supplied by a 
colerette of lace, or an el(‘gant ficlni, or 
throat-scarf, tied carelessly r<»und the 
neck. (Jarlsernire shawls and pelerines 
over high dresses constitute another fa- 
vorite style of out-door covering. 

The most approved bonnets are of 
colored gros de Naples; what seems 
most in favor is one of Maeassar-brown, 
with white riband, richly striped with 
shades of blue, ilats of milk-chocolate 
color are also rnucli admired, tri mined 
with spring ribands of lively colors; 
these are spread out us wide us ever, 
and are suited to very few counte- 
nances. 

Dresses of dovc-coloretl satin seem 
much in favor with our matrons for 
demi-parure : they arc made lialf high, 
with the front of the bust formed iu the 
Anglo-Dreek style ; the sides of the 
stomacher are marked out hy satin (lu- 
tings ; the long sleeves moderately full, 
though not en gigot. 'I'lds is a chaste 
and beautiful divss h)r ladies of middle 
age. The partiality for w'liite among 
our younger females, evinced itself at 
the commencement of ofir late mild 
wint(‘r, and it cun scarcely be said -to 
have been exploded; it is now again 
very prevalent in evening parties, either 
in clear muslin, crape, tulle, or gauze; 
of the two lust ball-dresses arc now 
cliielly composed, trimmed in various 
ways; those for the ball-room are muchy 
more simjdc at the bolder part than for 


the evening-dress, where are often seen 
many (lounces standing out from the 
dress, which only look well on a tall 
figure. Where the height of u lady is 
rather below mediocrity, if slic is fond 
of a full-trimmed border, there is a kind 
which always looks w'ell, and is now 
generally adopted; which consists of 
three rows of points, put on straight, 
but flounce-wise ; these points hill over 
each other, are slightly festooned, and 
have a very rich appearance, particularly 
on silk-dresses, of which they are the 
most novel trimming. 

The high and wdre-stiflTened bows of 
hair did not reign long; w'C are happy 
to see a change so sfion eftected for the 
better; we see often at our balls, among 
the juvenile dancers, the smart cropped 
Imir ii renfanf^ with enrls elegantly ar- 
ranged round the head ; young marri(‘d 
females have their hair, for the ball- 
room and for the evening dress partly, 
arranged in the most elegant manner, 
neither too high nor too lows biaids, 
curh, ringlets, and an Apolli>-knot on 
the summit, of light and delicate dimen- 
sions, adorned w'ith coii.hs, diadems of 
pearls or brilliants; strings of pearls, 
large full-blown flowei-s, separate from 
ea<‘h other, and sometimes a bundean of 
pearls, or a narrow plait of hair, divide 
it where it is parted across the forehead. 
Turl»ans of a very costly kind, formed 
of gauze, (lowered with gold, and in 
the front an aigrette of diamonds, are 
worn hy middle-aged ladies iu full dress. 
The newest dress-iiats are of white 
crape, slightly trimmed with blond, and 
puds of gauze riband. Over the left 
side depends a very elegant white plu- 
mage of some rare foreign bird, which 
appears to be fastened in the front of the 
hat hy a sprig of pearls: the dress-hats 
are nut.quite so large as formerly. TJic 
caps worn in home enstume are very 
elegant; hut the bows of gauze riband 
wdilch ornament them, an; rather too 
profuse ; the same may be said of those 
w’hich adorn the elegant little headiiclm. 
This head-dress, we beg leave to observe, 
should never be worn but by females 
wiio have fine hair, liecanse, it conceals 
so little of the hair, that it is a mere 
'apology for a head-covering. 

I'he most approved colors bir turbans, 
bonnets and ribands, are bright gera- 
nium, Macassar-brown, rnilk-cboculatc, 
blue, spring-green, and lavender; for 
dresses, clokes, ami pelisses, ^avarino* 
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smoke, laurel-leaf-^rrecn, mouse-color, 
ruby, cinnamon-brown, dovo-color, fawn, 
and ruby. 

MODES PA ltISIKi\,\ES. 

In tbe winter, the boa tippers of fur 
were all the laj^e; now the Parisian 
ladies are not only Men at cvenitiij- 
parties with sn)unur //ovnv of tulle, but 
also in the public walks ; silk scarfs also 
have appeared woiiiul round the form in 
eleo;aut drapery ; hut, when the we.ttleer 
is chill, the black satin pelisse is worn, 
fastened down the front with rosettes. 

The crowns of the bust new hats are 
low. Koniiets of pink and otiicr eoiored 
satin, are tiininied at tbe ed^e of the 
brim witli adcmi-veil of bbunl. Wliite 
chip bats lia\iiig appeared at tlie./c7c of 
L«)ni»cbaiMp, we may pitiiiouiice th.cin as 
a decided fashion for ibis season ; they 
were lined t}irou;^dn)ut with some sfrikiuj^ 
hue, such as cherrVi bright rose, &c. — 
I'liey were placed mncli on one side, and 
under the brim on that side which was 
raised, were lonsr- white feathers, fastened 
by a bow of riband. Some of tbesc 
white chip hats were slij'htly bent down 
over the ears in the vilbij^e style. Round 
the crown W'ere ronhavx of colored satin 
in zio'-zag’, and a braneb of wbile-th.orn 
was placed obliquely across the crown 
and descended to the edge, flats of 
colored crape are oniamenled in front of 
the crown with a half wreath of liowers, 
and the re.st of the triimiung consists of 
bows of very broad riband. The bon- 
nets arc very large, and have round 
crowns: they are generally decorated 
with lilacs, either white or colorc»i. 

Chintzes and Chinese crape are v(?ry 
favorite materials for dresses: the pat- 
terns of the chintzes are whimsical, and 
excessively large. The silk from China, 
called Mandarin^ is particularly admired 
for its extreme softness; but the stripes 
arc too broad : one stripe is white, tbe 
other colored; on that which is white 
are painted various iigures of animals, 
plants, &c. Watered gro5 dc j\apl(fs, 
however, and other plain silk dresses, 
arc yet very generally worn ; as are crape 
robes for evening-parties and balls. The 


corsages, with points, a la Afarie Stuart 
yet prevail; they are stiffened with 
whalebone, and laced on, like stays . — 
Pointed flounces, hanging one over the 
other, llu* upper one hiNHii'f I by braided 
satin, ciuislitntc s f.vvorile mode of trim- 
ming dresses of i'io.v dc Xaplr.H. Rall- 
dresscs are sometimes of white tulle, 
with short sleeves, which are tinisiicd 
next to tlie eiliow with a trill of blond ; 
the corsage is of cobwed •-atiu ; it is 
pointed in front, and the fasbionablij silk 
cord, cal leal tiie friar’s belt, surroumis 
(he uaist, which terminates in front by a 
rich tassel. The trimmin;,^at thelmrdcr 
is a broad bias fold, surmounted by 
7'oufeaiuv of satin, of the color tif the 
corsage. A beautiful dress of white 
organdy appeared at an evening partVi 
with flounces cut in the form of vine- 
leaves. The corsage was sh.ipcd like a 
heart, in front and lielund, w ith a frill 
of vine-leaves round the waist. Over 
the long sleeves were turn bracelets, one 
of line pearls, the other of gold. 

The bird of paradise forms a favorite 
plumage on the hair, in full dress, with 
a cameo beneath, near the forehead. — 
Chains of gold are also frequently wound 
round the tresses, and flowers, in de- 
tached hoiujaetsy are placed among the 
bows of hair on the summit of the head. 
Rows of cherry-colored gauze riband, 
striped with gold, and edged with silver, 
form also a favorite head-dress. I'lie 
turbans are in the Moabite shape, rather 
singular in appc.iriince, but very becom- 
ing ; they arc of white flock gauze, and 
round them is disposed a blue ornament 
of about a finger’s breadth, edged with 
silver: the hair is much lower on the 
summit, but is arranged in very large 
curls next to the face; almost every 
lady wears a bandeau across the forehead, 
to separate this exuberance of hair, sim- 
ply of black velvet or riband in half- 
dress, and of pearls, or some other va- 
luable article, in grande parurc. 'J’he 
newest berets have a double brim, crossed 
over each other in front, from which 
issues either an aigrette of jewels or an 
esprit feather. 
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BirthSy Mar riugeny and Deaths, Sfc, [April, 1828. 

StrtiiiK, Atarriageis, antr 


BIRTHS. 

Sons to the wives of Mr. H. Cobb 
Cornwall, Dr. Ffalalian, the rev. (i. T. 
Andrewes, Mr. Ueorj^c IVjiikes, M.F., 
colonel Clitheroe, licMiteiiant-coloiiel 
Floyd, Mr. M. Wigrain, Mr. P. Erie, 
Mr. Stratten of Paddington, Mr. W. N. 
Cole of Highbury, and (with a daughter) 
Dr. Bryce. 

Daughters to the countess of Jersey 
and itiily Lyndhurst, and to the wives 
of Mr. 0. Ellis Heaton, Mr. Betliell the 
barrister, the rev. J. E. Gray, captain 
W. H. Smyth of the navy, Mr. Kichard 
Temple, Mr. P. J. Money, and Mr. E. 
W. Lake. 

MARHIJ GES, 

Mr. T. II. Kingseute, to the sixth 
daughter of the duke of Beaufort. 

The rev. K. Cobb, to Miss Cooke of 
Dartford. 

Mr. Richard Pittman, junior, to Miss 
Vincent of Pentonville. 

The rev. H. Kobinson, to Miss Clay, 
of Burton upon 'frent. 

Captain Curtis, of the navy, to his 
cousin Rebecca, youngest daughter of 
Sir W. Curtis. 


DBA THS. 

The rev. Dr. Deane. 

Sir Jonas Green, recorder of Dublin. 

Mr. Charles Stable, sheriff of Mid- 
dlesex. 

Lieutenant-general the baron d’Hoebe- 
pied. 

In his 66th year, Mr. William Moore, 
proctor. 

IHr. John Ciithell, bookseller. 

John Joshua, earl of Carysfort, in his 
7Sth year. 

Mr. John Gough, of Perry-hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

At Gravesend, Mr. Adam Cunning- 
ham. 

Near Bridgewater, the rev. Robert 
Eyton, a rich miser. 

At Oxford, in his 73d year, Mr. J, 
Sadler, the aeronaut. 

At Maidenhead, Mr. J. Langton, 

At Reading, the widow of M r. Thomas 
(banning. 

Ill her 8()th year, lady Wrottesley. 

At Nice, at the age of 28 years, Ca- 
roline, second daughter of the duVe of 
Portland. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The author of the poem on Gardening seems to have borrowed all his ideas 
of horticulture from the vulgar .specimens of the art, visible within five miles of 
London. His taste, therefore, is not very refined; and we may ad<l, that his 
poetry is not even tolerable. 

M. H. R., having asked “ What is Love ?** pretends to answer the question 
by saying, 

“ Love in the breast of ttian is a brilliant light, 

Now burning dim, now blazing fiercely bright: — 

Love in the breast of woman is a fianic 
For ever burning, blazing, still the same.** 

W. H,, in an “ Answer to the Above,** says, 

X^ove is u fluid of the mind. 

When found in woman’s breast ; 

'Tis like the atmosphere we breathe. 

Elastic, subtile, wanting rest. 

“ But love, in man, is like the sun, 

Which lightens all around ; 

Its beams are brilliant, clear, and bright ; 

’Tis not an empty sound.” 

By these extracts from the two pieces, let the reader judge of the rest. But 
we beg leave to intimate, that we do not approve the sneer upon woman’s love : — 
when it is fully formed in the heart, it is generally far stronger and more durable 
than that of man, and therefore more honorably maintained. 

We wish to see the end of fVoman's Conceits (if they should ever come to 
an end) before we insert a part. 

Amelia writes like a well-educated girl ; but there is not a new turn of 
thought in any part of her Essay. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP THE CONTINENT. 

Start not, most gentle reader, at the 
word recollcciion&\ albeit in these recol- 
lecfive days tliou well niay’st quail at 
such a sound. 1 am no sexagenarian, 
who would entrap thine unwary inno- 
cence to the perusal of stories, 

, — — «« long, (hill, and old, 

** A» old men’s Btoiiea often aie,“ 

which had been drying and withering 
in a notC’book for thirty-years: — no I 
be it known to thee for thy comfort, that 
note-books, journals, and even the keep- 
ers of journals, are my aversion. — ^What 
a record must that be which would fill 
thirty volumes (as we are told a cele- 
brated comedian has done) with the 
“weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable” 
occurrences of a man’s every-day life I 
God forbid that such a record should be 
mine ! Short as my life has been, it has 
contained too many black days, which I 
could wish might be for ever blotted 
from the calendar. Yet there have been 
golden moments, sunny gleams, across 
the murk incss, and I would have these 
alone to live in iny recollection, “un- 
inixcd with baser matter,” Nothing 
could be farther frorn my thoughts, 
Avhile I was wandering in foreign lands, 
than the intention of making a book or 
even an article out of my observations ; 
«till less (if possible) should I have 
thought of keeping a journal for the 
afHiction of my private friends; and 
VOL. IX. 


consequently nothing except what pos- 
sessed, for me at least, an interest and a. 
value, has remained upon my memory, — 
one of the most treacherous memories, 
by the bye, that any of bis majesty’s 
lieges can boast. 

My mind was open to any impression ; 
—1 had not tasked myself to give an 
account of thiss or to write a description 
of that there is a charm even in the 
vagueness and imperfectness of my re- 
membrance — ^the whole brief period floats 
before me like a fantastic vision, like 
one of those sweet morning dreams 
which, according to the proverb, en- 
danger at once our health, our wealth, 
and our wisdom, by causing us to linger 
in our beds too late in tlic morning. 
IJow well do I recollect the cloudy night 
when I walked on the long low pier at 
Calais, and looked across the dark 
waste of waters at the Dover lights ! I 
then thought it might be long — many 
years perhaps — ^before that abyss would 
oe traversed again, and my foot would 
again press niy native earth; yet my 
heart was full of hope, and that distant 
day of return was decked in all the rain- 
bow dyes of joyful expectation, Helag ! 
hclas! et quatre/oig /ic/aj/”— How well 
do 1 remember loo the arrival in the 
“ pleasant land of France,”— the driving 
up the long Fauxbourg de St. Denis 
with it’s ragged shops, and gaudy dirty 
inhabitants, — the entry through the 
stately gate,— the clattering through the 
narrow crowded streets, and dreading 
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every moment tliat oiir wheels 
crnsfi some of llie CdiclcsN idlers ^vlio 
swarmed all over the road, niin** ling with 
the vehicles of all kinds, which \oine- 
tiines pressed them so closely as to 
uhlige them to stand with their haetts 
against the wall while tliey passed ; then 
the entrance (instead of a narrow street- 
door) through a ]}ort€-cocld‘}c ^ — 

the court-y.ird quite clean and adorned 
with flowers, agreeably contradicting 
iny notions of the dirtiness of everv 
thing Frencli, — the ascent up tivo pair 
of stairs to the /fr.y/ floor , — ic pmnier 
au (icssusdfj l*attri!so/, — the pier-glasses 
reaching from the ceiling to the dark 
shining floor, the beautiful ornamental 
clocks adorning the chimney-pieces of 
the salons and bed-rooms, and last, not 
least, the delicious coffee and rich pro- 
fusion of pleaches and grapes! How 
do the gay groups rise before me that 
thronged the evening promenade on the 
Boulevard Italicn — the elegant luxury 
of the dresses, the bright colors, the 
feathers, the jewels, the finery of all 
kinds mellowed into one harmonious 
whole by the softened lightthat streamed 
from the illuminated Cajis, But better 
than all these gauds was the sight of 
the Jjouvre (iallery, glorious alike to 
the soul and to th.c eye ; — the long, long 
vista, with its gorgeous treasures, filled 
the heart with delight and admiration, 
not iininixcd with awe; for the spirit of 
departed genius seems to liover around, 
and we sink into lotljing in iheprcseiico 
of these tiuic-h.illowcd relics of some of 
the finest minds of ages past. Shorn as 
it is of soniL* of its brightest beams, still 
there is enough of radiance to inflame 
the imagination and dazxle the senses. 
1 came away after my first visit with 
my eyes ai iiing and my head in the 
most delightful whiil imaginable: a 
thousand thronging thoughts, thick- 
coming fancies, rushed on itiy mind, as 
rny eyes ran over the wonders 1 beheld 
with an eagerness that was certainly 
ineonsisteiit with a proper appreciation 
of tlieir merits ; hut time and familiarity 
enabled me to understand and analyse 
iny own opinions and feelings conceVn- 
ing them, ami to give a reason for “the 
faith that is in rne.*' 

It w;is in this gallery too, that I form- 
ed a transitory, but never to be for- 
gotten friendship with one, whose image 
haunts and siddcns my brightest rccol- 
IcclioMs. I was standing at the farther 
end ofthc gallci } hcthie one of Kaphaers 


[]\1ay, 

portraits, looking intently at the face, 
which was to me peculiarly attractive, 
when, turning suddenly nmnd, my eyes 
encountered thcjse of a lady standing 
near me. I looked hack at the picture, 
and hack again at her; 1 never saw such 
a likeness! — tlie delicate yet noble out- 
line of the brow, — “the misty depth of 
the soft dark eye,” — the indelinahle 
siunetliing which wc call expression, — 
all \;cre the same; tlie canvas seemed 
almost to breathe. 1 kept looking from 
one to the other till tlw heightening of 
the lady’s color i\ minded me, that, how- 
ever strong the resemblance might In; in 
other respects, slie w.is not quite so in- 
sensible as the picture; — and I moved 
away. Still an irresistible impulse urged 
me to look back, and again 1 encoun- 
tered those fascinating eyes. 1 thought 
of Sterne and tlie marcbioni*ss, jumping 
back waials and forwards at tlie ball-door, 
and resolved to make a push for an in- 
teresting acquaintance. So “ making 
my mouth up,” as the song has it, 1 
approached her, and enquired in my 
most amiable, and at the same tirm* most 
respectful manner, whether she had a 
catalogue, as 1 had forgotten mine (I 
don*t know what Mrs. Opie would have 
said to me, for I knew that it reposed at 
that moment comfortably in my pocket). 
Slic replied with one of those gentle 
musical voices that 1 delight in, but with 
a Swiss accent, that she was sorry slit* 
could not oblige me; adding, that she 
was herself so familiar with all the most 
interesting pictures, as not to require 
the aid of a catalogue. This intimation 
1 interpreted into a willingness to sup- 
ply the place of one in the present in- 
Maiice, and foilh with proceeded to ask 
the name of the portrait (which 1 knew 
as well as my own), and to mention the 
likeness wliicli struck me. The lj!dy 
had been told of it before, and confessed 
that an impulse of vanity had led her to 
notice the interest I look in the picture. 
This was a fine opjiortunity for me, and 
1 held just delivered myself of one of 
my most elegant compliments, when we 
were joined by a gentleman who looked, 
I thought, rather grim, as he drew the 
Jadv’b arm within his. She seemed, as 
Well as myself, to feel a momentary em- 
barrassment ; but, recovering herself 
quickly, with feminine tact, she con- 
tinued the conversation in tlie same tone 
US' before, only saying a few words in 
cl low voice to her companion, as we 
turned and procccfh'd slowly up tiieiial. 
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lery. Wi* tiilkod of likiMif.ssos, pliy.sio- 
f^^nomy, iJOitrait-psiiiitino, juxl 

iii*)^ciu‘ral, until the feoliii**- 

it inipossil)le, as a Frertchniaii well 
ini^ht, to hold his touiifjic diu’in<( a 
roiiversation which so well admitted 
display, l)e«fiin to take .1 part in it, and 
talked ([ must allow) with a oroat deal 
ot critical judgement, and more real 
taste than I ha\(* usually ohserva'd ainoii^ 
his couutryiiiiMi. At’ the door uf the 
j^allery I found myself under the neces- 
sity of quitting them, which I ilid not 
lujwever ncfore I learned that the Fre nch- 
man was the le»-al possessor of tli(»se 
chaimin^ eyes. I own I was foolenonjjh 
not to be pleased at this discovery; but 
J made up my mind to it as well as I 
could, and, on my way home, moralised 
on the uncertainty of iirst impressions. 

Ill the days of uUni-John-ilull-ism it 
was part of the creed of every well-dis- 
posed Kni>lishman, that no good, moral 
or physical, was to he found on the 
opposite side of the Hritish Channel. 
Ni>w, <m the contrary, as the fallacy of 
this maxim has been discovered, nothing 
will suit some of our modern writers, 
but that we should go slap-dash to the 
other (Mid of tlie line, and take it for 
granted that the native home of every 
social virtue and every amiable quality 
is on the banks of the Seine, 

From iny own observations on French 
character, I confess 1 have only one 
fault to find with it. As Orlando’s 
horse was the best liorsc in the world, 
only it was dead ; — so the French 
are the best people in the world, only 
they have no hearts. They are brave, 
good-natured, conciliatory, pleasant ac- 
quaintances, easy masters, and often 
kind friends; but with regard to that 
depth and intensity of feeling which we 
emphatically call hearty we may venture 
to aifirni that the thing was forgotten in 
their composition they have no idea 
of it. They have often been praised for 
their fortitude under adversity : whence 
does it proceed ? not certainly from that 
lofty firmness of mind which looks 
down on the changes of fortune with 
unshaken calmness, for they are prover- 
bially insolent in prosperous times; — 
no! it is because they want the fervid 
energy that leads men to stake too much 
upon the game of life, the loss of which 
makes them bankrupt. Their hopes 
spring up, like flowers on a thin soil : 
root them up, and the rock beneath re- 
wains undisturbed. Their affections sit 


as loosi'ly on them as a garment; their 
tho!ights are scattered abroad u thou- 
sand ways; their souK live out of doors 
d.s much as their bodies. It is when 
oni* feelings are“ garnered up” and hid- 
den in tiie chambers of oiir hearts, and 
brooded over in silence and solitude, 
that they become indeed a part of our- 
selves, and cannot bt* torn from us with- 
out a dreadful shock. There cannot ho 
a stronger proof of wliat 1 have asserted 
than the absence, or at least the rarity, 
of domestic affection among them, the 
heartless and jn-offigate disr(*ffard of the 
nuptial bond, tlie mutual indifference of 
parents and children. * It is also re- 
markable that their libertinism greatly 
differs from that of other nations, the 
English especially. A husband and 
wile, who know each other to be guilty 
of repeated inlidelity, will still live 
together on the best terms, and fulfil 
their little every-day duties wdth the 
greatest exactness. Nothing diverts 
them more than the explosion which 
affairs of this kind make in England. 
No mail of sense, they say, would dis- 
turb himself and make a noise about 
what it is so much more to his interest 
to take in) notice of. The clopt*ment of 
a wife is almost unheard of among them. 
They do not understand how the im- 
pulse of passion or the pangs of remorse 
can lead a woman to fly from society 
and from her family, because they do 
not deem it a necessary consequence of 
matrimonial infidelity; nor do they feel 
the least compassion for a woman who, 
differing from the majority of her sex, 
makes herself miserable on the dis- 
covery of her husband’s criminal love for 
another. 

A melancholy illustration of this sub- 
ject fell under my own observation dur- 
ing my residence in Paris. The acid- 
dental meeting which 1 have mentioned, 
led to an intimate acquaintance ivith the 
fair owner of the bewitching eyes which 
had almost tempted me to the folly of 
falling into downright love, after having 


* Peiliafis it would be difficult to find, in the 
annals of any other nation, a parallel Instance to 
that related by Scgui, of the woman who, during 
the retreat ot the French army from Moscow, 
pushed away her child <18 It clung to the traineau 
In which she was seated, and, regardless of its 
tears and cries, w'ould have left it to periah on 
the ice. Twice it was replaced in her arms by 
order of Ney ; but she threw it from her, exclaim- 
ing—*' II n’a pas vu la France;— il iic laregrcttcra 
pas.” 
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passed unharmed tliroiigh the fire of u 
thousand flirtations. She was, as her 
accent had led me to suppose, a native 
of Switzerland, possessing* all the sim- 
plicity and singleness of heart, for 
which her country is distinguished, 
united to a depth of sensibility and a 
pikssionate warmtli of character which 
do not usually characterise her nation. 
She was then in the very hey-day of 
youth and happiness, having been mar- 
ried only a few weeks to a man whom 
she loved with the absorbing intensity of 
a first passion. Until a few months 
before her marriage, she had lived in 
strict seclusion in her native country, 
and the alliance had been formed by a 
Parisian friend of both parties, who, 
having asciutaincd that the fortunes, 
a^es, and characters of the young peo- 
ple, would be likely to meet the mutual 
approbation of the two families, nego- 
tiated the alfair in the usual business- 
like manner, Whether he did or did not 
receive the compensation for his services 
so freijuently expected on these occa- 
sions in France, I know not, but the 
treaty was concluded to the apparent 
satisfaction of every one, and the union 
seemed likely to be cemented by an 
affection that was hardly to be expected 
in such circumstances. 1 do not think 
I derogate from the purity and reality of 
Clara’s attaohnient to her husband, when 
I say that I believe he \vas by no means 
the only man to whom it might have 
been given. He was an elegant and 
attractive young man, eminently formed 
to shine in society, but a Frcncliraan all 
over. He was not insensible to the 
attractions of his bride, but loved her as 
he had loved a thousand and one other 
females, and was suiSiGicntiy skilled in 
the science of love-making to deceive so 
inexperienced a heart. He had been the 
first to awaken into life the germ of 
love that lay hidden in her young heart, 
and the luxuriance of its growth was 
such as might have been expected in so 
rich a soil. I linger on the recollection 
of what Clara was when I first saw her, 
so full of joy and health and innocence, 
so ecstatically happy, that one felt an 
instinctive dread that such felicity might 
be of short duration. — I shall never 
forget one evening when, with no other 
audience tlian myself and her husband, 
she sang that song of exulting joy, 
piacer mi balm ilcor her whole soul 
seemed to gush out into her voice, until 
its rapturous emotions touched the ex* 


treme point wliere pleasure becomes 
insupportable, and sbe burst into tears. 
Such tears are not often shed in dus 
world. 

It happened that the very day after 
this well-remembered night kvas the re- 
nowned day of Long-champ. Taking 
it for granted that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred readers have heard of it 
before, I shall only mention, for the 
sake of the remaining one, that it ivas 
formerly a religious festival, and that it 
was the custom for the devout to go on 
that day in crowds to a convent at Long- 
champ, not far from Paris. The convent 
exists no more, and the religious cere- 
monies have dwindled into a performance 
of sacred music at the opera-houses ; hut 
it is still the fashion fur all the gay mem- 
bers of society to assemble on the road 
to the once holy spot, and vie with each 
other in the display of what milliners 
call “elegant novelties;” for no one, 
we believe, would be seen at Long- 
champ without sporting something new. 
it was one of those delicious days which 
sometimes come early in the spring, like 
balmy messengers from the summer, 
soothing us after the severities of the 
winter, and vainly flattering us with the 
hope of having no more cold weather. 
As I am more than commonly subject 
to “ skiey influences,” my spirits rose 
with the thermometer, and I was easily 
persuaded to join Clara and her hus- 
band, Monsieur V., who resolved to 
exhibit a new caUche on the occasion. 
The carriages, as usual, were drawn up 
in file, progressing (as the Americans 
say) at the rate of a foot in ten minutes. 
On wo went, bowing to the men whom 
we knew, smiling and saying pretty 
things to the women ; 

*' Soft eyes look’d love to eyes that stiako ngaiii, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell 

when our ranks were suddenly thrown 
into disorder by the ill-timed gaiety of 
a young English mare, who had the 
honor of bearing the beautiful person of 
one of our countrywomen. Unwilling 
to lose such an opportunity of display- 
ing her equestrian graces to the admi- 
ring Parisians, she refused to dismount 
when the animal first became restive, 
and when at last by a violent plunge it 
flung her from it’s back, she had nearly 
suffered most severely for her temerity. 
Luckily for her, the mud lay at least a 
foot thick on each side of the narrow 
pavement which forms the middle of the 
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road, and she fell into as soft a bed as 
could be desired, and escaped with a 
few bruises, and the destruction of a 
toilette superbe. She was, however, 
much frightened ; and, as our carriage 
was immediately opposite to* the spot 
where the accident took place, Madame 
V *8 humanity overruled her hus- 

band’s objections on the score of the new 
lining, and she solicited the beautiful and 
bespattered lady to accept a place by her 
side. Poor Clara ! It was hard that by 
a simple act of kindness thou should’st 
lay the foundation of thine own ruin : 
yet so it was. The fair stranger (whom, 
to avoid the inconvenience of blanks, 1 
shall call the viscountess 8t. Asaph} 
was one of those singularly clever or 
singularly fortunate persons who, while 
they invariably follow the dictates of 
their own wills, and yield to every im- 
pulse of their own passions, are con- 
sidered by the world as martyrs to their 
virtues— victims of their alfections and 
sensibilities. She had been the portion- 
less daughter of an carl ; but, being by 
nature and education fully qualified to 
appreciate the advantages of a splendid 
establishment, she had given her hand, 
at the age of eighteen years, to a suc- 
cessful speculator, who was by two or 
three years her father’s senior. There- 
upon every body grew pathetic on the 
subject of the interesting young crea- 
ture, thus sacrificed by her family on the 
altar of sordid interest, while the poor 
carl, who was never one sliilling the 
better for his daughter’s prosperity, had 
in reality opposed the match by all the 
means in his power, short of force. The 
wealth of the husband soon enabled lady 
Emily to obtain the suffrages even of the 
most fastidious and aristocratic, who at 
first shrank from the alliance; the spe- 
culator was tolerated, and his lovely 
young wife gained an envied place in 
that circle which so many even of 
fashion’s children struggle vainly to 
enter. I have often noticed that worldly- 
minded people who are in youth most 
devout worsnipers of Mammon, fall, as 
they advance in life, into the follies 
which properly belong to the spring of 
existence. Nine out of ten of the ladies 
who figure in the annals of Doctors* 
Commons have reached a certain age.— 
Whether it is that the pleasures of mere 
worldliness wear themselves out, and 
they are forced to seek elsewhere for the 
excitement which these once afforded, or 
that the genuine passions of our nature 


must at one time or other be triumphant, 
and that they revenge themselves thus 
for their first unnatural subserviency to 
acquired vices, 1 know not;— but the 
fact is indubitable. Lady Bmily, having 
for many years sailed along the very 
flood-tide of fortune, became suddenly 
romantic at the age of thirty -two, and 
conceiving a headlong passion for the 
viscount St. Asa])h (who was recently 
come of age) forfeited rank, wealth, and 
reputation, to throw herself into his 
arms. In due time the cause came before 
a jury, who valued the lady at ten thou- 
sand pounds. The newspapers teemed 
and Westminster Hall resounded with 
glowing descriptions of the virtues, the 
graces, the sensibility of the lovely vic- 
tim ; all the world pitied her, and threw 
all the blame on her family and her hus- 
band; on the former for supposed mer- 
cenary views, on the latter for having 
had the conscience to be more than forty 
years of age when he married her. A 
divorce followed in the regular course ; 
the ** bereaved husband” pocketed his 
damages, and the viscount (by this time 
repenting as heartily of his sinful con- 
duct, as the most rigid moralist could 
have desired) carried his new and very 
dear bride to Paris, where for several 
months she lived in retirement, as a 
fashionable paper phrased it, ** like 
the wounded fawn flying to the 
shade.” 

Very soon after the accident which 
introduced the viscountess to Madame 

V , 1 left Paris on a tour to the 

southern provinces, and did not return 
until about a year afterwards, when 
rumor informed me of a very common 
occurrence, namely, a tender liaison 
between lady St. Asaph and the husband 
of her friend. On the continent, scandal 
of this sort has not half of the zest that 
renders it so attractive in England. 
These things are matters of course; 
nobody lifts up a hand or an eye, or 
exclaims, Who would have thought 
it ?” When 1 enquired of a Parisienne 
who had supplied me with the news, 

how Madame V bore the affair, she 

replied with a look of great astonish- 
ment,—” Eh mon Dieu ! elle va tou^ 
Jours son train .*" — But Clara was not 
the woman who could endure a shock of 
this kind, and aller toujours son train. 
She was roughly awakened from the 
Elysian dream of hope and love to the 
harsh realities of life. The spell of her 
existence was broken, and the whole 
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iMeal fabric swept away. To people of 
the world — to those whose romance of 
life has been nipped in the very bud by 
the cold breatii of experience, it may 
seem incredible that so common an oc- 
currence should produce so over whelm- 
ing an etfect, From the first moment 
she discovere<l her fatal mistake in the 
charactcrof him whom she loved, nothinif 
like a symptom of ordinary Jealousy 
wasa]iparent. The i<lca of heinif wroni»;ed 
or injured seemed never to enter her 
mind. The tenderness of her niaimer 
toward her husband even assumed a 
more profound character, as it became 
overshadowed by the deep melancholy 
which took posseNsioii of her. She never 
uttered a complaint — far less a reproach; 
hut her heart seemed to die within her. 
She went throuorh the ordinary routine 
of life as usual, hut she took no interest 
in any tiling : all her wishes and hopes 
liad wound themselves with the chord 
which had been snapped. Fortunately 
perhaps for herself, she had not the 
physical streiij^th which enables us to 
live on and endure 

“ — — 111*? ilaily (ln>poti that woais 

•' The lieait out, like the atone, with petty carex.’ 

Her health jyradually declined ; she sank 
into what is calleif a state of general 
debility, and her death was hastened by 
the stupid obstiiiiacy of her physician, 
who, according to the present practice 
in F ranee, persistc<l in ordering repeated 
applications of leechc;^ to her enfeebled 
and exhausted frame. 

E. P. S. 


FATAL LOVE, from the German of 
Daring. 

Ax a village in France, two strangers 
were driven by a storm to seek shelter 
in the house of a huntsman, named 
Martin. Here the fiame of an unequal 
love was suddenly lighted up between 
tlie fair Aloyse and one of the strangers, 
of whose dignity the country maiden 
was entirely ijinorant. She accidentally 
discovered that the object of her heart’s 
adoration was threatened with serious 
danger, and that his apparent friend, 
colonel Montejo, was his concealed 
enemy. To divert his guests, the hunts- 
man ijave a rural fkte. Madame Gageot, 
his sister, went to Nevers, to tell all 
her acquaintances about the agreeable 
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stiMiigcrs, and to invito some of Aloyse ’s 
friendb to spend the evening with them, 
that she might shew her young favorite 
with what tact she nianaired these mat- 
ters. The provincial girls seated iiiulei* 
some spreading trees, resemhhMl a 
w'reath of blooming flowers, which ex- 
hibited every pale and deeper tint of 
spring and summer’s blossoms. 
dame (l.igeot presided at a large table 
eovered with fruits and confections, 
Montejo, under pretence of siuMen in- 
disposition, retired precipitately into 
the house. Ilis romp.inioii, who by his 
gaiety and engaging manners liad quickly 
wound himself into the hearts of the 
youthful party, hastily followed him, 
hut almost as quickly returned, bearing 
a small casket. Hr* opened it, and, 
after a short speech, he presented a gift 
to each of the blushing girls, sayings as 
he passed from one to tlie other, it was 
a reinenibrance of that happy evening. 
He placed a sparkling gem in the hair 
of one, put a brilliant ring u])ou the 
finger of another, and fastened a gold 
comb in the aiihuni ringlets of a third ; 
and before they had time to recover from 
their surprise, or n ject his nifered gifts, 
they sparkled with the jewels with 
which he had so profusely ornarneuted 
them; and the last rays of the setting 
sun, which had hitherto, in this happy 
spot, shone only upon flowers, now fell 
upon these brilliant gems, and added a 
da/zling lustre to the wreath. Struck 
with astonishment, Madame Gageotand 
Aloyse gazed upon the scene. Madame, 
who was deeply read in fairy loro, be- 
lieved that she beheld some enchanter 
before her. Aloyse grew pale with a 
variety of sensations, as she looked 
upon the munificent stranger. Who 
could this youth be, who, with vsucli 
laughing and careless indifference, fflrew 
from him what appeared to her to be 
immeasurable riches? Slie did not 
wish to be treated in the same manner 
as her companions had been. He 
passed by her with his sparkling gifts ; 
and, when he had gone the round of the 
circle, he set the casket upon the ground, 
bent down to a bed of flowers, took 
from it a violet, and gave it to the gra- 
tified Aloyse. * I well knew,’ he whis- 
pered, ' that I dared not so to approach 
you, Aloyse. Flowers only are fit for 
flowers ; the daughter of nature loves 
nature alone. Ah ! Aloyse, this violet 
will be happy even in withering upon 
your bosom ; but longer, iimch longer 
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il!> slmrj existence, ni;iy my n;- 
rncr)it)ri!ii(;«! dwoll in your !‘ — 

^|nyp<j fflt litT lisMit sink witijin her; 
she received the flower with a trembling- 
hand, and glanced anxiously around, 
appndiending that lie might have been 
overheard ; hut her companions were 
too deeply engaged to attend to her. 
I'hey were all busily occupied in com- 
paring their jewels, laughing, jesting; 
and were so superlatively happv't that 
th(‘y ci>uld scarcely wait with eouiposure 
for the apjJointed hour <d' sepiiraling, 
so impatient were they to return home to 
exhibit their giff^, and astonish their 
parents with the extra(»rdin:iry tale. At 
length the hour oi* departure arrived, 
ami they bade a grateful good-night to 
their entertainers and liic generous 
stranger; and with light steps they 
hurried home, holding fast their precious 
gems. 

'rids incident made a great noise in 
the village. 'I’he girls were closely 
fjuestioned by their parents, and they 
spoke so much of the stranger, that 
]»eople did not know what to think of 
the matter. They were examined again 
aiul again, and they only repeated that 
they had received costly presents from 
a singularly hamlsome young man, but 
that his companion bad scarcely re- 
mained long enough to throw a glance 
upon them. The gems were examined 
by a Lipidary, and declared to be of 
great value; and, as there were amongst 
the girls’ parents some of the rnagis* 
trates, and even the mayor himself, the 
interesting enigma (piickly begun to 
take a somewhat diflerent character. 

Aloyse hud for some time past been in 
the habit of daily visiting a poor old 
woman, who would scarcely have been 
able to support a feeble and suflering 
existence, had she not been supported 
and consoled by Aloyse’s tender and 
benevolent cares. She devotedly loved 
lier young benefactress, and her little 
cottage always seemed to be lighted 
up when Aloyse made her appearance in 
it, for she was like a ministering angel 
to her. The morning after the little 
festival, Aloyse set out to visit, as usual, 
her poor old friend, simply clad, and 
with her half-withered violet in her 
bosom. When she entered, Margaret 
iixed her eves upon her with a look of so 
much anxiety, that she tenderly inquired 
if she wished for any thing. “ Nothing, 
my sweet cliild,” she replied, while you 
with me. 1 dtbiic only a crown of 


glory to deck thy pure brow. What 
now disquiets me is a dream I have had, 
in which you bore a part. I thought 
you were threatened by some danger to 
which 1 could give no name. You bent 
down to seise a sparkling jewel which 
was rolling toward an iibyss ; you 
grasped it, and, as you pressed it to 
vour bosom, it pierced you to the heart. 

1 saw you afterwards iu a inagfuilicent 
clramher, wliere every thing shone with 
gold, hut the gold east a pale ghastly 
shade upon your cheek; ami, wlien I 
observed you more cdoscly, your bright 
and lovely color as no longer there — 
yonr eyes were closed — you helong-e<l 
no more to the living.” Aloyse shud- 
dered at these v.ords; and thoughts of 
the jewels of the preceding day sank 
deeply into her heart. She felt the 
wound s hut her grief was mingled with 
so much sweetness, that she could not 
know it to he a consuming poison. 

Montejo was employed by cardinal 
Mazarin and the Jesuits to remove the 
young prince, in order to pave the way 
to the throne of Spain for another can- 
didate; and it was on a journey to Tou- 
lon that these adventures ensued. At 
this time the king of Spain died, and 
the ambassadors were on their way to 
Paris with his will and the Spanish 
crown, to lay them at the feet of the new 
monarch. They were to pass by the 
resilience of Martin ; and Montejo now 
began to fear that his companion (who 
was Philip of Anjou) would not fall 
into the snares contrived for his ruin. — 
On her way home from her charitable 
visit, she overheard the particulars of 
the atrocious scheme. She remained for 
an hour immovable, and lost in deep 
thought. Now she clearly felt that an 
invincible barrier lay on her path, and 
that a deep and impassable gulf sepa- 
rated her from happiness. She was now 
awakened to all the depth of her love; 
and an inexpressible' anguish mingled 
itself with her tenderness, for it was 
evident that some horrible fate was im- 
pending over her lover. At this fearful 
thought she sprang from the ground, 
and, while she rapidly pursued her way 
homewards, endeavoured to think what 
it was her dufy to do. “ Away (she 
thought) he must not go ; 1 must (ind 
out some way of detaining him ; he is 
safe with us.” She desired the mayor 
to prevent the strangers from escapnig. 
— “ I accuse them (she said) of having 
btolun those jewels. A thunderbolt 
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could not have occasioned greater as- 
tonishment and consternation than these 
words. She repeated the accusation in 
ti tinner tone. Montejo threw upon her 
a look of the deepest malignity, while 
Philip gazed at her in the utmost sur- 
prise. Martin dropped a glass of water 
ivhich he was about to raise to his lips ; 
and Madame Gageot surveyed her from 
head to foot with angry eyes. Upon this 
charge they wore stopped. She watched 
Philip during the night, like a guardian 
angel ; and Montejo, enraged at her in- 
terposition, wounded her with his dagger 
and disappeared. Philip scarcely ob- 
served the villain’s flight; for all his 
attention was fixed upon the beautiful 
bleeding girl at his feet, lie raised her 
up, and held her in his arms ; then 
placed her upon a seat, uncovered her 
shoulder, tore a handkerchief in two, 
and stanched the blood. He bent over 
her, endeavoured to revive her, parted 
her ringlets from lier pale brow, and 
supported her sinking head. For an 
hour vshc thus lay in silent bliss, her 
cheek resting upon that gentle princely 
hand. ‘ Oh my Philip!’ she murmured 
in a soft low voice; ‘why was I not 
wounded to death ? why am 1 not per- 
mitted to make thee the only sacrifice 
that is in my power V He entreated her 
to be calm, and they now came to mutual 
explanations. She related every thing 
she had overheard in the forest ; and the 
more he heard, the more indignant he 
became. ‘ JTes !’ he exclaimed, ‘ 1 in- 
deed believe that he would have betrayed 
me. He obtained my friendship and 
confidence only to lead me more cer- 
tainly to destruction. Austria, or per- 
haps Spain itself, has sent him to me.’* 
As tlie envoys from Spain were hourly 
expected in this part of France, Philip 
resolved to make himself known to them, 
and accompany them to Paris. With 
faltering steps Aloyse now approached 
the door of his apartment. She paused ; 
she stretched out her arms toward him. 
“Philip!’* said her pale trembling lips — 
“ Philip ! once only in this life — wc 

meet no more— once only *’ She 

could not finish, but he understood her. 
He pressed her ardently to his bosom ; 
for one short moment she rested in an- 
uished bliss in his embrace, then tore 
erself away, rushed down the steps, and 
threw herself upon her couch. 

On the arrival of the ambassadors, 
Philip nrepared to depart with them. 
While tfiey were occupied in despatching 


expresses to Madrid and elsewhere, he 
retired into the thicket, and motioned 
to Martin and Aloyse to follow him. — 
He took a kind farewell of the former, 
and begged him to come and see him in 
Paris. “ But what shall I say to thee ?*' 
continued he, turning to Aloyse, “ thou 
gentle unhappy one! Shall 1 ever 
repay thee thy sacrifice and thy tears ? — 
Oh, may thy heart soon regain its tran- 
quillity, for wo part for ever in this 
world !” She replied not, but, with 
deep sobs, pressed his hand to her 
bosom. He embraced her once more, 
and, laying her on her father’s breast, 
rushed from tlie spot. After his de- 
parture she wept bitterly. Martin bent 
tenderly over her, and softly named 
Philip. “Oh, my father!’’ she vehe- 
mently exclaimed — “ I own my affection 
for him; I shall love him for ever; he 
has taken my life with him. Yet he not 
uneasy, dear fathf;r ; 1 shall be com- 
posed. Fulfil your promise, and let us 
set out for Paris instantly.” 

Louis had already accepted for his 
grandson the crown of Spain, and the 
ambassadors were appointed to a solemn 
audience. The French nobles were 
assembled. A number of men of rank, 
from the young Bourbon’s different 
dominions, even from distant America, 
arranged themselves round Louis’ still 
empty throne. The ladies of the court 
were also present; and at their head was 
the admired, the envied Madame deMain- 
tenon. In the back-ground were many 
persons of the middle rank, spectators 
of this magnificent scene, and amongst 
these were Madame Gageot and Aloyse, 
The door of the royal cabinet was now 
flung open, and Louis stepped proudly 
forth, leading bis grandson by the hand^, 
with the air and majesty of the master of 
the world. Beautiful as the son of a 

f od, led by the hand of Jupiter, walked 
hilip at his side. He was attired in 
the Spanish costume, sparkling with 
jewels. The royal mantle flowed grace- 
fully from his shoulder; the sword of 
Castile glittered at his side, and the 
feathers of Arragon waved from the 
diadem that bound his youthful brow. 
“Spaniards, behold your king!’ said 
Lr)uis, as he looked with parentfil pride 
upon his grandson, whom he presented 
to them. The ceremony was nearly con- 
cluded, when Philip’s eye fell upon a 
pale dying countenance, that looked as 
if it liad risen from the dead to gaze 
upon him. The color suddenly fled from 
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his c;het‘k ; for it was Aloysf-'s sweet 
mournful glance he ha»l encountered, 
and it was impossible for him fu conceal 
his emotions. IJis hand treiidded in 
that of Louis, who said, in a low voice, 

‘ Host thou tremble, king of Spain ?’ 

Philip departed for Spain; and, about 
a year .iflerWiirds, Aloyse went one 
evening as usual to visit old Margaret. 
— “ My child," sai<l she, as she looked 
upon the pale deatli-like cuuiiteiiance of 
her forlorn young friend, “ have 1 not 
been right witli iny dream? Oli, that 
you had never known this death-hriiig- 
iiig jewel !" — “ iiood mother," replied 
Aloyse, “ do not thus griexe over me; 

1 am not unhappy.” But Margaret re- 
marked sncli an extraordinary weakness 
about her, that she determined, although 
against her v. ishes, to accom[»a!iy heron 
her Wfiy home. When the\ came to the 
forest, Aloyse felt herself overpowered 
by great weakness and indisposition, 
.'dioiil the plate where she had o\erheMrd 
iMoiitejo’s treachery. “ It was here," 
sai<l siie, in a low, stilled voice: “1 
recrdlect a })articular tree; — it lies there 
still. la*t us sit down upon it, good 
mother." Aloyse seated lierself beside 
Margaret, and" laid lier head upon her 
fiieiid’sNlioulder. Thesetlingsnii gilded 
the leaves with his tlying rays. “See," 
whispered Aloyse, “ the sun goes down 
in Spain ; l)uf," she etiniiuue(l, “in his 
Ameriea it rises again, aud in hi^* Heaven 
it sliines for ever!" Tliese were her last 
w<irtls. She died iu Margaret’s arms. 


THE LIFE OK MANSIE AVAUCII, TAtLOR 

IaN nALKEiTii ; written Of/ hmmlj. 

Tailors are men of conseipieiiee in 
these days, when so much attention is 
paid to dress, evi'U by men, that one 
whose coat is imt of the fashionable cw/, 
01* happens to he ratln*r the Avorse for 
Avear, is likely t<» he cut by tlmse who 
Avould otherw ise have been at least his 
ostensible friends. We are not, how- 
ever, so tasteless as to raise Ithastcr 
Wauch to a par with the metro poll tua 
tailors, Avho dress out the dandies of 
ion AAe admit that he is merely a pro- 
vincial ar//j/c,imworthy of being named 
in comparison Avith the Stultz. 

While we thus readily confess his iiife- 
riority as a tailor, Ave trust that we shaji 
not he accused of presninplion in hold- 
ing him u]i to view as an inleresliiig 
auto-biographer. 

VOL. IX. 


“ Mansie Wauch (a critic pleasantly 
observes) is an enthusiast and a devotee 
of his trade: he sees all things with the 
eye of a shaper of cloth: he eats, drinks, 
loves, and fights, with the true heart of 
a true tailor. That he is a tailor, is the 
ground-work and substratum of his cha- 
racter; all other parts of the man are 
but the facings, trimmings, and linings 
which make up his individuality. A 
tailor should not be fierce — Mansie is 
tenderdiearted ; he is not hold, but at 
limes (h'sperately animated by that fciar 
AA hich carries a man beyond courage. — 
lie is spirited in his sentiments, and free 
ill his aspirations, as becomes a free 
tailor and a man of sedentary occupa- 
tion. In action, liOAvever, he is timid, 
irn'solute, and given to lely upon his 
prudence rallier than his v.ilor; — a great 
respecter of .luthority, a distant and con- 
tented admirer of greatness, yet full of 
tin* dignity of man in the abstract; 
good-natured, yet mindful of self; mild, 
yet resolute in the command of his Avife; 
the more stern father, because heisaAvare 
that the subjects of his command are 
naturally fcAv ; an excellent neighhonr^ 
for he is fully uAvare of the social advan- 
tages of living well AA^ith tliose he lives 
upon; and a not unpleasant c«mipamon, 
for he is a great obsiTver in a .small Avay ; 
and, if he fails to jienetrate tlie interior 
character, lie always succeeds in hitting 
oil* the outAi'ard nmn with a lively par- 
ticularity Avhicli proves the interest he 
lakes in'thc cut of a coat or the turn of 
a pair of inexpressibles." 

Mansie thus describes his appearance 
in early life, ami his first love. — “Hav- 
ing come into the world before my time, 
and being of a pede face and delicate 
make. Nature never could have intended 
me fiir the naval or military lim*, or for 
any robustious trade or profession Avhaf- 
soevei*. No, no, I never liked fight- 
ing ill my life ; peace Avas aye in my 
thuiifhts. AVhen there was any riot iii 
the streets, 1 lied, and scongged myself 
at the cliumh'V-lug as quickly as 1 
doAved ; and, ra'ther than double a nieve 
to a schoolfellow, I pocketed maiiv 
shabby epithets, g«)t my paiks, and took 
the com ber’s hloAV from laddies that 
could hardiv reach up to my ivaisthand. 

“ Just after 1 was put to my ’pren- 
ticeship, liaviiig made free choice of the 
tailoring trade, I had a teriihle stonnd 
of ralf-love. Never shall I forget it. 
I Avas grOAving up, long and lank as a 
AvilloAV-Avand. Brawns to my legs there 
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H'pri* nonp, us niy trowscrs of other 
years too visil^ly ufTcctetl tosiiow. The 
loni* yellow liairimni;' down, like a llax- 
\vi^, the len^tl» of my lantern jaws, 
whieh looked, notwithstanding^ my yup- 
ncss and still' appetite, as if eating and 
they had hrokeii up ;ic(piaintaneeship. 
Aly blue jacket seemed in the sleeves to 
have picked a «piarrel with the wrists, 
and h.id retreated to a tait heh»w the 
el how s. The haunch-buttons, on the 
contrary, appeared to have taken a strong 
liking to the shoulders, a little below 
which tliey sIiow<’d their tarnished 
hrightness. At the middle of the back, 
the tails |crminati‘d, leaving the well- 
worn rear of iiiy eorduntys, like a full 
moon seen through a dark haze. Oh! 
but I must h;LV(‘ been a bonny lad. 

“ My lirst lliime was the minister's 
lassie, Jess, a buxom and forward quean, 
two or three years nbler than myself. I 
used to sit looking at her in the kirk, 
and felt a droll confusion when our een 
met. It dirled through my heart like a 
dari, and 1 hadicd down at my psalm* 
hook sheepish and blushing. Fain 
would I have spoken to her, but it would 
not do; my courage aye failed m.‘atthe 
pinch, though she whiles gave me a 
smile when she passed me. She used to 
go to the well every night with her twa 
stoups, to draw water after tin* manner 
of the Israelites at gloaming; so I 
thought of watcirn)g to give lier the two 
appl(‘s which i had c.trried in my pouch 
for more than a W'cek for that piirpoM*. 
How she laughed when I put them into 
her hand, ami brushed by w ithout speak- 
ing! I stood at the hotlom «)f the close 
listening, and heard her laughing till 
she vva> like to split. :My heart flapped 
in my breast like a pair of fanners. It 
was a moment of luMvcnly hopi* ; hut I 
saw Jamie (kjom, the blacksmith, who 
I aye jealoused was my rival, coming 
down tt> the vveii. I saw her give him 
one of the apples ; and hearing him 
say, witlialund gall’aw, ‘ Where is the 
tailor?' I took to my heels, and never 
stopped till 1 foiiml myself on the little 
stool by the fireside, and the liamely 
sound of my mother’s wheel huniniing 
in my lug, like a gentle lullaby.” 

lie was more fortunate in his next 
courtship. — “WIio, think yc, slnmhl 
this lassie be, hut NansoCromie, — after- 
wards, in the course of a kind Provi- 
dence, the honoured wife of my bosom, 
and the mother of bonny Bcnjie. In 
going up and down the stairs, it being a 


common entry, yc observe — me maybt? 
goingdown with my everyday hat on 
to my dinner, and she coming up carry- 
ing a stoup of water, or half-a-ponnd of 
pouthered butter on a plate, with a 
piece of paper thrown over it, — we fre- 
c|uently met half-way, and had to stand 
still to let one another pass. Xothing 
came out of these foregatheiiiigs, hovv- 
somever, for a month or two, slie being 
as shy and modest as she was bonny, 
with her clean demity short-gown, and 
snow-white morning mutch, say no- 
thing of her cherry inou and her glan- 
cing een ; and me unco diiflie in making 
up to strangers. W'^e c»>ul(l not help, 
nevei tljeh‘ss, to take aye a stoun look of 
each other in passing ; and I was a 
gone man, bewitched out of my seven 
senses, falling from iny claes, losing 
my stoiiifich. and over the lugs in love, 
three weeks and some odd days before 
ever a singh‘ '‘Vllahle passed between 
ns. Hude kens bow long this Quaker- 
meeting-like silence wouhl have con- 
tinued, bad vve not chanced to foregather 
one gloaming ; and I, having gotten a 
dram from one of our eustomers with a 
hump-back, at the Cross-causey, whose 
fashionable new eoat I bad been out 
fitting on, found myself us brave as a 
Bengal tiger, and said to her, ‘ 'fliis is 
a line day, I say, my dear Nancy.’ The 
ice being once broken, every tiling went 
on as smoothly as ye like; s»), in the 
long-run, vve went like lightning from 
tvva-haiided cracks on the stair-head, to 
stown walks, after woik-bours, out by 
the Wist Port, and thereaway. If ever 
a man loved, and loved like mad, it was 
me, Mansie Wauch, — and I take no 
shame in the confession ; but, kenning 
it all ill the course of nature, declare it 
openly and courageously in the f^ue of 
the wide world. Let them laugh who 
like; hoMe.st folk, I pity them; such 
know not the pleasures of virtuous 
ulTection. It is not in corrupted, sinful 
hearts that the lire of true love can ever 
burn clear. Alas, and ohon oric! they 
lose the sweetest, lompletest, dearest, 
truest pleasure that this, world has in 
store for its child len. They know not 
the bliss to meet, that makes the em- 
brace of separation bitter. They never 
dreamed the dreams that make wakening 
to the morning light unpleasant. They 
never felt the raptures that can dirl like 
darts through a man’s soul from a wo- 
man’s ee. They never tasted the honey 
that dwells on a woman’s lip, sweeter 
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tfijiii yellow rnarijrold!* to the bee, or 
fretted under the tVv<*r of bliss that 


fflows through the fr.uue in pressing the 
liuiul of a siiddeidy-iiiet and fluttering 
sweetljeart. hut tiits-tuts->-lier.h-how‘! 
my day has long siiire past; and tlii.s is 
stnflr to drop from the lips of an auld 
fool. Nevertheless, forgive me, friends, 

I cannot help all-j)owerfnl nature. — 
Nanse’s taste being like my own, we 
amused one amither in abusing great 
cities, wliich are all eludve-full of the 
abominations of the Scarlet IVoinan ; 
and it is curious how soon I learned to 
be up to trap — I mean in an lioni'st way ; 
for, when sin* said she w.is wcarvdng 
the very heart out of her to he lionie 
again to Lauder, width she said was 
her native, and the true land of (ioshen. 

I spoke back to her by way of answer, 

* Nancy, my dear, l)elievc me that the 
real land of (loshen is out at Dalkeith; 
and if ye’ll take up house wi’ me, and 
enter into a way ot doing, I d.ire say in 
a while ye’ll come to think so too.’ 
What will ye say there ? Matters were 
by-ainUby settled fnll tosh hetwceiins; 
and, though the means of both parties 
were sniall, we wen* young, and aide 
and willing to help one another. — • 
ISanse, out of her wages, had hained a 
trilie; and 1 had, safe lodged under 
lock and key in the bank of Scotland, 
against the time of my setting up, the 
siller whicli was got by selling the bit 
house of gr.infaitlier’s, on the death of 
my evei-hi-he-lainciited mother, wlio 
survived her heljiitiatc only six months, 
leaving me an orpliaii lad in a wicked 
world, obliged to fend, forag<*, and 
h)(»k-out for myself. Taking matters 
into account, therefore, and considering 
that it is not good for nun to be alone, 
Naiise and me laid 'our heads together 
towards the taking a hit house in tlic 
fore-street of Dalkeith, and at our lei- 
sure kept a look-out about buying the 
plenishing — the expense of which, for 
flifferent littlcs and littles, amounted 
to nn)ro than we expected ; yet, to our 
hearts’ content, we made some most 
famous second-hand bargains of spre- 
chery, amongst the old-furniture ware- 
housemen of the Cowgate. 1 might 
put down here the prices of the room- 
grate, the bachelor’s oven, the clwesc- 
toaster, and the warming-pan especially, 
which, though it had a whecn holes in 
it, kept a fine polish ; but, somehow or 
other, 1 have lost the receipt, and cannot 
Jnake true aflidavv. Certain it is, whal- 


cver cadgers may say to the contrary, 
that the hark is aye made for the bur- 
den; anti were all to use the means, ami 
be industrious, many that wyte had 
harvests, and vvoise times, w'ould have, 
like the miller in the anld sang, ‘A 
penny in the purse for dinner and for 
supper;’ or better, to finish the verse, 
‘Gin ye please a gultl fat eheese, and 
I limps o’ yellow bill ter.’ For two or thret* 
days, I must confess, after Maister 
Wiggle hatl gone lh»-oiigb tlie cereniouv 
of tying ns together, and N.inse ami me 
found ourselves in the comfortable situ- 
ation of man and wife, I was a uee 
(hiwie ami de.spoi)diiig, thinking that 
ne were to liave a mmieroiis small 
family, uml where tr.ide was to come 
from; hut no sooner was mv sign 
nailed up with four inm haudfd'sts, by 
Jolinny Kaminer, p.iinted in black 
letters on a blue ground, with a picture 
of a jacket on one side, and a pair of 
sliears on tin* other, — and my shop-door 
opened to the public, with rrady-tnadt' 
waistcoats, gallowses, leather-caps, and 
Kilmarnock cowls, hung u]» at the win- 
dow, than business flowed in upon us in 
a perfect torrent. First one came in for 
his measure, and then anotlier. A wife 
came in for a pair of red worsted hoots 
for her h.iirn, but would not take them, 
for they had not blue fringes. A bare- 
headed lassie, hoping to be handsel, 
threw down twopence, and asked tape 
at three yards for a half-pciiny. The 
minister sent an old black coat beneath 
his maid’s arm, pinned up in a towel, to 
get docked in the tails down into a 
jacket; which I trust I did to Ills entire 
satisfaction, making it fit to a hair. The 
duke’s buller himself patronised me by 
S4>iiding me a coat wliich was all hair- 
powder and ])omate, to get a new neck 
put to it. No wonder tliat we attracted 
customers, for our sign was the prettiest 
ye ever saw, though the jacket was not 
just so neatly painted, as for some sand- 
blind creatures not to take it for a goose, 

1 dare say there were fifty half-naked 
bairns glowring their ecu out of their 
heads at it from morning till night; 
and, after they all were gone to their 
beds, both Naiise and me found our- 
selves so proud of oiir new situation in 
life, that we slipped out in the dark by 
ourselves, and hud a prime look at il 
with a lanitTii.” 

Tlie death of the tailor’s approniiee 
is inentioiied in a pathetic strain; but 
the oeciisional alteuipls -it humor, on so 
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serious a subjeef, are inappropriate and 
incongruous. — “ It was a sad heart to 
us alJ, to set; the lifeless creature in his 
white night-cap and een closed^ lying 
with his yellow hair spread upo?K the 
pillow; and we went out, that the 
woinen-folh might cover up the looking- 
glass an<l the face of the clock, ere they 
proceeded t«» dress the body in its last 
clacs — clues that wouhl iv'er need 
changing; hut wlien we wt'ro half d4Mvu 
the stair, and I felt glad uitli the 
thoughts of getting- to the fresh air, ue 
were obliged to turn up again for a wee, 
t4) let the man pass, tliat was bringing in 
the dead-deal. 

“ Jliit why weave a long story out of 
the materials of sorrow, or ende.ivonr 
to paint feelings that have no oiUwanl 
sign, lying shut up within the sanctii.iry 
of the heart ? The grief of a father anil 
a mother can only he conceived by them 
who, as fathers and mothers, have suf- 
fered the loss of their bairns — a treasure 
more ])recious to nature than silver or 
gold, home to the land-sick sailor, or 
day-light to the blind man, sitting heak- 
ing in the heat of the nunming sun. 

“The coflin linving Ixmmi ordered to 
be got ready with all haste, t\\t> men 
brought it in on their shoulders betimes 
on the following morning; and it was a 
sight that made my blood run cold to 
see the dead corpse of poor Mungo, my 
own ’prentice, hoisted up from the hetl, 
an<l laid in his hlack-liandled, narrow 
housic. All hail taken their last looks; 
the lid was screwed down by means of 
screw-drivers; and 1 read the plate, 
which said, “Mungo Glen, aged 1,5.*’ 
Alas ! f’arly was he cut off from among 
the living — a flower snapped in itsspring 
blossom — and an awful warning to us 
all, sinful and heedless mortals, of the 
uncertainty of this state of being. 

“In the course of the forenoon, Maister 
Glen’s cart was brought to the door, 
drawn by two black horses with long 
tails and hairy feet, a tram one and a 
leader. Though the job shook my 
nerves, I could not refuse to give them 
a hand down the stair with the colHn, 
which had a fief-like smell of death and 
«aw-dust; and we got it fairly landed in 
the cart, among clean straw. I saw the 
clodhopper of a plowman aye dighting 
iiis een with the sleeve of his big-coat. 

.. ** mother, Mistress Glen, a little 
lattish woman, and as fine a homely 
body us ye ever met with, but sorely 
distracted at this time by sorrow, sat at 


the head, with her bonnet drawn over 
her fa<*e, and her shawl thrown across 
her slioiihlers, being a blue and n'<| 
spot on a w'liite ground. 1 1 was a dismal- 
like loolcing thing to see her sitting' 
there, with the dead b4)dy of her son 
at her feet; and, at the side o’t his kist 
with his clacs, ou the top of wliich was 
tied, not being room for’t in the inside 
like (for he had twelve shirts, and three 
pair of trowsers, and a Sunday and 
every-rlay's roat, witij stockings and 
other things), his ohl white heaver hat, 
tiiriieil up hchiml, whicli he used to 
wear when he was with me. If is Sun- 
day’s hat I (lid not see, hut. most likely 
it was in ammig his cl.ies, to keep it 
from the rain, ainl preserved, no doubt, 
for the use of some of his little brothers, 
please (l»>tl, when they grew U[> a wee 

bigger. 

“ Seeing MaiNter Glen, who liml cut 
his ehin in shaving, in a w’orn-out dis- 
j.usket state, mounted on his sheltie, I 
shook hands with them both, ami, in 
my thoughtlessness, wished them “ a 
good journey” — knowing well what a 
sorrowful home-going it wouhl he to 
them, and what their bairns would think 
when they saw what was lying in the 
cart beside tlieir mother. On this the 
big plowman, that wore a broad blue 
bonnet ami corduroy <‘utikens, with :i 
grey big-eoat slit up belli ml in the man- 
ner I commonly made for laddies, gave 
his long whip a crack, and drove olf to 
the eastward.” 

A display of humor is more in cha- 
racter when the taylor and his good lady 
hold a consultation on the choice of a 
tra<lc or profession for their son. 

‘ VV^hat say ve (said Maiisu*) to a 
penny-pie-man ? I Tegs, il*s a co’/y birth, 
and ane that gars the cappers birl dTtwn. 
What’s the cxpi nsc of a hit of <laigh, 
half an ounce weight, piried round wi* 
the knuckles into a case, and lillcd half 
full o’ salt and water, wi’ two or three 
nips o’ braxy floating about in’t? Just 
naething ava. And consider on a winter 
night, when ice-sliocklos arc hinging 
from the tiles, and stomachs relish what 
is warm and tasty, what a sale they can 
get, if they go about jingling their 
little bell, and keep the gemiiiic article ! 
Then ve ken in the afternoon, he can 
show tfiat he has two strings to hi.sbow, 
and have a wheen cookies, either new 
baked for ladies’ tea-parties, or the yes- 
terday’s auld shopkeepers’ het up i’ the 
oven again.' 
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‘ Are ye re.illy m your sc\rii nalural 
soiisi's, — or can 1 IxOicvt* my aiii crii ? i 
cowhl almost imairine some ‘warlock lia*l 
thrown :,^laniour into iIi'mii,” s.ii.l Naiise, 
staling- me broa<l in the lan‘. 

‘ Take a g-ood IfMik, g^ndewifs?, for 
seeinn’s helieviiigr,’ | ; 1 then coii- 

tinnoik without draw'ing hre.itli or hridle; 

— ‘Orit the l)akiii<r Huf dors notiilease 
ye, wli.'it say ye to biudiiitj;- him regularly 
to a man-rook 'J'here he’ll see life in 
all its variorums. Losh keej’i us a\uhat 
an insight into the secrets of roasting, 
brandering-, frying, hctilim;, baking,and 
brewing — nicking of geese’s eraigs — 
backing the necks of dead chirk ens, anti 
rutting out the tongues of h‘evij)g tur- 
keys ! Then what a steaming o’ fat soup 
in the nostrils! and sircau a collection 
o’ line smells as would persuade a man 
that he could fill liis stomach thro’ his 
nose ! No weather can reach such cattle: 
it may be a storm of snow, twciity-fect 
deep, or an even-down pour of rain, 
washing the very cats oil’ tlio lionse- 
tops ; w hen a weaver is shivering at his 
loom, with not a drop of blootl at his 
linger nails, and a tulor Viko myself, so 
numb with cauld,tlMt, instead of driving 
the needle thro’ the claith, be brogs it 
thro’ his ain thumb — then, lient a hair 
care they : but, standing beside a r.int- 
ing, roaring, parrot-etial lire, in a white 
apron, and a gingham jacket, they pour 
sauce out of ae ])an into another, to snit 
the taste of niy lord this, and my lady 
that, turning, hy their legerdemain, lisli 
into fowl, and fowd into fish; till, in 
the long run, man, w'ornan, and wean, 
a’ chew and champ away, without ken- 
ning more what they are eating than ye 
ken the day yidll dee, or w belber the 
witch of Kndor wore a deinity falderal, 
or a nianco petticoat.* 

‘ VVeel,’ cried Nanse, half rising to 
go ben the bouse, “ I’ll sit nac langer 
to hear ye gabbling nonsense like a 
magpie. Mak Benjie what ye like ; but 
Yc’ll mak me greet tlic ccn out o’ my 
lioad.* 

* Hooly and fairly,’ said I ; “ Nanse, 
sit still like a woman, and hear me out;* 
so, giving her a pat on the shoulder, I 
resumed my discourse. 

‘ Ye’ve beard, gudevvife,fromBenjie’s 
own moutli, that be has made up bis 
mind to follow out the trade of a gen- 
tleman: who has put such outrageous 
notions in bis bead I’m sure I’ll not 
pretend to guess at, Having never 


myself been aliove daily bread and con- 
stant work-- when 1 could get it — I dare 
not presiiijie to speak from experience ; 
but this 1 can say, from having some 
acquaintcinn‘s iii the line, that, of all 
easy lives, commend me to that of a 
gentleman’s gentleman. It’s true lie’s 
eaa’d a flunky, which <loes not sound 
quite the thing; hut what of that? 
w'h.it’s in u name ? — pugh, it does not 
signify a baw'hee — no, nor that pinch of 
sinilf: fe-r, if wc descend to particulars, 
we’re all flunkies together, except bis 
majesty «)n the throne. Then William 
Pill is his flunky — and half of the house 
of commons are bis flunkies, doing U’haL 
be bills lliem, rii»bt or wrong, and no 
daring to disobey onlers, not for the 
liair on tlieir beads — then the earl w',iits 
on my lord duke — Sir Sometiiing wails 
on my lord Somebody — and his tenant, 
Mr. so and so, waits on him —and Mr. 
so and so has his butler — and the butler 
has bis flunky — and the shoeblack 
brushes the flunky’s jacket — and so on. 
We all bang at one anotlier’s tails like a 
rope of oiiiong.’ 

Hen* u'e may observe, that the 
pretended tailor is believed to be Mr. 
Moir, on whom the work reflects con- 
siderable credit, for its spirited repre- 
sentation of national peeiiliaritics. 


ClIARACTEU ANO CONDIMIT OP FAUST, 

COMMONLY CALLED DOCTOR PAUSTUS. 

Tiii.s extraordinary personage has 
been the subject of much discussion; 
but w'c know^ very little of his real cha- 
racter. (loetlie, indeed, has endea- 
voured to illustrate it, and a writer in 
the “Foreign Review” says, “He is a 
noble being, though no wise one. His 
desires are toward the high and true ; 
with a whirlwind impetuosity be rushes 
forth over the universe to grasp all 
excellence ; his heart yearns toward tbo 
infinite and the invisible ; but he knows 
not the conditions under which alone 
this is to be attained. Confiding in his 
feeling of himself, he has started with 
the tacit persuasion, so natural to all 
men, that he at least, however it may 
fare with others, shall and must be 
happy : a deep-seated though only half- 
conscious conviction lurks in him, that, 
Avherever be is not successful, fortune 
has dealt with him unjustly^ His pur- 
poses are fair and even generous : why 
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should he not prosper in tlieiii? In :iU 
his lofty aspirings, his strivings iifter 
truth and more than human greatness of 
ininil, lie was never urompted to nHjuire 
how he was warranted for sucli enterprises 
— with whatfarultv Nature had supplied 
him ; within wliat limits she had hemmed 
him ; hy what right he pretended to he 
happy, nr conlil, a short time ago, have 
pretended to be at all. Kxperienre, 
indeed, will teaeh him, for “ Experhuiee 
is the best of schoolmasters ; only the 
school-fees are heavy.’’ As yet, too, 
disappointment, which fronts him on 
every hand, rather m.iddens than in- 
structs. lie has spent his youth and 
manhood, not (as others do) in the 
sunny crowded paths of proht, or among 
the rosy boweis of pleasure, but darkly 
and alone in the search of truth : is it 
lit that truth should now hide herself, 
and his sleepless pilgrimage toward 
knowlege shonhl end in tlie pale shadow 
of doubt? To his d ream of a glorious 
higher liappine.ss, all earthly happiness 
has been sacrificed ; friendship, love, 
and the social rewards of ambition, were 
cheerfully east aside, for his eye and his 
heart were bent on a region of clear and 
supreme good ; and now, in its stead, he 
finds insulation, silence, and despair. 
What solace remains ? V’irtue once |iro- 
mised to be her ovv n reward ; but, be- 
cause she does not pay him in the ciu- 
rent coin of worldly enjoyment, he 
reckons her too a delusion; and, like 
Brutus, reproaches, as a shadow, nbat 
be once worshiped as a substance. — 
Whither shall be now tend? For bis 
loadstars have gone out one by one ; 
and, as the darkness fell, the strong 
steady wind has changed into a fierce 
and aimless tornado. Faust calls him- 
self a monster, ‘ without ohjert, yet 
without rest.’ The vehement, keen, and 
stormful nature of the iinin is stung into 
fury, as be thinks of all he has endured 
and lost ; he broods in gloomy medita- 
tion, and, like Jlellerophon, wanders 
apart, “ eating his own heart;” or, 
bursting into fiery paroxysms, cur.ses 
man’s whole existence as a mockery ; 
curses hope and faith, and joy and care, 
and, what is worse, “ curses patience 
more than all the rest.” Had his weak 
arm the power, he could smite the uni- 
verse asunder, as at the crack of doom, 
and hurl his own vexed being along 
witlnt iiito^tlie silence of tumihilatioii. 

“ f lius Faust is a man who has quitted 


the ways of vulgar men, without light 
to guide him on a better way. No longer 
influenced hy the sympathies, the com- 
mon interests and persuasions by which 
the mass of mortals, eacli individually 
ignorant, are yet kept together, and, 
like stones in the channel of a torrent, 
hy their very multitude and mutual col- 
lision, are made to move with some 
regularity, — he is still a slave ; the slave 
of impulses, which are stronger because 
they are stditary. I le sees the vulgar of 
mankind happy, but happy only in what 
lie deems their baseness. Ilimstdf be 
feels to be peculiar; the victim of a 
strange, an unexampled destiny; not as 
other men, be is “ with them, not of 
till in.” 'I'bere is misery here, if not 
the beginning of madness itself. It is 
only in the sentimrmt of companionsbi|i 
that men feel safe and assured : to all 
doubts and mysterious “ questionings 
of destiny,” their sole satisfying answer 
is, Otlieis do and sutler the like,” — 
Were it not for this, the dullest day- 
drudge of iMammoii might sink in 
thought into an unspeak*ihle abyss of 
despair; for he, too, is “ fearfully and 
wonderfully made;” infinitude and iii- 
compreliensihility surround him ; ami 
the vague speetre death, silent and sure 
us time, is advaneiug at all moments to 
.sweep him away; hut he jilods along 
without misgivings. Were there hut 
one man in the world, he would he a 
tenor to himself. Now it is as this one 
man that Faust regards himself: he is 
divided fromhi"i fellows; cannot answer 
with them, “ (Ithers do the like;” ami 
yet, ivliy or how he specially is to do or 
will no where reveal itself. For 
he is still “in the gall of bitterness;” 
pride, and an uncompromising thougli 
secret love of self, are still the Ttiain- 
springs of his conduct. Knowlege with 
him is precaous only because it is power ; 
even virtue he would love chiefly us u 
finer sort of sensuality, and because it 
is his virtue, A ravenous hunger for 
enjoyment haunts him every where; the 
restricted allotments of earthly life are 
as a mockery to him ; to the iron law of 
force he will not yield, for his heart, 
though torn, is yet unweakened, and 
until hiimilit]^ shall open his eyes, the 
true law of wisdom will be hidden from 
him.” 
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An American Ball. 


an AMERICAN JIALL, AND APPROI’UIATE 
rONVEHSATlON. 

A Tkansatlantfc vvritinj( 

A tVicnd iVoiri Saratoga, a place of 
resort for idlers, snys, “ I was at a 
splendid ball at this watering; place. 
'I'ht; decorations were in t.iste, and the 
Fiiu^ic I need not speak of ; for who lias 
not heard of Johnson ? hi speaking of 
beauty I must be more exclusiv'e; not 
that I was fastidious ; for 1 was a raw 
roilt'^ery and perfectly bewildered. I 
eoubl sweep them all up with a super- 
lative. Still, in rny own astronomy, ( 
have some dim remembrance of a di- 
stinetion. I remeriiber, for instance, a 
northern star, which I followed till she 
set. She was as tall as the A'enus of 
tlic (’apitol: hut her proportions w'cre 
exipiisite, ami she wore them with the 
»raee of a llehe. Her featiues wore 
irregular, and might not he heautiful in 
marble; but the expression I — did you 
ever dream that an angel came down to 
you, and told you ahout paradise and 
the peris — and’ do ym remembor the 
angej’sfacc? There was anotliiT from 
the saun* quarter, with llowing hair — as 
airy a apiritndlc as 1 ever saw; and 
another, and another — and I have no 
donht they arc the cause of the borealis. 
Hut this is nothing to the purpose. 1 
danced with a lady from — no matter — 1 
cannot he particular — hut she had large 
dark eyes, and the longest eyelashes 
that ever drooped. Her forehead w'as 
low, and the black h.iir was parted on 
it as they paint the IMadoniia — with an 
expression. If any body wishes to llirt 
W’ith me, let her have black hair, and a 
sw'eet forehead to part it on. She did 
not dance w'ell; and, if she had, it 
would have been out of character. I 
never saw’ a w’ornan with rich dark eyes 
that did. It w'oiild be like a Magdalen 
painted at blind-man’s bull. It is a pity 
there is not a musiciil star; I am sure 1 
was born under one. This lady had a 
tone I shall not attempt to describe. It 
W’as low and reedVi like the death of a 
line sw(‘ep on an Aeolian. I have heard 
doves will) came near it, and, it I under- 
stood music, I could tell you ot a note iii^ 
a second lUite, which makes me tliink of 
it; hut it was irresistible. 1 never could 
withstand a sweet tone from my child- 
hood ; and, if I had lived in the days of 
Orpheus, 1 am persuaded I should have 
walked into the walk Slie said a few 


common-places; and 1 answered, like 
an amateur at a concert, with a nod or a 
monosyllable. It was a perfect spell. 

I am better at conversation than any 
thing cl>e ; but 1 had lost my talisman. 
Voii would have taken my speeches for 
the list of impersonal verbs in the gram- 
mar. She was engaged for the next 
cotillon, and a mere cipluT of a fop led 
her off in the middle of a sentence. I 
would have given the puppy my degree 
for a delay of tw'o minutes. 1 nu t her 
afterwards at the spring — sat opposite 
to her at table — met her accidentally in 
walks, and was very ninch surpriseil to 
he riding in the same direction on horse- 
back. She was always pcilite, and re- 
ceived my apocryjihal explanations w'ith 
a smile that wtiU through me like a 
coup dc ffolci/y only more moderately. 
Her bewildering voice, too! — it gave to 
the airy nothings of courtesy the pow'er 
of a Maelstrom; my heart was com- 
plete ly swallowed up. I stiiil day after 
day, till i had far outstaid my per- 
mission. My funds were low, and 
Peyton’s quite gone. He had been 
urging our departure for a week or tw’o, 
and was entirely out of patience. Still 
1 could not make up my mind to go. 
One morning, however, she came down 
in a riding-habit. I supposed she was 
going upon an early ride, and gave 
orders for a horse immediately. A 
moment before, I had the appetite of a 
New'-Zealander ; but I hurried aw’ay to 
change iiiy dress, and stood on the pro- 
incnude cquipjied from stock to spur, as 
she came out from breakfast. ‘Hood 
morning! AVHiat! do you ride so 
early?’ — ‘Yes — so early — and a long 
ride too.’ — ‘ And who goes with you?’ 
‘I suppose the next question will be, 

‘ which way are you going?' so I’ll save 
your catechism, and tell you at once. 

I go in a carriage ; iny companions are 
iny father, mother, and servants : and 
my destination is Niagara.’ — ‘ Is it pos- 
sible You leave ns, then?’— ‘Just 
so; and now I’ll e.vcusc that rueful 
expression which is extremely proper 
and sentimental, and ask the favor of 
your arm, for 1 must make an early call 
at the Pavilion.’— I olfered my arm 
mechanically, but was speechless.—— 
‘What! not a Avord!— no ‘regrets!*— 
no ‘ painful disappointments!’— nothing 
about the ‘ shorn beam,’ and the ‘ set- 
ting star!’—* MissHraham —and I 

felt as if I looked expostulatory, but 
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g-ct HO tart her.-— * VVell !— Miss 
Graham is a ^'•ood be^nnning— g*o on !’ 

— ‘Seriously, Miss Graljam,’ 1 

ihoiiijrht 1 should choke.— ‘ Serionslv, 
Mr. Halsey, you don’t iippe.ir to have 
any thirio-'to'say. Am I lu tonsider 
this a mere hiatus, or is your dyiu^* 
speech eoneludrd?’—* Spare me, spare 
me ! ril on directly !’ — ‘ Xo, f shall 
not spire you; tor ‘directly* ue shall 
come to the Pavilion, and ‘ ilirectly’ I 
shall he very busy u^ith m\' friends, and 
so you’ll lianiT u ithout a confession. — 
(’ome — the s}»eeeh!’ — ‘ Miss Graham — 

I — I — I — ’ — ‘A respeetahle prmoun I 
— Go on I — * I ’ — ‘ U’^hat r’ — ‘Jaiveyon !’ 
— ‘Hem! ijuite to the point!’ 1 had 
passed the lluhieoii, and j^rew despe- 
rate. ‘ It is to the point, madam! — 1 
have loved you from the first nionnmt’ 

‘Slop, stop! — be «u-ii;inal, or i 

won’t listen. I can read a’! that in Sir 
(diaries Grandison.’ — ‘M^ss Graham, 
will you speak seriously — ‘ Yes, sir — 

‘ seadoualy’ we are slif,dil acijuaiiit.iuces 
— and ‘seriously’ I know nothin”* about 
you — and ‘ .seriously’ you are not out of 
your teens — and * serioii.sly’ we are at 
the l^avilion — will you walk in WV 
met the ladies at the door. Misstiraham 
announced her departure, and, after the 
suitable expressions of surprise and di.s- 
appointmeiit, they sent for their hats, and 
insisted on returriinj*' with us. It was to 
me a small purgatory. *J’lic hulies rallied 
me on my abstraction, and Mi.ss Grali.arn 
rattled away unmercifully. She ‘ had 
been here too loii«(’ — ‘ the* .sprin^.s were 
excessively stupid’— the beaux were all 
bores, befr^rin^r M,-, Halsey’.s pardon’— 
and .she was ‘delighted to’ go.’ | tried 
every manieiivie to speak a word to her 
— blit she was ‘ in too much <»f a hurry 
to step aside for a view’— and .she ‘ didn’t 
care for the dust’ — and she ‘ always 
jjreferred a lady’s arm to a gentleman’s.’ 
She left us at the door, to go to her 
room. On her return, the carriage was 
waiting. * Como, Caroline,’ shouted u 
bas.s and a cracked treble. ‘ Oimiiig, 
sir— corning, madam,’— and she shoolt 
hands with the gay circle. I olfcred my 
arm, and, under rover of a bagatelle, 
made a desperate offer. — ‘ Will you give 
me one word, Miss Graham.^’—* Yes, 
sir two— goorl bye;’ — and she jumped 
into the carriage. I think, it' 1 ever 
liang, I shall feel as I did when that 
carnage drove off.” 


NaHIlATIVE OF VOYAOES AND EXCUfl^ 
.SION'S ON THE EAST COAST AND IN 
MIE INTEKIOU OP CENTKAn AME- 
uiCA, />// Orlando fniliam Roha lit. 

As our comifiyrneii carry on trade 
with the inhabirants of Central America, 
we neces.sarily have some knowlege 
of various parts of that country; hut it 
is so imperfect and unsatisfactory, that 
we wish for more iiitclligenee mi the 
subject. The situation of Mr. Koberts, 
who was for maliy years a rcsidciit 
trader in that lerritory which is now the 
independent stale of Guatemala, enabled 
him to collect much information, which 
he conmiuuic.ilcs to the public in a 
plain unassuming mannci', without the 
parade of philosophy or the afleetaliou 
of rcfiueiiu'ut. 

From Ids commercial liead-ipiartcrs 
he mad«‘ ii'any excursions. In one of 
tlc'sc rambles, lie readied a nimintainmis 
spot, uhere he w.is gratilied with a 
siiimltaiieous view ol the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans — “ TJic mountain did 
not terminate in any peik or eone, nor 
liad it the particular appiMrance of vol- 
canic origin, hut was ratlier tin* conti- 
nuation of a chain, or liilge of nioun- 
which rose higher than any of 
those in the inmiedi.sre neigliliourhood, 
Aliont fi\e Imndnd yards acioss its 
summit, the descent, toward the Ihicitic, 
comu-enees rather ahniprly, and is more 
precipitous than on the side by which 
WT ascended. Mountaim- still higher 
appeared to the<'astward in the direction 
of Panama and (Jliagre. To the north- 
ivest, an immense and continued un- 
hrokeu chain presented itself as far as 
the eye eould reaeli; ami, here and 
there, various liigh, insulated jieaks, 
having the appearance of volcaflbcs, 
sprang up from the chain. I had a clear 
and distinct view of both seas ; and the 
country, from the spot on which w'e 
obtained this delightful view, presented 
the map of an immense mountain forest, 
draw'n on Nature’s gramlest .scale.” 

He had freijuent intercourse with the 
Valiente.s, the most civilised of the indi- 
genous tribes of this part of the country. 
Speaking of their customs, he mentions 
one which puts them on a par (as .some 
would .say) with our gentry, hut (as 
many ivould think) degrades them to 
lhe/6Tc7 of the brute ereation. — “ When 
a Valiente Indian (harhuriaii) eousiders 
himself affronted, or iiijiued, by one of 
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his own lril)r, lie de I ihi* rarely slnirpeiis 
his cutlass, and, takiiijr hieiid ivith 
him, ‘(ocs to the house of his adversary, 
whom he challeiijres to fair combat. — 
The challenge is frequently aecepted on 
the spot, fair play is allowed, and the 
duel never ends until one is, or both 
are, killed or disabled. They <lisplay 
considerable dexterity in the use of the 
cutlass, both in attack and defence; and 
it is rare to find a A'^uliente without the 
mark of deep cuts on his body, and par- 
ticularly about the head. If* the chaU 
tended party puts off the decision of the 
qii.irrel to a future day, it is i^enertilly 
made up by the intervention of friernls. 
Ileinj^ “ called out” by one of these 
slashing gentlemen, I insisted upon sub- 
stitntiiii]^ rifle tjuus, a proposal which he 
declared to be ‘ fashion, no 

^ood !’ and, by the inteifercnce of 
friends, we settled our dispute without 
bloodshed. Few of them can use tire- 
arms with effect, but they are very expert 
with the bow and arrow, and arc goo«l 
and dextiTOUs spearmen.” 

Altlioujilv they leave not a str<ni,£f sense 
of relij^ion, they have i*ii idea of tlie 
providential interference of a Supreuie 
Heit);»* in human alfairs. — “In one of 
my excursions above tlie great falls, the 
Indians inadvertently allowed the canoe 
to drift so in'ar to a tremendous pre- 
n]iire, that they had no chance of pad- 
dling her out of danger, instantly 

leaped overboard and swam ashore. — 
lleing so coinjiletely taken by surprise, 

I saw lui chance of safety hut by keep- 
ing in the c.moe, which went over the 
fall and was dashed in pieces. U hen I 
recoveretl my recollection, 1 found myself 
in the water by tlie side ot a simill 
island, grasping firmly sonic bushes 
that overhung the river. Some Indians 
on the other side of the river, who had 
not seen the accident, conveyed me down 
to iny own bouse. Feeling sick from 
the shock 1 bad received, 1 lay down to 
recover myself. In the mean time my 
coiitpanions in the canoe bad gone bome 
and reported iny death, in contirniatioii 
of which they pointed out the spliulers 
of the canoe floating pJ^-st the seltleinent, 
1 bad scarcely been an hour in my ham- 
mock when old Jasper, and other head- 
men, came to my house, lamenting my 
death, and proposing to take an account 
of my effects, that they might be kept 
for my relations or creditors. Nothing 
Could equal their iistouisliuieiit when 1 
^at up, and asked them what they were 
you IX. 


about to do? ‘ lly Kobert!’ a favourite 
exclamation of tin* old chief, ^you no 
drown !’ then l»* mldcd, with a certain 
degree of reverential awe, ‘ this is God 
business, Robert! oidy God business! 

Their ideas and manners, in other 
respects, are worthy of notice. — “ Their 
mode of living is upon the whole com- 
fortable. Nature has supplied them 
abundantly with the necessaries of life : 
their plantations are managed witli very 
little labour, and their woods contain 
abundance of game : their rivers abound 
in the finest fish, and their lagunes are 
plentifully furnished with the richest 
turtles, and otlier food for their support. 
Anciently the common covering of these 
Indians was made of a sort of tree-bark, 
prepared by being for some time soaked 
111 running water, and afterwards beaten 
•with a srnooth heavy club into a consis- 
tency resembling chamois leather, 'Ibis 
was formed into a square piece, six or 
seven feet long, and about five feet 
wide, with a bole cut in the centre to 
admit the bead. Now, boivover, they 
are tiressed with greater decency ; many 
of them put ou even a complete Euro- 
pean suit; and I have seen their traders 
and head-men even well dressed, or, in 
their own words, ‘ true English gen- 
tleinan fashion,’ and followed by num- 
bers of their less fortunate countrymen, 
who bad some favour to ask, or were 
desirous of paying their court to the 
^•rcat man, who in the mean time was, 
lierhaps, strutting about with a silk 
umbrella over bis bead, to protect him 
from the sun. 

“ The wet season is not, with them, 
considered an unhealthy period ; on the 
contrary, it is one of rest and enjoyiiicnt, 
duiliig which they form parties for 
drinking weak preparations of cocoa, of 
which they take iimiiense quantities.-- 
Their method of preparing it isextremcly 
simple, it being merely bruised, or 
crushed between two stones, and giound 
to a consistence of paste, diluted with 
warm water, and in this state passed 
round to the company in calabashes, 
containing each about a quart; some 
1 ndians drink eight or ten quarts at a 
sitting, so as to fall into a state of sleepy 
insensibility. At these meetings, it is a 
favourite amusement to tell long stories, 
or make harangues, in a singing mono- 
tonous tone of voice, to whicii all listen 
without interriiptiug the speaker, how- 
ever iinprobiihle the story may he. I 
frequentlv, my turn, endeavoured to 
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i^ivc thiMn ail account of some romarka* 
l)le ormrrcncc of iiiy life, or some idea 
of Kiii'opeaii power and attainments: 
however incomprehensibh* and impos- 
sible some of tliese thiiiirs must have 
amieared to ignorant I ndians, they never 
ottered the least interruption. When a 
story was ended, some of the ciders 
would perhaps consider a few minutes, 
and after looking round, to collect as it 
were the opinions of the company, would 
gravely say, ‘ lie, lioliert, lie,’ — to which 
( would answer, ‘no lie, all true, Kng- 
lish fashion ; but I would add, 

* L am going to tell you a lie story,’ — 
when they would, with the greatest 
good-nature, gather round, to hear ‘Ko- 
hert tell story.’ 

Our author describes an earthquake 
in a spiriteri, if not pliilosophical man- 
ner. — In lS2o, whcMi he was in tlie pro- 
vince of Costa-Rica, its chief town 
(Cartago) was nearly destroyed hy a 
tremendous erirthquak4', wliicli shook 
the whole Istliiniisof Darien. On the 
night that this event took place, I was 
in an Indian house at Monkey-Point, 
and had an opportunity of witnessing its 
effect on that part of the coast. About 
the middle of the night, J found the 
frame of the wicker bedstead on which 
I slept, shaken with very great violence. 
Supposing that it w«is either my com- 
panion (one of till* traders), or some 
of my Indian friends who wished to 
frighten, or awakiui me suddenly, I 
rather angrily demanded, whether they 
meant to .shak«* me to pieces. Jn a few 
seconds, however, the screams of the 
women, and the, cries of the men in the 
adjoining huts, together u ith the rolling 
motion of the eartli, which was twisting 
the hut in all directions, put an tmd to 
my suspense. 1 instantly ran out of the 
place to the open air; and, though 
scarcely able to keej) upon iny feet from 
the rolling and trembling motions of the 
eartli, I observed such a scene as will 
never to the last hour of iny existence 
be erased from my memory. 'I’he ground 
under our feet seemed to heave convul- 
sively, as if ready and ojieri to swallow 
us, producing’ a low terrilic sound ; the 
iree.s, within a short distance of the iiuts, 
were so violently shaken from their iip- 
right position, that their branches were 
crashing, and their trunks grinding 
against each other, with a groaning 
sound ; the domestic fowls, the parrots, 
inacaivs, pigeons, and other birds, were 
flying about and against each oilier in 
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amazement, screaming in their loudest 
and harshest tones : the shrieks of the 
monkeys, and the bowlings of the beasts 
of the forest, which seemed as if ap- 
]inurhing near us for protection, were 
mingled With the cries of the terrilied 
Iniiians and their domestic animals, every 
living creature seeming tn he over- 
whelmed with dismay. Although I had 
often contended with hiiiricanes, and 
storms at sea, I was utterly confounded 
by this terrific scene, and it was some 
moments before I c(mM rally my facul- 
ties suniciently to think what should he 
done for iny own preservation, (’on- 
sideritig that the greatest flanger would 
he in the event of the sea rising so high 
as to sweep the beach, I hnstily roused 
my stupefied companion, anil, hurrying 
to our small vessel, got her shoved oil 
from the shore, and wc awaited the 
result with fear and fnimhling. The 
shocks gradually hec.imc less violent, 
and toward ilay-break had entirely sub- 
sided. No lives wiTc lost here, or al 
the other Indian settlements in the neigh- 
honrhood: but the ground appeared rent 
in various places, the sand on th.* heaeli 
was either raised in riilges, or dejiressed 
in furrows; a place, which in the even- 
ing had been a small lagnne or pond, in 
uhicli several canoes were lloating, was 
now become quite dry; most of the huts 
were violently cracked and twisted, and 
the idlects of the e.irtliqnake were every- 
where visilile. The iMosquilo men, wlio 
were at this se.isou on the coast, were 
so terrified and overwhelmed witli super- 
stitious dread, that they ahainloned the 
turtle fishery, and returned home before 
the season was half Jiiiished.” 

IJc visited the remains of a British 
colony on the Mosquito sliore, at a^plaee 
uhich is still called English Bank. — 
“ The people are principally Creoles, 
Mulattoes, and Samboes ; many of 
them have married Indian women, and, 
every thing considered, they live in a 
comfortable maimer. The jiopulatioii 
may he about one hutiilred and lifty or 
two hundred souls, living in very neat 
compact lioiises of one story, the sides 
tor the most part made of clay, beaten 
down hard into a framework of lath and 
hardwood posts, and roofeil with a du- 
rable species of palm-leaf. I'lie J amuica 
traders liave established two .stores for 
the saleof g-oods among them, and there 
is also one supplied from the United 
States ; the agents in charge of these 
slore.s constantly reside at English-Bank, 
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cIikI arc visiti*<l by (liH’iTcrit tribes iVorn 
all narts <if tliecnast^ briniriuir tortoise- 
shell iuitl ^nin eop.il, ;im< 1 also eanoes« 
to barter lor duck, eliecb, nitlass blades' 
and otlier ^oods adapted for the Jndian 
trade. 'I’be iiibaljitants emjtloy tbeoi- 
selves in turtle- catcliiiig durinj^ the sea- 
son, and in raisioif provisions, bunting, 
and fishing, during the remainder of the 
year, 'fliey inaintairi a friendly eorre- 
spondence witlj the regular Indians; are, 
in general, fair and bonourabb' in their 
ileaiings with them, and with each other, 
and are truly hospitable to those stran- 
gers udi(» liappeii to c»irne amongst them, 
'rhey are, however, without any reli- 
gious instruct ion, and I lament tliat no 
missionary lias hitherto visited this part 
of the eoast, where, although he might, 
at first, meet with uecasional opposition 
from the ???.v*7/ng traders, lie would ulti- 
mately ilo mneh good. 

“ I never knew' an inslauce of a mar- 
liage being etdi'brated among' them, ac- 
eording to the prescribed forms of the 
Kngiish, or of any other church ; these 
I'ligagements are mere tacit agreements', 
W'liieh are sometimes, although rarely, 
broken by mutual consent. Tbc eliihU 
reii bore, and at lllneficlds, are in ge- 
neral baptised by the eaptains of trading 
vessels from Jamaica, vvlio, on their 
aimnal return to the coast, ’perform this 
i'eremony uith any thing but reverence, 
on all who have been horn during their 
absence; and many of them are indebted 
to these men for more than baptism. In 
proof of this, I could enumerate more 
than a do/eii of acknowlegcd children, 
of only two of these captains, who seem 
to have adopted, witlioiit .scruple, the 
Indian idea of polygamy in its fullest 
extent. Jiy this licentious and immoral 
eomluct, they have, however, so ideii- 
tilied themselves witli tlie natives, and 
with some «»f the principal people on the 
*'oast, as til obtain a sort of monopoly in 
the sale of goods, which it would be 
dilficult for any stranger, notpos5*essing 
an intimate kiiowlege of the Indian cha- 
racter, to shake ; they have also so insi- 
nuated tliernselvcs into the good graces 
of the leading men, that their arrival on 
the coast is hailed with joy by all classes, 
as the season of festivity, revelry, christ- 
cning, and licentiousness. Funerals 
are however conducted with decency and 
comparative propriety; one of the trading 
agents, and the old men of the place, 
{generally give their attendance on these 


solemn occasions, \otwiibstanditig that 
they live in this free manner without 
Jixeil laws or religions restraint, they, 
in tin* absence of the traders, mniiikiin 
an Older and regularity that would not 
lose by comparison u itii any of ibe small 
provincial towns in Knglaiid.” 

A curious account is given of the 
Mosquito king and court. — “Karly in 
the morning I was awakened by the 
noise of the drum ; the natives were in 
a state of bustle and activity, preparing 
for the drinking-mutcb ami the recep- 
tion of the king. He arrived in a large 
eanoe, with ten people, escorted by the 
same number in two smaller ones. At 
the landing-place lie was met by ad- 
miral Kainee and general Jllyat, with 
some of the chief men of the neighbour- 
ing settlements. There was little form 
or ceremony used in their reception of 
the king, a shake of tlie hand, and ‘ Jiow 
do yon do, king,’ in Kngiish, being the 
only salutation troni all classes, lirielly 
inquiring my motives for coming to sec 
him, he invited me to go w ith him to 
the (!ape, and said that I might then at 
leisure judge how far lie could second 
my views, and how he was situated with 
his people, amongst whom, four years 
ago, on his return from Jamaica, wherci 
lie waseiliieated, he found himself quite 
a stranger. He w'as a young man, 
about twenty-four years of- age, of a 
bright ci»pper-color, with long curly 
hair banging in ringlets down the sides 
of bis face ; bis liaiids and feet small, a 
dark expressive eye, and very white 
teetii. He was an active and handsome 
figure, with the appearance of greater 
agility than strength. I n other respects 
1 found him, on farther acquaintance, 
wild as the deer on bis native savan- 
nahs. 

“During the «lay, Indians arrived 
from various parts of the coast and the 
interior. At the meeting, which took 
place in the king's house, various mat- 
ters relative to the government of the. 
neighbouring settlements, disputes, and 
other public business, were discussed ; 
and 1 observed that the king left every 
tiling to tlie discretion of Karnee, Blyat, 
and a few others. In fact, he seemed 
to take little interest or trouble, farther 
than to sanction the resolutions passed, 
so that they might be promulgated as 
*the king’s own order.* Sucii is the 
expression ; and tleat order is invariably 
obeyed, and carried into elfcet. 
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“The discussions hcini^ eiid(*d, the 
feastiniC began. As the men hecamc 
exhilarated, tliey hef^an to d.inre in imi- 
tation of country-d.iMces ami Scotch 
reels, learned frotn the former Knglish 
settlers ; hut they soon became too much 
intoxicated to preserve order. Every 
one, including the king and his select 
friends, gave way without restraint to 
the pleasures of <lrinkiug: and, daring 
the evening, the king’s uncle arrived, 
bringing one of his majesty’s favourite 
wives. This chieT was a short stout 
man, very lively and quick in his mo- 
tions, disguising, under an appearance 
of levity, mneh cunning ami shrewd- 
ness; he sptdte toleralily good English, 
and soon, hy his ridiculous stories re- 
garding the Jamaica traders, and liy his 
satirical and witty remarks on some of 
the old Mosquito men present, kept the 
company in a roar of laughter. The 
king observed to me, in tlic course of 
the evening, that I must not he sur- 
prised to see him act iu the manner he 
was doing, as it was his wish, hy in- 
dulging the natives, to induce them to 
adopt gradually the English customs.” 

Some of the author’s zoological no- 
tices are interesting; but we have room 
only for the remarks on the turtle and 
the manatee. — “ During the months of 
April, May, June, and July, the green 
turtles repair to several parts of the 
Mosquito Shore, to deposit their eggs. 
At this season the sea is covered with 
small blubber fishes: these, and a pe- 
culiar sort of grass growing at the 
bottom of the sea, are their principal 
food. It is to be observed that the tur- 
tles have large lungs, and cannot go 
deeper in the water than five or six 
fathoms, being obliged to come fre- 
quently to the surface, for the purpose 
of blowing, as all fish do that have lungs. 
The male and female remain together 
about nine days, during which time the 
female feeds, and keeps in good condi- 
tion ; hut, when they separate, the male 
is totally exhausted, worthless, and unfit 
for use as food. Some time after this 
season the female crawls up the sandy 
beaches; and prepares to lay her eggs ; 
she makes a circle in the sand until it is 
fully prepared; she then digs a hole, in 
which she deposits from sixty to eighty, 
covers them up, and goes oft ; about the 
fifteenth night afterwards she returns, 
and deposits a similar number near the 
same spot. The young turtles come out 


of the shell in about thirty-two days, and 
imtiiodiulely make their way into the sea, 

“ The handle of the spear with which 
the Indians strike the turtle, is made of 
very hard wood; the head is a trian- 
gular-shaped piece of notched iron, with 
a sharp point; a piece of iron is joined 
to this, which slips into a groove at the 
top of the spoar-haiuile, and has a lino 
attachf d to it which runs through eyes 
fixed, for that purjmse, to tlie shaft of 
the spear, which a tloatis fastenotl. — 
The Indian, when near enough to strike 
the turtle, raises the spear above his 
shoulder, and throws it in such a man- 
ner that it takes a circular direction in 
the air, and lights, with i!s point down- 
ward, on the hack of the animal, pene- 
trating through the shell, ami the poiyt, 
becoming detached from the handle, re- 
mains firmly fastened iu the creature’s 
body ; the Imat now shows oii the siir- 
faec of the water which way tin; turtle 
has gone ; and he is easily hunted up, 
and secured, hy means of the line, which 
has remaiiUMl attached to the spear- 
head.” 

« A * • « « 

“ The manatee may be considered the 
connecting link between quadrupeds 
and fishes; it retains the fore-feet, or 
rather hands, of the former, with the 
tail of the latter, spreading out in a 
horizontal direction like a large fan. 
Jleneath the skin, which is uncommonly 
hard ami thick, there is a deep layer of 
very sweet fat. The meat, in its thickest 
parts, has the singular property of being 
.streaked throughout with alternate layers 
of fat and lean, being most excellent 
food. Persons subject to he afflicted 
with scorbutic or scrofulous complaints, 
find speedy relief ; by using it freely, 
their blood is said to become purified, 
and the virulence of the complaint is 
thrown to the surface of the body, and 
quickly disappears. The manatee is 
extremely acute in its sense of hearing, 
and immerges itself in the water on the 
slightest noise ; it feeds on long shoots 
of tender grass growing on the banks 
of the rivers, and will rise nearly two- 
thirds of its length out of the water to 
reach its food ; it is found only in the 
least frequented creeks and rivers ; the 
male and female arc generally together; 
their common length is from eight to 
twelve feet, and it weighs from five to 
eight hundred pounds ; some of them, 
however, are much larger.” 
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NTW TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 

We are in<lel)lc(l to captain Lyon for 
Millie curious iiiforiiiation res]>e(*tiiiif 
various parts oj* Africa, as well as for 
intelli^eijce coriuectcil witli the Arctic 
regions ; uiul he now strerii^thens and 
aiij^nionts tlie public oblijration to him 
by a “ journal of a llosideiu-e and Tour 
in the Republic of Mexico,” written 
with vivacity and spirit, and stamped 
with apparent marks of impartiality and 
of truth. While he admits that tlie 
\vork iloes not contain matter of much 
importance, he deidares it to be a faith- 
ful narrative of what he saw, and trusts 
lliat “it w'ill he found to ffive a fair 
representation of the state of the repub- 
lic, and to add in some dei^ree to the 
small stock of information which exists 
respectinfl^ the peoph* and genenil ap- 
pearance of that portion of the new 
world.” 

He has given a humorous account of 
his reception at 'J\impico. — “ The x\me- 
rican consul very kindly hired a win- 
dow less room for me in one of the most 
respectable houses in the placi;, the 
mistress of which tvas better known by 
tlie name of the Gacliupina, (a term of 
reproach applied to European Spaniards) 
than by her proper appellation of Oonna 
Erancesca. This ladvi who had the 
reputation of being rich and cleanly, 
was quite ilistressed at not having time 
to whiten my rooiii ; hut two Indian 
girls were instantly set to w ork to wash 
the earthen floor and make me comfort- 
able. My landlady was all politeness, 
and I clearly saw that she entertained 
no mean opinion of her own good 
breeding and address. She was gener- 
ally allowed to be one of the most re- 
spectable ladies of Tampico ; and, al- 
though a certain Don Antonio, who 
assisted in taking care of her shop and 
her fair sidf, was l)y no means her hus- 
band, she piipied herself on her irre- 
proachable character, and the high esti- 
mation in which she was held on account 
of her wealth. Her ace might have 
been about forty-five; her person was 
fat ; and when in her morning costume, 
which consisted of a shift tied round the 
waist with a string, and with a cigar in 
her mouth, her whole figure was parti- 
cularly attractive. This charming per- 
son and I formed an interesting picture 
every morning at about six o’clock, as 
t»hc stood leaning over a little wicket 
which kept the pigs, dogs, cats, and 


poultry, from coming out of the yard 
into my room. While we conily smoked 
the cigars with which she favored me, 1 
drew in lessons of Spanish, by «x>ii- 
versing with her, and listening to con- 
stantlv repeated assurances that she was 
an ohi Spaniard and a woman of sense, 
although, in common with nearly all 
the native ladies of the place, slie did 
not possess the accoiiiplishincnts of 
reading and writing. In tlie evening, 
the commandant and his wife, with 
some oflicers of the garrison, paid me a 
visit at the consul’s house, where his 
sister amused the party by playing on 
the piano-forte *, and a host of half- 
naked natives '*0011 crowded round the 
door and windows, which latter have no 
glass, and seemed highly delighted 
with the music ; some of the children 
remarking with astonishment, that the 
Senora “ read a book” while playing. 
W’^hen tlie visitors retired, I adjourned 
to my own room, tliat I might cinleavour 
to sleep ; hut it was all to no purpose. 
At my outer door stood a pig-sty, coii- 
taiiiing three old sows, — mothers’, to my 
misery, of a numerous progeny, which 
had been separateil from them in order 
to forage in the odoriferous streets. 
The moanings and cries in every tone to 
which the voices of sows can be modu- 
lated, were answered with interest by 
the young pigs ; for, being too large to 
creep tliruugh the bars to their parents, 
they solaced themselves by squeaking 
throughout the night. To add to this, 
the dogs, of which every house has 
several, barked without interruption.” 

In the town and neighbourhood of 
Panuco he saw some remarkable tribes, 
the remains of the Guastec nation. — “ In 
their mild dejected countenances no 
trace is seen of their being the olFspring 
of those warriors who defeated Grijalva 
their first discoverer, and the troops of 
Cortes. Time and the tremendous 
periodical rains have been insuificieut to 
destroy all vestiges of this nation. The 
remains of the pyramids, the idols, and 
the utensils, toys, and ornaments in 
finely-worked clay, combine to show 
that the arts once flourished to a very 
considerable extent on this now thinly- 
peopled spot. Some of the vases yet 
retain their colours and vitreous glaz- 
ing, and many are of an earth as Tight 
and well-baked as that of Tuscany; 
while the figures, from their singular 
attitudes and grotesque expression, 
might serve as rmraels to the toy-makers 
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of the present day. The flutes, single 
and dimhie, with two, three, or four 
holes, the oddly-sliaped pipes and wins* 
ties, and the iars modeled into birds, 
toads, anil other animals, all in terra 
eotta^ exhibit as much humour as inge- 
nuity, and are found, cither entire or 
broken, in such quantities as to induce 
a belief that Paniico was actually a mart 
for crockery ware. 1 learned also, that, 
about nine leagues from the town, some 
very interesting ohjccts of antiquity are 
to be met with, situated on tiic side of a 
hill covered with wild nines. The 
principal is a large oven-liKc clianiber, 
on the lloor of which a great number of 
Hat stones, similar to those still used by 
women in grinding maize, wore found, 
and can even now be procured. It is 
only in May that this place is accessible, 
as the pines, being Jry, may then he 
burned from the face of the hill.*' 

“ The Guastecs live unmixed with the 
whites, who amount to 1500 persons, 
and who may he called the fixed popu- 
lation. J hiring the unhealthy mouths 
many families come here from Tampico, 
and in the dry season Panuco is a Kind 
of watering-place, to whicli people 
resort for the purpose of bathing, the 
river here being more free from cay- 
mans than at any other part. For such 
families us choose to devote a little 
trouble and expense to decency, small 
spaces are sUked off near the banks, 
and lightly covered with palm branches ; 
but such niceties are not much attended 
to; both sexes bathe without scruple at 
the same time, and many of the young 
women swim extremely well. 

“ The town is situated on the southern 
bunk of the river, and was at this time 
at an elevation of thirty feet above it ; 
but, in a more advanced period of the 
rainy season, the waters frequently in- 
undate the streets, and it has more than 
once happened, that canoes have plied 
there. Many of the houses are coin- 
parativcly good ; but the far greater 
proportion arc of split bamboo, plastered 
with mud, and thatched with the fun 
aim, which is also the covering of the 
cst buildings. There is neither a 
school nor any other public establish- 
ment in the town. 

*• It would perhaps be difficult, even 
in this lethargic country, to find a more 
listless idle set of half-sleepy people 
than tliose of Panuco, who for the 
greater part arc Creoles. Surrounded 
by a soil capable of the highest culti- 


vation, living near a river swarming 
with the finest iish, they take very few 
of till; latter, and have rarely any other 
food than mai/e and dried beef. The 
siesta appears to consume half of the 
day, and even speaking is an effort to 
this lazy race. Siicli as are obliged to 
labour, in order to save themselves from 
starving, obtain their livelihood by 
cutting dyewoods to freight the vessels 
which occasionally come up the river 
fora cargo." 

With the scenery of this part of the 
country the captain was delighted. — 
“ The sea-breeze, the greatest imagina- 
ble luxury in the Tierra Caliente, set 
very strongly up tlie river, and we sailed 
delightfully before it, discovering as wr 
advanced fresli beauties at every turn of 
the stream. The v.irieties of new and 
magnificent trees, covered with the most 
liixnri.mt and brilliant parasitical plants, 
dipping their branches in the current; 
withering trunks clothed with a verdure 
not their own, hut which flourished on 
their decay ; and the immense up-rooted 
timber lying grounded in the shoaler 
parts of the stream, and causing strong 
eddies amongst their shattered branches, 
— gave a character to the scene around, 
which to me was altogether new and 
enchanting. Here we saw the hanging- 
nests of the calandria and many bright- 
plumed birds. J^ime and lemon-trees, 
hearingat thesame lime friiitand flowers, 
hung most invitingly over the water, 
and afforded us abanuance of refreshing 
lemonade. In some places, immense 
willows threw tlieir cool sliade over 
smooth banks, resembling the park sce- 
nery on the borders of the Thames, while 
groups of cattle, grazing or sleeping 
beneath thin spreading branches, ren- 
dered these particular views very like 
home; but we iiad some otlier objects to 
remind us how far we were removed 
from it. Here an enormous alligator 
would plunge into the river from his 
broken sleep on the sunny bank, or a 
delicate white heron would rise alarmed 
on the wing, and soar above our heads, 
when affrighted from her retreat among 
the rushes. We saw also on this day a 
sea-cow, but it was out of the reach of 
our shot ; and 1 killed a water-snake as 
thick as my wrist, while it lay sleeping 
in the sun on a branch of a decayed 
tree." 

In some of the mining districts the 
country is much less pleasant and fer- 
tile. A more desolate dreary spot than 
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that about Zacatecas, as it appeared to 
our author in June, scairely exists on 
the face of the ^lobe, after excepting* 
the Great Desert in Africa and the Polar 
Kegions.” Yet there is some satisfac* 
tiou in learning, that the mining con- 
corns are in a favorable train :~their 
produce will make some amends for 
unpicturesqmness and agricultural ste- 
rility. 

At Z'fcatecas, the manners are not so 
relined as might be expected from the 
dignity of the place. — “ We paid a visit 
of ceremony to his excellency general 
Lobato, commandcr-in-chief of the ‘ Free 
and Sovereign State of Zacatecas.* lie 
was unwell and conlined to his room; 
but we were received by his lady, a 
thin, till kative, little woman, who abused 
both miners and mining in most unqua- 
lified terms ; and by her sister, a large, 
greasy, half-dressed maiden, with black 
inustachios and nut-brown teeth. The 
ladies sat huddled up in a corner, 
smoking; and the tiled door, on which 
reposed an immense dog and her puppies, 
was strewed with extinguishea cigars 
and their ashes, cabbage and lettuce 
leaves, and other dlth wliicii had fallen 
from five bird-cages hung along the 
centre of the room. Two unshaven and 
unwashed cavaliers were paying their 
morning compliments to la Gcnerala; 
and the whole scene was such, that I 
retired from it with no very favourable 
ideas of the beau mondc at Zacatecas.** 

Hut there is a more severe imputation 
upon the inhabitants of this city than 
the charge of mere coarseness of man- 
ners. — “ I am sorry that it is not in my 
power to say much in favour of Zaca- 
tecas. 1 acknowlegc a dislike both to 
the natives and the town, which I only 
entered five or six times on business; 
and 1 had no idle time on my bands, had 
1 been disposed to make my visits more 
frequently. Thrice 1 so far succeeded 
in attracting public attention as to be 
hooted at as a Jew, and once had the 
honour of being pelted with stones. The 
frequent use of the knife is also a suffi- 
cient discouragement to a stranger’s 
visiting the city. Murder is too slight 
a crime to merit punishment; and, during 
the month of May, twenty-one assassi- 
nations took place, without a single per- 
son being brought to justice. 

“ A party of English artificers and 
miners, under the charge of iny friend 
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Mr. Tindal, arrived from Real del 
Monte, and passed through Zacatecar, at 
the time it was most crowded with 
people, who on Sundays flock from the 
neighbourhood to attend the market. 
On these occasions they generally get 
drunk, when they become quarrelsome, 
and too frequently use their knives 
against each other. It was an unlucky 
moment for strangers to appear amongst 
them, and they availed themselves of it 
to quarrel with the English and to 
throw stones at them : — had not a party 
of the city militia been sent to protect 
the new comers on their way to the 
Veta Grande, some serious consequences 
might have ensued. The custom-house 
officers, liaving taken it into their half- 
tipsy heads that the baggage of the 
travelers contained some arms, stopped 
it all in the middle of the town, and Mr. 
Tindal and 1 were ohli/:»ed to ride there 
to settle matters. Hy humoring the 
crowd, who were already ripe for mis- 
chief, we kept them* in tolerably good 
temper; but no sooner were our backs 
turned, than we were saluted with a 
lialf-mcrry half-saucy hiss, and they 
honoured our retreat with a few stones. 
Considerable ill-will was also manifested 
toward tlie strangers by the miners at 
tlie Veta ; when they appeared singly, 
they were pelted, and an attack was 
actually made at night on the door of 
the house in which they were quartered. 
« « • ♦ 

“The people of the mining districts 
have the character of being more law- 
less and unruly than those whose occu- 
pations are different ; and, whatever 
may be the truth of this imputation as 
regards other mining states, the Zaca- 
tecanos arc somewhat worse than their 
neighbours. I do not, however, con- 
ceive that the mining interests of fo- 
reigners can now he materially or even 
slightly affected by the waywardness of 
the operatives. Mexico is a country 
newly awakened from a long dream of 
ignorance and oppression ; and, as much 
improvement is already observable to 
the residents in the country, more may 
naturally be anticipated, although its 
progress must, I conceive, be slower in 
the state of Zacatecas than in the more 
central provinces, since the natives pos- 
sess more bigotry and intolerance than 
their neighbours. It will scarcely 'be 
believed that there should exist a people 
in a nominally civilized country, who 
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yet believe in lonl Monboddo’s infl^e- 
mioiis theory of tails ;* yet so it is — that 
the En^rlisli, or, indeed, all foreij^niTs, 
beiri^ eoiivsidercd as Jews, are supposed 
to beornamented with these appeiula<(e.s ; 
and riiaiiy people can be found, who 
firmly believe that our stirrups beiii/j[ 
placed more forward on our saddles than 
IS the custom of the country, is to allow 
our stoopin£{ a little, so as to prevent 
the friction of the saddle from incon- 
veniencing the rider’s tail.” 

The captain’s ilescriptioii of Mexico 
differs eonsiderahly from that of Mr. 
Ilullock, who, inrlced, in his ill-dij^ested 
account, spoke too favtirahly both of 
the city and tlie country. From Mr. 
Ward, the Jlritish chariot d'ajfairai, 
whom our author found in tlie occu- 
pancy of a splendid mansion in the sub- 
urbs, we expect a more accurate and 
satisfactory detail than from either of 
the former j^entlemcn, becatiNC his re- 
sidence was sufficiently prolonged to 
allow multiplied opportunities of survey. 


silathiel; a 8tori/ of the the 

Pie:tcntf and ike Future, 3 voi.s. 

The stoiy of the Wanderinjj Jew 
furnishes a good foundation for a fan- 
ciful superstructure. 1 1 affords, to writers 
who have powerful conceptions and a 
turn for meditation, opportunities of 
rousing, to the verge of agony, the 
feelings of their readers, — of giving 
alternately abstractions and evt’iits, and 
mingling reveries with realities. 'J’aking 
advantage of a subject which presents 
such remarkable features, Mr. Cioly 
revels in the extravagance of incident, 
and expatiates in the visions of enthu- 
siasm. 

These three volumes, we presume, 
form only a small part of the intended 
work, as they relate only to about forty 
years of the Jew’s mysterious existence, 
when the effect of his sentence, for 
having blasphemed the majesty and ex- 
ulted in the sufferings of our Redeemer, 
was in a manner recent, before he. had 
outlived his affections, and lost all sym- 
pathy with the frail actors in the shifting 
scenes of life ; — before he felt, in wail- 
ing for the re-appearance of the JJivine 

* A nuii at niiotlirr p!:ico, w he! her the 

tails of hiM Ctic* fell off on their conversion to the 
Cathulie taith I 


Heing whom he had offended, the “ hea- 
viness of that cxistenee which palls even 
with all tlie stiiiinlaiiLN of the iii(»si vivid 
career of man.” 

Animated with tlie feelings of a pa- 
triot, Salathiel meditates a revolt from 
Ruiiian tyranny, [le matures his sciieme 
in the midst of a festival, after he has 
sent his son-in-law to feel the pulse of 
the people. — “ This day was one of the 
many festivals of our country, and my 
halls echoed with sounds of enjoyment. 
My gardens glittered with illumin.Ltions 
in ail the graci‘fiil devices of which onr 
people were such masters; anil, when I 
looked out for the path of (Jonstaiitiiis, 
1 was absolutely paine/1 ]»y the sight of 
so iiiucli fantastic pleasure, while mv 
hero was pursuing his way through dark- 
ness and solitude. 

“ At length the festival was over. The 
lights twinkled thinner among the ar- 
bours, the sounds of glad voices sank, 
and 1 saw from my casement the evi- 
dences of depaiture in the trains of 
torches that inoveil up the surrounding 
hills. The sight of a starlight sky has 
always been to me among the softest 
and surest healers of tlie heart ; and i 
gazed upon that mighty scene whieh 
throws all human cares into such little- 
ness, until my composure returned. 

“ The last of the guests had left the 
palace before I ventured to descend. — 
The vases of perfumes still breathed in 
the hall of the evening banquet; tiie 
alabaster lamps were still burning; but, 
except the attendants who waited on my 
steps at a distance, and whose fixed 
figures might have been taken for 
statues, there was not a living being 
near me of the laughing and joyous 
crowd that bad so lately glittered, 
danced, sported, and smiled, within 
those sumptuous walls. Vet, what was 
this but a picture of the coimiion rotation 
of life ? Or, by a yet more immediate 
moral, what was it but a picture of the 
desertion that might be coming upon me 
and mine ? 

“ I sat down to extinguish my sullen 
philosophy in wine. But no draught 
that ever passed the lips could extin- 
guish the low fever that brooded on my 
spirit. 1 dreaded that the presence of 
my family might force out my heavy 
secret, and lingered, with my eyes gaz- 
ing without sight, on the costly covering 
of the hoard. 

“ The sound of music from an innei 
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hall, to which Miriam and her daii^htei s „ 
had retirtMl, aroused me. L stood at the 
door, gazing on the group within. The 
music was a hymn, with which they 
closed the customary devotions of the 
day; but there was soincthiiig in its 
sound to me that I hud never felt before. 
At the moment when those sweet voices 
were pouring t»ut the gratitude of hearts 
as innocent and glowing us the heurt.s 
of angels, a scene of horror might be in 
action. The husband of Salome might 
be struggling under the Roman swords; 
he might be lying a corpse under the 
feet of the cavalry, that before morn 
might bring the news of his destruction 
ill the flames that startled us from our 
sleep, and the swords that pierced our 
bosoms. 

“And what beings were those thus 
appointed for the sacrifice ? The lapse 
of even a few years had perfected the 
natural beauty of my daughters. Sa- 
lome’s sparkling eye was more brilliant, 
her graceful form was moulded into 
more easy elegance, and her laughing lip 
was wreathed with a more playful smile. 
Never did 1 sec a creature of deeper 
witchery. My noble and dear Esther, 
who was, perhaps, the dearer to me, 
from her inheriting a tinge of niy me- 
lancholy, yet a melancholy exalted •by 
genius and ardour of soul into a charm, 
was this night the leader of the song of 
holiness. Her large uplifted eye glowed 
with the brightness of one of the stars on 
which it was fixed. Her hands fell on 
the harp in almost the attitude of prayer; 
and the expression of her lofty and in- 
tellectual countenance, crimsoned with 
the theme, told of a communion with 
thoughts and beings above mortality. 
The voices had ceased ; yet the inspi- 
ration still burned in her soul, and licr 
hands still shook from the chord’s har- 
monies, sweet, but of the wildest and 
boldest brilliancy. 

“ My entrance broke off the harper’s 
spell, and I found it a hard task to an- 
swer the fond inquiries and touching 
congratulations that flowed upon me. 
But the hour waned, and 1 was again 
left alone for the fhw minutes whi^ it 
was niy custom give to meditation 
before I retired to rest. The thoughts 
of the day' again gathered round my 
soul. Sirius was on the verge of tiie 
horizon, and I idly combined the fate 
of Constantius with the decline of the 
star that he had taken for his signal. 
My senses lost their truth or contributed 
VoL. IX. 


to deceive me. 1 fancied that 1 heard 
sounds of conflict; the echo of horses’ 
feet rang in my ears. A meteor that 
slowly sailed across the sky, struck me 
as a supernatural call. My brain, fear- 
fully excitable since my great misfor- 
tune, at length kindled up such strong 
realities, that I found myself on the 
point of betraying the burthen of niy 
spirit by some palpable disclosure. 

“Twice haci 1 reaclied the door of 
Miriam’s chamber, to tell her my whole 
perplexity. But 1 heard the voices of 
her attendants within, and shrank from 
the tale. I ranged the long galleries, 
perplexed with capricious and strange 
torments of the imagination. — ‘ If my 
son-in-law should fall,’ said 1, ‘how 
shall I atone for the cruelty of sending 
him upon a service of such hopeless 
hazard — a few peasants with naked 
breasts against Roman battlements ! — 
What soldier would not ridicule my 
folly in hoping success ? What man 
would not cliarge me with scorn of the 
life of my kindi’ed ? Tlic hhuid of iny 
tribe will be upon my head for ever. 
The base will take advantage of their 
fate to degrade my name witii the na- 
tion. The brave will disdain him who 
sent others to tlie peril wliich he dared 
not share.’ 

“While 1 was deeply musing, 1 felt 
a light hand u])on mine. Miriam stooil 
beside me. ‘Salathiel!* pronounced 
she in an unshaken voice. ‘There is 
something painful on your mind. Whe- 
ther it be only a duty on your^ part tt) 
disclose it to me, 1 shall not say; but, 
if you think me fit to share your liup- 
pier hours, must I have the humiliation 
of feeling that i am to be excluded from 
our confidence, in the day when those 
ours may be darkened?’ — ‘1 was si- 
lent, for to speak was beyond my 
strength, but 1 pressed her delicate 
fingers to my bosom. — ‘Misfortune, my 
dearhusband,’ resumed she, * is trivial, 
except when it reaches the mind. Oh, 
rather let me encounter it in the bitter- 
est privations of poverty and exile ; ra- 
ther let me be a nameless outcast to the 
latest year 1 have to live, than feel the 
bitterness of being forgotten by the 
heart to which, come life or death, mine 
is bound for ever and ever.* 

' “ 1 .glanced up at her. Tears dropped 
on her cheeks: but her voice was firm. 
‘1 have observed yon,’ said she, 'in 
deep agitation during the day; but f 
forbore to press you for the cause, f 

2 K 
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luivi* lish'iuMl iiuw, lill long* past mid- 
lo till* M)un«l of your frot, to ll»o 
.soiiiul of groans and pangs wrung from 
v<»nr Iiosooi ; mijj exclamations 

riinl broken t.ej»tt‘nees, wliicli li.ivo let 
mo iiivoinnt.n i’ y into the know- 

lego that this (li.stnr!)iiuc(‘ arises Irom 
tlie state of our countiy. I know your 
noble nature, Saliitliiel ; and 1 .>ay to 
you, in this solemn and sacred hour of 
darioer, follow the guidann? of that 
t4ohl(‘ nature.’ 

“ L cast my arms diout her nock, and 
iinprinted u kiss as true as evei eame 
from hnman love upon hi'r lips. Si c 
had taken a weight from niy soul. J 
detailed the whole dj-sigii to her. She 
listetjed with many a ch;^ng^^ from re<l 
to pale, .Old man}' a treinour of tin* white 
hand th.it lay in niiin*. AVhen I ceased, 
the Avoman in lu r liioke forth in tears 
and sighs. " Yet,’ said she, ‘you must 
go. Perish the tliought, that, for the 
selfish desire of looking even upon you 
in safety here, I sliould h:)z.ird the 
dearer honour of my lortl. It is right 
that *ludea should make the athmipt to 
sh.ike oir her tyranny. It is wise to 
lose not a tnomeiiL aa Ik'ia the attempt is 
fully rcsohed on. You must hu the 
leader, and jmu must purchase that 
incompariihlc distinction, hy shoeing 
that you possess the i]iialities of a 
leader. Thtf people can never be de- 
ceived in their own cause, lungs .ind 
etjurts may he deliide<l into the rJjoiec 
of incapacity : hut the man whom a 
people Avill follow from their lire-sidcs 
to the field, must hear the [lalpahle 
stamp of Avisdom, energy, and valour,’ 

‘Admirable being,’ I exclaimed, ‘ wor- 
thy to be honoured while Israel has a 
name! Then, I have your consent to 
follow ('onstanliiis. ify speed I may 
reaeli him, befoic* he can have arrix'ed 
at the object of the enterprise. Fare- 
well, my nest beloved — farcAvell !’ She 
fell into iny arms in a passion of tears. 

“ She at length recovered, and said, 

‘ This is weakness, the mere weakness 
of surprise. Yes; go, prince of Naph- 
tali. No man must take the glory 
from you. Constantins is a hero ; but 
you must he a king, ami more than a 
King ; not the struggler for the baubles 
of royalty, hut for the glories of the 
rescuer of the people of Goil^b The 
first blow of tlie war must not iJc given 
hy another, dear as he is. The first 
triumph, the aaIioIp triumph, must be 
my lord’s.’ She knelt down, and pour- 


4 mI <iiit her soul to Heaven in elocjuent 
Mipplication fin- my safety. ^ I listened 
in liomage. ‘Now go,’ sighed she, 
‘ainl remember, in the day of battle, 
Avho will then he in prayer for you. 
C’oiirt no unnecessary jieiil; for, if you 
perish, Avhich of us would desire to live ?’ 
She again ^ank upon her knees ; and I 
in reverent silence descended from the 
gallery.” 

A picture, displaying imieli graphic 
force, is given of the ileslrnction ol a. 
theatre at Home, not hy tie* siuhlen f.iU 
of an «)vei--ln4len nud’, like the recent 
accident in a .suhnrh of 4)iir metropolis, 
hiUhya still more ajipalliiig casualty. - 
“ Rome was an oci-an of ll.ime. Height 
and depth A\ ere covered with red surges, 
that roih‘d hL'fore the hla.-'t llki'an end- 
less tide. The billows hurst up the 
sides of the hills, Avhieh they turned 
int4» instant volcanoes, exploding vo- 
Inmes of smoke and lire; then plunged 
into the depths in a hundred glowing 
c.itaracts, then climbed ami coiismiied 
ai».'dn. 'fhe dist.int sound of the city in 
lH‘r convulsiiui Avent to the soul. The 
air AA'as filleil with the steady roar of the 
advancing flame, the crash of falling 
houses, and the liidLous outcry of the 
myriads flying through tin* stii'cts, oi 
sui^’oundod an«l perishing in the confla' 
gralion. All w.ns elamonr, violent striig 
gle, and helpless deatli. IMen and 
women of tin* highest rank were on foot, 
trampled by the r.d)ble that had then 
lost all respect of conditions. One dense 
mass of miserable life, irresistible from 
its weight, crushed by the narrow streets, 
and .scorched hy tln^ flames over their 
heads, rolled through the gates like an 
nnilohs stream of black lava. 

“ The fire had originally broken out 
tip«>n the I’al.itine, and hot smoke th.at 
Avra]jpetl and half blinded us hung thick 
as night upon the wrecks of paviliun.s 
and palaces ; but the dexterity and knoxv- 
legcof my inexplicable guiife carried us 
on. It was in vain that 1 insibted upon 
knowing- the purpose of this terrible 
traverse. He pressed his hand on his 
heart in re-assurance of his lidelity, and 
still spurred on. We now passed under 
the shade of an immense range of lofty 
buildings, avIiosc gloomy and solid 
strength seemed to hid defiance to chance 
ami time. A sudden ytdl appalled me. 
A ring of fire swept round its summit ; 
burning cordage, sheets of canvas, and 
a shmver of all things combustible, flew 
into the air above our heads. An uproar 
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followed, unlike uU tliat I liail ever 
licard, ii liicieous mixture of liowls, 
shrieks, and «j^roans. 'J’he Hames rolled 
down the nairow street before us, and 
made tlie passaj^e next to iiji|>ossible. — 
While we hesitated, a huge fragment of 
the building heaved, as if in an earth- 
tjuake, and fortunately for us fell iii- 
irards. l^he whole seeiie of terror was 
then open. The great amphitheatre of 
Statiliiis 'r.iurus iiad cauglit fire; the 
stage, with itsiiiflaminahle furniture, was 
intensely blazing below, 'i'ho flames 
were wheeling np, eircic above eirele, 
throiigli the seventy thousand seats that 
rose fioin the ground to the roof. 1 
stood in unspeakable awe and wondemn 
the side of this colossal casern, this 
mighty temple <»f the eiry of fi^e. At 
length a descending bias! cleared away 
♦ he smoke tliat covered the arena. The 
cxniseof those horrid cries was now vi- 
sible. 'riio wibl beasts kejit for H;e 
games had broken from their dens. Glad- 
dened by affright and pain, lions, tigers, 
panthers, Avoives, whole herds of the 
monsters of India and Africa, were eii- 
elosed in an impassahle barrier of tire. 
— They bouinled, ll.ey fouglit, they 
screamed, they tore ; they ran lioAvling 
rotiiul and roiiml the cirde ; they made 
desperate leaps upwards through the 
blaze ; they were tiling back, and fell 
only to fastiMi their fangs in each other, 
and, Avith their parching jaws bathed in 
blood, die raging. 1 looked anxiously 
to see whether any human bi'ing Avas 
involved in this fearful catastrophe. To 
my great relief, 1 could see none. The 
keepers and attendants Iiad obviously 
escaped. As I expressed my ghidne.ss, 
I Avas startled by a loud cry from iny 
guide, the first sound that 1 had heard 
him utter. He pointed to the opposite 
side of tlie amphitheatre. There indeed 
sat an object of melancholy interest : a 
man wlio had either been unable to es- 
cape, or bad determined to die. Escape 
was now impossible. He sat in despe- 
rate calmness on his funeral pile. Ho 
was a gigantic Ethiopian slave, entirely 
naked. He had chosen his place, as if 
in mockery, on the imperial throne ; the 
tiro was above him and around him ; and 
under this tremendous canopy he gazed, 
without the movement of a muscle, on 
the combat of the wild beasts below ; a 
solitary sovereigMi, with the Avhole tre- 
mendous game played for himself, and 
inaccessible to the poAver of man.” 

The reflection'' on the mighty forest 


of liebaiiuii p.irlake of the soleinu gran- 
deur of the subject. — “ 1 pressed forward 
until the forest rose in its majesty before 
me. My step was clie<-ke(l in solemn 
admiration. I suav the earliest produce 
of the earth — the patriarchs of the vege- 
table Avorld. 'J'hc first geneiation <d 
Ihft reviving globe usi*<l to sit beiieurh 
these green and lovely arches ; the final 
generation Avas to sit beneath them. — 
No roof so noble ever rose above the 
heads of inoiurchs. Tlie forest had 
been greatly iuipiUied in its extent and 
beauty by the sacrilegious hand (»f Avar. 
The perpetual conflicts of the Syrian 
and Egyptian dynasties laid the axe to 
it AA’ith remorseless violation. It once 
spread over the wliole range of the 
monnfaiiiN; its diminished strength 
now, like the relies c.f a migiity army, 
made its sland among the central for- 
tresses of its native region, and titere 
majestically bade defianee to the f.iv- 
tlier assaults of steel and liie. 'I'he 
forms of the trees seemed made for 
duration ; the trunks Avere t)r prodi- 
gious thickness, smooth and round as 
pillars of mari)lo; s»nne rising to a 
great height, and thriving out a vast 
level roof of foliage : sojoc dividing 
into a cluster of trunk's, and, with their 
various lieights of branch and leaf, 
making a succession of verdurous caves ; 
some jnopagating themselves by circles 
of young cedars, risen Avliere the fruit 
had dropped upon the ground. The 
Avhole bore the aspect of a colossal 
temple of iialurc- -tlie shaftc'd column, 
the deep arch, the solid buttresses 
branching oil’ into the richest caprices 
of oriental architecture : the solemn 
roof high aboA'e, pale, y«‘t painted by 
the strong sunlight tb rough the leaves 
with transpanmt and tessellated dyes, 
rich as the colours of tlie Indian mine. 
In the momentary feeling of awe and 
AA'onder, I could comprehend why pa- 
ganism loved to Avorsliip under the 
shade of forests, and Avhy the poets of 
paganism tilled that shade Avith tlie 
attributes and presence of deities. The , 
airy Avhisperings, the loneliness, the 
rich twilight, Averc the very food of 
mystery. Even the forms that tOAvered 
before the eye, tliose ancient trees, the 
survivors of the general law of mor- 
tality, gigaiUic, hoary, covered Avitli 
their Aveedy rolies, bowing llieir aged 
heads in the blast, and uttering strange 
’sounds and groaniiigs in the struggle, 
gave to the high-AA^rought superstition 
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of the soul the images of things nn< 
earthly ; the oracle and the God i” 

The coiu’liision of the work promises 
to he even more interesting, as the nar- 
rator intends to survey a variety of im- 
portant periods. — “ Here I pavisc. I 
had undergone that portionofiny career 
which was to bo passed among my peo- 
ple. My life as a fathci*, husband, 
citizen, was at an end. Thenceforth I 
M as to be a solitary man. My fate had 
yet scarcely fallen upon mo ; but 1 was 
now to feel it, in the disruption of every 
gentler tie that held me to life. 1 was to 
make iny couch witli the savage, the 
outcast, and the slave, i was to see the 
ruin of the mighty, and the overthrow 
of empires. Yet, in the tumult that 
changed the face of the world, 1 was 
still to live, and be uncliangod. Every 
sterner passim: tlial disturbs our nature 
M'as to reign in successive tyranny over 
my soul. And fearfully was the decree 
fulfilled. 

“ In revenge for the fall of Jerusalem, 
I traversed tlie globe to seek oilt an 
enemy of Rome. I found in the northern 
snows a man of blood ; i stirred up the 
soul of Alaric, and led him to the sack 
of Rome. In revenge for the insults 
heaped upon the Jew by the dotards and 
dastards of the city o*f Constantine, 1 
sought out an instrument of compendious 
ruin; ( found him in the Arabian sands, 
and poured ambition into the soul of the 
enthusiast of Mecca. In revenge for 
the pollution of the ruins of the Temple, 
I roused the iron tribes of the west, and 
at the bead of the crusaders expelled 
the Saracens, I fed full on revenge, and 
I felt the misery of revenge ! 

A passion for the mysteries of na- 
ture seised me. I toiled with the alche* 
mist ; I wore away years in the perplex- 
ities of the schoolmen ; and I felt the 


guilt and emptiness of unlawful know- 
legc. 

“ A passion for human fame seised 
me. 1 drew inv sword in the Italian 
wars, triumphed, was a monarch, and 
learned to curse the hour when I iirst 
dreamed of fame. 

“A passion for gold seised me, I 
felt the gnawing of avarice — the last 
infirmity of the fallen mind. Wealth 
came to my wish, and to my torment. 
In the midst of royal tniasures, I was 
poorer than the poorest. Days and 
nights of misery were the gift of ava- 
rice. I felt within me the undying 
worm. In my passion, I longed ftir 
regions where the hand of man had never 
rinod the mine. I found ahold Genoese, 
and led him to the discovery of a new 
world. With its metals I inundated the 
old, and, to my own misery, added the 
misery of two liemisphercs f 

But the circle of the passions, a cir- 
cle of lire, M'as not to surround my fated 
steps for ever. Calmer and nobler aspi- 
rations were to rise in my melancholy 
heart. I saw the birth of true science, 
true liberty, and true wisdom. I lived 
with Petrarch, among his glorious relics 
of the genius of Greece and Rome. I 
stood enraptured beside the easels of 
Angelo and Raphael* I conversed with 
the mcrchant-king.s of the Mediterra- 
nean. I stood at Mentz, beside the 
wonder-working machine that makes 
knowlcge imperishable, and sends it 
with winged speed through the earth. — 
At the pulpit of the mighty man of 
Saxony, I knelt; Israelite as I was, 
and am, I did involuntary homage to 
the mind of Luther ! 

** But I must close these thoughts, as 
wandering as the steps of my pilgrimage. 
1 have more to tell ; strange, magnifi- 
cent, and sad.” 


AN INVOCATION TO MAY, 

written m a Friends IVedding-Day. 

Let April go, capricious thing. 

With vernal hue, but wintry frown ; 

Why should we call her Child of Spring? 
Why deck her locks with beauty^s crown ? 

Por she’s inconstant as the n ind. 

And chilling ’midst her am’roiis play ; 

A nympli more constant I would find," 

And therefore call on lovely May. 
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London at Midnight. 

Wake all thy flow’rs, and bid them wear, 

O queen of sweets, their brightest dyes ; 

Show the full blossoms of the year, 

And let us view no fickle skies ; 

And tell the minstrels of the grove 
Their .sweetest descants to prolong : 

Dear is this day to wedded love. 

And I must have their choicest song. 

For lovers true, oh! genVous May, 

Thou hear’st me claim these honors due ; 

So, sacred hold this genial day. 

And I will consecrate it too. 

Hut shoiild’st e’en thou, O May ! be found 
(As thou, alas ! art sometimes seen) 

To strew thy blossoms on the ground 
With froward hand and frolic mien. 

Yet spare, oh ! spare this favor’d day; 

Let no rude blight disturb its bliss ; 

And, if thou must the wanton play. 

Choose any other day than this. 


LONDON AT MIDNIGHT, 

by Robert Montgomery. 

The fret and fever of the day are o’er. 

And London slumbers, but with murmurs faint. 

Like Ocean, when she folds her waves to sleep : 

’Tis the pure hour for poetry and thought ; 

When passions sink, and man surveys tlie heavens, 
And feels himself immortal. 

O’er all a sad sublimity is spread — 

The dimming smile of night, amid the air. 

Darkly and drear, the spiry steeples rise 
Like shadows of the past ; the houses lie 
In dismal clusters, moveless as in sleep : 

And, tow’ring far above the rest, yon dome 
Uprears, as if self-balanced in the gloom— 

A spectre cow’ring o’er the dusky piles. 

How noiseless are the streets*! a few hours gone 
And all was fierce commotion : car and hoof. 

And bick’rinjg; wheel, and crackling stone, and throats 
That rang with revelry and woe, were here 
Immingled in the stir of life ; but now 
A deadoess mantles round the midnight scene ; 

Time, with his awful feet, has paced the world, 

And frown’d her myriads into sleep ! — Tis hush’d, 
Save when a distant drowsy watch-call breaks 
Intrusive on the calm, or rapid cars. 

That roll them into silence. Beauteous look . 

The train of houses, yellow’d by the moon. 

Whose tile-roofs, slanting down amid the light. 
Gleam like an azure track of wavcless sea! 
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An Evening IVulk in Bengal, 

And who shall paint tlic uiidnij,^ht scenes of life 
In this vast city ? — mart of human kind ! 

Some weary wrecks of woe are lapp'd in sleep, 

And bless'd in dreams, whose day-life was a curse ! 

Some, heart-rack'd, roll upon a sleepless couch, 

And from the heated brain create a hell 
Of a^onisiiijr thoughts and ghostly fears ; 

While pleasure's moths, around the golden glare 
Of urincely halls, dance off the dull-wingM hours; 

And, oh ! perchance, in sonic infectious cell. 

Far from his home, unaided and alone, 

'JMie famisliM wand’rcr dies: — no voice to sound 
Sweet comfort to his heart — ^no hand to smooth 
His bed ofdcatli, — no beaming eye to bless 
The spirit ho v 'ring o’er another world ! 

And shall this city-queen — this peerless mass 
Of pillar’d domes, and gray-worn hnvers sublime, 

He blotted from the world, and forests wave 
Where once tlic second Rome was seen ? Oh ! say. 

Will rank grass grow on Rngland’s r<»yal streets, 

And wild beasts howl where Commerce stalk’d supreim*? 
Alas! let Mein’ry dart her eagle-glance 
Down vanish’d time, till summon’d ages rise 
With ruin’d empires on their wings ! Thought weeps 
With patriot truth, to own a funeral day, 

Heart of the universe! shall visit thee," 

When round thy wreck some lonely man shall roam, 

And, sighing, say-~“Twas here vast liondon stood !” 


AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL, 
hy the late Bishop Heber. 


Our task is done! — on Ounga’s hreast 
The sun is sinking down to rest. 

And, moor’d beneath the tamarind bough, 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 

With furled sail, and painted side, 

Behold the tiny frigate ride. 

Upon her deck, ’mid charcoal gleams, 

The Moslem’s savory supper steams. 

While, all apart beneath the wood, 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food, 

“ Come walk with me the jungle through ; 
If yonder hunter 4old os true. 

Far off, in desert dank and rude, 

Thb tiger holds his solitude; 

Nor (tau^t by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun,) 

A dreadful gdest but rarely seen, 

Returns to scare the village green. 

Come boldly on ! no venom^ snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake. 

Child of the sun ! he loves to lie 

Nature’s embers, parch’d and dry 
Where o’er some tower, in ruin laid, 

The peepul spreads its haunted shade; ' 
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Or round a toiiih his scales to wreathe, 

Fit warder in the g'ate of death ! 

Come on ! Yet pause! behold us now 
Beneath llie bamboo’s arched bough, 

Where, gemming oft that «iacred gloom, 

Clows tlie geranium's scarlet bloom ; 

And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower; 

The ceiba's crimson pomp display’d 
OVr the broad plantain's humbler shade. 

And dusk anana’s prickly blade. 

While o’er the brake, so wild and fair, 

The betel waves his crest in air. 

With pendent train and rushing wings, 

Aloft the gorgeous jjeacock springs ; 

And he, the bird ot hundred dyes, 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod. 

Our English fairies never trod ; 

Yet who in Indian bow’r has stood, 

Jlut thouglit of England’s “ good green wood ?” 
And bless’d, beneath the palmy shade, 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glaile, 

And breath’d a pray'r {how oft in vain !) 

To gaze upon her oaks again? 

A truee to thought ! the jackall’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry ; 

And, through the trees, yon failing niy 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 

Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies, 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. , 

Before, beside us, and above. 

The fire-fly lights Ids lamp of love, 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the copse exploring; 

While to tliis cooler air confess’d, 

’I'he broad Dhatura hares her breast. 

Of fragrant scent and virgin whitPf 
A pearl around the locks of night! 

Still as vve pass in soften'd hum, 

Along the breezy alleys come 

The village song, ffie born, the drum. 

Still as wc pass, from bush and briar, 

The shrill cigala strikes his lyre; 

And what is she whose liquid strain 
Tlirills through yon copse of sugar-cane? 

1 know that soul-cntraiicing swell ! 

It is — it must be — Philomel ! 

Enough, enough ! the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze ; 

The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye ; 

Yon lamp tliat trembles on the stream, 

Prom forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 

And wo must early sleep, to And 
Betimes the morning’s liealtby wind. 

But oh ! with thankful hearts confess 
Ev’n here there may be happiness; 

And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on cKrtli — his hope of Heaven ! 
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The Sabbath-Day. 

THE SAUBATII-BELL, 

by .v«. c, ii. fViisoH, 

Pi LG 11 fM ! — that bast meekly borne 
All the cold world’s bitter scorn, 
Journeying through this vale of tears, 
Till the promised land appears, 

AVhere the pure in heart shall dwell. 
Thou dost oless the Sabbath bell ! 

Idler ! following fashion’s toys. 
Seeking, ’mid its empty joys, 

Pleasure — that must end in pain, 
Sunshine — that ivill turn to rain : 

What does whisp’ring conscience tel[. 
When thou hearSt the Sabbath bell ? 

Poet! dreaming o’er thy lyre, 

Wasting health and youthful tire ; 
Wooing,' still, the phantom fame, 

For, at best, a fleeting name ; 

Burst the chains j>f fancy’s spell, 

Listen ! ’tis the Sabbath bell ! 

Monarch, on thy regal throne ! 

Killer, whom the nations own ! 

Captive, at thy prison grate, 

Sad in heart anu desolate ; 

Bid earth’s minor cares farewell ; 

Hark ! it is the Sabbath bell ! 

Statesman, toiling in the iBart 
Where Ambition plays his part! 
Peasant, bronzing ’neath the sun 
Till tliy six days’ work are done! 

Ev’ry thought of bus’ncss quell. 

When ye hear the Sabbath bell ! 

Maiden, with thy brow so fair. 
Blushing cheek and shining hair ! 
Child, with bright and la’hghing eye, 
Chasing the wing’d butterfly ! 

Hasten, when, o’er vale and del), 
Sounds the gath'ring Sabbath btdl ! 

Trav’ler! thou whom gain, or taste, 
Speedeth through earth’s weary waste ; 
Wand’rer from thy native land, 

Rest thy steed and slack thine hand. 
When the seventh day’s sunbeams tell, 
There — they wake the Sabbath bell ! 

Soldier, who, on battle-plaui. 

Soon may’st mingle with the. slain ! 
Sailor, on the dark-bine sea, 

As thy bark rides gallantly! 

Prayer and pmise become you well, 
Though ye hear no Sabbalh bell ! 
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Mother, that with tearful eye 
Stand *st to watch thy lirst-burn die, 

HendiiJ£( oVr his cradle-bed, 

I'ill the last pure breath has fled, 

What to thee of hope can tell, 
lake the solemn Saobath bell ? 

** Mourner (thus it seems to say), 

Weeping* o*er this frag‘ile clay, 
l^ift from earth thy streaming eyes. 

Seek thy treasure in the skies, 

Where the strains of angels swell 
One eternal Sabbath bell !” 


TUB MOUAL influence: OP TUB WEDDING-RING; 
fi'om the Man of Ton, 

Hep. hand — ’twas such Pygmalion lov’d in stone. 
Pray’d Heav’n to breathe upon, and make his own : 
So white lier hand, but for a warmer stain. 

That on each iiriger sometimes might remain. 

It might have seem’d a work of stone, to vie 
In smoothness with the polish’d ivory. 

No ruby bright, or sparkling diamond rare. 

But one sad sign of slavery was there ; 

One mystic badge her tap’ring finger bound, 

’rhat held her captive self within its round. 

Oh ! lovelier sure had look’d the hand if free, 

Than gold-bound thus, and reft of liberty. 

That ring appear’d, whose mystic powers can bind 
What guards cannot control — the female mind. 

The satrap’s vigilance, the Turkish chain, 

Duennas, veils, and lattices, are vain ; 

The wall’d seraglio or the threaten’d rack, 

The Moorish vengeance, scimitar, and sack. 

Are ineffectual all ; — this round of gold 
Safe, though unwatch'd, can wildest beauty bold. 
And proves that virtue by one pledge controls 
Our island goddesses and free-horn souls. 


THE BUTTERFLY, 

Tiiou hast burst from thy prist)n. 

Bright child of the air. 

Like a spirit just risen 
From its mansion of care. 

Thou art joyously winging 
Thy first ardent flight. 

Where the gay lark is singing 
Her notes of delight ; 

Where the sunbeams are throwjng 
Their glories on thine,^ 

Till thy colours are glowing 
With tints more divine. 

2 L 
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Thv Indian Robber, ^ 

TIkmi iH*\v plcasuiv 

In smniner’s green bowers. 

Reposing at leisure 

( )n tVesli-open’cl llowers ; 

<Jr dcliglitetl to Iiover 
Around (hem, to see 
Whose rbarms, airy rover! 

Rloom swet'tCDt tor thee ; 

And fondly exhaling 
Their fragrance, till day 
r'rotn thy bright eye is failing 
And fading away. 

Then seeking some blossom 
'Wliich looks to the west, 

'riuni dost find in its bosom 
Sweet shelter and rest ; 

And there dost betake thee 
Till darkness is o’er, 

And the sunbeams awake the 
I'o pleasure once more. 

AONES SrnK KLANO, 


THE INDIAN KOltOER ; — a Sci'HC tM*- 

tracted from an old tiansent 

The people of ancient India were 
attached to the drama; but we cannot 
trace the existing productions of their 
writers to a very high antiquity. Mr. 
H. II. Wilson, speaking of a piece called 
the Toy-Cart, fancies that it was written 
ujuch earlier than the tenth century; 
but this opinion is so unsupported, that 
none but a blind votary of Sanscrit lore 
can admit it for a moment. Its age may 
perhaps amount tt> some centuries ; but, 
however that point may be decided by 
Orientalists, it claims attention by its 
intrinsic merit. The following scene is 
both spirited and Immorous. A young 
man, more fond of dissipation than ob- 
servant of honesty, brealis into a house 
with these words : “Creeping along the 
ground, like a snake crawling out of 
his old skin, 1 effect, with craft and 
strength, passage for my cowering 
frame, (looking m/?.) The sovereign of 
the sky is in his decline; ’tis well; 
night, like a tender mother, shrouds 
with her protecting darkness those of 
her children, whose prowess assails the 
dwellings of mankind, and shrinks 
from an encounter with the servants of 
the king. 1 have made a breach in the 


garden wall, and am now in the midsi 
of the garden. Where shall I iiiakt* 
a breach in the house? what part is 
j'oftened by recent damp? when* is it 
likely that no noise will he made by the 
falling fiMgimmts? in what part of the 
wall are the bricks old, and corroded by 
saline exudations? where can 1 pene- 
trate without encountering women ? and 
where am I likely to light upon my 
booty? (fccla the wall,) The god of 
the golden spear teaches f«>ur modes of 
breaching a house ; picking out burned 
bricks, cutting through unbaked ones, 
throwing water on a iimd wall, and 
boring through one of wood : this wall 
is of baked bricks ; they must be picked 
out : and I must give a sample of my 
skill. Shall the breach be the lotus 
blossom, the full sun or the new moon, 
the lake, the Swastika, or the water 
jar ? it must be something to astonish 
the natives ; llie water jar looks best in 
a brick wall ; that shall be the shape. — 
In other walls, that I have breached by 
night, the neighbours have had occasion 
both to censure and approve my talents. 
Keverence to the prince Kartikeya, the 
giver of all good; to the god of the 
golden spear; to Brahmanya, the ce- 
lestial champion of the celestials, the sun 
of fire; to Yogacharya, whose chief 
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schohir 1 am, and by whom well pleased 
was the ma^ic unguent conferred upon 
me, anointed with which no eye beholds, 
no weapon liarniN me! Sluioie on me, I 
hiive foi'i^otteniny meaMiringiine; never 
mind; my thread will answer the pur- 
pose : this thread is a most useful ap- 
pendaj^rc to a llrahman, especially one 
of my complexion: it serves to measure 
the depth and hei<(hth of walls, and to 
withdraw ornaments from their position; 
it opens a latch in a door as well as a 
hey, ami is an excellent lif^ature for the 
bite of a siialie ; let iis take measure and 
{^o to work ; so, so ; (ex'tructing the 
brickn^ one brick alone remains — ha, 
han^ it ; I am bitten by a snake ; (lies 
the Jiuffcr with a rord) 'tis well again, 
1 must get on (looks in.) Jfow; a 
lamp alight; the golden ray streaming 
through the opening in the wall, shows, 
amidst the exterior darkness, like the 
yello>v streak of pure metal on thetoueb- 
stone. The breach is perfect — now to 
enter. There is no one. llevereiicc to 
Kartikeya, (enters.) Here arc two men 
asleep ; let me set the outer door open 
to get o/f easily if there should be occa- 
sion — liow it crejiks ! it is sti/f with age, 
a little water w-ill be of use, (sprinkles 
the door and sets it open), so far, so 
well — now are these true sleepers or 
only counterfeits? (he tries them,) — 
'i’liey are sound ; the breathing is re- 
gidar and not fluttered, the eye is fast 
and firmly shut, the body is all relaxed, 
the ‘joints are loose, and the limbs pro- 
trude beyond the limits of the bed — if 
sbaimning sleep, they will not bear the 
gleam of the lamp upon their faces; 
Qmsses the lamp over their faces.) All 
is safe. What liavc we here? a drum, a 
tabor, a lute, pipes — and here are books ; 
zounds, have 1 gotten into the house of 
a dancer or a poet ? 1 took it for the 
dwelling of some man of consequence, 
or 1 should have let it !ilone. Js this 
poverty or only the show of poverty, 
tear of thieves or dread of the king? 
Are the effects hidden under ground? 
Whatever is under ground is my pro- 
perty* Let us scatter the seed whose 
sowing leaves nothing iiiidiscernible, 
(throtos seeds about.) The man is an 
absolute pauper, and so I leave him, 
(j^oing.) 

“ Mai. ( dreaming.) Master, they 
are breaking into the house. 1 see the 
thief— -here, here, do you take care of 
the gold casket. 

Jfow, docs be perceive me? 


does he mock rne? he dies, (approach- 
ing.) Haply lie dreams, (looking at 
Maitreya.) Kh, sure enough ; tliere 
is in the fight of the lamp something 
like a casket, wiMpped up in a ragged 
biithmg-gown ; that m^l^t be mine. — 
No, no, it is cruel to ruin a worthy man, 
so miserably reduced already. 1 will 
even let it alone. 

(dreaming.) My friend, if 
you do not take the casket, may you 
incur the guilt of disappointing a (ovv 
and of deceiving a Brahman. 

“ Sar. These invocations arc irre- 
sistible; take it 1 must. Softly — the 
light will betray me. 1 have tlic fire- 
flapping insect to put It out. i must 
cast it into the lamp, (takes out the in- 
sect.) In due place and time let this 
insect fly. Jt hovers round the wick 
with the wind of its wings — the flame is 
extinguished. Shame on this total 
darkness, or rather shame on the dark- 
ness with which I have obscured the 
lustre of my race ! how well it suits, 
that Sarvillaca, a Brahman, the son of a 
Brahman, learned in the four Vedas, 
and above receiving donations from 
others, should now he engaged in such 
unworthy courses, and wJiy? For the 
sake of a harlot, for tliC sake of Ma- 
danika. Ah, well, I must even go on, 
and acknowiege the courtesy of this 
Brahman. 

“ Mai. (half awake.) Eh, my good 
friend, how cold your hand is ! 

Blockliead, 1 had forgotten, I 
have rhillcd my hand by the water I 
touched, 1 will put it to my side; 
(chafes his left hand on his side, and 
takes the casket with it.) 

“ J\lai. (still only half awake.) Have 
you gotten k ? 

“Aar. 7lie civility of this Brahman 
is exceeding. 1 have it. 

“ Mai. Now, like a pedlar that has 
sold all his wares, 1 shall go soundly to 
sleep, (sleens.) 

“Aar. Sleep, illustrious Brahman, 
may you sleep a hundred j^ears ! Fie 
on this love, tor whose dear sake I thus 
bring trouble on a Brahman’s dwelling, 
or rather call down shame upon myself, 
and fle on this unmanning poverty, 
that urges me to deeds which 1 must 
condemn! Now to Vaswtasena, to 
redeem my beloved Madanika with this 
night’s booty. I hear footsteps ; should 
it be the watch — what then — shall I 
stand here like a post — no, let Sarvillaca 
be his own protection* Am I not a cat 
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in climbing', a deer in running, a snuke 
in twisting, a bawk in darting upon the 
prey, a dog in baying man, whether 
asleep or awake — in assuming various 
forms, am I not Mkyii herself, and 
Saraswati in the gift of tongues — a 
lamp in the night, a mule in a defile, a 
horse by land, a boat by water, a snake 
in motion, and a rock in stability ? — In 
hovering abont 1 compete with the king 
of birds, and, in an eye to the ground, 
arn keener than the fiare. Am 1 not 
like a wolf in seizing, and like a lion in 
strength ? 

Enter Radanika, 

“IJless me, what has become of Verd- 
huinaiia ? he was asleep at the hall door, 
but is there no longer. 1 must wake 
Maitreya, {approaches.^ 

“«Nar. (going to stah her.) Ha, a 
woman — she is safe, and I may depart. 

[Exit. 

*'Rad. Oh, dear me, a thief has 
broken into the house, and there he 
goes out at the door — Why, Maitreva! 
up, up, 1 say.— ‘A thief has broKcn 
into the house, and has just made his 
escape. 

“ilfai. Eh, what do you say, you 
foolish fellow ? A thief made his 
escape. 

“ Rad. Nay, this is no joke — see 
here. 

“ Mai. What say you, hey, the outer 
door opened! Charudatta, friend, 
awake I a thief has been in the house, 
and has just made his escape. 

Char. This is not an hour to jest. 

Mai. It is true enough, as you may 
satisfy yourself. 

“ Char. Where did he get in ? 

Look here, (discovers the 
breach.) \ 

^^Char. Upon my word, a not un- 
seemly fissure ; the bricks are taken out 
above and below, the head is small, the 
body large; there is really talent in 
this thief. 

Mai. The opening must have been 
made by one of two persons ; by a no- 
vice, merely to try his hand, or by a 
stranger to this city, for who in Ujay- 
in is ignorant of the poverty of our 
mansion ? 

Char. No doubt by a stranger, one 
who did not know the condition of my 
affairs, and forgot that those only sleep 
soundly who have, little to lose. — 
Trusting to the external semblance of 
this mansion, erected in more prosperous 
times, he entered full of hope, and has 


gone away disappointed. What will 
the poor fellow have to tell hiscomrades 
— I have broken into the house of the 
son of the chief of a corporation, and 
found nothing. 

“ Mai, Really, I am very much con- 
cerned for the luckless rogue. — Ah, lia! 
thought he, here is a fine house ; now 
for jewels, for caskets ; — (recollecting.) 
Ry the bye, where is the casket? oh, 
yes, I remoinber; ha, ha, my friend, you 
are apt to say of me — that hlockJiead 
Maitreya; but it was a wise trick of mine 
to give the casket' to yon ; had 1 not 
done so, the villain would have walked 
off with it. 

“ Char. Come, come, this jesting is 
misplaced. 

“ Mai. Jesting — no, no ; blockhead 
though I may be, I know when a joke 
is out of season. 

“C4ar. When did you give the cask- 
et to me ? 

“ Mai. When I called out to yon, 
how cold your hand is ! 

“ Char. It must be so, (looking 
about.) IMy good friend, 1 am much 
obliged to your kindness. 

“ Mai. Why ; is not the casket stolen ? 

“ Char. It is stolon. 

“ 3Iai, Then what have you to thank 
me for? 

“ Char, That the poor rogue has not 
gone away cinpty-handi'd. 

“ Mai. He has carried off what was 
left in trust. 

^*Char, How? intrust, alas! (faints.) 

The soliloquy of the robber — the mis- 
take of the dreaming servant, who fancies 
that he delivers the casket to his master, 
— the idea of stealing, for the use of a 
loose woman, a valuable article which 
had been given in trust to the owner of 
the house bv the mistress of that very 
woman, and the benevolence of one who, 
though ruined by his former liberality, 
wishes that the rogue may get something 
by his bold enterprise, — are quaintly 
and amusingly stated. 


RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES, BY A LAYMAN. 

\m. 

Some laymen have written sermons 
with an ahiiitv that would reflect credit 
even on a bishop. This is considered 
by many as a striking instance of ver- 
satility of talent ; hut we do not think 
that there is any thing wonderful in H. 
Authors in a Christian country may be 
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supposed, from the prevalence of divine 
worship, to he well acquainted with the 
substance of religion, without having- 
studied the refinements of its doctrine; 
and, if they can write on other subjects 
so us to secure general approbation, they 
may with little difficulty compose prac- 
tical discourses that would not disgrace 
the pulpit. 

Being desirous of assisting a young 
friend who was preparing for the minis- 
try, hut (luuhted his own scrmonic capa- 
bilities, Sir Walter Scott produced, from 
his ready pen, two “ llorh*ious Dis- 
courses.’* Addressing that friend, he 
s.iys, “ They were never intended for 
publication, as nobody knows better 
than yourself ; nor do I willingly con- 
sent that they should be now given to 
the press, as it may he thought that I 
have intermeddled with matters for which 
I have no commission. 1 have also to 
add, that they contain no novelty of 
opinion, and no attempt at brilliancy of 
composition. They Avere meant, I may 
remind you, to show that a rational 
and practical discourse, upon a parti- 
cular text, was a task more easily per- 
formed than you, in your natural anx- 
iety, seemed at the time disposed to 
believe. 1 am afraid that those who open 
this pamphlet Avith expectations of a 
higher kind, will be much disappointed. 
As, lioAA’ever, you seem to be of opinion, 
that the publication might be attended 
Avith much benefit to you, 1 make no 
objection to it, and shall be glad to hear 
that it suits your purpose." 

In one discourse, the Jews are ex- 
horted to embrace the Christian system, 
because it is not, as thejr pretend, de- 
structive of the essence of their system, 
hut, on the contrary, fulfils their law. 
“ That Avhich is fulfilled (says the writer^ 
for we must not say the preacher) can 
in no sense be said to be destroyed, even 
though by means of its being fulfilled 
it should cease to exist. Thus, the crop 
of the husbandman is destroyed, if it 
perish through tempest in the field ; but, 
if it is gathered into the garner, and put 
to the proper uses of man, it is not de- 
stroyed, though consumed; and the 
purposes of its bein^ reared are legiti- 
mately fulfilled. — ^The Mosaic law may 
be compared to the moon, which is not 
forced from her sphere, or cast headlong 
from the heavens, but which, having 
fulfilled her course of brightness, fades 
aAvay gradually before the more brilliant 
and perfect light of day.** 


In the other discourse, the state of 
the righteous is contrasted with that of 
the Avicked. The folloAving is a fair 
specimen of its merit. — “ If the righte- 
ousness of the just is sometimes followed 
by temporal prosperity, the Avickedness 
of the profane is yet more frequently 
attended b 3 r temporal punishment. The 
cause of this is obvious : he that does 
not fear Cod, will not regard man. lie 
that has disbelieved or defied the divine 
commandment, has only the fear of tem- 
poral punishment left to prevent him 
from invading the laws of .society; and 
the effect of this last barrier must he 
strong or Aveak, in proportion to the 
strength of passion and the greatness of 
temptation. And hence that frequent 
introduction to the history of great 
crimes, that the perpetrators began their 
course by disuse of public worship, 
breaking the Lord’s day, and neglect 
of private devotion ; and thus opened 
the way for themselves to infamy and to 
execution. How many in a higher class 
of society languish under diseases, which 
are the consequences of their own ex- 
cesses, or suffer indigence and contempt, 
through their OAvn folly and extrava- 
gance! But, as prosperity in this life is 
neither the genuine nor the certain re- 
Avard of the righteous, so neither is 
temporal adversity the constant* requital 
of the ungodly. On the contrary, avc 
have seen the wicked great in power, 
and fiourishing like a Vreeu bay-tree ; 
yet could we have looked into his bosom 
at that moment of prosperity, hoAv true 
we should have found the Avords of the 
Psalmist! The sophistry Avhich he bor- 
rowed from the counsels of the ungodly, 
gives no assurance of happiness, and- 
leads him to no solid or staole conclu- 
sion; the wit with Avhich the scorner 
taught him to gloss over hia infidel opi- 
nions, has lost its brilliancy: behind 
him there is remorse; before him there 
is doubt. While the godly is fast moored 
on the Rock of Ages, he is in a stormy 
sea, Avithout a chart, without a compass, 
without a pilot. The perturbed reason- 
ing, the secret fears, of such an one, 
make his thoughts indeed like the chaff 
which the Avinu drives tor and fro, being 
as Avorthless and profitless as they are 
changeable and uncertain. A person, 
distinguished as much for his excesses at 
one period of his life, as he Avas after- 
wards for his repentance, mentioned 
after his happy cnan^, tha^ one day, 
when he Avas in the full career of wit 
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and j^aicty, Jidiuin'd by tlic sociffy ut 
ivliicii be appeantl Uie life, while all 
npplaiided and most envied him, ‘ he 
eould not forbear g;roaniu^ inwardly', 
and saying to himself, 

■Othat I u’cie that tlojf y 

looking on one which chanced to be in 
the apartment*. Regretting the paat^ 
sick of the pnaent^ fearing tlie fiUurct 
he was willing to exclninge all the pri- 
vileges and cnjoyiiients of wit, nnder- 
standing, and intellectual supenority, 
for the mean faculties and irresponsible 
existence of a beast that perishes. He 
must Iiave been indeed like cljalf tor- 
mented by the wind, ere he could have 
formed a wish at once so dreadful and 
so degrading!” 


ciikonicl.es of the canon-g-ate, 

i^evond Series^ by the jJuthor of 
vcrlcy, 1828. 

A FACILITY of writing implies talent; 
but, when it is not the emanation of a 
strong mind, it produces weariricbs, if 
not disgust, by its eontinnance and ex- 
pansion. "J’o say that these are the 
ordinary ellects of Sir Walter Scott’s 
eomposUions, would he illiberal and 
unjust; yet even tins ingenious author 
sometimes writes more for gain than 
glory, and attemls, like the generality 
«»f our iiianuhicturers, more to the cpian- 
tity than the tpiality of his prodiictioins. 
On the present occasion, he has unne- 
cessarily spun out one fale to flic extent 
of three volumes, when two would have 
been amply snlficient. As he cannot 
lake up the pen, however, without mani- 
festiiig liib fertility of fancy, his ac- 
(piaintuiice w'ith life and mar4iiers, and 
his powers of characteristic delineation, 
we are bound to thank liitn fur the 
/ealous prosecution of liis literary 
career. 

This tale, as we might expect from 
the general practice of Sir Walter, cuni- 
preheiids a mixture of real and tictitious 
personages. The former are exhibited 
111 their genuine historical characters, 
while the latter appear with those attri- 
butes and qualities vvbich none but an 
accurate observer of human nature would 
have given titeni. The mceknc.ss and 
simplicity of Robert III. king of Scot- 
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land, the licentiousness of his sou the 
duke of Rotiisay, and tlic artful am- 
bition of the duke of Albany, are repre- 
sented in their true colors, and the Fair 
Maid and the le.iding inhabitants of 
Perth arc portrayed with a lively 
pencil. 

Catliurinc, the daughter of Simon 
< I lover, attracts every eye by her peer- 
less beauty during the public revels 
connected with Valentine’s day; hut 
there is only one w hom sin- particularly 
wdshestu please, and that is her father’s 
fru*ml, IJenry (Jow', whose portrait is 
thus drawn ; — 

“Though his appearance was neither 
dignified i:or handsome, ids face and 
figure wore not only deserving of atten- 
tion, hut seemed in some maimer to 
command it. lie was rather below rlie 
inidflle stature ; hut the breadth of his 
sliouhlers, length and brawniness of his 
arms, and the muscular appe:irance of 
the whole man, argued a most unusual 
share of stiength, and a frame kept in 
vigour by constant exorcise. His legs 
were somewhat bent, but not in a man- 
ner w’bich could be saicl to approach to 
deformity ; on the coiitr.iry, wliich 
seemed to correspond to tlic strength of 
liis frame, though it injured in some 
degree its symmetry. His dress was of 
half hide ; and he wore in a belt around 
his waist a heavy broad- sword and a 
dirk, as if to defend his purse, wiiicli 
(hurglier-fashion) was att.ichecl to the 
.same cincture. Tlie head was well 
proportioned, round, close cropped, and 
curled thickly with black hair. There 
was daring and resolution in the dark 
eye, but tlie other features seemed to 
express a bashful timidity, mingled with 
gooil humour, and obvious satisfaction 
at meeting with Ids old friends. Abs- 
tracted from the bashful expression, 
which was that of the moment, the fore- 
head of Henry Gow, or Smith, (for he 
was indifferently so called, as both 
W(»nls equally indicated his profession,) 
was high ami uohle *, hut the lower part 
of the face was less happily formed. — 
The mouth was large, and well fur- 
nished with a set of firm and beautiful 
teeth, the appearance of which corre- 
sponded with the air of personal health 
and muscular strength, which the whole 
frame indicated. A short thick beard, 
and moustaches which had lately been 
arranged with some care, completed the 
picture. His ago could not exceed 
eight-and-t wenty? ’ 
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(jilliuiine's airrcliiiii tor lloriry docs 
not prevent lier from beino- distrusted at 
bis propensity to ii'rbtino- ; and, after » 
combat in wliieb lie is sliirlitly wounded, 
she reproaebes him for bis restless spirit. 
— “Our friend surely will not deny 
tbut be lives in a perfect afniospberc of 
strife, blood, anti quarrels, fie bears tif 
no sword&inan but be envies bis repu- 
tation, and innst iummIs put bis valor to 
the ])roof. lie sees inj brawl but be 
must strike into tlui midst of it. Has 
be friends? be lights with tbeni for love 
and bonor — bus be enemies ? be li/rbls 
with tbeiri for hatred and reven»e. And 
with those men who are neither bis 
friends nor foes, he lights because they 
are on this or that side of a river, liis 
days are days of battle, and doubtless 
Ik* acts them tiver again in bis dreams.* 
— ‘ I laughter,’ said Simon, ‘ your tongue 
wags too fretdy. Quarrels and figlits 
.ire men’s business, not women’s, and 
it is not maidenly to think or speak of 
them.’ — ‘ liut if they are so rudely 
enacted in our presence,’ said Catharine, 
‘it is a little bard to expect us to think 
or speak of any thing else. 1 wil I grant 
you, rny father, that ibis valiant burgess 
of Pei tb is one of the best-hearted men 
that ilraw breath witliin its walls — that 
be would walk a hundred yards out of 
the U'dy rather than sti'p upon a worm 
— that lie would be loth, in wantomiess, 
to kill even a spider — that be lately 
fought with four butcliers, to prevent 
their killing a poor inastiif that had 
misbehaved in the bull-ring, and nar- 
rowly escaped the fate of the cur that be 
was protecting. I will grant you, also, 
that the poor never pass the bouse of 
the wealthy armourer but they are re- 
lieved with food and alms. But what 
avails all this, when his swonl makes as 
many starving orphans and mourning 
widows as bis purse relieves?’ — ‘Nay, 
but, Catharine, bear me but a word be- 
fore going on with a string of reproaches 
against my friend, that sound something 
like sense, while they arc, in truth, in- 
consistent with all we bear and see 
around us. What do our king and our 
court, our knights and ladies, our 
abbots, monks, and priests, so earnestly 
crowd to see ? Is it not to behold the 
display of chivalry, to look upon deeds 
of honor and glory achieved by arms 
and bloodshed ? What is it these proud 
knights do, that dilTers from what our 
good Henry (Jow w’orks out in his 
sphere ? Who ever heard of his abusing 


his skill and strength to do evil or for- 
ward oppression, and who knows not 
how often it has been employed in the 
good cause of the burgh ? And should’st 
not thou, of all women, deem thyself 
lionored and glorious, that so true a 
heart, uitli so strong .411 arm, has termed 
himself thy baelielor# lii what do the 
proudest dames take their loftiest pride, 
save in the chivalry of their knight ; and 
has the boldest one in Scot land done 
more gallant deeds than Henry, thong]! 
hut of low degree? Is he not knoivn 
t> highliind and lowland as the best 
armourer that ever made sword, and the 
truest soldier that ever drew one?’-- 
‘ My dearest father,* answered Catharim*, 
‘your words contradict themselves, if 
you will permit your child to say so. 
liCt us thank (rod and the good saints, 
lliat we are in a peaceful rank of life, 
below the notice of those whose high 
birth, and yet higher pride, lead tliem to 
glory in their bloody work.s of cruellv, 
which the proud and lonlly term decils 
of chivalry. Your wisdom will allou 
that it wouhl, he ab.snrd in ns to prank 
ourselves in their dainty plumes and 
splendid garments ; why, then, should 
we imitate their ful l-hlo wn vices ? W hy 
should we assume their hard-hearted 
pride and relentless cruelty, to which 
murder is notoiily a sport, but a subject 
of vain-glorious triumph? Let those 
whose r.ink claims as its right such 
bloody homage, take pride and pleasure 
in it; — we, who Iiave no share in the 
sacriliee, may the better pity the sulfer- 
ings of the victim. Let us thank our 
lowliness since it secures us from tempt- 
ation. But forgive me, father, if 1 have 
stepped over the limits of iny duty, in 
contradicting the views which you en- 
tertain, with so many others, on these 
subjects.’ — ‘Nay, thou hast ever too 
much talk for me, girl,’ said her father, 
somewhat angrily. ‘ 1 am but a pour 
workman, wliost* best knowlege is to 
distinguish the left hand glove from the 
right. But, if thou wouTd’st have iny 
forgiveness, say something of comfort 
to my poor Henry. There he sits, con- 
founded and dismayed with all the 
preachment thou hast heaped together ; 
and he, to whom a trumpet sound was 
like the invitation to a feast, is struck 
down at the sound of a child’s whistle.’ 

“ The armourer, indeed, while he 
heard the lips that were dearest to him 
paint his character in such unfavourable 
colours, had laid his head down on the 
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table, upon bis folded arms, in an atti- 
tude of the deepest dejection, or almost 
despair. “ 1 would to Heaven, my 
dearest father,*’ answered Catliarine, 
that it were in my power to speak 
comfort to Henry, without betraying the 
saered cause of tlu; truths 1 have just 
told you. And 1 nay, — indeed, 1 must 
have such a commission,** she conti- 
nued, with something that the carriest- 
nesh with which she spoke, and the ex- 
treme beauty of her features, caused 
for llie moment to resemble inspiration. 

‘ The truth of Heaven was never com- 
mitted to a tongue, however feeble, but 
it gave a right to that tongue to an- 
nounce mercy, while it declared judge- 
nient. Arise, Henry — rise up, iioble- 
i!iiind“d, good, and generous, though 
widely-mistaking man. Thy faults are 
those of this cruel and remorseless age — 
thy virtues all tliinc own.* 

While she thus spoke, she laid her 
hand upon the smith's arm, and extrica- 
ting It from under his head by a force 
which, however gentle, he could not 
resist, she compelled him to raise toward 
her his manly face, and the eyes into 
which her expostulations, mingled with 
other feelings, had summoned tears. — 
“ Weep not,” she said, “ or rather weep 
on — hut weep as those who liave hope. 
— Abjure the sins of pride and anger, 
which most easily beset thee — fling from 
thee the accursed weapons, to the mur- 
derous use of which thou art so easily 
tempted.* 

An attempt is made by some dissolute 
young men to carry off the Fair Maid; 
but it is baillcd by the spirit of Henry, 
and it appears that the prince of Scot- 
land was the leader of the enterprise. — 
This prince also casts an eye of tempo- 
rary affection upon a glee-maiden or 
singing girl, whom he finds preparing 
to exercise her talents beneath the win- 
flows of the palace. — “Just as she com- 
menced, she was stopped by a cry for 
‘ Room — room — place for the duke of 
Uothsay !’ — ‘ Nay, liurry no man on 
my score,* said a gallant young cavalier, 
who entered on a noble Arabian horse, 
wliich he managed with exquisite grace, 
though by such slight handling of the 
reins, such imperceptible pressure of the 
limbs and sway of the body, that, to 
any eye save that of an experienced 
horseman, the animal seemed to be 
putting forth his paces for his own 
amusement, ami thus gracefully bear- 
ing forwarfl a rider who was too indo- 


lent to give himself any trouble about 
the matter. 

“ The prince’s apparel, which was 
very rich, was put on with slovenly care- 
lessness. His form, though his stature 
was low, and his limbs extremely slight, 
was elegant in the extreme, and his 
features were no less handsome. But 
there was on his brow a haggard pale- 
ness, which seemed the effect of care or 
of dissipation, or of both these wasting 
causes combined. His eves were sunk 
and dim, as from late indulgence in re- 
velry on tlie preceding evening, while 
his cheek w^as inflamed with uniuitnral 
red, as if either the effect of the Ihu’- 
chanaliaii orgies had not passed away 
from the constitution, or a morning 
draught had bi'Cii resorted to, in order 
to remove the effects of the night’s de- 
bauchery. 

“ Such was the heir of the crown, a 
sight at once of interest and compassion. 
All nnhoniieted,and made way for him, 
while lie kept repeating carelessly, ‘ No 
haste — no haste — I shall arrive soon 
enough at the place 1 am bound for. — 
How’s this — a damsel of the joyous 
science? Ay, by St. (riles! and a comely 
wench to boot. Stand still, my merry 
men ; never was minstreUy marred tbV 
me. — A good voice, by the mass ! Begin 
me that lay again, sweetheart.’ 

“ Louise di(l not know the person W'ho 
addressed her ; hut the general respect 
paid by all around, ami the easy and in- 
different manner in wliich it was received, 
showed her she was addressed by a man 
of the highest quality. She recommenced 
her lay, and sang her best accordingly, 
while the young duke seemed thoiightfiil 
and rather affected toward the close of 
the ditty. But it was not his habit to 
cherish such melancholy affections. — 
‘This is a plaintive ditty, my nut-hrovvn 
maid,’ saiil he, chucking the retreating 
glee-maiden under the chin, and iietain- 
ing her by the collar of her dress. ‘ But 
I warrant me you have livelier notes at 
will, ma bella tenebvom ; ay, and canst 
sin^ in bower as well as wold, and by 
night as well as day.* — * 1 am no night- 
ingale, my lord,* said Louise. — ‘ What 
hast thou there, darling?* he added, re- 
moving his hold from ner collar, to the 
scrip which she earned. 

“triad was Louise to escape his grasp, 
by slipping the knot of the ribana, and 
leaving the little bag in the prince’s 
band, as, retiring beyond his reach, she 
answered, ‘ Nuts, my lord, of the last 
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s«*ason.* — The prinee pulled (Mil a hand- 
ful td* nuts :m!ordinij;ly. ‘ Nuls, ehild ! 
— they will hroak thine i\ory teeth — 
hurt thy pretty voice,’ said Kotlisay, 
eraekinjr one with his teeth, like a vil- 
lajre school hoy, — ‘ They are not the 
walnuts of my own sunny oHine, my 
lord,’ said l.oui^e; ‘Inti tliey haufjf low, 
and are within tlie reach of the poor.’ — 
‘ You shall Ikuc sonicthine’ to gfive you 
hetter fare, pf?or wanderin/f ape,* said 
the duke, in a tone in vvliicli feeliri}*- 
predominated more than in the atleete(i 
and contemptuous oallmitry of his first 
aildress to the i^lee-inaideii. 

“ At this moment, as he turned to 
adi an attendant for his purse, he en. 
C(»untered the stern and pierein<» look 
of a tall hliick man, s<'ate<i on a pouer- 
ful iron-;rrey horse, win* had entered 
with attendants while the fluke was 
enframed with [iOuise, and now remained 
>tnpified and almost turned to stone l»y 
his surprise and ani^erat this unseemly 
spectacle. J^v(*n one who ha<l never 
seen the lllaek Iknijilas, must have 
hiivuvn him by liis swart eomplexion, 
his »(i^antie frame, his huff-coat fd' 
hul^^-hi^le, and his air of eonra«ce, 
finnness, and ba^^aeity, mixed with the 
most indomitahle pride. The loss of an 
eye in battle, though not perceptible at 
first sij^ht, as tlie hall of the injured 
ori»aii remained similar to the other, 
£:4ive yet a stern immovable j>lare to 
the whole aspect. The meeting' of the 
royal son-in-law Avith his terrible step- 
fitber, Aviis in eircumstanees Avliicli ar- 
restefl the attention of all present ; and 
tlie by-standers ivaited the issue with 
silence and .suppressed breath, lest they 
should btse any part of wh.it was to 
^•nsue. AVhen the prince saw the ex- 
pression which occu))ied the stern fea- 
tures of Donj^las, and remarked tliat 
the earl did not make the least motion 
loAvard respectful or even eivil salu- 
tation, he seemefl determined to show 
him how little respect he Avas disposed 
to pay to his displeased looks, lie took 
his purse from his chamberlain. — ‘Here, 
pretty one,’ he saifl, ‘ 1 give thee one 
gold piece for the song thou hast sung 
me, another for the. nuts 1 have stolen 
from tliec, and a third for the kis.s thdu 
art about to give me. For knoAv, my 
pretty one, that, Avhen fair lips (and 
tliine for fault of better may be railed 
so) make SAveet music for my pleasure, 
J atii .sworn to St. A^dentine to press 
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ibem to mine.’ — ‘My .song is recoiu'- 
]HMiseil nobly,’ said FiOnisc, shrinking 
l)uck ; ‘ my nuts are sobl to a good 
market — farther traffic, iny lord, Avere 
neither befitting you nor beseeming me.* 
— ‘What! you coy it, my nymph of 
the higliAA'ay ?' said the prince, eontemp- 
tiiously. ‘ l\nou% damsel, that one asks 
you a grace avIio is unused to denial.’ — 

‘ It is the prince of Scotland,’ said the 
courtiers around, to the terrified fiouise, 
]>ressing forivard tlic trembling young 
Avoinan ; ‘ you must not tiiAvart bis 
bunioiir.’— " lint I cannot reach your 
lordsliip,* .slic said, ‘you sit so high on 
horseback.’ — ‘If 1 must alight,’ said 
Kotbsay, ‘there .shall be tlie lieavier 
penaltv. — What docs the Aveneb tremble 
for ? Place thy foot on the toe of my 
bitot, give me bold of thy band. — (Jal- 
l.intlv done!’ He kissed her as she 
stood thus siisp<'nded in tlie air, perched 
upon his foot, and supported by his 
hand ; saying, ‘ There is thy kiss, and 
there is my purse to nay it; and, to 
grace thee farther, Kotbsay will wear 
thy scrip for tlie day.’ He .suffered tin 
frightened girl to spring to the ground, 
and turned liis looks from her to bemi 
them contempt uonsly on the earl of 
Donghis, as if be bad said, ‘All this I 
do in'de.spite ofyou and ofvonr ilaughter’s 
claims.’ — ‘Ky St, llride of Douglas!’ 
Said Ibe carl, pressing toAvard the prince, 
‘ this ih loo much, uiiniainiered boy, as 
\oid ol sense as of honour! Yon knoAV 
Avbat considerations restrain the band of 
Douglas; el.se you bad ncA^er dared — ’ 
‘ Can you play at sp ing-eoeklc, my 
lord.^’ said the prince, placing a nut on 
the second joint of bis forefinger, and 
sninniiig it off by a smart application of 
the ibiimb. The nut struck on Dou- 
glas’ broad breast, avIio burst out into a 
dreadful exclamation of wratli, inarti- 
culate, but resembling the groAvl of a 
lion in depth and sternness of expres- 
sion. ‘ 1 cry your pardon, most mighty 
lord,’ said the duke scornfully, wbiie 
all around trembled ; ‘ I did not <*oneeivc 
my pellet could liave Avoniided you, 
seeing you Avear a buff coat. Surely, I 
trust, it did not iiit your eye ?’ 

“A prior, despatched by the king, 
bad by this lime made Avay through the 
croAvd, and, holding Douglas’ rein in a 
manner that made it impossible for him 
to advance, reminded him that the 
prince Avas the son of his sovereign, and 
tlie husband of his tiaughter. — ‘ Fear 
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not,’ said DoUi^ias, ' I despise* tlic ciiild- 
isli lioy to») imiclito raise a finj^^raofaiiisl 
liini. ISiit I will return insult tor insult. 
IffiT, any of you who love the J)oiiolas, 
spurn me this «juean from the monastery 
j»"ites; and let her be so seoiiiged that 
she m.iy bitterly remember, to the last 
day of her life, how she ^rave means to 
a rude boy to aftronltlie Doujilas!’ 

“ Koiir or five retainers instantly 
stepped forth to exeeiite commands 
wbitdi were seldom uttered in vain, and 
heavily would Louise liav(‘ atoned for 
an oUeiiee of wideb she was alike the 
innocent, iiiieonscious, and unwilling 
instrument, had not the tluke interfered. 
-“‘Spurn the poor ^lee-woman?’ he 
said, in lui^h indi<»’iiatioii ; ‘ scourge her 
for obeying- my command.s ? Spurn 
thine own oppressed vassals, rude earl ; 
scourge thine own faulty hounds — but 
beware bow you touch so much as a 
dog that Kothsay hatli patted on the 
luNid, far less a female whose lips he 
batli kissed !’ 

I’lie revels arc resumed on Slirove- 
Tuesday’, and sanguinary niisclnef is the 
result of unrestrained license. Proud- 
fiite the bonnet-inaker, a silly boa’^ter, 
is mistaken for Henry, and assassinated, 
and t!io report of this outrage alarms 
the maid of Perth. — “ Catliariiie ran 
through the streets in a manner which 
at another moment would have l)r(uight 
on her the attentioM of e\ery one who 
saw her hurrying on with a reckless im- 
petuosity, wildly and widtdy diHerent 
from the ordinary decency and compo- 
sure of her step and manner, and with- 
out the plaid, scarf, or inanlle, which 
‘ women of good,' of fair character and 
decent rank, univ4*rsally carried around 
them, when they went abroad. Hut, 
distracted as the people were, everyone 
impiiring or telling the cause of the 
tumult, and most recounting it diiferent 
ways, the negligence of her dn*ss and 
discomposure of her manner made no 
impression on any one ; and she was 
suflercd to jircss forward on the path she 
had chosen, witliout attracting more 
notice than the other females, who, 
stirred by anxious curiosity or fear, had 
come out, to inquire the "cause of an 
alarm so general — it might he to seek 
for friends, for whose safety they were 
interested. As Catharine passed along, 
she felt all the wild influence of the agi- 
tating scene, and it was with difHculty 
she ibrborc from repeating the cries of 


lumentatiou and alarm wliich wercechnod 
armirid her. In the mean time, slie 
ruslied rapidly on, embarrassed like one 
in a ilreaiii, with a strange sense of 
dreadful calamity, the precise nature of 
which she was unable to <le(iue, hut 
which implied the terrible consciousness, 
that the man who loved her so fondly, 
whose good qualities she so highly es- 
teemed, and whom she now felt to be 
dearer than perliaps she would before 
h.ave acknowleged to her owti bosom, 
was murdered, and most probably by 
her means. 

“At length, without any distinct idea 
of lier own purpose, she stood before 
her lover’s uoor, and k?iocked for ad- 
mittance. 'Fhe silence which succeeded 
the echoing of her hasty summons in- 
Cl eased the alarm which had induced 
her to take this desjierate measure. — 
‘Open, — open, Henry!’ she cried. — 
‘ Open, if you yei live! — Open, if you 
would not find Catliarinc Glover dead 
upon your threshold !* As slie eried 
thus franticly to cars which she was 
taught to believe were stopped by death, 
the lover whom she invoked opened the 
door in person, just in time t(» prevent 
her sinking on the ground. The e.\- 
tremity of Ids ecstatic joy on an oeeasioii 
so uaexpecteil, was qualified only by the 
w'ondcr wliicli forbade him to believe it 
real, and by his alarm at the closed eyes, 
lialf-open(*d and hlam'lied lips, total 
absence of complexion, and apparently 
total cessation of breathing. Henry had 
renitiined at home, in spite of the general 
alarm, which had reached his ears for a 
considerable time, fully determined to 
put himself in the way of no brawls 
that he could avoid ; and it was only in 
compliance w^ith an order from the tna- 
istrates, that, taking his sword and 
uckler from the wall, he w'as about to 
go forth, for the first time unwillingly, 
to pay his service. ‘ It is liard,’ he said, 
‘ to be put forw'urd in all the town feuds, 
when the fighting work is so detestable 
to Catharine.’ As he opened his door to 
issue forth, the person dearest to liis 
thoughts, but whom lie certainly least 
expected to see, was present to his eyes, 
and <lroppcd into his arms. His mixture 
of surprise, joy, and an.xiety, did not 
ileprive him of the presence of mind 
which the occasion demanded. To place 
C’atharine in safety, and recall her to 
herself, was to be thought of before 
rendering obedience to the summons of 
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till* Hr carricil liis lovriy 

Inirtlieri, as as a featlicr*, more 
precious tlian the same quantity o{' purest 
^old, into a small heilelianiber which 
had iM'en his mother’s. It was the most 
lit tor an iinalid, as it looked into the 
garden, and was separate<l tromthe mdse 
of the tumult. * Here, nurse — nurse 
Shoolhied — come quick — come for ileatli 
and life — here is one who wants thy 
help !’ Up trotted the old dame. ‘ If it 
should hut prove any one that will keep 
thee out of the scidHe — ’ for she also 
had been aroused by the noise; — hut 
what was her astonishment, when, placed 
in love and reverence on the bed of her 
late mi.>>tress, and supported by the 
athletic arms of her foster-s«»ii, slu* saw 
the a})j)arently lifeless form of the 
maiden. ‘ i’atharine (Hover I’ sliesaid; 
‘and Midy Mother— a dy in » woman, as 
it would seem!’ — ‘ Not so, old woman,’ 
.viid her foster-son ; * the dear heart 
throhs — the sweet breath conies and 
returns! — Uorne thou, wlio may’st aid 
her more meetly than I — hring water — 
essences — uhalevcr thy old skill can 
devise. Heaven ditl not place her in 
my arms t<» die, hut to live for herself 
and me.’ With an activity which her 
age little promised, the nurse cidleeted 
the means of restoring animation : for, 
like many women of tin* peiiod, she 
nndorstood what was to be done in such 
cases, and possessed a know lege of 
treating wounds of an ordinary de- 
scription, which the warlike projien- 
silies of her foster-son kept in pretty 
constant exercise. ‘(’ome now,’ she 
said, ‘son Henry, unfold thy arms from 
ahoiit my patient, and hi'lp rue with 
what 1 Wiint. Nay, I \\ill not insist on 
your quitting her hand, if you will beat 
the palm gently, as the lingers unclose 
their clenched grasp.’ — ‘ / heat tier 
sliglit beautiful hand!’ said Henry; 

‘ you might as well bid me beat a glass 
cup with a fore-hammer, as tap lier hiir 
palm with my horn-hard fingers. Hut 
the lingers do unfold, and we will find 
a better way than heating ai»fi he ap- 
plied his lips to the pretty kand, whose 
motion indicate(i retuwung sensation. 
One or two deep sighs succeeded, and 
the maiden opeued her eyes, fixed them 
on her lover, as lie kneeled by the bed- 

* W^c doubt wIiGtlicr any lady, yomiff or old, 
can be as liRlit as afcallicr. Weincicly “hint a 
doubt;*’ hiit,in lliia caso. j.ciliaps, an lii'tb riitic 
VfOiiId boldly pioposo the followini; emendation:— 
tor feather, YrAi\J(ath€r-ied. 


side, and again sunk hack on the pillow. 
As slie witlidrcw not her hand from his 
grasp, we must in charity believe that 
the i‘<*turii to conseion.-^ness nas not so 
complete as to make her aware that he 
abused the advantage, hv pressing it 
•illernately to his lips and his bosom. 
At the same timi* we are comjielled to 
own, that the blood was ooloiiug in her 
cheek, and that her iireathiiig was deep 
and regular, for a minute or two during 
this relapse. — Simon soon after iinivi‘d. 
and, at the sound of his voice, Catharine 
experienced a revival much speedier 
than Dame Shoolhred’s restoratives had 
been able to produce; and the paleness 
of her complexion changed into a deep 
glow i>f the most lovely red. She 
pushed her lover from her with h»)th 
her hands, which, until this minute, 
her want of couseiousness, or her alfec- 
tioii, awakened by the events of the 
morning, had v/ell fiigh abandoned to 
his caresses. Henry, bashful as vve 
know him, stumbled as he rose up ; and 
none of tlu‘ party seemed to he without 
a share of confusion, excepting' Dame 
Shoolbred, who was glad to make some 
prchjxt to turn her hae.k to the otliers, 
in order that she might enjoy a laugh 
at their expence, u hich she felt herself 
utterly unable to restiain, and in which 
the Clover, whose surprise, though 
great, was of short duration, and of a 
joyful character, sincerely joined. — 
‘Now, by good St, John,’ he said, ‘I 
lliougiit 1 ha<l seen a sight this morning 
that would cure me of laughter, at lea.st 
till Lent was over ; but this would make 
me curl my cheek if f wen* dying*. — 
Wli}", here stands honest Hemy *Sr!dth, 
who was lamented as deail, and toll’d 
out for from every ^iceple in town, 
alive, rneiry, .iiuJ as it seems from his 
ruddy complevi'oo, as like to live as any 
man in IVili. .'\nd here is niy precious 
daughicr, that yesicrday would speak 
of nothing hut tlie wickedness ot the 
wights that haunt profane s|)orts, and 
pr<»tect glee-maidens — ay, she who set 
St. Valentine and St. Cupid both at 
defiance, — here she is, turned a glee- 
maiden herself for what I can see! — 
Truly, I am glad to sec that you, my 
good Damp Shoolbred, who give way 
to no disoialer, have been of this loving 
party.’— ‘ You do me wrong, my dearest 
father,’ said Catliarinc. ‘ 1 came here 

because ’ — ‘ Hecaiise you expected 

to find a dead lover,* said her father: 

‘ and you have found a living one, who 
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cun receive the tokens of yonr regard 
and return them. Now, were it not a 
sin, L could find in my heart to thank 
Heaven tliat thou hast been surprised at 
last into owning thyself a woman — 
Simon (i lover is not worthy to have an 
absolute saint for his daughter. Nay, 
look not so piteously, nor expect con- 
dolence from me ! Only I will try not 
to look merry, if you will he pleased to 
stop your tears, or confess them to he 
tears of joy.’ — ‘If f were to die for 
such a confession,’ said poor Catharine, 

‘ 1 could not tell what to call them. — 
Only believe, dear father, and let Henry 
believe, that 1 would never have come 

liither, unless ’ — ‘Unless you had 

thought that Henry could not come to 
you,’ said her father. ‘ And now shake 
hands in peace and concord, and agree 
us Valentinos should.’ 

With the revival of the heroine we 
( lose our lirst survey of this agrcM'able 
work. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON AliCUlTKC- 
TDRAL REAUTY. 

Dijrinij the dark ages which succeed- 
ed the triumph of the barbarians over 
the llornan empire in the west, architec- 
ture was not reduced to so low an ehh, 
or treated witli such conteniptuous iii*g- 
lect, as the otiicr line arts. Its culti- 
vation was justly thought to be more 
necessary tlnin painting or hculpture, 
not only for domestic, but for religious 
and civil purposes ; and, therefore, it 
still rcaretl its head with imposing dig- 
nity. The llomaii style, though de- 
based on the decline of the empire, re- 
tained some grand features, which the 
fioths imitated, hut 'without attending 
to regularity or due propm-tion. It has 
been affirmed, that the (ioiVs had no 
share in the invention of that s^jie of 
building which bears their name ; bnf, 
as it was gradually established among the 
nations which were of the same origin, 
namely, the Normans, Franks, &c. there 
is no great impropriety in the appella- 
tion udiich it received; — it is, at least, 
a convenient and well-understood term. 

The (lothic style reijuired a suc- 
cession of ages to bring it to maturity. 
Its commencement was merely the cor- 
ruption of the Italian style, and its pro- 
gicss at length prodnred a distinct spe- 
cies of avclutecturc, which not only 
exhibited some beauty of proportion 
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and elegance of decoration, but ahso 
majesty, grandeur, and sublimity. J^et 
us endeavour to trace this style, as ex- 
emplilied in our own country. 

The early Saxon churches were di- 
stinguished by massive columns and 
semicircular arches, which generally 
sprang fi*oin capitals without the inter- 
vention of an entablature. The mould- 
ings were remarkably simple, the^ri^ater 
part consisting of fillets and platdiands, 
placed at right angles to each other and 
to the grand front. The chief entrance 
was at the west end into the nave or 
body of the church, and the east end, 
containing the choir, terminated in a 
semicircle. There was an ailc on each 
side of the navi.*, in the large churches, 
which also hud three tiers, the lowest 
consisting of a range of arcades, the 
middle one being a range of galleries 
between the roof and the vaultings of 
the ailcs, wliile the highest exhibited a 
row of windows. The walls and pil- 
lars were so thick, that buttresses were 
not deemed necessary. These editices 
had a solemn and imposing air; but 
they wiTO destitute of the charms of 
elegane.e. 

The next style was the Anglo-Nov- 
maii, which prevailed from the reign 
of William the Coiiipieror to that of 
Henry 1 1 . Larger churches, more lofty 
vaultings, pillars of greater diameter 
and more regularly formed, a tower in 
the centn* or at tll(^ west end of a cathe- 
dral or a conventual church, and the 
more varied use of ornaments, distin- 
guished that period. T’o the reign of 
Stephen we may refer the first appear- 
ance of a change in tlie arch. Its figure, 
which had hitherto been circular, be- 
came slightly pointed ; and, about the 
same lime, the heavy single pillar was 
made into a cluster of thin pilasters, at 
first ill-formed, but gradually tinctured 
with some degree of elegance and grace. 
Before that time, no niches with cano- 
pies, statues in whole relief, spires or 
piiiuncles, wore used ; hut these addi- 
tions awii ornaments now began to pre- 
vail, so as to indicate an increase of 
skill and taste: hut we are not disposed 
to apply this praise to the pointed arch, 
which, though wc do not (with Or. 
Knox) call it unplcasing an*l improper, 
is less elegant than the circular one. 

The third (peculiarly called the Eng- 
lish) style may he assigned to the 
reigns of Richard I., John, and Henry 
HI. The pointed arch was then fully 
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iihtablisliod : tlic arcadf^s and pillars be- 
came more numerous, and the sing'le 
shafts were divided into a multiplicity 
of sliMider shafts, collected under one 
capital, and chiedy decorated with the 
representations of palir.-leavcs. 'I'he 
cast and west windows were much more 
widely expanded, and required a num- 
ber ot mullions, which, as well as the 
ribs of the vatiltin^-, be^an to ramify 
from the springing of the arches into 
a variety of tracery, fancifully orna- 
mented. 

The fourth style extended to the rei^n 
of rienry VII., and didered from the 
precc*din^ practice in a tlorid excess of 
<lecoration, more than in other respects. 
The most beautiful ecclesiastical build- 
ings of this period were the chapel of 
King’s College, ('ambridge, ami that of 
Henry VII. in the abbey of Westmin- 
ster ; and the castle built by Edward Ilf . 
at Windsor, was the liiiest of all the 
niyal or baroni<il structures. 

Tlie iiutnerous castles erected between 
the time of the Con(|uestand the war of 
the Two Kosos, were strong and sub- 
stantial buildings, but were far from 
being what a modern gentleman would 
consider cither as elegant or coumiodious 
mansions. They were usually encom- 
passed with a deep ditch ; the thick and 
lofty walls were fortified hy towers; 
various lodgings, offices, and store- 
houses, W’Cie constructed near the ex- 
terior wall; and the inner court, which 
had a distinct fosse, wall, and tow'crs, 
contained the keep or body of the castle. 

The .style in wdiicli the houses of the 
middle class of people, not only in Eng- 
land but in many other parts of Europe, 
were built during the middle ages, did 
not correspond w'ith the improvements 
in the public buihlings. 'J’hey rarely con- 
sisted of brick-work, and, thougli some 
bad stone W'alls and fences, where that 
material was of an inferior quality and 
easily procured, the habitations in ge- 
neral bad no greater substantiality than 
that which arose from ordinary timber- 
work, laths, and plaster. It is even 
affirmed, that chimneys, now deemed 
essentially necessary, w'cre not used in 
these houses before the reign of John. 

In Italy, at this time, the houses were 
constructed in a better style tliaii in any 
other country, and the public buildings, 
after a long decline of the architectural 
art, were placed upon a footing, not 
‘indeed equal to the ancient style, but 
grand amt stately. EnineUescbi, who 


nourished in the time of our Henry V., 
is regarded as the restorer of the true 
taste. Having recognised and studied 
the just principles of the ancients, and 
being an admirer of their line remains, 
be was enabled to construct works with 
beauty and solidity. He distinguished 
himself, by erecting, at Florence, the 
dome of Santa Maria del Fiore, which, 
rising from an octangular plan, is of 
great elevation, and is only inferior in 
size to that of St. Peter s church :U 
Uoinc. It is said to be the only ele- 
vated dome that is supported by a wall 
without buttresses. — Alberti followed 
the steps of Brunelleschi, and, by his 
precepts and designs, corrected some of 
tile abuses and tasteless practices which 
prevailed in many parts of Italy. Bra- 
mante zealously promoted the same 
object, and not only super-intended the 
erection of many magnilicent ediiices, 
but was concerned in the greatest work 
of the sixteenth century, the rebuilding 
of St. Peter’s church. He projected the 
noble cupola on that line structure, and, 
in concert with Raphael, Sail-Hallo, and 
Michael Angelo, the whole work was 
carried on with signal success ; yet we 
have so much of tlie jircjudice ot John 
Bull, as to prefer St. Paul’s cathedral, 
in an architectural point of view, to the 
boasted church of St. Peter. 

The Hreciaii style of building was 
revived in France about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and, in the 
seventeenth, it was restored in England 
by Inigo Jones, whose works at Hreeii- 
wicliand Whitehall eslablislicd his fame. 
The Baiiqneting-liouse exhibits variou.s 
beauties; but wc do not admire his 
church at Caivent-Hardeii, although it is 
the fashion to praise its rustic portico. 

Wc shall resume this subject on ano- 
ther occasion. 


wiiiTsuN-EVE, hy J\Jiss Mitford. 

The pride of my heart, the delight ot 
my eyes, is my garden. Our house, 
which is in dimensions very much like 
a bird-cage, and might, with almost 
equal convenience, he laid on a shelf, or 
hung up in a tree, would be utterly un- 
bearable in warm weather, were it not 
tliat we have a retreat out of doors ; ami 
a very pleasant retreat it is. Fancy a 
small piece of ground, with a pretty low 
irregular collage at one cml; a large 
granary, divided from the dwcUitig by 
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II little court running :iloni>' one side; 
iiini cT. lon^ tliatehod shed open toward 
the garden, and supported by wooden 
illars on the other. The bottom is 
oiinded, hall* by an old wall, and half 
by an old paling*, over whieli we see 
a pretty ilistance of wootly hills. The 
house, granary, wall, and palin|;r, are 
coverecl with vines, ehorry-trees, roses, 
honeysuckles, and jasmines, with g^reat 
clusters of Ull hollyhocks running up 
between them ; a large elder overhang- 
ing the little gate, and a inagniliecnt 
bay-tree, such a tree as shall scarcely be 
matched in these parts, breaking with 
its beautiful eonical foirn the horizontal 
lines of the buildings. 'i'his is rny 
garden; and the long pillared shed, the 
sort of rustic arcade which runs along* 
one side, parted from the llouer-beds by 
a row of rich geraninms, is our out-of- 
door drawing-room. 

1 know nothing so pleasant as to sit 
there on a snuimer afternoon, with the 
western sun flickering through the great 
elder-1 ree, and lighting up our gay 
parterres, whore flowers and flowering 
shrubs are set as thick as grass in a 
licld, a wilderness of blossom, inter- 
woven, intertwined, wreatby, garlandy, 
profuse beyond all profusion, where we 
may guess that there is such a thing 
as mould, but never sec it. I know 
fiotliing so pleasant as to sit in the shade 
of that ilark bower, witli the eve resting 
tm that bright piece of color, ligiitetl so 
gloriously by the evening sun, now 
catching a glimpse of the little birds as 
they fly rapidly in am! out of tlieir nests 
— tor there are always two or three 
birds’-iiests in the tfiick tapestry of 
cherry-trees, honeysuckle^, ami China- 
roses, wliich cover oiir walls — now 
tracing the gay gambols of the common 
butterflies as tliey sport around tlie 
dahlias; now watching that rarer moth, 
which the country people, fertile in 

a ' names, call the liee-hinl ; that 
ike insert, which flutters in the 
hottest days (»vei' the sweetest flowers, 
inserting its long proboseis into the 
small tube of tbe jasmine, and hovering 
over the scarlet blossoms of the gera- 
nium, whose bright color seems reflected 
on its own feathery breast ; tliat insect 
which seems so thoroughly a creature of 
the air, never at rest; always, even when 
feeding, self-poised, and self-supported, 
and whose wings, in tlieir ceaseless mo- 
tion, have a sound so deep, so full, so 
lulling, so musical. Nothing is so plea- 


sant as to sit amid that mixture of the 
flower and the leaf, watching the hee- 
hinl ; nothing so pretty to look at as my 

f garden. It is quite a picture ; only un- 
nekily it lesemhles a picture in more 
qualities than one, — it is iit for nothing 
but to look at. One might as well think 
of walking in a hit of framed canvas. 
There are walks to he sure — tiny paths 
of smooth gravel, by courtesy called 
such — hut they are so overliung by roses 
and lilies, and such gay encroaehers— 
so overrun by convolvulus, and heart*s- 
easc, and inigiionette, and other sweet 
stragglers, that, except to edge through 
tiiem occasionally, for the purpose of 
planting or weeding or watering, there 
liiiglit as well be no [laths at all. No- 
boily thinks of v\alking in my garden. 
Even onr dng May glides along with a 
delicate and trackless step, like a swan 
thiough the water; and we, its two- 
footed denizens, are fain to treat it as if 
it were really a saloon, and go out for 
a walk toward sunset, just as if we had 
not been sitting in the open air all day. 

What a contrast from tbe quiet garden 
to the lively stnTt I Saturday night is 
always a time of stir and hubtle in our 
village, and this is Whitsun-E\e, the 
pleasantest Saturday of all the year, 
wlien lioiulon journeymen and servant 
liuhs and lasses snatch a sliort ludiday 
to visit their iumilies a shoit and pre- 
cious lioliday, the happiest and liveliest 
of any ! for even the gambols and merry- 
makings of Christmas oifer hut a poor 
enjoyment, eompaied with the rural 
diversions, the Mayings, revels, and 
crieket-inatelies of Whitsuntide. The 
village is swarming t«)-niglit like a hive 
of bees, and all the church-bells round 
are pouring out their merriest peaks, as 
if to call them together. I must try to 
give some notion of the various figures. 

First tliere is a group suited to Te- 
niers, a cluster of out-of-door custom- 
ers of the Rose, old henclicrs of the 
inn, who sit round a table smoking and 
drinking in high solemnity to the sound 
of Timothy's fiddle. Ne.xt may be ob- 
served a mass of eager hoys, who are 
surrounding the shoemaker’s shop, where 
an invisible hide in the cricket-ball is 
mending by Master Keep himself, under 
the joint superintendence of lien Kirby 
and one of the umpires in the match, 
Tom Coper. Hen is showing much 
verbal respect and outw'ard deference 
for liis umpire’s judgement and expe- 
rience, but managing to get the ball 
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done his own way after all, whilst the 
rest of the eleven, the les«-trusted com- 
mons, arc shouting anti bawling round 
Joel llrent, who is twisting the waxed 
twine round the handles of the bats — 
the poor bats, which ple.ise nobody, 
whicli the taller youths are despising’ as 
loo little and too light, and tlie siinuler 
are abusing as too heavy and too large. 
Happy rrilics ! winning their inateh c.ui 
baldly be a greater did ight — even if to 
win it they he dooincil ! Farther down 
the street is the pretty blaek-e\ ed girl, 
Sally Wheeler, come home for a <Ljy‘s 
holiday tVion B., escorted by a tall foot- 
man in a dashing livery, whom she is 
trying to curtsy oil' before her deaf 
grandmother sees him. 

Asnuiding the hill two couples are 
.seen, First ajipear Daniel Tnbb and 
his fair Valentine, wallving boldly along 
like licenscil lovers; they have been 
aski'd twice in church, ainl are to be 
married on Tuesday ; and closely fol- 
lowing that happy pair, near each other, 
but not together, come Jern Tanner and 
iMabel (ilreen. The course of true love 
doth not yet run smooth in that quarter. 
Jem dodges along, whistling Cherry- 
ripe, pretending to walk by himself, and 
to he thinking of nobody; hut now and 
then he pauses in his negligent saunter, 
and turns round outright to steal a 
glance at Mabel, who, on her ]Uirt, is 
making believe to walk with poor Olive 
Hathaway, the lame niaritua-inaker, and 
even affecting to talk and to listen to 
that gentle ijumhle creature, as she 
points to the wild-flowers on the com- 
mon, and to the lambs and children 
sporting amongst the gorse, hut whose 
thoughts and eyes are evidently lixed on 
Jern Tanner, as slie meets his backward 
glance with a blushing smile, and half 
springs forward to meet him ; whilst 
Olive has broken off the conversation as 
soon as she perceived the pre-occupation 
of her companion, and has begun hum- 
riiing, perhaps unconsciously, two or 
three lines of Burns, whose “ Whistle 
and I’ll come to thee, my love,” and 
“ Gi’c me a glance of thy bonnie black 
cc,” were never better exemplified than 
in the couple before her. Really it is 
curious to watch them, and to see how 
gradually the attraction of this tanta- 
lising vicinity becomes irresistible, and 
the rustic lover rushes to his pretty mis- 
tress like the needle to the magnet. On 
they go, trusting to the deepening twi- 


light, to the little clerk’s absence, to the 
good-humor of the happy lads and lasses, 
who are passing and repassing on all 
sides — or rather, ])erh.ip.s, in a hajipy 
oblivion of the cross uncle, tlie kind 
villagers, the srpiintiiig lover, and the 
whole world. On they trip, linked arm- 
in-arm, he trying to catch a glimpse of 
her glowing face under her bonnet, and 
she hangingdowri her head and avoiding 
his gaze with a mix* me of modesty aiwl 
coquetry. On they go, with a n-ality 
and intensity of aflcction, which must 
overcome all obstacles; and pour Olive 
follows with an evident synipathy in 
tlieir happiness, which makes her almost 
as enviable as they ; and we pursue onr 
walk amidst the moonshine and tlu‘ 
nightingales, with Jacob Frost’s cart 
looming ill the distance, and the merry 
sounds of Whitsuntide, the shout, the 
laugh, and the song echoing all around 
ns, like “ noises of the air.” 


NOTICKS AND OUSERVATIONS FOR 
APRIL AND MAV. 

The political horizon wears a turbid 
and warlike aspect ; yet we do not de- 
spair of the preservation of peace, as far 
as onr government is concerned. We 
have no reason to dread serious danger 
from the ambition of Russia ; hut some 
journalists, being fond of excitement, 
projjag.ite rumors of a general war, and 
seem to wish eagerly for it, as if the 
wanton multiplication of deaths would 
ailivcn society. Wc are sorry to ob- 
serve, that it frequently has that elfect; 
— such is the unfeeling character which 
too generally pn'vails among men. 
Quietiule and ordinary comfort seem, 
in the opinion of many, to border upon 
a slate of torpor, from which they wish 
to he released by spirited accounts of 
public evils and misfoi'tunes ; hut we 
have no synipathy with such men. 

To know that the prime minister, 
though his fame and consequence arose 
from war, is disposed to preserve peace, 
is a pleasing and satisfactory consider- 
ation. He knows that our country is 
secure in its dignity and strength, and 
that its power defies all the intrigues 
and attempts of jealous or aspiring 
princes. 

Wc still wait for decisive intelligenec 
from Portugal. It appears that don 
Miguel has >siimrnonc<l the cortes ac- 
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rording to t)ie ol<l plan ; and, on rlicir 
mi'ctin^’, lie will aet as they pretend to 
advise liiin. lie is evidently cheeked 
in his uinhitious career by a doubt of 
ultimate success; if he had not been 
so restraiiUMl, lie w'ould already ha\e 
been an absolute kin^. 

22. — So imperfect are our laws (tbono^h 
a more voluminous code never existed), 
that there are many eases in which the 
law is little belh*r than nugatory. How 
dinicult is it, for instfinee, fora landlord 
or housekeeper to 4*je«‘t .i refractory 
tenant or lodger ! — A Iradlesni.in iipplietl 
to a niiiijistrate to know what he sbonhl 
do with a troublesome Idacksmitb, wb.> 
occupied the cellar of bis bouse. IHr. 
(rrithth said, “ Turn him out.*’ . //.y)//- 
vnnt — “That is the very tliinj!,' 1 want 
to do; but how is it to be done?” Afr. 
Griffith — “ (live liim notice to r|uit.*' 
A/pltcauf — “ I have a dozen times, and 
he takes no notice of it.” Mr, Gnjfith 
— “Double his rent.” — 

"That will answer no purpose, for he 
does not pay the present.” Mr. Grif 
Jith — “ Take his i>*oods.” AppUmatt — 
“ He has nothinjr hut tools, and those 
we can’t distrain.” Mr, Griffith — “ It 
is altoj^ether a bail case.” AppHcaul — 
“ Yes, and when he is o(Fcnded,he stops 
his chiinncy-fiue, and tills the liouse with 
smoke.” The magistrate seemed to be 
sorry tliat he couhl fjive no farther 
advice to tlie disappointed tradesman. 

Remarkable Dreams , — A supposed 
deliiHjueiit was apprelicuded, in conse- 
quence (it is said) of the following' rir- 
eumstances. A younj; woman of Suf- 
folk had disappeared in INI ay last, and 
no one could ascertain her fate ; but her 
mother declares, that she lately had 
several dreams whieh much af^itated her 
mind. On two nights she dreamed that 
her daii ‘’filler was murdered and burled 
in a certain spot: the suspicion that 
siicli was the case was forcibly im- 
pressed upon her, and it beeame a sub- 
ject of conversation between her and her 
iiusband. So convinced was she of the 
truth of the augury, that she resolved 
to ask the shiward of Mrs. (Jorder for 
permission to examine the Red Barn, 
and sec if he couhl find any of her 
diiughU'r’s clothes. The permission was 
granted, and, in the very spot which the 
mother had dreamed of, was found, at 
two feet under the surface, the body of 
her unfortunate child. It was in an 
advanced state of decomposition, but 


was identifieil by the clolhes. The 
s(»ii of Mrs. (Jorder was the person vvho 
was last seen with the young woman, 
and he is now in prison. Kor the clue 
which is said to have led to the diseo- 
very, we cannot pretend to voucli. 

27 . — We thought that only hoys were 
in the habit of wantonly firing olf a guii 
at a companion, under tlie idea of its 
not being loaded; but there is a recent 
instance of the same mischievous and 
unpardonable folly on the part of a holy. 
A youth, nanu'd James Parker, visited 
Mrs. Barham at Brixton, Observing 
a gun in tin* corner of ihe ro.un, he ex- 
pressed a wish to examine it. Belore 
he did his uncle snapped it twice, 
and, as it missed fire, concluded that 
it was iu»t loaded. Mrs. Barham then 
took up the gun, and, pointing it at her 
young friend, jocularly said, “ iV<nv, 
mind yourself, Jem, I know how to let 
il olf.” At that moment the gun wont 
off, and the charge, which was ])owder 
and small shot, slniek the deceased 
hetw<*en tin* eyes, penel rated into his 
head, .ind Iwilfed him instanlaneonsly. 
IMrs. B.iiham, in a state of distraelioii, 
exclaimed, “()!i, my (lod! what have I 
done.^” and tell into violent hysterics, 
in whieh she remained several hoiii's; 
and we presume that she will never 
relloct on her rashness without horror. 

JA///20. — CourtXetvs . — Prince i ieorgi* 
of (lund)erland, having been appi)lnii‘d 
eoloiiel c;/ sreond of a regiment of lla- 
noveiian hoise-guiirds, coiuh’scended (as 
we are informed by the wiiter »d‘ the 
Court Circular), to witness the ceremony 
of mounting guard A journalist, tak- 
ing notice of this important fact, com- 
ments upon it by saying, “ Rarh/ risini^ 
is one of the principles of his royal 
liighness's education.’* But we ask, 
was the attendance at guard-mounting, 
about eleven o’clock, an instance of 
early rising? — In another sense, how- 
ever, the young prince is an early riser ; 
for he has already, though a mere hoy, 
risen to sonic degree of power and emo- 
lument. 

The mention of this prince leads ns 
to the temporary consideration of the 
little prince^ Victoria, whose birth-day 
was celebrated on the 24th, when she 
completed her ninth year. (Jur readers 
probably know that she is the presump- 
tive heiress of the crown ; and wc be- 
lieve that she is not destitute of that 
merit and those qualities which will 
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enable her to discharge the duties of an reason to think, either that this idea 
exalted station. It is said that there was not seriously entertained, or that it 
was an intention of betrothing' this prin- is now relinquished, 
cess to her cousin (jeorge ; but we iiave 


HOW SHALL 1 woo ? 
with nn elegant Engraving, 

Fkom the National Melodics, modified and harmonised by Mr. Bishop, and fni*' 
)nshed with appropriate language by Mr. Moore, we select another sn))*|ect for the 
gi’atifi<^ation of our tasteful readers. The air is of Italian origin. 

If I speak to thee in friendship's name. 

Thou think'st I talk too coldly; 

I f I mention love’s devoted flame, 

Thou think ’st 1 talk too boldly. 

Between these two unequal fires 
VVhy doom me thus to hover? 

I ’rn a friend, if such thy heart requires ; 

I f more thou sc6k*st, a lover. 

W liich shiill it be ? 

How shall 1 woo? 

Fair one, choose between the two. 

Though the wings of Love will brightly play» 

When first he comes to woo thee, 

J here’s a chance that he may fly away, 

As fast as he flics to thee ; 

While Friendship, tho* on foot she come, 

No flights of fancy trying. 

Will therefore oft be found at home. 

When Love abroad is flying 

But, if neither feeling suits thy heart, 

Let’s see (to please thee) whether 

We may not learn some precious art. 

To mix their charms together ; 

One feeling, still more sweet, to form 
From two so sweet already ; — 

A friendshiji that, like love, is warm, 

A love, like friendship, steady. 

Thus let it be, thus let me w^oo ; 

Dearest, thus we’ll join the two. 


iFitiP SlrW. 

Exhibition of the Ttoijal Academy . — attraction. The present certainly is not 
This annual display of art, evcnif.syin- equal to some former exhibitions; hut 
ptoms of decline should he observed by we are .satisfied with many of the pic - 
acute eyes, must .still operate as a great lures, pleased with a considerable nurn- 
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bcr, and diNnfistpd with only a sinali 
part of the niirnoroiis (‘olloctioii. 

Till* rank and talrnts of the president 
enlitle his ]»r<)diu’tii>ns to our primary 
notin*. They amount to ei^lit, some of 
u’liicli, it may he supposed, are pre- 
leiMhle to the rest. It is not easy to 
stale positively or precisely which is the 
best of these portraits: hut we are in- 
rlined to prefer the ele;^ant and jiowcr- 
ful repiescntations of lady (low’er and 
her child, and INlr. William IVel’s 
dauit hter. The earl of Kldon is not so 
liappily depicted as we eould have 
w'islieil ; nor is laily li,\ ndhursl, thou^^h 
the likeness is i^'ood, so f.ivorcd iu 
point of art as l.idv *fiiori;iana Aifar 

Kills. 

Sir William Keecliey, J.ickson, and 
Philips, continue to shine in portrait- 
paintiuuc. The first has oiven the bishop 
•>i I>ath ami Wells and ihe inart:hioness 
of Aylesbury iu a faithful and exeelieni 
style ; the second exhibits an almost 
hreathi^^' ynrture of Mrs. Vernon; and 
the third, beside i^’ivin;^’ a fine likeness 
of the duke of Sussex, has well deline- 
ated tile dnkeofiXorllmmhcrland-, whose 
cdtiiitenance, lioivever, he seems to have 
furnished witli f»rcarer expression than 
Nature herself condescended to grant. 

A picture in the great room, by Air. 
Ktty, thongli not a perfect work of art, 
is very striking and attractive. It is 
styled “a Conmo.sition from Milton,” 
being borrowed from tliat part of 
Adam’s vision which alludes tlie 
original institution of marriage. Alen, 
descending from tlie hills into a spacious 
plain, meet with a ‘Mu*vy of fair wo- 
men :** these “ sing soft amorous ditties 
to the liarp,” and indulge in the ani- 
mation and gaiety of dancing. The 
“ nuptial torch is (|uickly lighted,” and 
all the tents “ ri'smiiid with feast and 
music.” Some of the figures are admi- 
rably drawn, pariiculcirly the female 
who is crowned witli roses; two youths 
on tlie left are delineated in a finished 
style ; and a black figure .seated on the 
foreground, affords in tlu? hue of his 
skin a fine contra.st to a glowing .spot of 
color in his tnrhau, while his drapery 
is also skilfully painted. The approach 
of evening is well represented, and the 
cloud, emerging with its fleecy summit 
from the azure sky, pleasing! v aids the 
general effect. 

Air. If. Jones has taken a higher flight 
than Ufiual, by exercising ins talents 
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upon the story of Esther and Ahasueriis. 
He imitates Uemhrandt in his compo- 
sition and grouping, and even in the 
drapery ; hut he is more correct in his 
drawing than that artist, and he more 
ably adjusts tiie light and shade. 

“ Dido directing the E(|uiprnent of 
the Fleet, or the Morning of the I'ar- 
tliaginian Empire,” is unworfhy of Mr. 
Turner’s higli reputation ; for it is nei- 
ther judiciously designed nor chastely 
colored. — Mr. Hoimiiigton has repre- 
sented Henry Ilf, of France, surrounded 
by his courtiers, with considerable power, 
and in a dignified style, hut not w ith 
high or exquisite finish. — Kicli.ird I, 
niiliorsing the siillaii .Saladin,” disjilays 
Mr. Coiipcr’s usual ele.uness of exerii 
tion, hut is not a piece tii.it excels in 
point of eoniposltion. 

A French artist makes a respi'ct.ihle 
figure in this exhibition. His n.inie is 
8aint-Evre, ami his picture he.ns this 
title;-- “A Jj.idy of Hank of the fif- 
teenth (^.mtury, with tw'o Altemlauts.” 
IJib style vesemliles that of the Euglisli 
school, and his present subject is ele- 
gantly and tastefully treated. 

Air. Eastltiki‘’s “Italian Scene in the 
Anno Santo, or Pilgrims arriving in 
sight of Home and St. IVter’s,” is one 
of the most pleasing produetions of his 
pencil. Thp variety of attitmh* and 
action, and the characteristic expiession 
of the devotee.-., are finely given, and 
the coloring is chaste and harmonious. 

Adverting to Air. Hilton’s (hipiil and 
Nymph, u*c venture to remark, th.it the 
boy will charm a female observer as 
iimcli as hi.s fair companion will please 
the male amateur. Tiie figure.s arc as 
natural as they are chissieal. In juxta- 
position with this subject W'e may men- 
tion Air. Barber’s Golden Age, a beauti- 
ful landscape composition, inspiring 
ideas of mutual henevoleiice, chaste love, 
tranquillity and happine.ss. 

As Air. Danhy is famous for extra- 
ordinary conceptions, he was not de- 
terred, liy the awful difficulty of the sub- 
ject, from attempting to illustrate the 
“opening of the sixth seal.” He has 
omleavoured to represent the return of 
chaotic confusion over a falling world, 
and the picture has all the terrible grand- 
eur suitable to a scene in w'hich “Ruin 
licreely drives her plough-share o’er cre- 
ation,” 

“A mother caressing her Sleeping 
Child,” by Mr. Wcstall, has so much of 
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the artist’s peculi.’ir man tier, that it 
ivould have bn'ii attributed to him, it* it 
had passed without a name in the cata- 
log-up. The mother’s head is ^^rotestnu* ; 
hut the child is very prettily painted. 

'rhe Gallantry of vSir Walter Ualeifrl,, 
by i\rr. Drummond, has beauties and 
detects. The shipping;, the building-, 
the costume of queen Klizaheth’s time, 
are aci’iinitcdy depicted ; but the tig;iires 
are riot so graceful and dignified as they 
ought to have been. 

“dan Steen taking down his Sign 
and resuming his Profession of a Paint- 
er,*’ by Regemorter, is a curious illus- 


tration of an aiierdote of the life of this 
artiNt, as related by bis bioi;rapber, 
Canipowyerman, and is a pleasing spe- 
cimen <»f the riemish style. 'I'lie Drunk- 
ard, by Cdir.t, “ being the (irst of an in- 
tended -aeries,” is powerfully conceived, 
and represents the In ut.il feroelly of in- 
toxication ill a manner whieh at once 
makes the snectator shudder, and aifords 
a fine moral lesson, speaking to the eyt‘ 
more energetically than any ]»rccep1. c.m 
to the ear, and more than rivaling, by 
its exhibition of the worst cli.iraeter of 
this disgusting vice, the expedient used 
for its discouragement in ancient Sparta. 




i )N Whitsun-Kve, a scdcction of har- 
monions melody was piTformed at Drury- 
lane theatre. This concert was under 
the direction of Mr. Risliop,-and called, 
as usual, a grand one, although that 
designation was rnneli better deserved 
by the excelleiiCo of the perbirnuuice 
than hy any extended power in the or- 
chestra, or any extraordinary number or 
v.iiii'ty of performers. Madame Pasta 
a.iul Miss .Stephens, Rladanfe Stock- 
hausen, Miss IJnghes, Mis.s Orant, the 
Missi‘s Oawse, and Miss Love, aided by 
Rruliam, .Sapio, Wood, and De Regnis, 
sustained, witli their accustomed taste 
and science, the principal parts of a very 
judicious selccliuii from the "works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, and 
other composers. Rraham, accompanied 
hy Liiidley on the violoncello, was en- 
cored ill the cantata of Alexis, or we 
ought rather to .say, that Liiidlcy’s most 
ex Iratu'd inary accumpaiiiinent was en- 
eored ; bir tiiC elfect produced by this 
accomplished player was so powerful. 


that an almost breathless silence pre 
vailed while the ear dwelt upon his tones. 
— The execution of De Jb‘riot on the 
violin, and of Pnzzi and Harper on the 
horn and the trumpet, seemed also to 
excite the npjilause of the amateurs, and, 
indeed, altogetlier tJu* instrumental part 
of tiie entertainment seeim*d to give 
more .satisfaction tliaii the vocal. Ma- 
dame Pasta gave di (anti palpi ft with 
her usual power ; but the eifort of sing- 
ing at this theatre and the opera-house 
seemed to be too much for tlie same even- 
ing, and most of the otlier singers might 
be said to be in their worst voices. 

At the opera-house, a concert on the 
same scale wjs given by Rochsa, the 
band being led by Spagnoletli. The 
performance, witii the exception of 
Spolir’s overture to Macbeth, and Rcct- 
lioveii’s battle sinfonia, u'as nearly the 
same as that nf I ?i‘nr\ -lane. J’lie lionse 
was well filled, and tli*' airangerneiit.s 
seemed to give general satisfaction. 


mrama. 


THE king’s theatre. 

The strong desire, on the part of 
musical amateurs, to see and hear Ma- 
demoiserTe Sontag in the character of 
Donna Anna, in tlin op«^ra of Don (rio- 
vanni, filled thi.s theatre on the heindit- 
niglit of Madame Caradori : but we arc 
sorry to say that Uie, best judges were 
more disappointed tlian gratified. The 


new vocalist was not qualified to give 
full elfect to the high spirit and strong 
feelings of Anna. Her performance 
wanted .sonl ;ind tenderness, and ^vas 
evidently deficient in those fuseinatioiis 
which Ronzi de Regnis used to throw 
into the p.irt. As it had been biiited in 
the public prints, that her voice w'as not 
suiUcieiitly loud, she seemed to str.iiri 
its powcis nnniduriilly, except in the 
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song*, Non mi dir, hel idol rnio, wliich 
site gave in a temperate aiul pleading 
style. 

On the re-prodnetion of La Donna 
ilel Lago, this lady proved her qiialifi- 
rations for the part of Elena, and re- 
ceived tlie applause which she merited. 
She did not then force her voice beyond 
its natural power; and her ox(?cution 
was eminently tasteful. 

DRURV-LAXE THEATRE. 

The fame of Aladdin, as a musical 
and spectacular piece, induced the ma- 
nager of this house to revive it ; but the 
Operation was not performed with clue 
judgement, for some of the best airs 
were omitted, and others mutilated. It 
served, however, to amuse the public for 
a few nights. 

The Taming of the Shrew has also 
been revived (as the play-bills state) 
‘‘“with songs, duets, glees, and choruses, 
selected entirely from Shakspearo’s 
plays, poems, and sonnets.” Miss Fanny 
Ayton, on this occasion, performed the 
part of Catharine. Der acting was ex- 
cellent, and the choice made of her to 
represent that clifhcult part, evinced a 
just^ discrimination in the manager. — 
Beside the spirit and dramatic interest 
which she infused into the character, 
the vocal share which she had to sustain 
with it received from her that justice 
which reflected high credit on her mu- 
sical talents. Wallack was an excellent 
representative of Petruchio. In the 
supper scene of the third act, his as* 
sumed habits of violence produced ef- 
fects irresistibly laughable, and the 
manner in which he manifested them 
received much applause. Braham un- 
dertook the tame part of Hortensio, and 
went through it with his usual placidity 
of deportment. His introduction into 
this performance wivs, however, neces- 
sary, in consequence of the great vocal 
additions which had been made to it; 
and, as he was one of the composers, he 
could not do better than show his own 
music to the utmost ad vantage by under- 
taking its execution. Upon the whole, 
however, wc might have expected a 
better specimen of his resources in com- 

S osition, as well as those of Mr. Cooke. 

Ine duet, between Miss Ayton and 
Braliam — “ 1 am the ground of all ac- 
cord,” certainly possesses much merit, 
and is very impressive. A Rossinian 
style was prevalent in some other airs; 
but we do not know to which of the two 


composers tliis is to he attributed. — 
A I though the revived piece was honored 
with applause, we do not think that it 
will be permanently encouraged, as the 
subject is sufticiently illustrated by the 
well-known farce which was borrowed 
from the original comedy. 

An interlude, called a School for 
Gallantry, translated from the French 
by Mr. Jones the comedian, has been 
acted with some degree of favor ; but it 
is flimsy, loose, and licentious. 

COVENT-OARDEN THEATRE. 

Mr. Reeve lias been transplanted tt» 
this house from the Adel phi, and he has 
personated General Bomhastes with lu- 
dicrous elVect. His humor is broad, 
and, though sometimes onirh, is very 
amusing. 

Mr. Peake’s pleasantry and humor 
seemed to slumber when he prepared his 
hiitle OJf'itprinirs for the stage. Mrs. 
Davenport, the foml mother of the little 
male olfspring (Keelijy), exerted herself 
in the hope of rearing the brat, which, 
however, 

•* Received but yesterday the gilt of breath, 
Oider'd to<morrow to return to death." 

A piece, resembling a vaudeville, was 
produced on the 27th, under the title of 
Carron Side, The outline of the plot 
runs thus : — Colonel Campbell is desir- 
ous that his only daughter, Grace, should 
be married to his nephew, captain Allan 
Lindsay, df the navy. The two cousins 
do not object to each other, though the 
former entertains a secret preference for 
Allan’s younger brother, cornet Hector 
Lindsay, and Lindsay himself has con- 
ceived a strong attachment for Blanche, 
the reputed grand-daughter of Donald 
Mackay, a veteran who has fought many 
a battle by the side of the colonel, by 
whom he has been retained as a do- 
mestic. Blanche also is enamoured of 
Captain Lindsay. Notwithstanding 
these predilections, the marriage is de- 
cided upon according to the colonel’s 
wishes, and, on the day fixed for its 
celebration, Vi.ftt€ champHre is given to 
his tenants. At this fete, Blanche is 
deputed by the peasantry to present 
Grace with a nosegay, in doing which 
she is overcome by the agitation of her 
fcM'lings, and swoons. Her secret being 
thus partly betrayed, she flies from the 
colonel’s bouse in a sort of despair, and 
seeks refuge in the cottage of her friends 
Sandy Sanderson and Janet, his wife* 



FanhiojiH, 
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Oiiriii^ heriibsoncc, an (explanation takes 
place between tlu: c(»lonel aiul oM Don- 
ald, tlii'ongli wliieli it is discovt'ird that 
Hlanclic is no relation of Donald, but 
that in reality she is the dauohter of the 
eoloners wife by her first husband, 
major Medrose, who was killed in For- 
tiigal, whither he had been followed by 
her, and where her child, having been 
c.irried away by a party of Frencli sol- 
diers, finally fell into the hands of Don- 
ald, who adopted her and jiassed her as 
his graiid-danghter, wiflunit being at 
all aware of her origin. This discovery 
is followed by other explanations wliicdi 
finally lead t«> the union of Blanelie 
with captain Lindsay, and Ciracc with 
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the corncit. The incidents of the piece are 
woven in a m.inner so skilful as to excite 
an uninterrupted inteiMjst throughout, 
and the able manner in which all the 
principal part^ were sustained, also con- 
tributed to iccorminMul it to the favor of 
tlie audience. The music was composed 
by Signor Liverati, who was induced to 
have recourse to Seolish melody, because 
the scene is supposed to be* in Scotland ; 
and be has united to tliat melody the 
elegance of tlie Italian style, in a manner 
which we sboiihl have supposed to be 
hardly practicable. VVitbont great pre- 
tensions to scieni!e, the (*pera is well 
ctMiiposed, and there are few parts which 
are not highly pleubing. 


JFajshtoujS. 

DESORIPTIOX OF TOE ENGUAVJNGS. 


DINNBR-PAHTY DHUSS, 

Tiiir costume consists of a gown of white sarcenet, with cornfiowcr-bluc stripes 
of satin edged with yellow. One broad flounre, with the stripes crosswise, orna- 
ments the border, and the tlouncc is lieadcd hY fleurs de lis^ composed of the same 
silk as th(; dress, and placed at separate and equal distances. The body is made 
plain, and slightly pointed. White crape sleeves, d la Maric^ arc worn with this 
dress, and their fullness is confined in two portions by bracelets of green and gold 
enamel ; those at tlw wrists, broader than the armlets, are clasped by a large ruby, 
set round with pearls. 'Fhe body is luade partially low, with a narrow cape, m 
paladin^ pointed in front. Full, short sleeves, of the same material as the dress, 
form a kind of inaiiclicron over the long, white sleeves. A broad pelerine collar 
conceals the upper part of the bust, of white crape, which is trimmed round by a 
double quilling of blond, and fastened in front bv a ruby broocli, set round with 
pearls. The dress-hat is of white crape, trimmetl vvitli very light wiilow-green 
riband ; it is placed much on one side, and the crown is trimmed with blond and 
gauze, and a branch of the Guelder-rose. 


EPEJVJJYG DRESS. 

This is a dress of amber-crape, with a broad bias fold of satin pointed in Van- 
dycks at tlu^ head, and bound with rouleaux of satin. Ovi^r the fold are scrolls of 
crape, set on in bias, edged round by satin rouleaux, and each surmounted by a 
rosette of the same. The body is made tight to the sliape, with a Sevi^nt drapery 
of white crape, fastened in front by a splendid antique brooch of rubies set in golu. 
The sleeves arc of amber crape, short and full. The hair is much elevated on the 
summit of the head with a coronet ornament round the base of the Apollo knot, in 
pearls. 

N. B.— The above dresses were furnished by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, 

Portman- square. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FASHION. 

The dresses of our females, at this 
period, now that London is crowded 
with fashionables, arc uncommonly bril- 


liant; but, at the last court-day, the 
parure, though splendid, did not give 
us the usual gratification in this style of 
dress, in the dignified features of which 
English artists of the toilette may be 
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saiil to excel ; and we ^rert* not (»nly 
disappointed, but Iiiirt, in fifidiri^ native 
industry and taste rejeeted, in order to 
eniplov ^'rencij milliners and drcss-inak- 
crs. *l>re have been in funned that a 
^reat personaf^c has evinced nmeh dis- 
pleasure at this encoura!>'ement ^iven to 
furei^^ners, — this nnrked neglect of 
native talent. 

So unsettled was the weather, during 
the earlier part of May, that many ladies 
continued to wear tfieir fur pelerines, 
which were warm, without appearing 
loo nuicli so, as few were seen except of 
the silk-like chinchilla, tin* very pale 
sable, and real ermin«\ Some females, 
liow'ever, eager to adopt their spring 
clothing, would appear in the richly- 
embroidered muslin pelerine, with long 
ends drawn through the sash, making 
that all the covering over a high dress 
of silk ; and another lady was seen in a 
light scarf, made only partially high, 
and a gown of slight suinnuT materials. 
As severe colds are sometimes the ctmse- 
(juences of thi.s hasty di^ase of warm 
clothing, we are induced to repeat our 
recommendations of caution. 

The Chinese crape shawls arc cer- 
tainly the prettiest and most appropriate 
CMivelopcs ac this season of the yeai ; 
their close adherence to the form, ami 
their peculiar lightness, render them 
ipiite warm enough, amfyet agreeably 
cool. The new pelisses are ]}|.iinly 
trimmed alumt the skirt, and fastened 
iinperceptihly ilown tlio front, or on one 
side, by broodies under a narrow bias 
fold, a broader one of which surrounds 
the edge of the skirt next the shoe; the 
bust is very elegantly trimmeil with 
tinted ornaments, forming a stomacher: 
the sleeves, moderately lull, are termi- 
nated at the wrists by a//e.vi- (/c and 
a Maltese collar of tine lace falls grace- 
fully over the back ami shoulders. 

If there is any alteration in the hats 
and bonnets, as to si/e, it is, that they 
arc larger than ever. VVe have seen 
many which so far exceed all tlic bounds 
of moderation, as to have a very inele- 
gant and ridiculous appearance. Cottage 
bonnets for the morning, of pink satin, 
seem likely to be soon in iavor; wc 
have seen two on a pair of very pretty 
young females ; one wore a white veil 
with this modest and becoming head- 
covering, the other had greatly enlarged 
hers by a demi-veil of blond at the edge 
of the brim. 

Dresse.^ of rlwistc and light :>piing 


colors in 4* / os fk A'ajjks, are much ivorn ; 
they are trimmed with two deep llounces, 
sc.iloped at the edges and pinked ; the 
waist is heaiitifiilly marked out, and not 
too Jong. There is a pleasing novelty 
in triuimiiig the busts of these dresses. 
From the hack proceeds a narrow dra- 
jiery in plaits, brought down each side 
of the bust, somewhat in tin* Circassian 
style, but not, like that, wrapping over; 
for it does not cross till under the belt. 
On each shoulder the plaits which form 
this graceful ornament, arc looped back 
by a satrap of silk Jiud a small bow of 
riband. 

Ball-dresses are now often of wdiite 
muslin, of the clearest kind, over white 
satin; the borders beautifully embel- 
lished witli a liru.id oriiameiit of em- 
broidery, on which are placerl, at equal 
distances, white ruses without foliage: 
the body o Ficrii'c^ and tlie short 
sleeves are finished near the elliow by a 
border of lace. Chintzes of various pat- 
terns, some on w'hite grounds, othcr.s 
on ateam-yellou', are mucli in favor for 
morning dresses and for retired home 
costume. 

U'^e lately saw, in a genteel company, 
a matronly lady, wh.ose head-dress eon- 
sisted of a V'eneli.m hxpie of black 
velvet ; it was very short at the e.irs, and 
spread out wide on each si<l'‘ of tlio 
temples; and in I he front was placed a 
superb aigretle. 'Fhc younger females 
of the same party luid their hair arranged 
a I'eujinity in curls all over I lie head, 
with splcmlid diadems of pearls or dia- 
monds. 

fn half-dress, turban caps, and caps 
of the corneite kind, are much in re- 
quest; they are adorned with a profu- 
sion of gauze riband, set on in hows ; 
and the cap itself is of rich blond or 
very line lace. The Dutch caps, similar 
to tliose worn by the females who cry, 
“ buy a broom,*’ are again occaNionally 
worn, particularly in home costume ; 
they are often of black gauze, and tin* 
crowns are stilfeiied by salin rouleaux : 
we do not approve the adiiition of the 
broad net quilling roujul the front ; it is 
an innovation which appears inconsis- 
tent with the original head-dress. In 
full dress, ladies who have line hair 
have aigrettes of Marabout feathers 
of a delicate whiteness, on which arc 
perched butterllies or miniature birds-of- 
Paradisc, beautifully colored from na- 
ture. 

The mo:-t approval colors for toques 
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and turbans, arc pink, lavcndcr-grcy, 
arnbor, and Marassar-brown ; for bats 
and bonnets, pomegranate-rind, milk- 
cliocolate, liortensia, and eornllower- 
blue ; for pelisses, scarl-sliawJs, and 
dresses, giralle, royal-blue, dove-color, 
a bright violet, and ethereal bine. 

MODES PARfSIEiXNES, 

I’elissks of colored muslin, orn:i- 
nietite<l down <*,u‘h side in front and 
round the boriler with j-mbruidery, and 
spencers of jaconot muslin over a co- 
l<»red skirt of ffroit dc A'upies^avc much 
^vorn in ont-door costume. Hie latter 
hav<; a double, falling collar, and round 
the tliro.it is tied a silk ludf-haiulker- 
chief, the ground t)f which is wiiitc, 
figur<‘d over with the most lively eolors. 
Scarfs, whieli are likely to become very 
fashion. ible, are remarkable for the taste 
and novelty displayed in llieir patterns. 
— The scarf itself con-jists of diHereiit 
shades 4>f one hue, and the ends arc yel- 
low or rose-color, on >\hich are seen 
many hlncU bulterllies. Scarf-shawls 
arc of (‘hinese I’lape, and the color is 
steam-) cllow ; cm these arc branches of 
iiouers of livtdy colors, in cordons. The 
pelerines are cut square, and edged with 
a frill. 

White satin hats are worn on public 
oec.isioiis; they are adorned with long 
pull’s of ribands, and fastened with a 
bridle of plaited blond. On a white 
clil{) )iat is sometimes seen a wreath 
formed of hl.idcs of grass and bunches 
of small llowers witli long stalks. A 
point of bloml half covers the crown of 
these hats. Several Leghorn hats have 
been seen with a double roiv of pulling: 
the ribands are very broad, and are 
white and green. On some hat*, which 
have very broad brims, the fashionable 
ladies place a branch of some fruit-tree. 
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the blossoms of which are just beginning 
to open. 

IJrcsses of r(ros de JVaplcs^ of serpent- 
skiii-green, are much admired ; the cor- 
sage is made with a stomacher, and a 
liSLYVow JUhu-colcrcttc, cn pier rot ^ sup- 
ported by a silk muloir. Green gowns, 
with white full sleeves, are very preva- 
lent; they arc generally of gros des 
J/ides. The- corsage is finished by a 
point, and the skirt very full all round 
the waist. Some muslin dresses which 
are printed, have a pattern of dilfereni 
butterllies; other dresses of muslin are 
.striped. The dresses an; made Vi'ry 
short, and the upper part of each sleeve 
is of an enormous width. The bias folds 
at the bonlers of the skirts jirc carried 
higher than the knee, lijdian chintyes 
are worn in every style of dress; the 
corsagc.s of these chesses are in drapery, 
and cat very low at the hack and slioul 
clers. 'file other dresses most in f.svor. 
are of colored jaconot muslin, emlu ol' 
dered with a dilferent but suitable coloi 
to the dress. 

Dress caps of Idond are placed very 
backward, and have a wreath of jasmine 
and other small liowers. Turbans are 
made now of very tine India muslin, 
ornamented with gold ; the turbans that 
arc of crape are sunnounteil by the 
|}lume of a hird-of- Paradise or a heron, 
fastened among the folds. The favorite 
manner of arranging the hair is in the 
Grecian style; it is formed of plaits of 
hair, interwoven with chains of golil. 
The upper part of several berets of rose- 
colored gauze is crossed over by satin 
ribands, and a bouquet is fastened up 
on one side by a cockade. Tlie morn- 
ing caps of muslin and tine lae.e are not 
worn so large as in tlie last summer; the 
trimming in front consists of one broad 
lace border, which falls over a row of 
pulfed riband. 


liirlkft, Marriages, and Deaths. 




BIRTIJS. 

A SON and heir to lady Uibblesdale ; 
and sons to the wives ol the bon. Mr. 
Penrhyn, the hon. F. Irby, Dr. Koget, 
major Walker of Ipswicli (twins), the 
rev. 11. F. Indict, the rev. U. M. Mas- 
ter, Mr. W. liyvcs, Mr. II. Baring, and 
Mr. J. G. Bchrends. 

Daughters to the marchioness of Ely 
and the Ciiuntess of Morton, to lady 


Sarah Murray and lady Vivian, and to 
the wives of Mr. Stratford Canning, the 
rev. Dr. Uecs of Kennington, Mr. R. 
Frankland, M.P., Mr. G. A. Moultrie, 
Mr. J. H. Latham of Eltham, lieutenant- 
colonel Sir D. Hill, and Mr. D. C. 
Guthrie. 

MAllRl A (1 E s. 

The rev. W. C. Totton, of Wcslniin- 
ster, to Miss E. J. Knyvett. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


Tho marquis of (Carmarthen, to lady 
Hervcy. 

At Esher, the iiflh sem of the late 
Mr. John llamilton, of Sundrnin, to 
lady Jane Montgomerie. 

The second son of the lale lord (Ca- 
rina, to the youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. D. Lyon. 

(Captain Rose, M.P., to the fifth daugh- 
ter of the late major-general Vesey. 

At Westminster, the bishop of Ja- 
maica, to the eldest daughter of the late 
rev. l-)r. Page. 

IVIr. S J. (Capper, of Snarcsbrqok, to 
Emma, daughter of the late Mr. W. 
(Copeland. 

The rev. E. R. Mantell, to tho eldest 
ilaugliter of Mr. Isaac Minet. 

Mr. T. C. Hornyold, to Miss Lucy 
Mary Saunders, of Worcester. 

Lieutenant-colonel Bulkeley to lady 
Catharine Bouverie. 

First at a catholic chapel, and after- 
wards at Bathwick church, Mr. J. L. 
Eyre, to the third daughter of the late 
luanjuis do Sommery. 

Lord S. Lenox, to Mary, daughter of 
lord (Cloncurry. 

Mr. W. (i. Jackson, of Wisbcach, to 
Miss Harriet Burchcdl, of Fulham. 

Ill the East-Indies, Alexander (Chal- 
mers, M.lL, of the Bengal medical 
establishment, to Maria Frances Jane, 
daughter of lieutenant-colonel Bishop. 

DEA Tim. 

The rev. Mr. Mitchell, vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Leicester. 

Mr. John Abbot, brother of lord 
Tenterden. 
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At Sittingboiirne, Mr. T. Walker, in 
Ids 8 (til year. 

Mr. J. Hudson, solicitor. 

In his 77th year, Mr. Peter Moore, 
for many years representative in parlia- 
ment for Coventry. 

Mr. T. A. Smith, lord-lieutenant of 
(Carnarvonshire. 

Mr. J. Hollingsworth, engineer. 

Lord Forester. 

At tlie age of 30 years, the eldest son 
of Mr. C. Dibdin, the dramatist. 

Mr. Tett, formerly a theatrical singer. 

Elizabeth, lady Denny. 

The lion. Mrs. Elizabeth Marsham. 

Lady Wilson, thr wife of a master in 
chancery. 

The lady of the rev. count Rice, at 
the age of Ofi. 

At Norwich, Mrs. Henrietta (lurney. 

At Uxbridge, the wife of Mr. Charles 
Baker. 

At Bexley, Mr. R. Littlefield. 

At Islington, Mr. H. White, fonnerl\ 
an editor of various journals. 

At Hackney, Mrs. Starkey. 

At Mile-End, Mr. Jonas Brown. 

At Kew, Mr. Henry Cooper. 

At Richmond, Mr. *C. Woodforde. 

Near Leicester, the only son of the 
late Mr. Paul Bcnfield. 

At Cambriilgc, in his 81st year, the 
rev. Thomas Kerrich, librarian of the 
university. 

Urged by a fit of despondency to 
drown himself, Mr. Conway, the tra- 
gedian. 

Ill Bethlehem Hospital, Margaret 
Nicholson, the maniac, who attempted, 
in 1786, to stab our late sovereign. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPjJNDENTS. 

J. D. is angry with us for what he styles our “ il liberality,” in refusing 
to remunerate those who offer literary aid. But we only refuse when trash is sent 
to us, or when the writers demand exorbitant pay; ami who, wc ask, can justly 
blame us for this exercise of oiir discretion? 

We have been desired to mention the deaths in a certain family over and 
over again^ and also to re-state the pedigree of that family; but we protest de- 
cidedly against speh silly repetition. 

We promise a speedy insertion of the Dialogue in the Shades between Bo- 
naparte and Byron ; but we reject with contempt that dialogue which a corre- 
spondent has taken the trouble of copying from a volume of Mr. Landor’s Imagi- 
nury Conversations, and has sent to us as an original composition. 

The Stanzas addressed by H. D. S. to a Friend who was jilted by a very 
young Lady, are tolerable ; but the conclusion is too caustic : — 

for light and vain, 

And false, has Woman ever been.” 

We are induced to accede, only in part, to the request of Mrs. S. 
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CONVERSATIONS AMONG THE DEAD. 

.No, L 

HONAPARTE AND BYRON, 

Bon , — I have just learned from the 
pen of one of your former associates, 
Milord Byron, that you were fond of 
your name, of JVoc/, because it furnished 
you with initials resembling' mine. 1 
consider this as a compliment from a 
man of your genius, which calls for ac- 
knowlegement even in the shades. It 
is indeed one out of many which you 
were pleased to pay me, although you 
condemned me for not coming here be- 
fore I was called. 

— Sire, 1 owed it to myself to 
distinguish that which was excellent, 
and praise that whicii was glorious, 
even where it was seen in the person of 
one who was the enemy of that country 
in which 1 chanced to be born. 

Bon . — To tell the truth (which is 
our custom here, you know), I was ad- 
mired by you still more on the latter 
ground. Opposition to the existing 
powers alike suited the piquanev of 
your satirical talents and the petulance 
of your temper, — a circumstance which 
1 cannot regret, since a different view of 
things might have given birth to “ death- 
less satire and immortal song'* against 
me. I should have been nobler and 
fairer game than the old man (who was 
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in despite of his deficiencies a iikan of 
genius) whom you termed 

dotiii^, driv’ling West, 

Europe’s woxst painter and poor England’s best. 

Bi/r . — I had no spleen toward the 
man ; my philippic belonged to the 
robber of Greece, which 1 loved with 
the fervor of a first passion, combining 
with it those ideas of freedom which, 
however impracticable, are the finest 
breathings of the human soul, as you 
must know yourself, for you surely felt 
them in early lifi;. 

Bon. — Yes— before 1 knew the world, 
I had many beautiful dreams about it: 
you had not these, for at a very early 
period you gazed at it tliroiigh the 
darkest medium that youth, manly 
beauty, rank and talent, ever adopted. 
If men were the things you thought 
them, what ivould it signify if they were 
ill-governed ? 

%r. — If you disapprove my politics, 
I shall not defend them. My poetry, 
like that of Milton, will bo read, when 
my opinions, like liis, arc forgotten. — 
We do and say a thousand things, which 
we care not to investigate, and are too 
indolent to defend, even when we know 
them to be defensible. For the present 
1 have only to beseech you not to form 
any ideas of me from the pages of 
Hunt;— my worst enemies will hardly 
do it. 
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I cannot find that you have 
any. The En^^lish press teems with 
abuse of your accuser. It strikes me 
as indicating little discernment in your- 
self (great as your talents were), that 
you so liberally abused the people who 
now generously defend you, and that 
ypii cnose, for an inmate and friend, a 
man whose faculties had been constantly 
employed in defaming others. 

Bf/r . — He was only the foe of the 
base, so far as I knew him. I re- 
garded him as a friend to public virtue 
and a martyr for freedom. 

Bon . — liut not the less a licensed 
calumniator of every human being out 
of his own circle. I well renieinher his 
serving up a regular tirade every Sun- 
day against queen Cliarlotte ; condemn- 
ing her for accumulating money, and 
for denying some kind of charity for 
which he advertised : yet she gave 
away nearly her wliole income. 

B^r . — He and hi'* associates wanted 
her tp subscribe liberally to the relief 
of some German towns which you had 
ruined. 

Bon . — And if she had done so, they 
would have said tliat she took the money 
from impoverished Britain to assist her 
own countrymen, from whom slie derived 
nothing. 

Bi/r . — I dare say they would; but 
she ought to have explained. 

Bon . — Pardon me, she ought not. — 
She had lived fifty years in the country, 
and her good deeds, tliough secretly 
erformed, were well-known. She had 
ecn an exemplary wife and mother, had 
purified her court, improved the taste 
and manners of the higher ranks ; and, 
although she was known to possess a 
superior understanding, hud never in- 
terfered in the politics of the country. 
Was sucli a woman to concede explana- 
tion to a low calumniator like Hunt? — 
No ! her dignity of nature, not less 
than her German pride, forbade such a 
degradation. 

Bt/r . — I have no sympathy in Ger- 
man pride, royal pride, or any other 
pride than that o( genius; and I am 
surprised to find your majesty so con- 
siderate for any other at this time of 
day. 

Bon . — I plead guilty to that charge ; 
and, since you must remember how oBen 
you were elated ivith the recollection of 
your alliance with ducal ' dignity, and 
with the thought that the blood of the 
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Gordons circulated in your veins, you 
miglit as well confess your own aristo- 
cratic prejudices. You are aware that 
your intimacy with Hunt was pointed 
out as unworthy of your grade, and you 
couhl not bolster yoiirselt up with affect- 
ing to deem his intellectual rank an atone- 
ment for his deficient situation, which 
it would have been, had he produced 
proofs of genius or learning of a high 
order. On the contrary, you found 
yourself every day paying too dear for 
your tchist/c, (as Dr. Franklin says), 
ami in your vexation you took revenge 
on- the innocent object, who has since 
been guilty of a very natural tliough 
not honorable retribution. 

Bf/r . — The affair to which you allude 
was not such a friendly connection as 
you suppose. I liked Shelley, consi- 
dered llunt as hi.i friend, knew liim to 
be in distressed circumstances, and there- 
fore offered him a home in my house, 
suited to his wants, to tlie wishes of his 
friend, and our united views in the pub- 
lication of a work which required the 
aid of a man who understood the mecha- 
nical arrangement of such a volume. 
You will be aware that I di<l not want 
him for society, since I could always 
command more than it was conve- 
nient forme to receive, beside Shelley 
and his wife, — to say nothing of that 
connection which oftered a sweeter solace 
for hours of retirement, than could be 
expected from any man, especially a 
married one with a large family of child- 
ren, too wise to be playful, and yet too 
young for conversation. 

Bon . — 1 do sec this rertainly, and 1 
wonder how you kept together at all^ 
especially as it is very plain that your 
most simple meanings were unnaturally 
distorted, and even your kind intentions 
placed to the account of unkind feel- 
ings. Your Examiner was evidently a 
man of narrow views, as every man is 
who mixes little with the world, reads 
a few books on one side of a question, 
accustoms himself to consider the power 
of writings decently the first of all liu- 
man acquisitions, and has longpersuadcd 
himself that he is the first of writers. 
Such a man sees always through the 
medium of his own inflated imagina- 
tion. He had formerly thought you 
more than man ; the moment he found 
you human, he conceived you to be less ; 
and it is now his object -to make the 
world see with his eyes. 
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Bf/r , — It is his object to obtain re- 
venge for supposed injury, if I may 
judge from the rancor of his malignity. 

Bou , — I do not see that, 1 confess. 
He merely apprehends that the world 
may think bini under higher obligations 
tinan he knows hitnselt’ to have been, 
and so fir he has surely a right to clear 
himself J do not believe, with all that 
can be said on the point, tliat you were 
ever generous to hini. 

B//r. — I consider debt as tlie most 
terrible of all degradations. J n learning 
to he regular, I resembled you, who 
have frequently relieved tlie thoughtless 
and improvident liy compelling them 
honestly to pay tlie debts which they 
had contracted; and iny own affairs re- 
quired niy first attention. 

Bon . — I paid Madeinoiselle Georges* 
debts in this way certainly; slue came to 
me in great distress in llussia, saying, 
“she was driven out of that country, 
and dared not return to her own.** I 
knew her to be extravagant, and, I 
doubt not, you knew the same of Hunt; 
but still I think your conduct resembled 
the narrow policy of a Scotchman, 
ratlier than the good feeling to be ex- 

f K'cted from a sympathising poet and a 
iberal nobleman; a mere trifle in so 
cheap a co'.intry as Italy would have 
made liiin at ease in his family, and could 
not have been missed by you, especially 
after you had shared the fortune of your 
wife, 

Bt/r . — In that case I .should have had 
all the independence and liberal notions 
and soaiing sensibilities of my Leontius 
to contend with. Nobody knows how 
to manage people of this description. 
Their delicacy is wounded by your gifts, 
their friendship lacerated if you with- 
hold them; they are so confoundedly 
sensitive, so “ tremblingly alive, all 
over,’* that they can neither be touched 
nor let alone. Had I dared to act as a 
liberal nobleman, would not my nobi~ 
lily have made my lihemlity hateful in 
the eyes of this precious couple? As 
the lady had no notion of any walk in 
life but her own, how could 1 lead her 
into circumstances which might prove 
that there was “another and better?** 
Bon , — You had difficult cards to play, 
I grant, wdth respect to these people ; 
but other circumstances seem to prove 
that covetousness, was your besetting 
sin, although yon were capable of ge- 
nerous actions ; it is, indeed, a very 
common case, especially among spend- 


thrifts, being indeed a part of that self- 
ishness which hoards, or lavishes, for 
the same narrow end. 

Byr , — You might as well believe the 
fellow when he tells you that I was in- 
capable of love. • 

Bon , — So I might undoubtedly; for 
in general the same temperament that 
produces this disease, remlers the soul 
incapable of love in its higher qualities. 
I cannot however be liroiight to believe 
this of you. I think you could love 
p^sionately and tenderly, but perhaps 
not constantly ; for 1 never knew a vain 
man constant: — his desire of new con- 
quests destroys in him the simplicity 
and habitual devotion which belong to 
sincerity and the coiUentcdncss of a 
loving heart. 1 judge from circum- 
stances, not report, for in that I have no 
faith. Many once loudly declared that 
I could not love — my n.arriagc with 
Josephine, not less than with Marie 
Louise, was said to be political ; but 
now they read my letters to her, and 
pronounce them full of profound and 
tender passion, although they were ad- 
dressed to a wife. 

Byr , — You were married, it is true, 
but parted by the most painful of all 
situations; •consequently, the alter- 
nation of hope and fear, the very food 
which sustains love, was experienced by 
you in perfection. 

Bon , — Every woman knows how to 
deal this stimulant to her lover in ‘suf- 
ficient quantities without war and five 
hundred leagues to aid her, and it is 
certain that I could love, and did love, 
without it. I will not however pretend 
to say that my life was, or could be, of 
that quiet and monotonous character 
which is the greatest trial to love, as it 
exists among the higher ranks in mar- 
ried life. 1 was always so busy that an 
hour’s retirement was an hour’s enjoy- 
ment, and conversation with one who 
loved me was a treat after dismissing 
the crowds who loved thenisidves and 
therefore flattered me. Besides, as wc 
advance in life, the repose of love is 
more desirable than its excitation, — it is 
only a feverish appetite that can feed on 
roses and digest their thorns. 

Byr , — 1 now believe this to be true ; 
but 1 died just at the time when 1 might 
have profited by the discovery. I had 
long before indeed been sick of the 
fervors of the passion, and had perhaps 
exhausted it by writinii^ about it, and 
giving it so many attitudes and situ- 
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ations in my mind, as to render its act- 
ual position devoid of that novelly. 
which in early life constitutes much of 
its charm. Of romantic, furious, law- 
less love, poor crazy, clever L 

^ ie had indeed given me 

more than a horror; and it was no 
wonder that I took refuge in the pale 
of Jiiatriinony by way of antidote. To 
say, however, that 1 married for money 
only, is a lie — a heartless, cruel, and 
ridiculous lie. That 1 was struck with 
the person of my future wife even wli^st 
totally ignorant of her rank in life, 
Dallas has proved, and all who knew 
her at that period would, I am certain, 
allow that she was a lovely young wo- 
man, very likely to attract a man who 
had been living in the world as 1 had 
been; hir she aiforded a perfect con- 
trast to the women hy whom I had been 
surrounded. In her style of beauty, 
her modesty and retired dignity, there 
was a quiet kind of captivation which 
neither alarmed nor entranced ; yet it 
was piquant, and the consciousness that 
I did not merit such goodness and 
purity, prompted me to search for that 
in me which might be wrought into 
virtue for her sake. If she had set me 
a task by wJiich 1 might have won her, 
as the knights errant did the ladies of 
old times, she would have saved both 
herself and me ; for 1 should have 
achieved her bidding, though Hunt 
insinuates that I was a coward. 

lion . — Leave Hunt to his pages and 
profits. I would rather look into your 
heart for five minutes, than into his 
hook for as many hours ; and I now ask 
you how was it possible that such pre- 
paration of good ground for happiness 
as that of improved morals and increas'ed 
sensibility, happened to raise no better 
fruit ? 

Byr . — Unfortunately we bad both 
been too long suffered to follow our 
own inclinations. She was, however, 
the less obstinate and self-willed of the 
two, and would probably in time have 
been obedient from habit, as well as 
from principle and affection, if her mo- 
ther had permitted it, and in that case 
perhaps I should have become generous, 
and not have exacted full submission. 
At the same tim6, 1 was conscious of 
my genius ; and, although she was so, 
I wanted her to hold it still higher, and 
thought it ought to be my apology for 
the many canrices in which 1 had been 
led to indulge in consequence of my 


various travels, my bachelor habits, and 
still more my previous intercourse with 
worthless society. She was a highly 
educated (or what is called a learned) 
lady; and, as every woman who does a 
man’s work in tliis tvay, may be said to 
do much more, since she attends also to 
the acquirements of her own sex, it was 
no wonder that slie was a little conscious 
of her mental stores as well as myself ; 
and thus the wealth which ought to have 
made us mutually rich, became a source 
of rivalry and bickering. In short, we 
were, very clever people, but might be 
considered as spoiled children. 1 had 
wit enough to torment both her and 
myself very ingeniously; she had 
ability enough to make me feel myself 
humbled under licr want of esteem, and 
angry at what I idiose to deem deficient 
affection ; and, as men in this state of 
minil run out and play the fool, whilst 
women cry in their cliarnbers, or com- 
plain to their mothers, it was no wonder 
that we soon became sufficiently un- 
happy for either to he acted upon by 
those around us. 

Ron . — ^'Fheii you conclude that you 
might have been a happier man, if united 
to cl woman of inferior kiiowlege.^ — it 
is certainly natural for you to deem 
mind of little value in the sex, since 
your mad woman of genius kept you 
perpetually in hot water, and your ac- 
complished wife reduced you to the 
freezing point. 

Byr . — Yet her conversation, when 
we were pleasant together, was so su- 
perior ancf .so amusing, that it rendered 
that of other women insipid. The Ouic- 
cioli, young, lovely, and amiable as she 
was, with all the grace and fire of her 
country (which continually recalled my 
young love in Greece and even Harrow 
to my mind), soon became milk and 
water in comparison, and 

Bon . — Pardon me for interrupting 
you; but your last words remind me of 
gin and water, — a beverage to which 1 
am a stranger, but which is spoken of 
as implying something disgraceful.— 
What may this potation be ? 

Byr . — Gin is the common spirit made 
in England for the use of the canaille. 
1 found that, when diluted, it suited iny 
constitution, and tiiercfore drank it in 
'preference to the wines and liqueurs 
which did mo injury. A man of Mr. 
Hunt’s democratic principles ought to 
have honored me for this similarity of 
my taste^to that of the sovereign people j 
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but unhappily he was too fine a &'entlc> 
man for his own party, his conimrt, or 
his friend. 1 ought, however, to for- 
give hill) for this exposure, since I had 
already announced my partiality to this 
evening draught, by terming it “ true 
Hippocreiic,” in my poem of Don 
«luan. 

Bon. — 'I’rue, and many other things 
must be forgiven on the same principle. 
You had called on the world to observe 
your peculiarities, sympat()isc in your 
feelings, and pardon your levities ; you 
had transferred their interest from 
the poet to the man ; and, as the public 
curiosity was naturally excited on the 
point, it is no wonder that your lead 
was followed beyond your wishes, and 
tl)at your hours of privacy were even 
more canvassed than mine. In doing 
this you opened a door for falsehood not 
less than truth, or that construction of 
truth which often becomes fdl^ehood 
unintentionally. You could not expect 
that all tlic painters of your life would 
see through the same medium, use 
flattering colors, or give just pro- 
portions. 

%r. — Not all certainly, hut Leigh 
Hunt most of all; for 1 believed that 
he had a great regard for me, and I 
really liked him very much ; for he is 
a man whom one can like exceedingly, 
especially in his times of suffering. I 
felt more in days past for this man than 
1 now care to remember, 

Uon . — But surely you know a man 
cannot be always miserable in order to 
be interesting. Neither 1 nor Welling- 
ton could live on horseback and fight 
battles every week. It was your great 
error to desire perpetual excitement: 
you did so even in your retirement— 
You were an exhibiting hermit or mis- 
anthrope in your seclusion: you resem- 
bled a beautiful woman who draws a 
veil over her face, saying, “Through 
this medium i shall appear still fairer 
you courted the eyes that pursued you, 
and believed that you divided the world 
with me. 

Byr. — And so I did. 

Bon. — Yes, with the idle, the book- 
ish, the sentimental, you might; but 
the great mass of mankind have other 
affairs in hand, and with most of them I 
was a very important personage. I 
came not to this interview, however, to 
speak of myself. If your poems should 
lire as long as my history, you may be 


content. At present 1 shall be so, if, 
neglecting the remarks of journalists, 
ci-devant mantua-makers, blue-stocking 
boys, and Italian countesses, you win 
give me some particulars of yKur do- 
mestic life. Did your wife really eat 
too much, or Irad she an unpleasant 
mode of eating ? are you one of those 
men who must have all the choice bits? 
if you are, you surely did not love, 
unless you gave them to the beloved ; 
for the passion that can make no sacri- 
fice is only appetite. Did the woman 
whom yon stigmatised so terribly, tell 
lies of you or reveal unpleasant truths ? 
was your wife jealous as an empassioned 
woman, or angry as an injured lady? 
Did* you love your child like a fond 
father, or only talk about it like a poet 
and an exile? Had you any proper 
feelings toward that other child, whom 
you sent to be buried in England for 
the sake of wounding your wife? did 
that desire to pain her arise from re- 
maining love, which was incapable of 
indifference, and sought to hide its ex- 
istence beneath its anger; or did it 
spring from the bad temper of a spoiled 
child ? 

Byr . — You interrogate me like a 
grand inquisitor ; but, since your ques- 
tions are not put in the tone of com- 
mand, I am willing to answer them. — 
It is a pleasure to me to hold converse 
with a congenial spirit, nor do i shun 
expostulation with one whom in many 
points 1 acknowlegc my superior ; but 
1 must take time for the purpose. — 
Hunt’s book certainly rufilea me; and, 
though Moore’s verses have somewhat 
consoled me, I am not sufficiently com- 
posed for the task this morning. 

Bon . — Then we will defer it, and I 
will only detain you to say, that Moore 
is the last man who ought to throw a 
stone at Hunt, at least on the score of 
ingratitude. He went to America, was 
half worshiped by the people, and came 
home to bespatter them with calumny 
and render them ridiculous — the most 
unpardonable of all injuries. He ob- 
tained a place from the government, and 
wrote a lampoon upon the prince regent 
and his family ; and, with talents only 
second to your own, he has omitted no 
means of proving that he despises and 
hates the country which has given him 
fame, and perhaps fortune also. 

your majesty had spent one 
evening in the society of this charining 
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poet and prince of good fellows, you 
would overlook these errors. 

Bon , — You judge of me from your- 
self. I never 'was given to selfish in- 
dulgence of that description of which 
he is tlie high-priest. Neither wit nor 
wine fascinated me. ’ A phrenologist 
would tell you there was no club organ 
to be found on my scull. Adieu — re- 
member my questions. 

{To be concluded m our next Number,') 


AUTOJBIOGRAPHY, uot a fictitioua hut a 
true •Stori/,* 

JMr. (juLSTON, one of the parliament- 
ary representatives of Poole, fioiirished 
as a merchant both at Lisbon and Lon- 
don. WhtMi he removed from the former 
to the latter city, his family consisted of 
his sister, Mrs. (loddard (an imperious 
woman who ruled her brother) and Iiet 
daughter. He also brought over a 
young Portuguese lady, the intimate 
friend of his niece, Mericas de Sylva. — 
This lively girl, it seems, attracted more 
attention than Mrs. Goddard's daughter ; 
and that lad)j, in a tit of angry jealousy, 
desired that she might bo shipped off 
for Portugal, where a convent awaited 
her. With some appearance of spirit, 
however, Mr. Gulston declared that, if 
she should go back, he would escort 
her himself. " Accordingly, he and the 
young lady apparently set off for Lis- 
bon : instead of taking shipping, how- 
ever, the wealthy merchant, though 
much older than the lady, made a pro- 
osal of marriage, which was accepted 
y Mericas, and 'they were united, in 
those days of easy weddings, hy a Fleet 
parson. The marriage was kept a pro- 
found secret. Mr. Gulston took lodg- 
ings for his young wife, as a parlor- 
hoarder, in a school in Devonshire, and, 
after the lapse of a proper .time, returned 
to town. For fifteen years the secret 
was kept; during which time his wife 
bore him two children. Mericas was a 
Koinan-Catholic, and Mr. Gulston, 
though born and bred in Lisbon, had a 
hatred of that faith ; be assigned this as 
a reason for concealing bis marriage. 
It is also probable that lie dreaded the 
temper of nis sister. This was probably 

• From the IlIiiittratfonB of the Literary His- 
tory of the Kightcenth Century. 


the incipient cause; and the duration 
of the clandestine intercourse may per- 
haps be attributed to that quality of 
mind whicli the phrenologists call 
secretiveness. 

The ensuing history is related by the 
merchant’s daughter. 

“ The earliest recollection { have of 
existence may be dated from my having 
attained my fourtli year, when I found 
myself and my mother in a great hoard- 
ing-school Maidstone, under the names 
of Mrs. ami Miss Thomson. We lived 
entirely in a separate apartment, and 
never mixed with the numerous inhabit- 
ants of tile house, except that on Sun- 
days I was coupled with a girl of my 
own size, and joined the procession two 
and two to church. The only person 
who came into the room (the stately 
governess excepted) was one of the 
teachers, whose name was Cornish. She 
came at stated hours to teach me to read. 
She was esteemed a very learned per- 
sonage, and really was very superior to 
the generality of people in her miserable 
employment. She was the orphan 
daughter of an oificcr who had taken 
great pains in her education, and with 
whom she had lived some time in France; 
she was very little older than my 
mother, and they became much attached 
to each other. 

“ Prodigious, I dare say, was the 
progress which 1 had made, when my 
career in literature was unfortunately 
stopped. In little more than a year my 
mother received a letter, and it was an- 
nounced that we quitted Maidstone the 
very ne^^t day. Sad was the parting to 
Miss Cornish. A coach was at the door 
early in the morning; no man-servant — 
my mother, self, and maid, drove off; 
and the curiosity of a whole boarding- 
school could not discover to what place 
we were going. It was in Novemher; 
tho roads were bad, the horses tired ; 
so that it was quite dark when our 
journey was finished, and w'e were set 
down in Mortiiner-strcet, Cavendish- 
square. In those days Mortimer-street 
was quite detached from the rest of the 
town, consisted of very few' houses, open 
behind to the fields, and really more 
retired than a country village. The 
liouse appeared to me too small to live 
in ; but it was perfectly neat, and oiir 
family was not large; it consisted of my 
mother and self, one maid who was 
ready to receive us, and Hannah, whom 
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we brought witli us, — an honest faiihiul 
creature, who had lived with my mother 
before 1 was born. 

“ The next morning, mama told me 
we had an uncle coming to sec us. The 
term gave me no idea. 1 had never 
heard of a relation, nor had it ever en- 
tered into my head tliat it was necessary 
to have any. I hud just observation 
enough to perceive that my mother’s 
bands shook when she pinned my frock. 
I was convinced this uncle frightened 
her, and most heartily wished he might 
not come. At last a ilouhle knock (the 
first 1 had ever heard) announced iiis 
arrival. Mama turned pale; Hannah 
bounded into the room with her face as 
red as scarlet, crying out, ‘ Here he is ;* 
and 1 ran behind my mother’s chair to 
hide myself. He embraced my mother, 
who received him with a floo<f of tears, 
and was himself much affected ; he 
caresseil me with the greatest tenderness, 
and by degrees my terror subsided. He 
was a very handsome man, with an un- 
common airof dignity in his person and 
manners. 1 thought him very old ; he 
was then forty-six, just double my 
mother’s age. To my utter astonish- 
ment, be and mama conversed in a lan- 
guage 1 did not understand, and then 
1 first learned she was a Portuguese; 
her broken English, 1 thought, was a 
natural defect, which Miss Cornish took 
great pains to correct, lii the evening 
my uncle left us: his visits were fre- 
quent. 1 (lid not love him ; he was too 
solemn, and by degrees I remarked that 
my motlier was always dejected after he 
had been with us. She told me 1 ought 
to love him, for he was our best friend ; 
but it could WQivetbe, 

“ When people are said to have lived 
a retired life, it is generally understood 
that they have fcio acquaintances; but 
we had positively none at alU this uncle 
and Miss Cornish being the only human 
beings we ever saw. My mother loved 
work ; her great amusement was attend- 
ing upon me, and every article of my 
dress was of her composing. I was 
always nice as a waxen doll, and have 
been stopped as I walked from church 
to ask who made my frocks. When 1 
walked in the fields, my mother as well 
as the maid went with me, and the for- 
mer always accompanied me to church. 
1 slept in a boudoir within my mother’s 
room, and observed that she rose very 
early on Sundays, and locked me in ; 
wpon asking why she did so, she told me 


she was at her devotions. At eight 
year.s of age, 1 was inoculated. Hrom- 
field performed the operation, my uiic'lc 
being present, who had a bed put up for 
himself in a parlor, and never quitted 
the house night or day till I was wejl. 
As a reward for my conformity during 
the illness, J was to possess whatever 1 
asked for. My request was a dozen 
dulls. Notwithstanding that 1 had little 
exercise, and all my amusements were 
sedentary, 1 enjoyed perfect health, f 
became a complete work-woiuarfv| and 
have now by me two performances, 
finished when I was ten years old, which 
would do honor to a nunnery. My de- 
light was to place my duzen dolls in 
rows b(dureme,ench holding. some work ; 
and so situated 1 plied my needle for 
hours together. Miss Cornish sometimes 
read aloud; she was an uncoinmonly 
good reader, and had succeeded so well 
in teaching me to read Milton, that, if 1 
had been perched upon a table at a 
spouting assembly, 1 might perhaps 
have obtained great applause. 

In process of time the calm serenity 
of my life was sadly disturbed. Mama 
fell into a bad state of health ; she sen- 
sibly swelled* Mis^ Cornisli told me it 
would go off; but nothing could tran- 
quillise my fears; I was prepossessed 
that she would bursty and cried myself 
to sleep every night. Could they have 
known how mucb 1 suffered, they cer- 
tainly would have found some method 
to comfort me ; but J thought it great 
to conceal my sorrows. Miss Cornish’s 
style of education had exalted my ima- 
gination, and 1 fancied myself a heroine 
in affliction. At last a wonderful phy- 
sician was applied to, who could only 
attend my mother at his own house, 
where there was no room for me. 1 
can even now shudder at the recollec- 
tion of what 1 suffered when my mother 
left me. Miss Cornish remained with 
me ; but oh, how dismal was the change \ 
She took pains to divert me, but all in 
vain. She had not the tender winning 
toaysoi mama; the confined life we led 
made her melancholy ; whereas, though 
my mother had often violent fits of cry- 
ing, she was naturally remarkably 
cheerful. , We never saw my uncle, and 
remained with only one maid, Hannah 
having attended my mother. Three 
long months crept heavily away, when 
a penny-post letter, the first I had ever 
received, brought me the joyful news 
of mama ‘ being quite well. Soon after 
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came a second letter, fixing the day of 
her return ; and in which slic bade me 
put by my dolls, for she would bring 
me one that was a/ive. I must at this 
time have been just nine years old. Joy 
alone possessed me ; no other idea took 
place. 1 now neglected all my family 
of dolls, and spent all my time in watch- 
ing the little baby. The day my uncle 
was expected, I went with a great air of 
importance to my mother, and told her 
1 thot^ht we had better hide the child, 
for uncle might not like w’c should 
keep it; and it would break my heart if 
he should send it away. She told me 1 
needed not be afraid; that my uncle 
loved children, as I must know by his 
fondness for me. I was rather affronted 
at being called a child, and having niy 
advice slighted. Original sin peeped 
out between pique and fear. 1 was 
thoroughly out of humor, and received 
my uncle with a flood of tears. He 
anxiously inquired the cause, when 
mama, with a degree of courage that 
astonished me, and a smiling counte- 
nance, told him that I had gotten a live 
doll, and was afraid he would he angry. 
He laughed, assured me he was not dis- 
pleased, and bade'fne fetch it. i brought 
It, fast asleep, and with trembling hands 
laid it upon bis lap, kneeling down, 
partly to support it, and partly to soften 
nis heart for my little favorite. He 
smiled upon us both with an appearance 
of tenderness i had never experienced 
before, kissed my foreliead, and pressed 
the infant to his bosom. Mama leaned 
over his chair, her face glowing with 
delight. It was a silence of a minute; 
my little heart was affected 1 knew not 
bow, and love for my uncle was born. 
He told me 1 must call it brother, and 
in time become its governess. Not a 
single idea yet arose in my mind ; my 
fears were gone, my consequence in* 
creased, and 1 was perfectly happy. 
The, whole day passed delightfully ; 
my solemn uncle was even merry,” and 
sang several Portuguese songs with my 
mother. They both sang uncommonly 
well. As night approached, they con- 
versed in their (to me) odious Portu- 
guese ; they both spoke witli earnest- 
ness, and, when he was gone, my mother 
appeared dejected to the greatest degree. 

“ Four more yearA of my life glided 
imperceptibly on without any event 
worth recording. In consequence of 
my deep reflection, it at last occurred 
to me, that it was very strange* I bad no 


father. I asked my mother the reason, 
and whether be was dead ; and she told 
me my father was abroad, getting a for> 
tune to maintain us. As my question 
visibly distressed her, 1 thought bis ab- 
sence made her melancholy, and deter- 
mined never to mention him again. 

“ By the care of my teacher, I was 
an absolute book of maxims and apo- 
phthegms. Never to ask questions was a 
thing particularly inculcated. In truth, 
I seidorn thought at all. 1 was made to 
get volumes by heart to strengthen my 
memory, to copy wise things out of 
hooks, and to work a great deal. By 
habit all these things were pleasant to 
me. 1 taught my brother to spell before 
he could well speak ; he was very merry,, 
and very mischievous, which amused 
and employed me. 

Just as 1 had attained my fourteenth 
year, my uncle, who was gone to Bath, 
was taken dangerously ill. My mother 
received the account by a letter from the 
physician, and the agonies into which it 
threw her are not to he described. Miss 
Cornish never left her, and the distress 
lasted some days; she neither ate nor 
slept, and had frequent fainting-fits. — 
My uncle’s complaint was the gout in 
his stomach ; it happily fixed in his feet, 
and wc were taken from the ruck by 
being informed he was totally out of 
danger. In a short time my mother re- 
ceived a letter from him, directofl as 
usual to Mrs. Thomson, hut franked 
‘Joseph Qulston iVliss Cornish scream- 
ed with delight at the letter being 
franked, • and said, in her high-flown 
style, * it was an omen portentous of 
approaching good ;* my mother seemed 
pleased too, and 1 in my great wisdom 
thought them very silly at being so re- 
joiced at saving the postage of a letter. 
Some days passed without any farther 
intelligence, when one night we were 
alarmed by a double knock at the door; 
only females being in the house, and its 
situation so near the flelds, the doors 
and windows were chained, barred, and 
bolted, even before it was dark. Han- 
nah put her head out of the parlor-win- 
dow, crying, * Who is there?* A voice 
answered, ‘ Let me in, 1 must see your 
mistress.* She shat the window, and 
ran up to inform us that a man wanted 
to come in ; he was not like any body 
she had ever seen, but he must be a gen- 
tleman, for he bad a gold-laced hat. My 
mother immediately thought it was a 
messenger to tell her my uncle was 
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ilcatl ; ‘ oil no,* said I, ‘ I say it is 
iny papa.* In tlic riuMii time the poor 
gentleman grew impatient and knocked 
again. When be was admitted, we found 
him to be a little old yellow round man, 
dressed in a scarlet waistcoat laced with 
gold and a bob wig. My mother ran 
up to him, took him by the hand, and 
said, ‘Oh! Mr. Diaz, what have you to 
tell me? is he alive? U he well?’ — 
‘ Doth, my dear good lady, thank Ood,’ 
said he. ‘ Let me sit down, and look 
at you, for 1 am so glad, 1 do not know 
how to express myself.’ I then caught 
his eye. He jumped up, * Miss Gul- 
ston, 1 presume !’ Mama nodded assent 
to the identity of my person. ‘ Young 
lady, 1 beg your pardon;’ and the man 
took both my hands and kissed then. 
Atiast be took two letters out of a 
pocket-book, gave one to my mother, 
the other to me ; mine was directed to 
Miss Giilston, and it would not he an 
easy task to describe the eagcnicss with 
which I opened it. The contents were, 
— ‘ My dearest child — I am afraid you 
will be disappointed when you learn 
that, instead of the young papa you 
expected one day or "other to see, you 
must be contented to accept your "old 
uncle in that character. Yiju have 
hitherto led a melancholy life; but I 
promise you it shall he in future as 
haupy as it can be made, by the tenderest 
iiiuulgence of your ever aifectionate 
father, , Joseph Gulston.* 

“ My mother, whose letter was much 
longer, was reading it with tears stream- 
ing from her eyes. 1 knew not what to 
think ; whether it was joy or grief I felt 
1 could not tell ; I crept softly to my 
mother, and laid my hand upon her arm; 
she understood me, and embracing me 
said, ‘ Do not be frightened, my love, at 
seeing me cry ; they are tears of joy, for 
I am now the happiest of women.* 

“ I was now informed that Mr. Diaz 
was my father’s book-keeper, and had 
known iny mother when she was a child. 
1 asked Miss Cornish why my feather 
had been so secret; she said, 1 must 
learn all particulars from my mother; 
she could only tel] me that she herself 
had always known who my mother was, 
and that she was married to the person 
whom T took for my uncle. She added, 
that my father was Veiy rich, and a 
member of parliament. Mr. Diaz came 
the next day, and took us in his coach 
to purchase all sort^bf decorations; this 
nas soon done, fur my motlier would 
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not buy half the tine things Diaz and 
Cornish recommended. The only pur- 
chase 1 remember was a dowered silk 
gown for Hannah. The bustle which 
took place kept us all employed. 1 
wanted to know a great deal ; hut, as 
mama said little, 1 thought it right to 
adhere to my maxim of nut asking ques- 
tions. One thing I learned in general 
conversation from Mr. Diaz, that my 
mother was a Roman Catholic. Had he 
said she was a Mahometan, it eo^Ul not 
have shocked me more; for I'jBad so 
often heard my father speak severely 
against the Papists, that 1 really held 
them in horror. Mama saw my astonisli- 
inent, and said, ‘ It is very true, iny 
dear; you know I told you 1 was at my 
devotions when 1 arose early on a Sun- 
day ; 1 then went to mass.’ Excellent 
creature!’ said Diaz, with hands and 
eyes lifted up. He was a rigid Papist ; 
and it Wiis remarkable that, with my 
father’s bigoted aversion, the wife he 
loved, and the friend he trusted, should 
both be of that persuasion. 

“On the whole, I found myself less 
tranquil, less happy than I was before. 
I felt indignant at things having been 
concealed trom me, which seemed to 
have been known to every body else; 
for even Hannah told me she knew my 
uncle (as wc called him) was my fatlier, 
though she acknowlegcd she did not 
know his real name. My mother was 
thoughtful and busy. Miss Cornish 
bored me with rules of behaviour in 
which she was herself totally unin- 
formed. Hannah followed me (every 
moment she could spare from arranging 
her wardrobe) with congratulations and 
raptures at the grand life we should now 
lead. Though so many years arc pass- 
ed, > I can exactly draw iny character as 
it then was. My heart was very sus- 
ceptible, and 1 loved my mother almost 
to agony ; 1 was conceited and captious 
if mama or Miss Cornish laughed at any 
tiling I did or said; 1 was affronted 
even to resentment ; 1 was grave, not to 
say dull, and from the constant attention 
that had been paid to me, and the want 
of young society, 1 was pedantic and 
unnatiir^ ; in some respects 1 possessed 
information beyond my years, in others 
1 was a mere infant, and 1 was not mis- 
tress of a single talent. 

“ The great, the important day at last 
arrived, when we were to quit our 
humble habitation. There then appeared 
a new coach with fbnr fat black Wrses 
2 F 
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and a still fatter coachman, a cliariot and 
pair with two servants on horseback, 
all in new lireries ; this was a height of 
magnificence to which my ideas had 
never soared. The steadiness of niv 
philosophy sank many degrees, and, 
however mortifying it may be, I must 
acknowlege that a new guest called 
vanity stole into my heart. 

^‘Nothing could exceed the aftection- 
ate joy with which niy father received 
us ; my mother was overcome almost to 
fainting; she soon recovered herself, 
and ill a few hours appeared as much at 
home as if she had never been absent; 
it was not so with me ; the number of 
servants, the parade of the dinner, the 
sideboard of plate, &c. kept me in 
perpetual astonishment, and, far from 
despising Hannah, I sought lier com- 
pany, that we might talk of these things, 
* To be sure. Miss,' said Hannah, ‘ it is 
Heaven upon earth to live so and see 
such plenty, but 1 takes care not to ap- 
pear strange, and [ would advise you to 
do the same, that the sai'vants and the 
company may not think w'e never saw 
any thing handsome before.' Had Miss 
Cornish heard Hannah's maxim of de- 
ceit, how would she have trembled for 
her pupil's murals ! 

** Kew Green at that time consisted of 
very few houses; there was not one be- 
tween that we inhabited, and what was 
called the palace. As 1 was walking in 
the garden with my father, a man called 
over the hedge, ‘How do you do, neigh- 
bour ? What a shy fellow you are I 
After passing yourself olTfor a bachelor, 
you have brought home a wife and 
children, 1 hear. Fie upon you ! what 
will the widow say?* 1 have just sent 
George to her house with a willow 
branch.’ 

1 was all astonishment to hear my 
father with his hat in his hand reply, in 
the most respectful manner, to what 1 
thought a very impertinent address. It 
was "Frederic prince of Wales; George 
was afterwards our king, and the widow 
was lady Irwin, who was lady of the 
bed-chamber to the princess of Wales. 
It seems this same widow and my father 
were a constant royai joke; she wfy 
a good-looking oldish person, and whe- 
ther having been twice married they 
thought she had no dislike to the state^ 
or her having declared (though highly 
priaing the Howard blood), that she 
Icnevir no situation so useful and so re- 
spectable as that of an English meschant, 
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gave rise to this badinage, I cannot tell : 
DO it as it may, she was very friendly to 
my mother, and took a great deal of 
notice of me. She was so learned that 
1 believe she knew as much Latin as a 
sccund-form boy does at Eton; she 
wrote poetry, and every body was afraid 
of her. 

“ My father was very popular, which, 
added to a great deal of curiosity, 
brought a neighbourhood of ten miles 
round to visit us ; tny mother was de- 
lighted, and the people were all charmed 
With her easy manners and great viva- 
city; as to myself I sulfercd torture; 
while only elderly folks were present 1 
was tolerably easy, but when misses 
came I felt so awkward, so inferior in 
ai'complishments, that I would gladly 
have parted with all the wisdom of which 
1 had been so proud, for only a little 
share of their playful pleasantness ; in 
general 1 was tnought little better than 
an idiot. Lady Irwin took to me partly 
out of contradiction, (for she was 
always exclaiming against pert forward 
girls), and partly, 1 believe, at the re- 
quest of iny father. She sent for me 
whenever she was at leisure, and was 
diverted with my oddities^ my maxims^ 
and my innocence, Ey her advice my 
father kept me two vears in the country, 
during which time t made a rapid pro- 
gress in forgetting my maxims, and 
became a little like other young people." 

The candid simplicity of this 
narrative renders it particularly interest- 
ing, and we are pleased to find that the 
lady who penned it became in the sequel 
an amiable and respectable matron, while 
her brother was honorably known as an 
amateur and patron of literature and the 
arts. 


h MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE, from a 
J^ovel which bears that Titte. 

Near the end of a London spring 
(that is to say, about the middle of Au- 
gust^ was married by special license, at 
tier father’s house in Harlcy-street, Em- 
meline Benson to Ernest, lord Fitz- 
henry, only son of the carl of Arling- 
ford. The ceremony was like most 
others of its kind; the drawing-4*oom 
was crowded with relations and friends 
on both sides, dressed in congratulatory 
smiles and new bridal finery. 

£mmeline’.s father, an opulent city 
merchant and banker, appeared arrayed 
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in acomplctcl y new suit for the occasion. 
The first fjlosswas not offhis coat, which 
hunjr stiff upon him, as if not yet re- 
conciled to the homely piM’sotj to which 
it was destined to belonj?, while each 
separate bright button redected the col- 
lected company. His countenance glow- 
ing with happiness, he busied himself 
in attentions to his guests, provoking, 
by his remarks, those congratulations 
which flattered his pride and parental 
fondness, and, with hustling joy, mak- 
ing the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments for the ceremony about to take 

f )lace, which was to raise his only and 
)cloved child to that elevated situation 
in life, in which it had ever been the 
first wish of his heart to see her placed, 
and which his partial affection thought 
her so well fitted to grace. 

Mrs. B(;nson’s feelings seemed of a 
less joyous nature, and sometimes even 
a tear started into her eye, in spite of 
herself, when she endeavoured to smile 
in return to the kind wishes of her 
friends. She was too fond a mother not . 
to feel painfully the loss of her daugh- 
ter; and that feeling was not unmixed 
witli anxiety, in giving her to one of 
whom she personally knew little. 

All were now assembled except the 
bride and bridegroom. The father of 
the latter, apparently as much delighted 
as Mr. Benson himself with the intended 
union, was of course among the com- 
pany; but lord Fitxhenry did not ap- 
pear ! Various conjectures were formed 
as to iiis absence. One person declared 
he had observed his carriage at the door 
of his lodgings as he had passed ; 
another, that he was certain he had seen 
him in a distant part of the town not 
long before. The delay was beginning 
to be auk ward, and, at every distant 
sound of wheels, both fathers looked 
anxiously along the street, but in vain. 
At last, the welcome rattle of a carriage 
driving furiously was heard. It stopped 
at Mr. Benson’s door, and in a minute 
lord Fitzhenry, with a flushed cheek, 
hurried into the drawing-room. Auk- 
ward as such an entrance must naturally 
be, still his agitation seemed even be- 
yond what the circumstances of the 
moment would have been likely to pro- 
duce on a young man of the world. 

Lord Fitzhenrv, at twenty-seven, was 
remarkably well-looking, and on his 
countenance and whole figure was that 
stamp of high birth, which, even where 
beauty does not exist, more than com- 
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pensates for its absence. The general 
character of his countenance was that of 
openness and good-humor ; but an agi- 
tated, even a melancholy expression 
now clouded it, which all noticed. 

The marriage ceremony commenced 
immediately. As it proceeded, the 
bridegroom trembled violently. When 
called upon to pronounce his vow, his 
voice was scarcely audible; and as he 
placed the ring on his bride’s hand, he 
nearly let it fall to the ground. 'But all 
was soon finally said and done— fo few 
are the words which, once read over, 
totally change our existence, and fix our 
fate in life for ever ! The usual congra- 
tulations passed, and the chaise and four, 
decorated with bridal favors, rattled to 
the door. Emmeline threw herself sob- 
bing into her mother’s arms — the first 
sob, since those of childhood, which had 
ever been wrung from her light heart. 
Her proud father gaily kissed her cheek, 
addressing her by her new title of “ lady 
Fitzhenry;” then, drawing her arm 
within his, hurried her down stairs, and 
placed her in the carriage, into which 
the ** happy pair” drove off as fast as 
four post-horses could convey them. 

How blank such moments are to those 
wlio remain behind ! The company soon 
separated after the usual breakfast, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Benson were left alone. 
All excitement over, the deserted mo- 
ther’s spirits then sank; mournfully she 
paced the now silent room, and mecha- 
nically removed from the table Emme- 
line’s work-box, which she had .left 
behind her, gazing on her name, en- 
graven on the lid, till her tears burst 
forth. Her distress roused Mr* Benson 
from the trance of exultation in which 
he had been lost as he watched the last 
bridal carriage that had driven from the 
door, and he kindly hastened to his 
wife. — “ Why, my good woman, crying ? 
and on such a dav, when you should be 
so liappy — for shame! for shame!”-- 
Mrs. Benson shook her head mournfully 

God grant it may indeedprove a liappy 
day ! may pur beloved child be so!” and 
she sighed deeply. — “ How can you 
doubt she will?’’^ said her husband; 
** she has every thing, this world can 
give ; rank (and he laid a great stress 
on that word), riches, youth ; and, for 
a husband, a most excellent and accom- 
plished young man, of whom every one 
speaks well; none of your gamolers, 
jockeys, spendthrifts. 1 am sure Em- 
nieline anu ourselves are the envy of all 
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our acquaiiiUnco. Any one iiii^ht be 
pleased and proud to see his daughter so 
ivell nmrried.’* — Mrs. Denson again 
sighed, wiped away her tears, am! then 
quietly returned to her usual avocations. 

After the performance of the nuptial 
ceremony, the bride and bridegroom 
repaired to Arlingford-Hall. The jour- 
ney was melancholy, because Fitzflenry 
was musing on the impropriety of his 
conduct, and Emmeline was too modest 
to break the silence. He resolved to tell 
all to the lady, to let her fully enjoy tin* 
honors, the worldly advantages of* the 
situation he thougdik she had in her 
union with him sought ; to assure her 
he would ever endeavour to make her 
happy, hut that she must never hope for 
his aftections. Often, after an awful 
pause, he resolved to speak, hut each 
time his courage failed him ; and, finding 
all explanation by word of mouth im- 
possible, he then resolved on writing to 
her. For that purpose ho left his bride 
soon after dinner, and she had time to 
ruminate on her situation, before he rr- 
turni'd. When here-appeared, he seemed 
in the feverish state of one who had 
taken a desperate resolution : he hurried 
up to her, asked whether she wished 
for candles, and rang the bell violently 
till it broke. His band shook so much, 
that he tried in vain to tie the string 
together again. Emmeline smiling said, 
she supposed she was more used to 
strings and knots, and begged to assist 
him. As she took the cord^ her hand 
accidentally touched his — it was as cold 
as ice. The servant brought in candles, 
and asked, if bis lordship, or my lady, 
would have supper, or wine and water: 

‘ yes, some wiiic directly,’ said Fitz- 
lienry, hardly conscious of bis demand. 
When it came, he endeavoured to pour 
out some for Emmeline; but twice, from 
the nervous shaking of his hand, he was 
forced to put down the bottle. The bride 
was really alarmed. “ Surely,** she said 
timidly, “ yop are very unwell.** He 
did not seem to heed her, but drank off 
a lar;^ goblet of wine, and then with a 
steamer voice and manner said, ** I have 
something on my mind which I must 
make known to you — perhaps J should 
have rionc it sooner — I thought it best 
for both of us to write it,” and he held 
out his letter : “ Take it with you into 
your own room,” he added, seeing that 
she was going to break the ^eal. He 
took up a candle, gave it her* went with 
her to the door, put bis hand on tlic 


lock, and said, When you have read 
this, forgive me if you can then hasti- 
ly seising her band, whicli be almost 
convulsively grasped, lie left her. 

What poor Emmeline's feelings were, 
can be better imagined than described. 
In one short moment, a thousand vague 
fears and horrors passed through her 
mind. It was her turn now to tremble, 
as, with the dreaded letter in her hand, 
she hurried to her own room. She there 
found her maid, whose presence discon- 
certed her much; hut she resolved to 
take off her gown speedily, and then 
dismiss her. Never before, she thought, 
had her attendant been so slow and te- 
dious. She entangled or pulled every 
string into a knot. At last, her gown 
off-— that beautiful lace gown in which 
her poor mother had that morning, with 
so much pride, . arrayed her — all her 
bridal finery laid aside, she told her maid 
she wanted nothing more. — “Nothing 
more, my lady!” said the maid asto- 
nished ; shall I not put up your lady- 
ship’s hair? Shall I not wait to take 
away your candle? Mrs. Denson desired 
me to** — —and she stopped short. — 

No, I want nothing,’ again said Em- 
meline, in a voice she could hardly 
command. When the servant was gone, 
Emmeline sat for several miOutes with 
the letter in her hand, before she had 
courage to open it. At length, taking 
a violent resolution, she broke the seal, 
and was shocked at the unkind commu- 
nication. 

Such a marriage was necessarily 
The husband, having con- 
tracted it solely with a view of extrica- 
ting his father from embarrassments, and 
having previously connected himself 
with a friend’s wife, for whom he had 
a stronger affection than for Emmeline, 
suffereJ this amiable woman to appear 
as “ a wife and no wife,” and defied the 
opinion of the world: hut ho at length 
saw the folly and baseness of his con- 
duct, and died in her arms with indica- 
tions of penitence. 


THE MARCH OP. INTELLECT, 

illvst rated; from the JSloveto/Penetope. 

Two persons become companions on 
a journey one is a gentleman of the 
old school ; the other, a believer in the 
increasing sense and wisdom of our 
times. Mr. Kippersvin, the intcllceiuat 
man, says to the stranger, ‘ You have 
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hficii abroad, 1 suppose, sir?’ — ‘ 1 have, 
sir,’ said Mr. Primrose, ‘ and that for a 
Jon^ wliile : it is now upwards of six- 
teen years since 1 left England, and 1 
am most happy to return to it. Many 
changes have taken place since 1 went 
abroad, and some, I hope, for the better.’ 
— ‘ Many improvements have indeed 
been made in the course of that time. 
We have improved, for instance, in the 
rapidity with which we travel; our roads 
are us smooth as a bowling green. But 
our greatest improvements of all arc our 
intellectual improvements. We have 
made wonderful strides in the march of 
intellect. England is now the first 
country in the world for all that relates 
to science and art. The cultivation of 
the understanding has advanced most 
astonishingly.’ — ‘ 1 remember noticing 
when I was in India,’ said Mr. Prim- 
rose,' ‘ that the number of publications 
seemed much increased; but many of 
them appeared to be merely light read- 
ing.* — ‘ Very likely, sir ; but we have 
not merely light reading; we have a 
most abundant supply of scientific pub- 
lications; and these are read with the 
utmost avidity by all classes of people, 
especially by the lowejr classes. ^ You 
* have no doubt beard of the formation of 
the mechanics’ institutes?’ — ‘I have, sir,’ 
replied Mr. Primrose; * but 1 am not 
quite awarcof the precise nature of their 
constitution, or the object at which they 
aim. Pcrltaps you can inform me.* — 

* That I can, sir,* said Mr.^Kipperson ; 

* and 1 sliall have great pleasure in so 
doing ; for, to tell you the truth, I am 
a very sealous promoter of these instU 
tutions, the object of which is to give an 
opportunity to artisans, who are em- 
ployed all day in manual labour, to 
acquire a scientific knowlege, not only 
of the art by which they live and at 
which they work, but of every thing 
else which can be known or become a 
subject of human inquiry or interest.* — 

* Blit surely,* interrupted Mr. Primrose, 
‘ it is not designed to convert mecha- 
nical into scientific men. That seems to 
my view rather a contradiction to the 
general order of things.’ — ‘ I beg your 
pardon,’ replied the other; ‘you are 
repeating, I perceive, exploded objec- 
tions. is it possible, do you think, that 
a man should do his work woese for 
understanding something of the philo- 
sophy of it? Is it not far better, where 
it 18 practicable, that a man should act 
as a rational reflecting creature, than as 


a piece of mere machinery ?* — ‘ Very 
true, certainly, sir ; you are right. Ay, 
ay, now I see : you instruct all artisans 
in the philosophy of their several em- 
ployments; fur instance, 1 suppose, you 
teach architecture and read lectures on 
Vitruvius to journeymcn-bricklayers ?* 
— ‘ Nay, sir,* replied^ Mr. Kipperson, 

* we do not carry it quite so far as that.* 
— * Oh ! I beg your pardon,* replied . 
Mr. Priuirose ; ‘ J had not the sligntest 
idea that this was carrying your system 
too far. It might, perhaps, he a little 
refinement on the scheme, to suppose 
that you would teach tailors anatomy ; 
but, after all, I do not see why you 
should start at carrying a matter of this 
kind too far. The poet says, ‘ a little 
knowlege is a dangerous thing;* and, 
for my own part^ I can see no great libe- 
rality in this parsimonious and stinted 
mode of dealing out knowlege; for, 
unless you teach the lo\ver classes all 
that is to be taught, you make (or, more 
properly speaking, k^cp ^up) the di- 
stinction.’ 

Mr. Kipperson was not best pleased 
with these remarks: he saw that his 
fellow-traveler was one of those narrow- 
minded aristocratic people, who are de- 
sirous of keeping the mass of the people 
in gross ignorance, in order that they 
may be the more easily governed and 
imposed upon ; though in good truth it 
has been said, that the ignorant are not 
so easily governed as the enlightened. 
The ingenious and learned Mr. l^ipper- 
son then replied, ‘ You may say what 
you please, sir, in disparagement of the 
system of enlightening the public mind ; 
but surely you must allow that it is far 
better for a poor industrious mechanic 
to attend some lecture on a subject of 
science or philosophy, than to spend his 
evenings in drunkenness and intemper- 
ance.’— 'Indeed, sir, 1 have no wish to 
disparage the system of enlightening the 
public mini); and I am quite of your 
opinion, that it is much more desirable 
that a labouring man—* — ‘ Operative, 
if you please,' said Mr. Kipperson; 'we 
have no labouring men.* — ' Well,* pur- 
sued Mr. Primrose, ‘ operative : the term 
used to be labouring or working, when 
1 was last in England. 1 will agree 
with you, sir, that it is really better that 
an operative should study philosophy, 
than that he should drink an inordinate 
quantity of beer. But do you And, sir, 
tiiat vour system docs absolutely and 
actually produce such effects ?* — ‘ Do 
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we?’ exclaimed Mr. Kipperson triumph- advance as their leisure and opportunity 
antiy: ‘that we certainly and clearly allow them? For, according to your 
do ; it is clear to demonstration ; for, account, the very poorest ot the coni- 
since the establishment of mechanics* miinity are better instructed now, than 
institutes, the excise has fallen off very were the gentry when I lived in Kii^- 
considerably. And to what can that land.’ — * hdiicatioii, sir,’ answered Mr. 
deficiency be owing, if it be not to the Kipperson, with the tone of an oracle, 
fact which I have stated, that the oper- ‘ is altogctlicr upon the advance. The 
iitivcs tind philosophy a far more agree- science of instruction has reached a 
able recreation after labour than drink- point of perfection which was never an- 
ing strong beer?’ — ‘You may be right, ticipated; .indeed, I may say, we are 
sir, and 1 have no doubt you are; but, astonished at ourselves. The time is 
as 1 liavc been so long out of Knglandi now arrived when the only ignorant and 
it is not to be wondered at, that mi^ uninforincfl persons are those who have 
ideas liave not been able to keep pace had tlie misfortune to he educated at our 
with the rapid strides which education public schools and universities ; for in 
has made in England during that time, them there is no improvement. 1 have 
I am very far from wishing to throw myself witnessed the most shocking and 
any objection or obstacle in the way of egregious ignorance in those men who 
human improvement. You call these call thenisidves masters of arts. They 
establishments ‘mechanics’ institutions;’ know nothing in the world about agri- 
hut pray, sir, do you not allow any culture, architecture, botany, ship-build- 
except mechanics to enjoy the beneht of ing, navigation, ornithology, political 
them?’ Now there is a very numerous* oeconomy, icthyology, zoology, or any 
class of men, and women too (for 1 of the thousand sciences with which all 
should think that so enlightened an age the reslofthe world is intimate, i have 
would not exclude women from the actually heard an Oxford student, when 
acquisition of knowlegc) who have looking over a manufactory at Birrning- 
inuch leisure and little learning — 1 ham, ask sncli questions as shewed that 
mean the servants of the nobility and he was totally ignorant even of the nidi- 
gentry at the west end of the town. It rnents of bultoii-ntaking.’^* Astonish-^ 
would he charitable to instruct them ing ignorance!’ exclaimed Mr. Prim- 
also in the sciences. How pleasant it rose, who was rather sleepy ; ‘ 1 dare 
must be now for the coachman and foot- say they make it a rule to teach nothing 
man, who arc waiting at the door of a but ignorance at the two universities.’ — 
house for their master and mistress, at ‘ I believe you are right, sii*,* said Mr, 
or after midnight, instead of sleeping on Kipperson, rubbing liis hands with cold 
the carriage, or sivearing and bias- ana ecstasy ; ‘ those universities have 
pheming, "as they too frequently do, to been a deaa weight on tlie country for 
nave, a knowlegc of astronomy, and centuries; but their inanity and weak- 
study the movements of the planets ! ness will be exposed, and the whole 
Is there no provision made for these system exploded. There is not a com- 

S oor people?’ — ‘ Certainly there is,* said mon boys^school in the kingdom which 
fr. Kipperson. ‘ There are cheap pub- does not teach ten times more useful 
lications which treat of all the arts and knowlege than both the universities put 
sciences, so that, for the small charge together, and all the public schools into 
of six-pence, a gentleman’s coachman the bargain. W^hy, sir, if you send a 
may, in the couree of a fortnight, be- boy to school now, he does not spend, 
come fully acquainted with the Newto- as he did formerly, ten or twelve years 
nian theory.* Mr, Primrose was now in learning the Latin grammar; but now 
delighted and astonished; he could he learns Latin and Greek, and French, 
hardly believe his senses ; he began to German, Spanish, Italian, dancing, 
imagine that he must himself be the drawing, music, mapping, the use of 
most ignorant and uninformed person the globes, chemistry, liistory, botany, 
in his majesty’s dominions. *But,* con- mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, hy- 
tinued he, ‘ if those persons, whose drodynamics, astronomy, geology, gym- 
timo and attention are of necessity so nasties, architectnre, engineering, bal- 
much occupied, are become so well in* looning, and many more useful and 
formed, do others, who have greater indispensable arts and sciences, so that 
leisure, keep pace with them ; or, I he is fitted for any station in life, from 
should say, do they keep as much in the a prime minister down to a shoeblack/ 
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The Kustzilba^h, 


Before this speech was finished, Mr. 
Primrose was fast asleep ; but short is 
the sleep in a coach that travels by night. 
The coach stopped and awoke him from 
a frightful dream. We do not wish to 
terrify onr readers, hut we must relate 
the dream in conseouence of its singu- 
larity. He dreamed, then, that he was 
in the island of Laputa, and that, having 
provoked the indignation of some of the 
learned professors by expressing a doubt 
as to the practicability of sonu; of their 
schemes, he was sentenced to be buried 
alive under a pyramid of encyclopaedias. 
Just as the cruel people were putting 
the sentence into execution, he awoke 
and found his coat<collar almost in his 
mouth, and heard the words geology 
and physiology from the lips of his tei- 
low-traveler. He was very glad to find 
that matters were no worse.** 


THE KUZZ1LBA31I, a Talc of Khoraaan, 

3 VOLS. 

The hope of rivaling the fame of 
Haj ji Baba, has impelled another writer, 
who is evidently well acquainted with 
Oriental manners and customs, to throw 
his personal experience into the form of 
a fanciful tile ; and he has evinced con- 
siderable talent in the execution of his 
pleasing task ; but his judgement is not 
equally conspicuous, for he has very 
aukvvardly introduced a second story, 
instead of interweaving or connecting it 
with the principal tale, and the super- 
natural agency is badly managed. 

Ismael, a young Persian, is carried 
away from his father's ruined habitation 
by a party of Toorkoinaii marauders.— 
Pie passes the time of his captivity on 
the hanks of the Oxus, under the appel- 
lation of Kvzzilbaah or Red-Head (a 
name given to the Persians in general), 
and strengthens his frame and sharpens 
his courage by manly exercises and mar- 
tial exploits. He at length escapes 
across the desert, and enters into the 
service of Nadir Shah, whom he follow^ 
from one victory to another, until his 
adventures terminate in* the felicity of 
marriage. 

The incident which has ' the chief 
influence on his subsequent fortune, is 
iiis introduction to Nadir's brothert 
while he is wandering in the desert after 
his escape. The interview is described 
with due spirit. — ‘‘The loud neighing 
of my Iiorse awoke me with a start, as 


the first light of dawn broke in the east. 
Quickly springing on my feet, 1 looked 
around for the cause of alarm, and saw 
a single horseman advancing. To 
tighten my girdle round my loins, to 
string my DOW, and prepare two or three 
arrows for use, was but the work of a 
few moments ; before these preparations, 
however, were completed, the stranger 
was close at hand. Fitting an arrow to 
my bow, I placed myself upon guard, 
and examined him narrowly as he ap- 
proached. He was a man of goodly 
stature and powerful frame ; his hard 
countenance, strongly marked, and fur- 
nished with a thick black beard, bore 
testimony of exposure to many a blast, 
bnt it still preserved a prepossessing ex- 
pression of good-humor and benevolence. 
His turban, sadly torn, and twisted here 
and there with small steel chains, was 
wound around a red cloth cap, that rose 
in four peaks high above the bead. His 
riding-coat of crimson cloth mucli 
stained and faded; opening at the 
^bosom, showed the linns of a coat of 
mail which he wore below; a yellow 
shawl formed his girdle; his huge 
trowsers, of thick, fawn-colored Ker- 
man woollen-stuff, fell in folds over the 
large red boots in which his legs were 
cased ; by his side hung a crooked 
scimitar in a black scabbard, and from 
the bolsters of his saddle peeped out the 
butt-ends of a pair of pistols — weapons 
of which 1 then^knew not the use, any 
more than of the match-lock which was 
%luDg at his back. He was mounted 
on a powerful but jaded horse, and ap- 
peared to have already traveled far. 

When this striking figure had ap- 
proached within thirty yards, 1 called 
out in the Turkish language, commonly 
used in Uie country, “ Whoever thou art, 
come no nearer on thy peril, or 1 shall 
salute thee with this arrow from my 
bow!"— ‘‘Why, boy," returned, the 
stranger, in a deep manly voice, and 
speaking in the same tongue, thou art 
a bold lad, truly! but set thy hea|^ at 
rest, 1 mean thee no harm." — “Nay," 
rejoined I, “ 1 am on foot and alone.' 1 
know thee not, nor thy intentions; 
either retire at once, or show thy sin- 
cerity by setting thyself on' equal terras 
with me ; dismount from thy steed, and 
then I fear thee not, whatever be thy 
designs. Beware !" and so saying, I 
drew noy arrow to the head, and pointed 
it toward him. “ By the head of my 
father!" cried the stranger, “thou art 
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an absolute youth ! — but 1 like thee 
well ; thy heart is stout, and thy demand 
is just; the slieep trusts not the wolf 
when it meets him in the plain, nor do 
we acknowlepc every stranger in the 
desert for a friend. See,** continued he, 
dismounting actively, yet with a weight 
that made the turf ring again, See, I 
ield my advantage; as for thy arrows, 
oy, 1 fear them not.*’ With that he 
slung a small shield, which he bore at 
his bach, before him, as if to cover his 
face, in case of treacliery on my part, 
and, leaving his horse where it stood, he 
advanced to me. 

“ Taught from my youth to suspect 
and to guard against treachery, I still 
kept a wary eye on the motions of the 
stranger. *But there was something, in 
his open though rugged countenance 
and manly hearing, that claimed and 
won my confidence. Slowly 1 lowered 
my hand, and relaxed the still drawn 
string of my bow, as he strode up to 
me with a firm coiupcrsed step. — * Youth,* 
said he, * had my intentions been hos- 
tile, it is not thy arrows or thy bow, no, 
nor tby sword and spear, that could 
have stood thee much in stead, I am 
too old a soldier, and too well defended 
against such weapons, to fear them from 
so young an arm. But I am neither 
enemy nor traitor to attack Ihee una- 
wares : I have traveled far during the 
past night, and meap to refresh myself 
awhile in this spot beTore 1 proceed; 
thou * meanest not,’ added he with a 
smile, ‘ to deny me the boon which’ 
Allah extends to all his creatures? 
What, still suspicious ? Come* then, 1 
will increase thy advantage, and try to 
win thy confidence.* With that he un- 
buckled his sword, and threw it with 
his matchlock upon the turf. < See me 
now unarmed ; wilt thou yet trust me ?’ 
— Who could have doubted longer? I 
thi*ew down my bow and arrows ; ‘ Par- 
don,* cried 1, ‘ my tardy confidence ; 
but he that has escaped with difficulty 
from many perils, fears even their sha- 
dow — here are bread and salt; eat thou 
of them; thou art then my guest, and 
that sacred tie secures the faith of both.’ 
The stranger, with another smile, took 
the offered food. ‘ See, youth, I am 
forward to prove my sincerity. 1 con- 
sent to be thy guest, as thou wast first 
in occupation ot this spot; and, indeed, 

I am like to profit by it, seeing thy 
stores seem better and larger than mine; 
it is some days since I have eaten a bit 
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of bread like this. But now, with thy 
leave, I shall bring hither my weary 
horse, that he too may rest and be re- 
freshed.* He gave a long whistle, and 
the animal came trotting to his call; 
then loosing the saddle, he scraped the 
sweat and dust from his sides, rubbed 
him heartily for a while, pressed his 
muscles, and drew his joints after the 
fashion of a good ami careful groom ; 
then throwing over him a horse-cloth of 
felt, which had been fastened to the 
saddle, permitted him to graze at will. 
In all this i assisted, and gained many 
commendations for my willingness and 
dexterity. — ‘So ! well done, young man, 
one may see that thou hast learned to 
tend a horse ; there, rub his nose well ; 
lift up that off fore-leg till its joints 
crack again; now pull his tail, nothing 
pleases a wearied horse more than that 
— wc*ll then clap this cloth on him to 
keep liis loins warm.* 

“After this task had been performed, 
the stranger, turning to me, said, ‘Sec, 
the first beams of the sun have lighted 
up that distant mountain ; it is the hour 
ot prayer, a duty 1 never neglect, nei- 
ther should *st thou omit it.* The 
stranger performed his ablutions in the 
clear stream, and used it as men do 
who have toiled long. He bathed his 
head, his breast, and feet, and let the 
cool water stream over his beard. He 
then prayed long and devoutly, pro- 
strating his forehead upon a piece of 
clay brought from Kerbelah. As 1 was 
less accustomed to protracted devotions, 
my prayers were sooner over, and I felt 
half ashamed at the circumstance: at 
last he rose and approached me : ‘ And 
now, youth, let us see what we can 
muster for breakfast.’ He then produced 
very stale bread and cheese, and a few 
withered roots of garlick. ‘ Here,* 
cried he, opening wide his eyes, ‘ here is 
a pretty mess for a hungry man indeed ! 

1 nope, young man, you are better sup- 
plied ; if not, come share with me and 
welcome; there is enough to keep life 
in our bodies till we reach better quart- 
ers,* — ‘Remember,’ said I, ‘thou art my 
guest; we join stocks on this occasion, 
at all events, and I have plenty for both.’ 
With that 1 produced my store, which 
was very respectable ; it consisted, it is 
true, only of oarlcy bread, but less an- 
cient than that of my new friend, with 
some tolerable cheese, some dried plums 
of Bokhara, and grape jell)r, all good of 
their kinds, and iUl in sufficicMit quantity 
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to quiet uiiy bciuples lie liuve 

felt at iiitn tVrin^- witli my proper allow- 
ance. IiwUmmI, sucli scruples seemed to 
be foreign to his frank and liberal nature, 
aiid Ik; eyed the eatables with a look that 
sulhciently declared how welcome they 
were.— “ Hah, my young friend, you 
travel well provided — such things are 
not to be picked up in every corner of 
the desert: let us fall to, in the naind of 
Hod * — VVe then fell upon the victuals 
like men who had fasted long, and who 
might not soon again find wherewithal 
to satisfy their appetites. At length, 
both being satisfied, and a pause having 
ensued, the stranger took orrasioii to 
remark on the singularity of finding a 
youth like myself alone in so dangerous 
and desert a country. But, greatly as 1 
had been prepossessed in favor of my 
new fiiena by his frank deportment, 1 
did not think it altogether prudent to 
intrust him with my story ; 1 therefore 
merely replied, that I had traveled from 
a great distance, and had encountered 
many dangers, but that, by the mercy of 
H(><1, 1 had been preserved in the great- 
est extremily, and got mv store of pro- 
visions replenished when nearly ex- 
hausted.—* Well,’ said the stranger, ‘ I 
press not to know thy secret ; yet thou 
art young, and, though bold and cau- 
tious for thy ) ears, nnghtest not he the 
worse for assistance from one who has 
seen something of the w'orld, and who 
well knows every foot of these dangerous 
plains. Thou hast seen that 1 seek not 
to harm thee, and 1 tell thee, youth, 
there is something in thy look that 
draws me strongly to thee. Thy garb 
would speak thee a Kuzzilbash ; but 
thy horse and his harness, with thy 
spear, how and arrows, arc those of the 
sons of the desert: — I might *, for 
well 1 know their fashion, that they 
belong to the tribe' of I’ckeh yet there 
is something of more noble lineage in thy 
large dark ey^s, thy high straight nose, 
and the smile which. plays around thy 
month. Hut be thou who thou mayest, 
Ibrahim Beg Keerkloo would never 
take a base advantage, even of a foe, 
whose guest lie hath been^ and with 
whom he hath eaten bread and salt, and 
whose hand has been given, as to a 
friend, in the broad desert !’ 

That our author has the eye of an art- 
ist, we might be' induced* to believe 
from the following pictures(|i;ie delinea- 
tion. — “ l-n one place, the nVerj which 
sometimes was hardly visible among the 
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reeds, tnok a sweep beneath a shoulder 
of the bank rather higher than tin; rest, 
and swelled out into a little lake; a 
white sandy beach bounded its waters at 
the foot of this bank, which rose above 
it, covered with green turf. Nearly in 
the centre of this beach, a spring of clear 
cold water, which took its rise some 
hundred yards otf, under a rock, fell 
into tlie lake. So tempting a spot had 
not been neglected in days of yore : the 
spring, from its source to the margin of 
the lake, had been enclosed wifliin a 
garden, wliich, to judge by its remains, 
must have belonged to some powerful 
personage. Much care had, at all 
events, been taken to embellish the gar- 
den; canals, with stone eisferns, had 
once adorned it, and fountains might be 
traced, which scattered the pnr«‘ waters 
of the stream around to cool. the air. — 
Many stumps, for the most part quite 
decayed, though some still threw ont a 
few sickly shoots, proved that groves 
of orange, pomegranate, and otlier friiit 
trees; once flourished here, and long 
slenddr runners of the vine still crept 
among the tangled weeds. Just upon 
the edge of the bank, the little stream, 
aftej^lling a canal, had been trained to 
fall wer an artificial cascade of stone, 
the sides of which had been adorned 
with, ornaments of tlie same; but the 
canal w^as almost obliterated, and the 
stone over which the water rushed was 
broken, and had fallen in such a maimer 
as to confine the stream still more. A 
rude spout of stone had been placed so 
as t4> collect it in the basin below, and 
to enable the women to fill their water- 
vessels more easily. A huge old syca- 
more tree grew on one side, and over- 
shadowed the basin ; and a vine, which 
had rooted itself among the broken 
stones, formcJl a still closer covering, 
protecting the water from the rays of 
the sun, so as to render it always* cool 
and refreshing. It was a delicious spot, 
and had become the favourite rendez- 
vous of the .whole neighbourhood. The 
women came morning and evening to 
fill their water-skins; the elders of the 
men met to smoke under the shade, and 
the youths to talk over their exploits 
performed or anticipated, to play at 
games* of chance, and listen to tales, or 
to gossip with the women ; the children 
sported below upon the green bank, or 
threw ^^themselves into the sparkling 
waters of the little lake at its foob’ 

A scene moVe connected with polished 
2q 
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life is represented with some degree of 
elegance and force. — 1 perceived that 
I was in a small apartment, exquisitely 
fitted up with all that could contribute 
to comfort and to luxury. The roof 
was painted with flowers of azure and 
gold ; richly flowered hangings of felt 
and silk covered the greater part of the 
walls: and the shdves and recesses 
were filled with china and other oriia> 
mental toys. Carpets of the most bril- 
liant colours covered the door, and along 
the top and sides of the room were spread 
the thickest and softest cloths of Ker- 
man. A brilliant fire of wood, blazing 
in a handsome recess, diffused at once 
delightful fragrance and a genial heat 
through the apartment; and several 
silver lamps, and candlesticks bearing 
waxen tapers, shed a liglit equal to that 
of noon-day. But it was not imme- 
diately that these particulars could be 
observed, for niy whole faculties were 
at first engrossed by one object ; and 
that was a lady of majestic mien, riclity 
dressed, who sat leaning upon a silken 
cushion, at the upper end of the 'apart- 
ment. She was tall and elegantly 
formed ; a vest of green velvet, embroid- 
ered wiih gold and lined with fur^ was 
confined about her waisfrby an ofilige- 
coloured shawl, while another of rich 
crimson, and of ample dimensions, float- 
ed around her person, and fell in grace- 
ful folds almost to her feet. A black 
silk veil, falling from lier large turban, 
half- hid and half-displayed a face which 
left the gazer no power of dwelling on 
minor beauties. The black-peniciled 
brow rose over an eye full and dark as 
the antelope’s, but piercing and com- 
manding like the eagle’s, while a cheek, 
vying in its hue with the blossom of the 
pomejgranate, gave earnest of all the 
loveliness which was yet concealed. — 
She clapped her hands three times, upon 
which a private door opened, and some 
female slaves entered, bearing trays 
covered with the choicest dishes. Our 
appetites, were counted by' the most 
delicately-seasoned kabauhs and stews, 
omelettes, creams, and sweetmeats ; and 
the richest sherbets of pomegranates, of 
limes, and of cinnamon, flavored with 
rose-water, mantled in china basins, to 
quench our thirst. Fatima, with the 
sweetest smile, now invited me te sit by 
herself, and helped me with her own 
hand to the choicest morsels, first tasting 
them to give them an additional relish. 
I in my turn, when I folind a dish of 


surpassing flavour, entreated her to ac 
cept a portion from iny hand." 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY PROM CON- 
ST ANTlNOPliE TO ENGLAND, by tht 

Rev, R, IFalsh, ll.d. 1828. 

A WORK of this kind becomes parti- 
cularly interesting at a time when the 
Turkish empire in Europe is exposed to 
such danger as to be (we hope]J on the 
eve of extinction. The incorrigible bar- 
barians of the Crescent have too long 
been suffered to pollute the soil of Eu- 
rope, and to oppress our Christian 
brethren in every form of tyranny and 
insult. The apprehension of Russian 
aggrandisement, in the event of their 
expulsion, ought not to be put in the 
balance against the credit and advantage 
of that act of political justice wliich 
would confine them to Asia Minor, or 
drive them to their original haunts. 

Dr. Walsh, acting as chaplain to the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, 
had many opportunities of accurate ob- 
servation, and his accounts in general 
are apparently faithful. While he admits 
that the Turks have some powerful 
means of resistance, he is of opinion 
that all their efforts cannot avert or long 
delay their ruin. — “ Their great appre- 
hension is, that the Russian invasion 
will be made by sea; and, in this per- 
suasion, the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus resemble one continued fortress, 
from the Sea of Marmora to the Black 
Sea. In the year 1821, when a rupture 
was apprehended with Russia, all the 
castles were completely repaired, and 
additional batteries were erected on 
every point of land which bore advan- 
tageously on the channel, so as to pre- 
sent a most formidable obstruction to 
any approach by water. Such batteries, 
however, will be altogether untenable if 
attacked on the land side, the high 
ground above tl\e shores of the Bos- 
phorus every where commanding them ; 
and, if a landing should be effected any 
where in the rear, they must be imme- 
diately abandoned. 

• • # • • 

**Whcnl contemplated, on my tra- 
vels, the extent of the Turkish terri- 
tory, the fertility of the soil, .the abun- 
dance of the resources, the caitle and 
corn it produced, and the interminable 
capability it possessed of .pjoducing 
more; tlie large cities of Adrianople, 
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Shumla, Rutscliuk, and the mnltitude 
of villages scattered over the country ; 
— when I considered the despotic go- 
vernment that had absolute power over 
all these resources, to direct them in 
whatever manner and to whatever extent 
it pleased, and that this was but a small 
portion of the vast empire which ex- 
tended over three parts of the globe, — 
it seemed as if the Turkish power was 
a sleeping lion, which had only to rouse 
itself ^ and crush its opponents. But 
when, on the other hand, 1 saw the 
actual state of this fine country, —its 
resources neglected, its fields lying 
waste, its towns tn ruins, its popula- 
tion decaying, and not only the traces 
of human labour, but of human exist- 
ence, every day becoming obliterated ; 
— in fine, when I saw all the people 
about them advancing in the arts of civi- 
lised life, while they alone were sta- 
tionarv, and the European Turk of this 
day diifering little from his Asiatic 
ancestor, except only in having lost the 
fierce energy which then puslied him 
on : — when 1 considered this, i was led 
to conclude that the lion did not sleep, 
but was dying, and after a few fierce 
convulsions would never rise ^ain.*’ 

Our author says, “ The Turks ob- 
tained possession of their European em- 
pire under a Mahomet, and they are 
(irnily persuaddd that it will be lost 
under a Mahomet, — and that Mahomet 
the present sultan.'* But this remark is 
founded on a vulgar error. We know 
that this name is written in many diffe- 
rent ways — Mohammed^ Mahoma^ Ma^ 
hommedy Mehcmet^ and Mahomet, The 
first mode is right, and the other read- 
ings are corruptions ; yet they all refer 
to the same appellation; while Mah* 
moud^ though it so nearly resembles the 
name of the Arabian prophet, is as 
different in effect as our John is from 
JameSi or George from Gregory, The 
Turks cannot entertain that supersti- 
tious dread of which the chaplaiiTspeaks, 
because they know that the names are 
substantially different. If the reigning 
grand-signor could claim the prophet's 
name, he would be styled Mohammed 
the Fifths as four of his predecessors 
bore that appellation ; but it is certain 
that he is called Mahmoud the Second^ 
and this well-attested point settles th^ 
dispute. 

This sublime personagn^seeips be 
a favorite with Dr. Walsh, who cannot, 
however, deny his horrible cruelties.— 


“ The number of janisaries destroyed by 
his order is variously reported, beside 
those who perished at the barracks and 
in the streets, multitudes were caught 
and privately strangled in the houses 
where they were found : all the officers, 
with the exception of a few of high rank 
who had joined the sultan's party, were 
known to have perished ; and the gene- 
ral opinion is, that 20,000 were sacrificed 
on the occasion. Arubas and other 
machines were employed for several 
'days in dragging down the mangled 
bodies, and casting them into theliar- 
bour and the Bosphorua. Here they 
lay till, becoming buoyant by cor- 
ruption, they rose to the top, and were 
floated into the sea of Marmora, where 
the eddies frequently carried them into 
still water, covering the surface with 
large putrid masses, in which boats and 
ships were sometipies entangled and 
delayed. 

Since, the destruction of the janisa- 
ries, a death-like tranquillity has reign- 
ed at Constantinople, which no cause of 
excitement can disturb. Had the public 
mind been in that sensitive state when 
the news of the battle of Navarino ar- 
rived, which displayed itself at the 
breuking-out of the Greek rebellion, it 
is highly probable that th.e whole of the 
Frank population would have fallen 
victims to a popular phrensy, which no 
authority could control.. But the spirits 
of the people were subdued, and their 
courage broken down; and the ordi- 
nary causes of irritation were powerless 
to move them. Whether the discipline 
of the new corps can supply the want of 
this undisciplined energy in future en- 
counters, remains to be tried. Had the 
new system time to organise itself : had 
habit rendered the discipline agreeable 
to the Turkish soldier, and practice 
made him expert, — no doubt it would 
have been a renovation which would 
have infused energy and vigour into a 
decaying system; but the Turkish 
empire seems just now in a perilous 
state of imbecility, the old military 
being destroyed, the new unorganised ; 
their courage subdued,, their attachment 
alienated ; and just at the critieal mo- 
ment threatened with a combination of 
force such as they never, ill their Highest 
state of ^wer, bad to encounter. The 
sultan who has effected this perilous 
undertaking, in which so many of his 
predecessors failed, is a man, not in the 
prime, but still in the vigour of life. 
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He biioaMNleil iMusti'iplia in the year 
1808, aiul .SI) has been on the throne 
twenty ve.u-s. He is^now the only sur- 
vivor, 1 belie\L*, of thirty cliihlren — fif- 
teen hoys and fifteen jifirls — which his 
fatlier left, and is the la,st of the pro- 
phot*s male race of an a^o fit to rci^n; 
and it is to this circumstance, they say, 
lie is indebted for Ids inviolability. — 
Had there been another of the sacred 
race old cnouji^h to substitute in his 
place, the jaiusaries would have long 
since deposed him. He had two sons, 
one about the age of ten, to whom their 
eyes were turned as his successor, when 
he should arrive at competent years; 
and he knew, liy experience, it was as 
easy for them to do this as to say it; 
for botli of his predecessors had been 
strangled, one of whom was Jiis own 
brother. His son prematurely died; 
and it was reported that he had been 
removefl from the world by his own 
father, lest he shoixld he set up in his 
place. Jt is known, liowever, that the 
boy died uf the small-pox, and that his 
father Iras given an extraordinary ex- 
ample to his subjects, by having his 
surviving chihlren vaccinated; and so 
has shewn, in one instance at least, a 
disposition to adopt European improve- 
ments in things not merely military. 
He is, moreover, a man well vorsed in 
oriental literature, writes ami under- 
stands Arabic well ; and his hatasherifs, 
whicli he ahvays dictates, and sometimes 
writes with his own hand, are ailmired 
for their style and composition. He is 
not a man of a morose or cnicl dispo- 
'•ition ill his oivn family; on the con- 
trary, he has several daughters by dif- 
fnreiit mothers, to all of whom he is 
affectionately attached; and in bis ordi- 
nary intercourse in private life he is 
urbane and affable. His public con- 
duct, however, has been marked by 
extraordinary fierceness and unrelenting 
rigour, not only to rayas, but to Turks 
themselves; and in tfiis he has shewn 
an impartial disregard to human life, 
and not a strict adherence to human 
obligations, liut, whatever his con- 
duct has been to his own subjects, to 
those of other nations he lias afforded 
the most inviolable protection. He Ims 
fliscontinued the barbarous practice of 
Ills predecessors,in sending ambassadors 
to tne Seven Towers; instead of winch, 
Avlienever they disagree, viud are dis- 
posed to denart, he affords them every 
lacilily, and those of their nation who 


please to remain are in &>cciii'ity. Dur- 
ing the pbrensied excitement of the 
populace, which took place at the hreak- 
iiig-out of the Greek insurrection, the 
odium and prejudice of the Turks ex- 
tended to all Christians; yet the Franks 
were perfectly safe, while the Greeks 
were shot without mercy wherever they 
were met by the mob ; and, notwith- 
standing a few accidents which occurred 
to indiinduals in the confusion, we never 
liesitated to walk abroad, cither In the 
town or its vicinity, for business or 
amusement, though every Turk was 
armed with a yafagan and case of loaded 
pistols, which he was rea<ly to use on 
the .slightest provocation. On more 
recent occasions, ivhere such real cause 
of complaint and irritation existed, it is 
but justice to the sultin to say, that his 
moderation and good faith have afford- 
ed examples which the best Christian 
nations iu Europe might l»e proinl to 
follow.** 

Of the stupid ignorann* and obsti- 
nacy of the Turkisfi character striking 
instances are given. — “The Turks are 
so rude and ignorant, that they think a 
man degraded who understands any 
other language than Turkish: when I 
addressed Mustapha, therefore, in Eng- 
lish at the post-house, he woubl not 
answer, as it would have exposed us 
both to the contempt aiul insult ot tlu 
fellows about u.s, from which he had no 
means of protection. This ileteraiined 
hostility to Unowlege is, perliujis, the 
most extraordinary trait in the 'I'lirkish 
character, and distinguishes them from 
every other nation at Uie present dav- 
it is hardly possible to conceive a people 
priding themselves on being ignorant, 
and despising those who are not so. 
The only one 1 ever heard of, who ac- 
quired a'knowlege of a Frank language, 
was Mustapha, and he was a renegado, 
and did it at the hazard of his life. 
The prejudice is not less among the 
upper and educated classes. The 'I’urks, 
ill their intercourse with foreign nations, 
are always obliged to use rayas as inter- 
preters. Tlie important function of 
dragoman to the Porte was always per- 
formed by Greeks before tlie late insur- 
rection ; and, when the Turks tiionght 
they* could no longer confide in them, 
^here could not be found in the empire 
one, of themselves, capable or willing 
to bold a c<i|pKnunlcat\ou in a foreign 
langnagt?, and they were obliged to 
confer the .sihb'iiioii uii a Jen', Tlicv 
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havo. siuci! Ihut, however, established a 
seminary for the instruction of a few 
voung Tuiks in tlie diifercnt Frank 
iamruaifes, that tliey may be able to 
undertake and dischargee a duty so im- 
portant and coniidential, and no longer 
depend on the suspicious iidelity of 
■strangers. This tardy and reluctant 
adoption of a measure so indispensable, 
is a .strong proof of the pertinacity with 
wiiicli they adhere to ancient prejudices, 
which no one but a man of the energetic 
rharacter of the present sultan could 
dare to oppose, or oppose with any 
eifcct.” 

jb « « 

T had occasion to remark the strange 
aptitude of a Turk to differ from a 
Frank, even in his most triding habits, 
'rhe house next to a barber’s shop 
was ill progress of building, and there 
was a man w'riting down some inventory. 
All the persons 1 saw engaged were 
working in a manner opposite^ to our 
usage. The barber pushed the. razor 
from him — ours draws it to him; the 
carpenter, on the contrary, drew the 
saw to him, for all the teeth were set 
in — ours pushes it from him, for all the 
teeth are set out ; the mason sat while 
he laid the stones — ours always stands ; 
the scrilie wrote on his hand, and from 
right to left — ours always writes on a 
dcsic or table, and from left to right: 
hut the most ridiculous difference ex- 
isted in the manner of building the 
fiousc. IVc begin at the bottom, and 
linish to the top; this house was a frame 
of wood, which the Turks began at the 
top, and the upper rooms were finished 
and inhabited while all below was like 
a lantern. However absurd these mt- 
mitio! may appear to you, the^ aire traits 
of Turkish character, which iorm, with 
other things, a striking peculiarity. It 
is now three centuries and three quarters 
since they tdok €oiii^antinople : during 
all that tune they have been in constant 
contact with European habits and man- 
ners, and, at times, even penetr:ited as 
fur as Vienna, and so occupied tlie very 
centre of Christendom. Yet, while all 
the people around them have been ad- 
vancing in the march of improvement, 
in various ways, they have stood still 
and refused to move ; and such is their 
repugnance -to any assimilation, that 
almost all the men who attempted to 
improve them, liave ikUen victim^.to 
their temerity, or ihc T'urks tliciusclves 
have perished in resistance; and, wdth 
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very few exceptions, the great body of 
them are, at this day, tfhe same puerile, 
prejudiced, illiterate, intractable, stub- 
born race, that left the mourituins of 
Asia; and so indisposed are they to 
amalgamate with us in any way, that 
they still preserve a marked distinction 
in the greatest ns well us in the iniiintest 
things.” 


CURIOUS TRAVELS OP A DIPLOMATIST 
in the Interior of Mexieo, 

The visitors of different parts of Eng- 
land, provided that they have plenty of 
money, which tna^ be called the sinews 
of travel as well as of war, may com- 
mand such luxurious accommodation as 
will almost make them forget the com- 
forts and delights of home ; but this is 
rarely the case in other countries of 
Europe; — still less can it be expected 
in South- America. 

Speaking of one of his excursions 
from the. Mexican capital, Mr. Ward 
say«, We proceeded to Huehuetoca, 
where we slept. It was long since the 
inn there had opened its gates to such a 
cavalcade as ours but, bad as the ac- 
commodations were, wo determined al- 
ways to stop at the imis, in lieu of pri- 
vate houses, except in places where we 
intended to pass some days, on account 
of the inconvenience with which the 
reception of so numerous a party must 
have been attended any where else. 

“ Mrs. \yard was accompanied by two 
Mexican maids, who, with the children, 
occupied a l^rge coach, drawn by eight 
mules. As we shut up our house in the 
capital, our whole establishment attend- 
ed us, although with some chancres of 
character, in order the better to suit them 
to our purposes upon the road. For 
instance, one of the footmen acted as 
postilion, and, with the coachman, took 
entire charge of the coach, while a lad, 
who had been employed in the kitchen, 
appeared in the double capacity of male- 
driver and cook* In addition to these, 
we had three servants for house-work 
upon the road; two men to drive the 
baggage-mules, and two stable-men to 
take charge of the horses ; and, although 
the number may appear large, yet sucfi 
were the complicated wants of the party, 
the various beds to put up and unmake, 
and the difficulty in obtaining provi- 
sions, that It waft all that our united 
rftorts rould accomplish to get into 
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marcliing order at seven oY'lock in the 
morning, before ivhich time we seldom 
found it possible to set out. One man 
was generally sent in advance to secure 
rooms, and to act as purveyor; this 
duty devolved upon a fine athletic 
fellow called Hilario, who had served as 
an artillery-man during the war of inde- 
endence, and who retained enough of 
is old military habits to make a most 
•valuable avant-courter. Mounted on 
an excellent horse, he scoured the coun- 
try in every direction, and if milk, meat, 
or vegetables, were to be found, we 
always had them for our evening meal. 

“ The party consisted of Mrs. Ward, 
Mr. Martin, the French consul-general. 
Dr. Wilson, Mr. Carrington, and my- 
self. We were afterwards joined by 
the messenger to the mission, Don Ra- 
fael Beraza, and formed, with our serv- 
ants, a squadron of sixteen men, well 
mounted and armed, with eight bag- 
gage-mules, and as many loose horses, 
which composed^ the advanced-guard. 
The great Mexican coach followed.. 
The servants rode next, with their sa- 
bres, guns, and lassos, all dressed in the 
leathern ranchero costume, which, in 
addition to its convetjiience in other- 
respects, had the recommendation of 
being the cheapest possible traveling 
dress ; and we ourselves brought up .tlie 
rear, to pick up stragglers, and to keep 
the party together. In very bad ground, 
the order of march was reversed, and 
we took the lead ourselves, in order to 
examine the ravines, and to ascertain 
the spot where the carriage could cross 
with least damage. In this respect Hi- 
lario was of the greatest use, for he had 
the eye of a hawk, and some idea of the 
powers of wood and iron, and knew 
that there were some things which it 
was impossible for them to bear. His 
countrymen in general drive over or 
through every tiling, and look excess- 
ively surprised when an unfortunate 
wheel gives way with a crash, after 
surviving trials, which it would make 
an English coachmaker’s hair stand on 
end to look at, 1 could not imagine, at 
hrst, to what the toughness of Mexican 
wheels Was due ; for they are clumsily 
put togetlier, and the iron part is com- 
posed of separate pieces, instead of form- 
ing one compact circle. But then the 
whole is so nound up with stripes of 
raw hide, which contract in the son, that 
it will rather bend than break, and can 
liardly fall to pieces under any circum- 


stances. It sometimes indeed assumes 
rather an oval than a circular form, but 
this fault corrects itself; the projectinr^ 
parts .are worn down by the rough and 
rocky roads ; and as to any little addi- 
tional motion daring the process, it so 
seldom falls to the lot of a Mexican to 
glide over the country with the sort of 
even movement to which Mr. Mac- 
Adam's labours have accustomed people 
ill England, that a few jolts more or 
less are really not perceptible. 

** After this description,* my readers 
will not be surprised to hear that none 
of our party entered the coach us long 
as they were able to sit on a horse, and 
that Mrs. Ward, far from finding it a 
relief, endeavoured, from the first, to 
extend her dailv rides until she was 
enabled to permrm nearly the whole 
distance on horseback; wliich she so 
far accomplished as to ride, 1 think, 
fourteen hundred miles out of the two 
thousand, to which the aggregate of 
our journey may have amounted. Be- 
tween a nasao horse and a carriage, on 
such roaus, it is impossible to hesitate, 
except when the sun is so powerful as 
to render the protection of a roof de- 
sirable. The dust, which is at times 
exceedingly distressing when riding, 
cannot be avoided ; it had the effect of 
making us extend our line of march 
considerably; and, on a windy day, 
there was often a space of nearly half a 
mile between the head and rear of the 
column ; the necessity for this increased 
as our live stock augmented, which it 
did prodigiously upon the road ; for, 
when we got into tlie breeding coun- 
tries, where horses and mules were 
cheap, we made new purchases in order 
to relieve our tired animals, and entered 
Mexico on our return with fifty-six 
beasts of different kinds. We often 
amused oujrselves with fancying the sen- 
sations which thd appeartince of our 
caravan would have excited in Hyde 
Park, or Longchamp, where the wild 
horses and mules, and the servants 
driving them at a gallop with the lassos 
whirling round their heads — the guns, 
and pistols, canteens, and camp-beds, 
and coach, in size like a Noah’s ark, 
perambulating, by some accident, the 
land instead of the water^’ with festoons 
of taiajo (dried strips of beef), and 
handkerchiefs full or onions and tor- 
tillas attached to different parts of it by 
the servants — would have formed a 
curious contrast to the neat chariot and 
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four, with patent lamps and liveried 
Attendants, in which the preparations 
for a journey in Europe usually consist. 
Nor would the night scenes have ap- 
peared less singular, with the pack* 
saddles and horse-accoutrements ar- 
ranged in rows under the corridor ; the 
arms of the servants suspended near 
them ; the horses picketed around, and 
the muleteers stretched on the ground 
by the side of a large fire, cooking their 
mess for the night in a common kettle, 
or preparing their beds under the coach, 
which served as a general place of ren- 
dezvous. Chapita, the Indian nucse, 
used to superintend the culinary oper- 
ations of this group ; and often have 1 
seen her, before daylight, bending oirer 
the fire, and concocting a kettle of cham* 
porada (a mixture of chocolate, maize, 
and water), with the child slung to her 
back, exposed to the bracing cold of the 
morning air.' 

We generally stopped at some rancho 
to breakfast, or sate down wherever 
there ivas shade, to eat the provisions 
which we had brought with us. When 
we had finished our daily progress, the 
mules and horses were relieved from 
their loads and driven to water and to 
bathe ; after which they enjoyed their 
rest and food during the remainder of 
the day. At* four in the morning, the 
lassoing and saddling began; for, as 
the beasts were all loose, there was no 
other mode of 'securing them. This 
operation occupied a couple of hours ; 
after which the luggage was properly 
placed, and the wh(de party gradually 
put into motion. We tost a great deal 
of time during the first two or three 
days, from the want of a systematic 
mode of proceeding, the servants being 
new to their work; but, as soon as they 
learned how to distribute it most conve- 
niently, each took his own line ; and, 
as we all assisted in making up the 
packages, it was curious to see the ra- 
pidity with which the rooms resumed 
their desolate appearance after beihg 
enlivened for a time with a few sym- 
ptoms of European civilisation. I have 
seen a bed dismounted, rolled up, and 
transferred to a mule’s back in less than 
live minutes. 

Mrs. Ward patiently bore the hard- 
ships of the journey, getting up two, 
hours before sunrise, and sitting for 
one hour at least in a cold room, wrapped 
up in a buffalo-skin, with a poor little 
sick child to take care of, while the ar- 


rangements of packing and loading 
were going on. I n December we had a 
hard frost almost ever]^ night ; and, as 
there was no possibility of getting a 
fire of any kind within (foors, there was 
little warmth or comfort to be obtained 
before the sun rose; and, though we 
knew that we should be scorched after- 
wards, we have often hailed its appear- 
ance as a roal relief. From the scarcity 
of rooms, Mrs. Ward, the two children, 
and the maids, were usually quartered 
together; Mr. Martin and I slept in 
another apartment ; the rest of the party 
ill a third ; while, if a fourth could be 
procured, which, was not often the case, 
the servants crowded into it for the 
night, with a saddle and a blanket for 
a bed. The muleteers were provided 
.for amongst the packsaddles : the coach 
was connded to the guardianship of a 
large bulHdog, with whose ferocious 
looks the natives were much alarmed, 
while, in the interior of the rooms, a 
white terrier of my own, who accom- 
panied me in air my travels, supplied 
the place of the fastenings, with which 
no Mexican door is ever provided. We 
generally found, when Hilario had been 
successful in his catering, a large mess 
of meat stewing down upon our arrival. 
To this we added the game collected 
upon the road, which was usually suffi- 
cient to furnish not only ourselves, but 
the servants, with an ample meal. At 
six or seven o’clock we sate down, where 
seats could be procured or manufactured, 
to our homely repast, and at eight we 
were glad to take refuge from the cold 
in bed.” 


THE CONTINENTAL TRAVELLER’S ORA- 
CLE, by Dr! Abraham Eldon. 1828. 

This appears to be an assumed name, 
and the work wears so doubtful a com- 
plexion, that it is difficult to determine 
whether the writer is in jest or in earnest. 
We consider him, however, as a sharp 
satirist, rather than a good-humored 
jester. After we have thus introduced 
him, let him speak for himself." He 
says, **‘The real purport and prac* 
tice of travelling nave been misun- 
derstood, and the art, as an art, most 
singularly neglected. There is no rule 
laid down to make it either a pleasure or 
an oecODomy; and every young raw 
twaddle-dee of a schoolboy or half-pay 
officer who comes out, runs thus op and 
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down, kiu'ckin*; Iiis hwul ag’iiinst a ffioii- 
sand t’rrurs, and going' back with as 
ineagro a face and purse as if all this 
time lie had starved respectably at 
Brighton or Loudon. I have made 
what use 1 could of thirty-five years of 
vetturino travelling; and, having en- 
joyed its advantages, 1 should wrong 
the bounteous dispensations of Provi- 
dence — which gives us talents not to be 
put up under luck and key, like potted 
jam in the corner of a room, and shew 
a certain churlishness in return for its 
favours — did 1 not do all which lies 
within triy power, for the pcrpetnal im- 
provement and bonification of travelling. 
There area thousand little secrets known 
only to the inquisitive and the enditrer ; 
and, though 1 have no sinister hope of 
a patent, I think that a little of that 
favour, which of late years seems to 
have licen lavished upon gas, Mechanics* 
Institutes, and what not, should be ex- 
tended to improvements which, if well 
managed, may in process of time turn 
out to the mind, what gas has turned 
out to the body. It is in this view I 
write — but P^erhum sapienti sat, and I 
have paid, by my conciseness, that com- 
pliment to my reader. And if indeed I 
shall have saved a single penny in the 
richest purse, or tended to have givi'ii 
one flower more to the multifarious 
wreath which the traveller weavethfrom 
inn to inn, I shall have done what 1 
could ; 1 shall have done iny duty, — nor 
altogether have lived like the servants 
and rowers of Ulysses, but left some 
traces beliind me of iiiy existence, in the 
curses of innkeepers and ftie benedic- 
tions of travellers. I have, lived but for 
this; and, when I shall have seen it 
even partially effected, then may I depart 
in peace, and. lay down my head quietly 
to die. 

** 1 left Parisi a great town, with a 
little-minded people, filled with painted 
dolls, insolent soldiers, noise, dirt, and 
hatred of the English ; and glancing at 
Switzerland and its goats and moun- 
tains, I entered Italy by the Monf 
Sinipbti, It is now, 1 am told, a some- 
what better road, if, indeed, like all 
new-fangled improvements, it is destined 
to last : money extorted can never come 
to good, and we all know how the Cor- 
sican paid his men. ft is one thing to' 
build from your own purse, and another 
from the purses of others; nothing is 
more easy than to put your name upon 
the works of your neighbour. I arrived 
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at Milan late one stormy ovoning, and 
saw it in a day. It looked fat, floiirish- 
ing (this I say without offence to tlu^ 
general who mky now govern it), and a 
place where a man might tind good 
pavements, large churches, puppet- 
shows, cUit-chat, and a proper sense of 
order and obedience. 1 shall say nothing 
of Turin, ftirthcr than to admire its gar- 
rison, its cocked hats, and its king, than 
whom there could not be a more respec- 
table tutor-looking personage to govern 
a nation of little boys. Ueuoa I did nuf 
see, reserving it for a future visit. ( (f 
Florence 1 shall say nothing now : it is 
sufficient that I have chosen it for my 
residence, — a choice which speaks vo- 
lumes, and in itself is a sort of marriage. 
Bologna is a town not altogctlier iiii- 
tvorthy of its learning and sausages, 
though, after much inquiry, I could lind 
neither of such a quality as to satisfy 
me. Through Sienna I passed for the 
first time blindfold, and came out, as I 
went in, in the dark. On my return, 1 
had a better opportunity offered me, and 
seised it. Tlie women are as soft and 
seductive, 1 am told, as their language 
and accent, and as kind and courteous 
as bashful travellers can desire them. It 
is^ti pic-nic town, got up from the good 
and bad of all times, and seems to have 
had its streets and bye- wavs much 
bewrayed by torrents, hatl men, and 
earthquakes. The coqntry about it is 
bald and bleached, and looks as if ve- 
getation had been washed or burnt out 
by volcanoes, the French, or other de- 
vastators, perforce. 1 passed through 
Honje, biting my lips that 1 could not 
stay to see 8t. Peter's, the origin of 
Protestantism ; and hurried on, as fast 
as lame horses, and the fear of brigands, 
could carry me, to Naples. The (Jarn- 
pagna struck me as an argumentnm-ad- 
nomihem evidence of the abominations 
of the church of Rome. Not a weed 
that grows there, but has been sown by 
some erroneous dogma. It is auite clear 
that agriculture can never flourish as 
long as they believe in transuhstantia- 
tion, and that' we never should have 
heard of the malaria under a Protestant 
religion and priesthood.** 

The author ridicules, with more spfeen 
than taste, the antiquarian zeal of the 
visitants of Pompeii and llerculaneutii. 
— had neglected seeing Pompeii, but 
this 1 do not much regret : it is a shame- 
ful waste of money to attempt scraping 
and sweeping away the ashes from so 
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mist;rc'ible a village. One Italian palace, 
f have heard, is nearly as large as tlie 
entire market-place, and tluM'o is scarcely 
.1 cliiudi which would not swallow up 
the whole tribe of the temples. There 
is nothing, 1 must avow, which so com- 
pletely sickeneth me aS cant; and to 
pretend there is any thing w'onderful or 
out of the way, in an oven, or a baker’s 
shop, or a cellar, because it is ancient ^ 
is, to say the best of it, a most miserable 
affectation, worthy only of our black- 
letter gossips. Yet such is the force of 
habit and evil custom, that you w’ill sec 
our daintiest dames putting their beads 
into every crevice, and conjecturing 
upon the use of every stone, when, with- 
out stepping out of their own land, 
especially it they be Irish, tliey may 
meet a variety of ruins. \Vith half of 
the money expended in excavating this 
village, 1 would engage to build a most 
respectable market-town in any part of 
bin Neapolitan majesty’s dominions ; 
and I cannot sufficiently commend the 
singular sagacity of that prince, who, to 
put an eim to the abuse at once, or to 
perish in it, erected an expensive palace, 
of exactly the same size, immediately 
over Hcrculancutn.’' 

lie also betrays his want of taste, 
w'hen lie dares to speak of the trumpery 
and (mah of iVlichaei Angelo and other 
celebrated men who adorned Italy with 
their productions in art. But, when he 
adverts to the present state of Naples, 
we arc less disposed to complain ot the 
freedom of his remarks. — ” Where are 
the inhabitants? After all, you must 
take out your u]iera-glass for them as 
well as for mere stones. Naples is a 
Noah’s ark — every variety of creation, 
from man up to beast, is aggregated 
there. It is a Pandora-box of tribula- 
tions (without Hope at the bottom,} 
but they arc so wcll-drest and agreeable, 
you would be sorry to exchange them 
for pleasures elsewhere. If you pull 
the string of the puppet-show, and ask 
for a king, up starts a rex ipstssimus — 
the Jupiter Scapin of royalty — the 
iiuanqnam O! the desired of legiti- 
macy — the ne plus ultra of governors, 
not even excepting Sancho — and the 
father and grandfather of an affectionate 
and well-whipped people. If you ask 
for religion — it crowds on you in clouds 
of laughing priests and jovial nuns, and 
gay sermons and light-hearted funerals, 
and gold and scanet ceremonies, and 
annual miracles, and phantasmagoria, 
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and masquerade, and dancing and sing- 
ing. If you tire of piety, and take to 
law, — in the turning of a glass, you may 
have a court stifling with lawyers, pass- 
ing along the magic lantern ; but how to 
distinguish judge from criminal, or cri- 
minal from judge, except by their dress, 
better eyes than mine will find it diffi- 
cult to tell. 

“ Women you need not call ; they 
will come, and cross and crowd upon 
you like gnats from a mill-pond, so 
fulfilling their vocation, which created 
them to try men. A Neapolitan woman 
is twice a woman ; her soul is all over 
sex, her body a fine fortress for such a 
soul. If you can endure her Voice, she 
will open on you with eyes and smiles, 
— a tearful battery for a deaf man. 
Kvery drawing-room has its Circe and 
its pigs. Happy he who takes the cup 
to aa»i it down, and keeps himself man 
in his and their despite ! 

“But where are the men here? — I 
see soldiers — lions in the Toledo, and in 
the field hares, — men of pasteboard, 
men of melo-dramo, men of feathers ami 
gold ; men, in which the man has been 
forgotten; men, in fine, who are still 
waiting for a soul. 1 see brigands, who 
<lictate to kings, and whom kings cheat, 
f sec ministers — humble imitators of 
brigands — in wholesale, what they are 
in retail — who carry their wisdom in 
their purses, and play their punch on a 
grand scale to the people. 1 see a po- 
pulace, but no people ; — a city, and no 
citizens; — abundance of materials, and 
nothing made; — legs, arms, heads, and 
feet, hut no men: — Chaos rolling its 
abortions about, and a wild clamour for 
creation ; but the world laughing at the 
struggle, and pushing them, as tliey rise, 
back again into the iihuI. 1 sec — and 
1 am never tired of seeing — a great 
coinedv acted by millions, and every 
one of the actors laughing at himself. 
This is Limbo let out on a holiday — .i 
paradise above and paradise below, and 
devils between. Merry Beelzebuhs 
they are, and nuicli should \vc thank 
them for thus playing for mankind. 
Europe would die of hypochondriasis 
without suclf a builb to keep lier in a 
b)road laugh as this Naples; it is the 
Bohadil of every thing serious; the 
iiinthpdised madness, the harlequin of 
every thing comic amongst our kind. 
The company sliauld be kept up by 
public subscription ; no man who wishes 
to live longer than his ancestors should 
o u 
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omit Naples. Every day here will be a 
year hereafter: — store up sunshine and 
laug^hter whilst you may, as you pre- 
serve plums ana peaches in summer. 
You will have occasion enough to un- 
bottle both in England.'* 

The general advice with regard to 
travel, is ludicrously amusing : but we 
can only quote a part of it. — “ Children 
destined by their parents to be travellers, 
should he thrown into a pail of ice the 
moment they are born, and then trans. 
ferred for half an hour to the kitchen 
fire ; they may have to swim across 
frozen rivers, and run a race in the 
torrid zone, more than once, before they 
die: — they should be often fed on bread 
and water, and sometimes not at all ; in , 
the deserts of Arabia there is seldom 
either: — they should be clad thinly ; the 
brigands of Terracina freouently strip 
their victims: — they should know how 
to go naked on emergencies; tailors are 
not to be had in the wilderness. They 
may dislike this at the time, but they 
will thank their parents for it hereafter. 
Should their weak constitutions sink 
under it, the parents ought not to have 
chosen this profession : the fault is with 
them, and not with my dictum, 

“ Give the future traveller those books 
to read which stimulate most the natural 
curiosity ; the more extravagant (truth 
can be bad any where) the better. M iinch- 
ausen is a good book, if he be in- 
tended for (iermany. Carr will do for 


Holland, and, I believe, Ireland (if any 
one travels there, now that lie can travel 
any where Chateaubriand for 

Greece and the East ; Eustace for Italy ; 
the Fudge Family for France ; and, as 
for Switzerland,.! leave him to William 
Tell, Macready, and the Panoramas. 

“ It is a false idea , — ejcperto crede ^ — 
to teach a child the languages: lost 
time, words not things, much whipping, 
no less disgust ; this is the harvest of 
those who sow the wind to reap the 
whirlwind, and do nothing but rear a 
cross child into a stubborn boy. A ser- 
vant will perform the wonder which 
defied the pedagogue, in a single week. 
It is true, he will not teach reading, but 
a man may read to travel, though he 
does not travel to read. After a few 
days* chattering, add the vocabulary — 
Galignani's, if you like: 1 warrant you, 
he will never after want post-horses or 
a good diinier. As to the ladies, a good 

{ lerson and a sweet smile speak every 
anguage. But other accoriiprishments 
should not be neglpctcd : smoking, for 
instance, which cannot be begun too 
soon. I would put a boy into the short 
pipe at six, if possible ; then get him at 
ten to the German, and tothecliibouquc, 
and the hookah or narghili (if intended 
for the voyage outtemer)^ at twelve. — 
The niceties, for there is as much idiom 
in snlllation as in snuff-taking, can only 
be acquired in the country itself.” 


THE BOUQUET OF JONQUILS, grociitg a fait’ Bosof/i. 

Flowers of the sun, whose parent care 
Your golden lustre has bcslow*d, 

O say, did Cupid place you there. 

To guard from harm his lovM abode ? 

If so, watch well her gentle. heart ; 

The approach of cold disdain repel ; 

Nor let soft pity e’er depart 

From that shrine where she loves to dwell. 

Beam fcA-tli, while in that bosom worn, 
Thejirightcst gems of all the field : 

Those which Aurora’s brows adorn, 

To your transcendent glow must yield. 

Nature, when she endow’d iny fair. 

From each gay flower some sweetness drew: 

She gave to Sylvia’s waving hair 
Y<Mir fragrance and your golden hue. 
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An Address lo a Vxiung Lady. 

All see ! slic Fmiics to view your bloom. 

As heaves lier snowy breast the while; 
Waft grateful then your glad perfume, 
filest flowers ! for 'tis an angel’s smile. 


Reviving in her balmy breathy 
Sunn’d by the radiance of her eye, 

There flourish long, nor fear your deatli ; — 
such a mode *tis bliss to die. 


A*" 

T^Kie 


TeTT her, when other charms expire. 
Your orient tints remain the same, 
And say, surviving life’s last fire, 

That thus shall live her lover’s flame 


V, 


AN AODRKSS TO A TOUNti LADY, 

fjy J/r. Percival. 

Is it bliss to see a crowd 
Gazing on thee. 

Or, li1{e a gilded insect, proud 
In flattery sun thee ? 

I s there not a dearer thing. 

Than when a fop with painted wing, 
Too poor to bless, too weak to sting, 
Dreams he has won thee ? 

is it bliss to think thy charms 
Are lauded ever — 

That all would rush into thy arms, 
And leave thee never ? 

Oh ! is it not a sweeter thought, 

That only one thy love lias sought, 
And in his soul that love is wrought 
So deep it cannot sever ? 

is it bliss to hear thy praise 
Hy all repeated ; 

To dream a round of sunny days, 
Then find thee cheated r 
Oh ! happier the hidden flower 
Within a far secluded bower. 

Whither some mind of gentle power 
Has long retreated. 

Is it not bliss to hear thy name 
From lips so holy? 

Ok ! better than the transient flame, 
That circles folly. 

If thou art lovely, thou wilt find 
Pure W4>rship from so pure a mind. 
And love that will not leave behind 
One taint of melancholy. 
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THE FAKK\VELL» 

hy Alt'. Aludford. 

I WILL not wring tliy bosom inoiv, 

Nor ask one last, one thrilling kiss : 

Thy tears shall not again flow o*er. 

Though shed to bfess an hour like this. 

\Vc need not speak that word, farewell ! 

’Twas spoken when we met to part; 

Ilow we have loved we need not tell; 

’'ris told in that which breaks each lieart. 

'I'he nintual laiii^iiuge of our eyes, 

The sighs which now our bosoms swell, 
Say what the falt’ring tongue denies. 

The madd’ning words, farewell! farewell ! 


SELF-DEVOTION, 

from Mr. iiogerit' Poem of the JVun. 

’Tis over* ; and her lovely cheek is now 
On her hard pillow — there, alas ! to be 
Nightly, through many and many a dreaiy hour, 
Wan, often wet with tears, and (ere at length 
Her place is empty, and another comes) 
fn anguish, in the ghastliness of death ; 

Hers never more to leave those mournful walls, 
Ev’n on her bier, , * 


’Tis over ; and the rite, 

AVitli all its pomp and harmony, is now 
Floating before her. She arose at home. 

To be the show, the idol of the day ; 

Her vesture gorgeous, and her starry head — 

No rocket, bursting in the midnight-sky. 

So dazzling. When to-morrow ^ie awakes. 

She will awake as though she still was tlierc, 

Still in her father’s house ; and lo ! a cell 

Narrow and dark, nought through the gloom discern’d. 

Nought save the crucihx, the rosary. 

And the gray habit lying by to shroud 
Her beauty and grace. 

* * * n « « 

Like a dream, the whole is fled ; 

And they that came in idleness to gaze 
Upon the victim dress’d for sacrifice, 

Are mingling in the world ; thou in thy cell 
Forgot, Teres^ Yet, among them all, 

None seem’d so form’d to love and to be lov’d, 


^ The ceremony of taking the vow is over. 
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An Apostrophe to the Air, 

None to delight, adorn ; and on thee now 
A curtain, blacker than the night, is dropp’d 
For ever ! In thy gentle bosom sleep 
Fceiiiios, aliectioris, destin'd now to die. 

To wither like the blossom in the bud, 

Those of a wife, a mother; leaving there 
A cheerless void, a cliill as of the grave, 

A languor and a lethargy of soul, 

Deathdike, and gathering more and more till Death 
Comes to release thee. Ab, what now to thee, 
What now to thee the treasure of thy youth ? 

As nothing ! 

But thou canst not yet reflect 
Calmly ; so many things, strange and perverse, 
That meet, recoil, and go but to return. 

The monstrous birth of one eventful day, 
Troubling thy spirit — from the first, at dawn. 

The ricli arraying for the nuptial feast. 

To the black pall, the requiem. 

All in turn 

Revisit thee, and round thy lowly bed 
Hover, uncaird. Thy young and innocent heart, 
How is it beating ? Has it no regrets ? 

Discoverest thou no weakness lurking there ? 

But thine exhausted frame has sunk to rest. 

Peace to thy slumbers ! 


AN APOSTROPHE TO THE AIR AND THE OCEAN, 

by Mr, Sotheby, 

WiiAT art thou, viewlcfSs spirit! whose soft breath 
Floats, whisp’ring, o’er me wooingly, and now, 
Delusive, dies away, as in lone thought, * 

Fix'd on my solemn argument, 1 call 
On nature, and the elements that mix 
Their changeful shapes around her state, to hymn 
Thy glory, God Creator? — On yon plain 
The sun strikes heavy; summer noontide glares 
O’er its unshadow'd sultriness ; meantime, 

Under cool umbrage of sequestred groves, 

My native woodlands wild, 1 wanimr on 
In pathless solitude, where sight nor sound 
Disturbs me, save at times the shadowy play 
Of leaves, that to the murmur of t^c wind 
Make melody. 

Sweet minstrel ! many-voic’d, ' 

Again thy whisper vibrates on the leaf 
Delightful, companied with rural sounds, 

The bleat of some lone doe, and trill of bird, 

Whose echo charms the woodlands. They have ccasM ; 
But thou, aerial visitant! thoucorn’st 
Most mutable, and other chafige assum’st, 
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An Apostrophe to the Ocean, 

To woo another sense, wafting around 
My way delicious odors, that exhale 
Fioiii mead new-mown, clover, or thyiiiy hank, 
Where summer swarms brush from the purple bloom 
Rich fragrance. Yet, etherial spirit ! thy pow*r 
Rears other office than to charm the sense 
With rural sound in woodlands wild, lone bleat 
Of doe, or trill of bird, or all that breathes 
Enchantment from touch’d lute, in moonlight glades, 
When music melts upon the lip of love ; 

And higher province thine, than to diffuse 
Fragrance from mead new-mown, clover, or bank. 
Where summer swarms float on the bloom, and mix 
’I'hc song of murm’ring melodies. 


Rut how fitly laud in song 
Thy wonders, world of waters? How extol 
'I'hy beauty ? Fair art thou, oh, summer sea ! 

1 n still renose, and sweet thy crisped smiles. 

When twilight, slowly fading off, withdraws 
Its shadow from the water, and unveils 
The smooth expanse, on whose far bound the sky 
Rosts its blue concave. Yellow daylight then 
Spreads bright illumination ; and the breeze, 
in ripples on the sparkling billow, meets 
The morn, where o’er the bosom of the deep 
Light vapors wreathe their rnany-color’d forms. 

Meantime, the sun, with orb of gold, half-ris’ii, 
fiooks thro’ the mist, aud on, from wave to wave, 

Levels the tremulous radiance, lighting up 
Far off his western goal. Nor lovely less, 

At still autumnal night- fall, after length 
Of sultry hours, when the last little cloud 
That hung o’er the departing day, has lost 
Its roseate livery, and the last low breath 
Of wind, that like the chanted vesper rose. 

Dies off, and dewy coolness greets its close. 

Gray twilight then and gradual gloom succeed. 

Till, fully-orb’d ’mid heav’n’s resplendent host, 

These errant, those at rest, regent of night. 

The moon walks forth in brightness; and each cliff, 

Hoar tow’r, and wood thal boldly breasts the tide. 

Smile, touch’d with tremulous light, while ’neath her disc 
The heave of ocean, like a silver globe. 

Swells out dimensionless. Sweet then to pace 
The shore, and, fancy-free, rekindle dreams 
Of blissful childhood, and again pursue 
Far sea-nymphs, in smooth oance, on gleams of light, 
That o’er the wave like silver shadows glide. 

Brush’d by the night-air’s wing ; or, in lone muse 
Row’d o’er the stillness of the deep, to dwell 
On lov’d friends gone, till the sooth’d spirit task; 

Of their unearthly quiet. 


[June, 
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THE BROKEN GOLD; 

by Mrs, Wilson, 

I LOOK upon this broken gold, 

And inem'ry traces o*cr each scene 
Of happier hours, and days of old, 

When life and love were green ; 

Joys that danc’d o’er my light heart then. 
Such as can ne’er be mine again. 


1 look upon this broken gold : 

’Tivas sever’d in love’s trusting liour, 
Ere tiie young pulse of hope grew cold, 
Or the wornl’s storms liad potver 
To make the spirit’s gladsome wing 
A drooping and a blighted thipg ! 


I look upon this broken gold, 

When frofti the busy crowd I steal ; 

I would not scotfers should be told 
All 1 have felt — and all I feel, 

Nor mark how throbs this burning brow 
With thoughts that should be banish’d^iow. 

I look upon this broken gold — 
Remembrancer of years gone by ; 

The hapd pledg’d with it now is cold, 

The heart too, long has ceas’d to sigh ; 
And of love’s early riven chain, 

I — (sever’d link) alone remain I 

1 look upon this broken gold ; 

Alas! it glads these eyes no more; — 

As sinking mariners behold 
Some beacon light the distant shore 
Too late to save, it shows to me 
The wreck that life must henceforth b<; ! 

1 look upon this broken gold ; 

What lesson does it teach me now ? 

It says, that years have o’er me roll’d ; 

That time in shadow wraps my brow ; 

And whispers, ’tis as wrong as vain 
To sigh for youth’s bright dreams again ! 


KECORDS OF WOMAN, AND OTHER 

POEMS, by Felicia Hemans, 1828. 

Among the fair poets who adorn the 
present age, Mrs. Hemans bears a high 
(some say the highest) rank. Elegance, 
grace, taste, feeling, and sentiment, 
adorn and recommend her productions, 
which are also tinctured with a spirit of 


morality and virtue. Such as read them 
with the attention which they deserve, 
can not he led astray, and may become 
wiser and better. 

Records of the passions, virtues, and 
conduct of women, in various situations 
and circumstances, form a subject 
equally adapted to the object of our 
miscellany and to the talents of this 
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ingenious writer. The first record is to escape, jimi the recapturtM)t* tlie lady, 
borrowed from the history of Arabella, are told in a touching style; and the 
a lady of the Stuart family, whose union piece concludes with still more alfectiiig 
with the son of lord Ueauchainp sub- traits of sufferings, ending in the near 
jeeted the two lovers to separate impri- view of death, which relieves the cap- 
soninent. Their mutual affection ami tive. 
its disastrous consequences, the attempt 

Expecting the means of escape, Arabella says, 

“ Sunset !— I tell each momenWfrom the skies 
The last red splendour floats along my wall. 

Like a king's banner! — Now it melts, it dies ! 

I see one star — £ hear — *lwas not the call, 

Th* ex])ected voice ; my quick heart throbb'd too «ooii 
I must keep vigil till yon rising moon 
Shower down less golden light. Beneath her beam 
Through my lone lattice ^)our'd, I sit and dream 
Of summer-lands afar, where holy love. 

Tender the vine, or in the citron-grove, 

May brt*,athe from terror. 

Now the night grows deep, 

And silent as its clouds, and full of sleep. 

1 hear my veins beat. Hark ! n belPs slow cdiime ; 

My heart strikes with it. Yet again — 'tis time ! 

A step !— <i voice ! — or but a rising breeze ? 

Hark ! — haste! — I come, to meet thee on the seas.'’ 

Disappointed in her fond hope, she exclaims, 

“ Now never more, oh ! never, in the worth 
Of its pure cause, let sorrowing love on earth 
Tnist fondly — never more! — the hope is crush'd 
That lit my life, the voice within rne hush'il 
That spoke sw'eet oracles; and I return 
To lay iny youth, as in a burial-urn, 

Where sunshine may not find it. All is lost ! 

The unhappy lady continues to pour out her complaints and regrets. 

My friend, my friend ! where art thou ? Day by da} , 

Gliding, like some dark mournful stream, away, 

My silent youth flows from me. Spring, the while, 

Comes and rains beauty on the kindling boughs 
Round ball and hamlet ; summer, with her smile, 

Fills the green fore«l young hearts breathe their vuw^ ; 

Brothers long parted meet ; fair children rise 
Round the glad board ; Hope laughs from loving eyes ; 

All this is in the world \ — These joys lie sown, 

The dew of ev’ry path — on owe alone 
Their freshness may not fall — the stricken deer, 

Dying of tliirst with all the waters near. 

Ye are from dingle and fresh glade, ye flowers, 

By some kind hand to cheer my diuigeon sent ; 

0*er you the oak shed down the summer showers, 

And the lark's nest was where your bright cups lamt, 

Qiiiv’riJig,to breeze and rain-drop, like the sheen 
Of twilight stars. On you Heaven's eye bath been, 

Through the leaves pouring its dark sultiy blue 
Into your glowing hearts ; the bee to you 
Hath murmur'd, and the rill. My soul grows faint 
With passionate yearning, as its quick dreams paint 
Your haunts by dell and stream, — the green, the free, 

The full of all sweet sound, — the shut from me ! 
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Records of ^Voninn, -'ll-! 

TlicM‘13 weuta swilt lard past i»y cell — 

O love and Irewloni ! >e ure lovely thhi^^s ! 

Willi you the peastiut on llio hills nmy dwell, 

And by the slreiims ; but I — the blood of kings, 

A proud, uiiniliigliiig liver, through my veins 
I'^low’s in lone briglilness, — anti its gifts are chums ! 

41 ik 4t 4> 

riioii hast forsaken me ! T feel,’ I know, 

'rbere would be rescue if this were not so. 

Thou^rliil the ciiuse, thou’rtnt the lestivc board, 

Thou’rt where the retl wine free and high is pour'd, 

Tiniu^rt wliere the dancers meet I — n magic glass 
Is set within my soul, and proud shapes pass, 

Flushing it o’er with pomp from bower and hull ; 

I see one shadow, stateliest there of nil, — 

Thhu ! — W'^liat dost ihutt amidst the bright and fair, ^ 

Whisp’ring light words, and mocking my despair ? 

It IS not wclJ of thee ! — my love was more 

’FJian liery song may breathe, deep thought explore ; 

Anti there thou smilest, vvliile rny heart is tlying, 

M’lili all its blighted hopes around it lying ; 

K’on thou, on whom they hung their last green leal — 

\ el '.mile, smile on ! loo bright'arl thou for grief! 

• « * « » 

Farewell ! and yet once more, 
l''are\vcll ' — llie passion of long years I pour 
Inlo that word ; thou hear’st not, — ^Imt the woe 
And fervour of its tones may one day flow 
'Fo Ihy heart’s holy place; thenjlct them dwell — 
ire shall o’ersw’ecp the grave to meet — Farewell !” 


li illustrates the conjugal love of Gertrude von der Wart, who attends, 
to the last moment, her tortured and expiring husband. 


“ Her hands were clasp’d, her dark eyes raised, 

The breeze threw back her hair; 

Up to the iearful wheel she gazed : 

All that she loved was there. 

The night was round her clear and cold, 

The holy heaven above , 

IN pale stars watching to behold 
The might of earthly love, 

' And bid me not depart,’ she cried, 

‘ My Rudolph, say not so ! 

This is no time to quit thy side ; 

Peace, peace, 1 cannot go. 

Hath the world aught Ibr^ic to fear 
WJieri death is on Ihy brow ? 

The world ! what means it famine is Acre — 

I will not leave thee now, 

I have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory nnd of bliss ; 

Doubt not its nieni’iy’s living power 
To strengthen me through /Aw / 

And thou, mine honour’d love and true, 

Bear on, bear nobly on !, 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 

Whose rest shall soon be won.> 

2 s 
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Records of Woman. 

.Viul were nut these hijfh w'ortl> h> ilow 
Ki’om woman’s bren Kins heart ! 

'rhronsh all that night of bitterest woe 
She bore her lofty part ; 

But oh ! with such a glazing eye. 

With such a curdling cheek— 

Love ! love ! of mortal agony. 

Thou, only ihwi sboiihrst speak ! 

The wind rose high, — ^but with it ros»* 

Her voice, that he might hear : 

Bercliiincc that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near. 

While she sat striving wdth despair 
Hc^ide his trirtureil form. 

And pouring her deep soul in prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm. 

She wiped the death-damps frritii his brow 
With her pale hands and soft, 

\Vhosc touch upon the lute-chords low 
Had still’d his heart so oft. 

She spread her mantle o’er his breast. 

She bath’d his lips with dew, 

And on his cheek such kisse> p^e^sM 
As hope and joy ne’er knew. 

Oh ! lovely arc ye, Love and Faith, 

Enduring to Uie hist 1 
JShe liad her meed — one .smile in death — 

And his worn spirit pas.s’d, 

While ev’n as o’<*r a inartyr\s grave 
She knelt on that sad .sjiot. 

And, weeping, hless’d the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not!'* 

Of the additional or supplementary poems, the Sunbeam is the most plea.sing, 

“ Thou art no lingerer in monarch’s hall, 

A joy thou art, and a w’ealth to all ! 

A bearer of hope unto land and sea — 

Sunbeam ! what gift hath the world like thee ? 

Thou art walking the billows, and ocean .smiles ; 

Thou hast touch’d with glory his thousand isles ; 

Thou hast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam, 

And gladden’d the sailor, like words from home. 

To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 

Thou art streaming on tbnnigb their green arcades, 

And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow. 

Like flre-llies glance to the pools below. 

I look’d on the moiintaiii.s — a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array . 

Thou brokest forth — and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 

X look’d on the iieasant’s lowly cot — 

Something of sadness hud wrapp’d the .s))ot ; 

.Gut^ gleam of thee on its lattice fell, 

And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright 8|^>ell. 

To the earth’s wild places a guest thou art, 

Flushing the waste like the ruse’s heart ; 

And thou scornesi not from thy pomp to shc<l 
A tender smile on the ruin’s bead. 
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Thou lakM through the dun chiiich-uile tliy way, 

Aud it.s pillars Jrotii twilight tla'.h forth to da), 

Aud its high pale tombs, with their troi)liies old, 

Are bath’d in u flood us of molten gold. 

And thou turnestnot from the humblest grave. 

Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 

Thou sratt’rest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 

Thou slecpcst in love on its grassy breast. 

Sunbeam of summer! oh I what is like thee ? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea! — 

One thing is like thee to mortals given, 

The faith touching all things with hues of licaveu !’* 


AN KSSAY ON LTJIERALITY OF MIND 

and a tolerant spirit. 

LtiiERAiiirY is the result of mental 
liberty, whence it derived its appella- 
tion. It implies an expansion of mind 
and an unfettered range of tliouglit, con- 
nected with a kind and generous dispo- 
sition. It leads to an equitable consi- 
ilevation of the characters of others, a 
fair construction of their motives, a full 
admission of their right to judge for 
themselves and to diller even from their 
fiiends in sentiment, and a candid indul- 
gence willi reganl to those practices, 
errors and detects, which are not cri- 
iinnal. It is founded on a rooted and 
habitual deference to that principle which 
teaches ns to allow to others all the li- 
lierty that we ourselves claim and exer- 
cise. The best and wisest men may differ 
both on trivial points and on import- 
ant questions ; and, where much may be 
said on both sides, petulant altercation 
and arrogant dogmatism are unbecoming 
and offensive. Even when your side of 
the question is supported by what the 
generality of intelligent persons would 
deem the must forcible and cogent argu- 
ments, you ought not to censure your 
opponent with harsiiness or acrimony. 
You mav think him unreasonable or 
unwise, but you ought not therefore to 
stigmatise him as an absolute fool; — let 
him have his own way, as you have 
your*s ; for, although his understanding 
may be inferior to that w'hich you pos- 
sess, he has a right, as a free agent, to 
pursue the train of his own ideas, with- 
out regard to your dictatorial inter- 
ference. 

There is nothing more productive of 
a difference of opinion than religion: 
yet, from its nature, it ought not to 


engender ill-will or animosity. Not 
only ('hristianity teaches the obligation 
of general good-will, but also some 
other systems of religion allow tolera- 
tion.. This, we are sorry to observe, is 
not a distinguishing feature among the 
Roman-catholics, although even in 
some countries, have relaxed the rigors 
of their authority. They wish to con- 
iine salvation to those who adopt all the 
doctrinal absurdities of tbeir corrupt 
church. They accuse the heads of tlie 
church of England of gross ilUberality ; 
but we may retort tlie charge by asking, 
“ When did thei/^ in the exercise of 
power, testify any marks of liberality ?” 
Toleration was a term unknown in tlicir 
ecclesiastical vocabulary : yet they now 
call loudly for the highest degree of 
power and oflice, except timt royalty 
which is denied by the bill of rights to 
any member of their sect. They u ish 
to liave opportunities of legislating for 
our church, when their bigots will nut 
siilfer our parliament to interfere even in 
the mostinsigniticant point of their spi- 
ritual establishment. In the event of 
farther concessions, we are justified in 
the demand and expectation of secu- 
rities; but their priests appear to he 
shocked at this requisition, and arc 
disposed to insist upon unconditional 
emancipation. Their nobles and gentry, 
by being less obstinate, may perhaps, 
before many years elapse, obtain a grant 
of their claims. 

The subjects of a free state frequently 
differ in political points, and their dis- 
putes are sometimes carried ou witii^that 
animosity which is inconsistent with 
social benevolence. We mi^bt be alto- 
gether surprised at this, if we did not 
consider that the happiness of a commu- 
nity depends in a great measure upon 
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^oml ijovernmpnt, ilk» form and con- 
structkm of wliirli, therefoiT, cannot be 
a matter of imlitterence to a patriot or a 
reflecting* man. Yet even t]ie itiipor- 
tance of tills consideration ought nut to 
exclude the influence of a candid and 
tolerant spirit. Against those who are 
clamorous for reform in the liope of 
exciting that confusion by which tlie 
rabble may profit, we ought to be so 
far upon our guard as not to increase, 
by positive favor, their powers of injury ; 
hut, while they disguise their views 
under tiie veil ot' plausible argumenta- 
tion, we must tolerate their opinions, 
ratiicr than sharply remonstrate against 
their supposed iidentioris. We knoiv 
that reputed thieves arc sometimes ap- 
prehended by the strictness of our police, 
w'hen they arc walking quietly about (he 
streets ; but this practice, iu our opinion, 
is not justifiable; for mere suspicion 
ought not to lead us into a violation of 
equity. Wlieu Windham had deserted 
the Whig camp to enlist umler the ban- 
ners of Toryism, he became so furiously 
intolerant as to recoumiend a “ vigor 
beyond the law; ’ but even bis minis- 
terial colleagues were disgusted at his 
political intemperance, and would only 
chastise the Jacobins for what the law 
Calls “ overt acts” of sedition. 

A variance in taste, or in manners and 
customs, can lead only weak minds into 
intolerance. 'I’heic is no accounting* for 
differences of taste; — they are not f^ir 
objects of dispute, and still less are they 
just grounds of dogmatical or acrimo- 
nious censure. Without descending to 
the tastes of ihe gourmand or the volup- 
tuary, wc will take notice of the taste 
for literature and the fine arts. Some 
readers, having no taste fur the higher 
species of poetry, or for the stately dig- 
nity of history, prefer light pieces and 
namby-pamby verses to the former, and 
novels to the latter. Where, we ask, is 
tlie luirm in such preference? If we 
enjoy the perusal of the Paradise Lost, 
let us not sneer at a friend for dwelling 
on the pages of Sheiistone : if we a^I- 
niire Hume or (lihbon, let us not Im- 
pute weakness of mind to one who is 
delighted with the novels of Fielding, 
Richardson, or Scott. In painting, we 
may prefer Raphael to any of his suc- 
cessors ; but, if others should conceive 
that the artists of the Flemish school 
have given more natural representations, 
wc ought not to be so illioeral as to ac- 
cuse them of an absolute want of taste. 


In sculpture, wc arc disposed to maintain 
the superiority of the Alediccan Venus 
to every other extant or even conceivable 
figure, in elegance of form and justness 
of proportion ; but some, who consider 
themselves as good judges, pretend to 
discover various faults in that admirable 
statue. If we are not pleased at the 
boldness of tliese critics, let us at least 
tolerate and excuse their dissent, because 
it is a matter of taste. In arebiteeture, 
there is a striking dilference between the 
(irecian aud (iotbie styles; hut, while 
we are im>re pleased with the former, we 
do not censure the high admiration 
which many feel for the latter. In music, 
there is perhaps less diversity of taste 
than is generally supposed, because 
there are ceitain melodies which delight 
almost every ear, and certain tunes which 
excite a similarity t>f gratitied feeling 
among various nations; yet a consider- 
able difference of taste prevails, in judg- 
ing of voices and of skill, and of tlie 
powers of instruments. Some years 
ago, Miss Wilson was admin d by tlie 
public as a very pleasing if not scienUtic. 
vocalist; but tliere were not a few who 
said lliat she was no axnger; — an opinion 
which seemed to border on illiherality. 
The English in general dislike the 
squeaking tones of the bagpipe; but, as 
the Scots are particularly pleased witii 
that medium of sounds, lot them 
their predilection without any arraign- 
ment of their taste. A Highlander, it 
has been nb'^erved, “ both lights and 
dances to that instrument with symptoms 
of ^lee not inferior to tfiose which are 
elicited by any harmonic contrivance 
that musical taste has produced.” 

The choice of a trade or profession 
leads also to a diversity of sentiment. 
Many gentlemen will rather suiVer their 
younger sons to starve in a liberal pro- 
fession, or lose their lives in the pre- 
tended service of their country, than 
give them a chance of thriving in a 
vulgar trade. They allow that traders 
are useful raenibcrs of society, but scorn 
the idea of approximation to 'men of that 
humble class. Yet there is nothing 
disgraceful in honest industry, and an 
intelligent and upriglit tradesman is at 
least as respectable as a silly lordltng, 
even thoagn the latter may be able to 
trace his descent from the royal family. 
The intolerant spirit of the aristocracy 
has indeed been softened^ in our time, 
by the wealth of merchants and master- 
manufacturers ; but we have in our eye 
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a distin^ui&lieij senator, who, because 
liis father syiriiUi** from the loom, is 
undf3rvalucd by the pride of a court. 
Me is merely toleiMted for his abilities, 
not repfarde<l with friendliness or com- 
placency. 

'I’liat intolerance which feeh, disjjust 
at a tridin|;r diiferenee in ordinary man- 
ners, ixj.iy rather ho lidicuhai tli.ni 
sljarply censured. TIh.* oarl of Clhester- 
field, tor instance, was not \ery willing 
to sit at the same table with Dr. John- 
son, beeause the great moralist did not 
eat or ilrink “eideeily, and was not sutli- 
cienll y clean in his person or jieat in his 
.dress please the iasti<lious peer.-— 
There would have been some reas«)ii for 
this flisgust, if Johnson had been as 
dirty in Iiis appearance and habits as 
iMay liahechi, the librarian of Florence ; 
hnl that was not the case. Tlie doctor, 
in his own way, was as intoleraiit as the 
jieer ; for he boasted that he could not 
endure conversatiunul frivolity or ab- 
surdity, and sometimes insulted Air. 
Tlirale’s friends for talking nonsense ; 
yet, like other great men, he .occasion- 
ally fell into the error which be con- 
demned. 

Without dwelling longer on this sub- 
ject, we exhort our readers to tolerate, 
in others, every ‘difference of opinion or 
of taste which docs not militate against 
dec^uin and mural propriety, or tlie 
obligations of religion and virtue. 


SHORT CRITUAh NOTICES OF NEW 
rUHLICATlONS. 

Present State of the Missionary /?- 
-stablishnents ia all parts of the fV orld. 
— ^’I’lie zeal of conversion is one of the 
most remarkable features of the present 
age. Vast sums are annually expended 
for the propagation of Christianity, and 
seminaries are established in many coun- 
tries for preparing and training missi- 
onaries. We do nut think that the holy 
work is conducted in the best possible 
manner : yet there is no doubt that much 
good is the result of this fervent and 
increasing zeal. The volume is partly 
a translation from the Cennan, and 
partly the composition of Mr. Frederic 
Shoberl. To all who take an active 
interest in the diffusion of our revered 
religion, this publication will be most 
acceptable : it will show them how the 
labors of pious men have prospered in 
the vast regions of the East, in the polar 


circle, in Africa, in the wdlds of Ame- 
rica, and in New^ Holland ; and they 
will be able to estimate tlie effect of 
what has been done, by descriptions of 
the previous condition, moral, political, 
and r(?ligious,ofthc peoy>h‘ among whom 
Christianily has been introduced. The 
work is rendered amusing by many cha- 
racteristic anecdotes, aiivl by accounts 
of the numerous countries which arc* 
now the theatres of missionary zeal. 

Germs of ike Philosophy of the II li- 
man Mind , — Metaphysicai discussion*^; 
are too dry and uninteresting ti» suit tie 
generality of readers; but, as they tend 
to promote our acquaintance with the 
theory of the mind, they are wortliy of 
some notice, even though tliey may never 
lead to a perfect knowlegi* of the intri- 
cate subject, 'riie W'riter of this treatise 
apologises for bis attempt by saying, 

“ lie who values tlie highe.st **nds of 
study, and who is happily free from 
those imperative bars which duly some- 
times opposes to liberal pursuits, will 
scarcely consider his studies complete, 
so long as metaphysics are not ranked 
among their number. Aletapliysics may 
be regarded as a kind of intellectual 
gymnastics, or moral discipline; and, if, ^ 
in that quality, they are in some respects * 
inferior to logic, mathematics, or phy- 
sics, they nevertheless prcsimt advan- 
tages of which not even those sciences 
can boast.” 

On Tendency to Disease of Body and 
Mind in refined Life, by Leonard 
Stewart^ M.I ), — We recommend this vo- 
lume to the serious attention of fashion- 
able invalids. The advice which the 
author gives is rational and judiciou.s. 
The tendency which he professes to coi- 
rectmay in various cases be so obviated 
as to prevent the waste of high fees ; 
and, where a disease has already taken 
place, the general principles of cure arc 
well laid down. 

Contrasty by Regina Maria Rochc. 

3 vols, — The merit of this lady, as a 
novelist, is well known. She must now 
be declining into old age ; yet she has 
not lost her fertility of invention or her 
skill in characteristic delineation. The 
incidents of her new talc are striking, 
and are introduced with considerable 
elTect ; and, in the character of Helena, 
the dangers of a want of firm sclf-reli- 
ance, of giving the reins into the hands 
of others, of shrinking from explana- 
tion when that alone is necessary, and 
of allowing the sensibility of the moment 
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to assume the sway which j^ood sense 
und discretion uuglit to hold, are forcibly 
illustrated. 

Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gen- 
tlenian, 3 vols. — This is evidently su- 
perior to the ordinary novels of the day. 
The plot is well conducted, the charac- 
ters are ably drawn, the satirical strokes 
are pointedly happy, and there is even 
an occasional display of wit. — Two short 
extracts will serve as specimens of the 
work : — one treats of the wonderful fund 
of learning acquired at Eton school ; the 
other notices the behaviour of gay aca- 
demics. 

“ As I was reckoned an uncommonly 
w'ell educated boy, it may not be ungra- 
tifying to the admirers of the present 
system of education to pause here for a 
moment, and recall what 1 then knew. 
1 could make twenty Latin verses in half 
an hour; I could construe, without an 
English translation, all the easy Latin 
authors, and many of the difficult ones 
with it; I could read Greek fluently, 
and even translate it through the me- 
dium of a Latin version at the bottom of 
the page. I was thought exceedingly 
clever, for 1 had only been eight years 
acquiring all this fund of information, 
wliich, as one can never recall it in the 
world, you have every right to suppose 
that I had entirely torgutten before 1 
was five and twenty. As I was never 
taught a syllable of English during this 
period ; as, wiien 1 once attempted to 
read Pope’s poems, out of school hours, 
1 was laughed at, and called a sap; as 
my mother, when 1 went to school, re- 
nounced her own instructions ; and as, 
whatever school-masters may think to 
the contrary, one learns nothing now- 
o’-days by inspiration ; so of every thing 
which relates to English literature, En- 
glish laws, and English history, you 
have the same right to suppose that 1 
was, at the age of eighteen, when I left 
Eton, in the profoundest ignorance.” 

• • • • 

“ I went to take leave of our college- 
tutor. ‘ Mr. Pelham/ said he, affec- 
tionately squeezing me by the handi 
* your conduct has been most exemplary ; 
you have not walked wantonly over the 
college grass-plats, nor set your dog at 
the proctor — nor driven tandems by day, 
nor oroken lumps by night — nor entered 
the chapel in order to display your 
intoxication — nor the lecture-room, in 
order to caricature the professors. This 
is the general behaviour of young men 


of family and fortune ; Jmt it has not 
been yours. Sir, you have been an 
honour to your college.’ ” 

Historical Tablets and Medallions, 
illustrative of an improved System of 
Artificial Memory, designed and ar- 
ranged by John Henry Todd , — We are 
not fond of mnemonic systems, b(?rause 
they deal in jargon rather than in sense : 
yet they may occasionally he used with 
advantage, where the memory is so weak 
and frail, as to seem to riviuire arrange- 
ment and association. Giccro informs 
us, that Simonides the Ceiau was the 
first who devised a regular art of me- 
mory ; but, as his system is not precisely 
known, those who arc in the habit of 
forgetting occurrences and dates must 
be content with the use of modern sy- 
stems. Mr. Todd has taken gre.it pains 
with his subject, and his plan is the best 
that we have seen ; hut we cannot con- 
veniently p.irticularise it. 

Demonologia, or an Expose of An- 
cient and Modern Superstitions . — We 
do not see the necessity of a work of 
this kind ; for not only the records of 
general history sufficiently expose the 
former influence of superstition, but that 
march of intellect of which we hoaht 
will in a great measure prevent its re- 
currence, or confine it (if it should still 
occasionally appear) to the lowest and 
weakest of mankind. True religion dis- 
dains such aid, and will flourish more 
without it. 


NOTICES AND OJISEUVATION S FOR 
MAY AND JUNE. 

May 20 . — Another Change in the 
nistry . — When Mr. liiiskisson coalesced 
with the men who had hunteil his friend 
Mr. Canning to the tfrave, he could 
not expect that they would treat him with 
any deference or regard ; and he conse- 
quently found his situation unpleasiiig 
and uncomfortable, although exterior 
hitrmony for some time prevailed in the 
cabinet. In the East-lletford question, 
he properly voted against the transfer of 
the right of suffrage to the neighbouring 
hundred, thinking that it ought to be 
given to some populous town now unre- 
presented ; ana, when lie had made this 
faux pas (as the leading ministers 
thought it\ he confessed his fault in a 
letter to the duke of Wellington, who, 
though he did not otherwise intend to 
cashier the colonial secretary, as this was 
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not ii (|uestion of vital importance, was 
ovitlently ^lad to ^et rid of an incoin- 
pliiint associate. fJis j^race sent a la- 
conic reply. — “ Your letter lias .surprised 
jiio much, and lias j^ivcn me great con- 
cern. ] have considered it my duty 
to lay it before the king.” If he had 
wislifMl to retain Mr. lluskisson in the 
cabinet, he might easily have adjusted 
the diirerencc; hut he construed, into 
a positive resignation, that intimation 
which was not so intended, and, by what 
tlic secretary styled a “ very harsh pro- 
ceeding,” dismissed him from his post, 
for llie gratification of the high-flying 
Tory peers, who wished to drive every 
Whig out of the cabinet. The earl 
of liudley, lord Palmerston, and Mr. 
Oharles Cirant, now resigned their offices; 
and thus the people are left to the 
“ tender mercies” of the Tories. We cer- 
tainly do not say that statesmen of that 
denomination arc invariably hostile to 
tlie honor or the welfare of the country ; 
hut we cannot refrain from hinting that 
their uneontrolled sway is rather ominous 
tliun auspicious. 

2(j. — itoi/al Hospitality and courtly 
Ma^j^nificence , — Not content with giving 
a grand entertainment to the sons and 
lUughters of the nobility and gentry, 
the King subsequently gave a ball and 
supper to tlic adult courtiers. The 
tlirone-ruom at St. James' palace was 
used as a drawing-room, and the royal 
closet as a card-room; and two apart- 
ments were appropriated to dancing. To 
prevent oppressive heat, and at the same 
time to obviate the danger of taking 
cold, the windows of these two rooms, 
while they were left open, had Canaletti 
blinds on the outside, and blinds of fine 
gauze within. The band consisted of 
tliirty performers, among w'hom were 
Colinet and Michou. When the com- 
pany had assembled, his majesty made 
Ills appearance, “ dressed (says the 
court-writer) in the regimentals ot a held- 
inarshal.” Without speahing too freely 
of so exalted a personage, we may ven- 
ture to express a doont whether his 
assumption of a martial uniform on 
almost every occasion is consistent with 
good taste. There is no stronger reason 
tor the king's appearing as a general at 
a ball and supper, because be is the head 
of the army, than for his being arrayed 
like an archbishop because he is the 
head of the church. Would it not be 
better to appear as a gentleman of the 
highest ranlt ?— The writer adds, that his 


majesty behaved to ail the company in 
the most condescending and gracious 
manner.” Is not this a matter of course ? 

A prince even of rough manners would 
treat with respect those whom he had 
invited, more particularly the ladies; 
and we know that the manners of George 
the Fourth are of the most polished 
description. — ^The king witnessed the 
dancing with seeming pleasure: it was 
kept up with spirit, and chiefly c(m- 
sisted of quadrilles, which, at intervals, 
were varied with the waltz. After an 
elegant and costly supper the dances 
were resumed, and continued until three 
o'clock in the morning, when his ma- 
jesty, by retiring, gave a signal for the 
departure of his highly-gratified guests. 

29. — A Theatrical Dispute, — Mr. 
Nathan, the composer, brought an action 
against Mr. Price, the lessee of Drury- 
lanc Theatre, with a view of procuring 
a satisfactory compensation for the time 
and laboi^ which the plaintiff had spent 
in the composition of the music of a 

S icce called the Illustrious Stranger. — 

Ir. sergeant Jones, for the plaintiff, 
stated the commencement and progress 
of Mr. Nathan’s task. After the piece 
had been produced, it was thought that % 
some additional music would be advan- 
tageous, and Mr. Price's secretary ad- 
dressed aletter to Mr. Nathan, describing 
the nature of the addition required. The 
sergeant then read the following instruc- 
tions, which produced loud laughter in 
the court. — “ Act 2, Scene 1. — Solemn 
music for a marriage ceremony — Goes 
into a bustle — (Princess fainting ,') — 
Scene last. — March in a soft strain, to 
end in a crash — soft sound of wind in- 
struments (celestial) to raise the Princess 
from the Tomb — then to rush into bold 
music.” 

The learned pleader said that it was 
evident from these instructions what a 
high opinion Mr. Price entertained of 
the extent and variety of Mr. Nathan's 
abilities. The lord chief justice said. 
Brother Jones, they seem to have at- 
tributed to him the power of raising the 
dead.” — Mr. Bishop, the composer, was 
of opinion that the music was worth 
250/. exclusive of the copyright. But it 
was established on the part of .the de- 
fendant, that it was not usual for com- 
pensation to be made to composers of 
music for the theatres, when they re- 
served the copyright : in fact, the per- 
formance of the music in public was 
deemed an advantage, because it pro- 
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rnoted the sale uf particular airs and ot‘ 
the whole printed score. This conduct, 
we think, is iintUir and illiberal on the 
part of managers, who ini^lit on the 
saine ground refuse to allow any reiiiu* 
neralion to the author of a dramatic 
piece, because he is at liberty to print it 
for his own profit. 

A fFarninir to the Fair Sex , — The 
baseness of man, and the unlicensed 
indulgence of the strong feelings of 
woman, are exeniplilied by a recent in- 
cident. A coroner’s inquest was holden 
on the body of Mary JVrCjbe, agcil 19 
years. It appeared that the deceased 
was under the protection of a gentleman, 
who placed her in apartments, where he 
was in the habit of visiting her, and she 
was devotedly attached to him. She 
had for sorntMitne been very cheerful ; 
but she fell into a fit of melancholy 
when her betraj’er intimated that he 
should be necessitated to break oil the 
intimacy biitween them, and she fre- 
quently declared that she would destroy 
herself if he should desert her. She 
wrote a letter lo him, requesting to know 
his determinatioii, and she said that her 
life or 4leath would depend upon the 
I answer she might receive. He declared 
tiiat his engagements abroad obliged 
him to leave her, and begged her ac- 
ceptance of a 20/. note, to enable her to 
pay her rent and other debts. Imme- 
diately after receiving his answer, she 
S'vallovved two ounces of oxalic acid, and 
thus fell a victim to illicit love. 

Force o/Par^ntai Affection . — A party 
of convicts, proceeding to the coast for 
i‘mbarkation, passed through Cloglicen, 
w fiere one of them had formerly resided. 
His family gathered round the car to 
bid him farewell. He grasped his little 
son in his arms, and it required actual 
violence to separate them. When the 
child w'as taken from him, he called out 
to the person who had the convicts in 
charge, “ Oh, my heart is broken !” — 
then fell back on the car, and expired 
before the party reached the next town. 
As this statement rests on the authority 
of an Irish news-paper, it may be 
doubted by many; out, as there have 
been similar Instances of the para] wing 
clfoct of aViolent shock on the feelings, 
the account may be true. 

June 6 . — Liberality of the Parlia^ 
ment to the Family of a deceased Mu 
nister . — The duke of VVellington pro- 
posed a grant of 3()00 pounds pe%' 
annum to the widow and two sons of 


Mr. I'anniiig, rather as a debt to that 
sf.itesman, than an aet of mere grace 
and favor. The king (said his graec), 
had granted a pension of that amount 
to the minisler, when he gave up his 
prospects in India on being appointed 
secretary of state ; but be had not re- 
ceived any part of it, because he hail an 
oflicial income. To the use of liis fa- 
mily it ought now to be assigned, in 
return for bis long course of service. — 
The marquis of Ijondomlcrry declared 
that he would not have concurred in 
such a grant to Mr. (-anning himself, as 
he strongly disapproved the altered po- 
litics of tint gentleman ; but In* would 
agree to it in the present c;»se,aItljough, 
wmen he claimed a pension for his own 
services, the secretary had scornfully 
rejected Ihe claim. In the house of 
commons, the grant was condemned by 
lord Althorp and iVfr. Hiime as unne- 
cessary and improper, and rcrtainly, 
amidst financial diilicultics and general 
poverty, it is particularly uuseasojiable ; 
but, as the king had elevated Mrs. (jau- 
ning to the peeroge, it was thought 
highlyexpedient that she sliould he able 
to support her dignity with some degree 
of bplendor. A commanding majority 
sanctioned the grant, and would, we 
doubt not, have readily voteti a much 
larger annuity. 

16 . — A Fete ChfwtpHrc . — Many of 
our readers must have heanl of the Hun- 
mow flitch of bacon, formerly givem to 
persons who were ready to state tipon 
oath, that they had not had auy allerca- 
tion for twelve months after their mar- 
riage. The duke and duchess of Si. 
Alban’s, having passed a year in com- 
plete harmony, wished to assert their 
claims to the tcmptini( prize ; hut, find- 
ing that the custom was discontinued, 
they were content to invite a select party 
to their seat at Highgate, to celebrate 
the anniversary of their marriage. At 
four oY’lock in the afternoon, breakfast 
was announced ; but the term was a 
misnomer, as all the guests had broken 
their fasts long before. During this 
fricnqly meal, the duky, alleging that 
he could not procure the genuine flitch, 
begged the duchess to accept, as a mark 
of Ins affection and regard, a silver fruit- 
basket, on which a flitch was engraven, 
with the following lines : 

“ In love connubial, form'd to live and last, 
Tbis^ift records a blissful twelvemonth past; 
We claim then, boldly claim, thy flitch, llunniow, 
First of the blefct who keep the mairlajfe vow.” 
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iliN gr.ici^ tlion tul verted to u superb 
plateau on tlie table, presented on this 
occasion to Uie duchess by the dowager 
marchioness of Bute, consisting of the 
Trajan and Antoniue columns, two 
Kgyptiau obelisks, and an equestrian 
figure of Marcus Aurelius, exquisitely 
executed in gilt bronze. — The duchess 
said, she wished she could answer the 
duke in a proper manner, but, though 
she had spoken in public on former oc- 
casions, she c(uild not do so on this. — 
She then desired him to accept a six«> 
oared cuKcr, called the Falcon, in allu- 
sion to his office of grand falconer of 
Kiiglanil, and immediately afterwards 
the l)oatmcn, dressed in yellow silk and 
green with their oars, and the steersman 
with his flag, made their appearance in 

II conservatory adjoining, in which the 
(Canadian Boat-Cilce and many other 
songs were admirably given by Mr. 
Brahain, Miss Stephens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kiiyvett, Miss (Irint, &c. At some 
distance iVoiu the house, Lliissian, Spa- 
nish, and (ierman ballets were danced 

III a tent, erected for the purpose, near 
which many amused themselves with 
archery. The 'I’yrolese minstrels and 
the Jlernn.ins delighted other parts of 
tne company, and the intervals were 
tmlivened by the military band and 
bugles. The whole concluded with 
quadrilles and waltzes, in a temperary 
room erected near the house; and, at 
the close of the day, the ground assumed 
the appearance of fairy land, from the 
number of variegated lumps suspended 
from the trees. 


TUB CHOICE OP A VALENTINE, from 

the Chronicles of the CanongatefjioUh 
an elegant Engraving,') 

" I stole la silent kisi : 

ronflemii me, Rkaokrs, if I did amiss." 

Amiirosk Philips. 

'Fiie fair maid of Perth, wishing to 
show her love and gratitude to Henry, 
hastily arose from her bed, and, ** slip- 
ping on her dress, which, nevertheless, 
was left more disordered than usual^ 
tripped down stairs, and opened the 
ilooi* of the chamber, in which, as she 
had guessed, her lover had passed the 
hours after the fray. She paused at th<§ 
door, and was half afraid of executing 
her purpose, which not only permitted 
hut enjoined llie Valentines of the year 
to begin their connexion with a kiss of 
VoL IX. 


of a Valtntme. .‘1*2 1 

affection. It was looked upon us a pe- 
culiarly propitious omen, if one could 
find the other asleep, and awaken him or 
her by the performance of this interest- 
ing ceremony. 

“ Never was a fairer opportunity of- 
fered for commencing tlii.s mystic tie, 
th^ii that which now presented itself to 
Catharine. After many and various 
thoughts, sleep had at length overcome 
the stout armourer in the chair in which 
he had deposited himself. Uis features 
in repose had a more firm and manly 
cast than Catharine had thought, who, 
ha\ing generally seen them fluctuating 
between shamciacedness and apprehen- 
sion of her displeasure, had been used 
to connect with them some idea of imbe- 
cility. ‘ lie looks very stern,’ slje said ; 
*if heshpuld he angry — and then, when 
he awakes, we are alone — if 1 should 
call Dorothy— if 1 shonld wake my 
father — but no ! it is a thing of custoni, 
and done in all maidenly and sisterly 
love and honor. 1 will not suppose that 
Henry can misconstrue it, and I will 
not let a childish fear put iny gratitude 
to sleep.’ So saying, she tripped along 
with a light though hesitating step aim 
a cheek crimsoned at her own purpose, 
and, gliding to the chair of the sleeper, 
dropped a kiss upon his lips as light as 
if a rose-leaf had fallen on them. Tlie 
slumbers must have been slight which 
such a touch could dispel, and the 
dreunis of the sleeper must have been 
connected with the cause of the inter- 
ruption, since Henry, instantly starting 
up, caught the maiden in his arms, and 
attempted to return in ecstasy the salute 
which had broken his repose. But Ca- 
tharine struggled in his embrace ; and, 
as her efforts implied alarmed modesty 
rather than maidenly coyness, her bashfu I 
lover sufiered her to escape a grasp from 
which twenty times her strength could 
not have extricated her. — ‘ Nay, he not 
angry, good Henry,’ she said in the 
kindest tone to her surprised Ipver ; * 1 
have paid my vows to St. Valentine ta 
show now I value the mate that he has 
sent me for the year. Let hut my father 
be present, and l will not dare to refuse 
ou the revenge you may claim for sl 
roken sleep.*— ‘ Let not that he a hin- 
derance, said the old Glover, rushing in 
ecstasy into the room—* fo her. Smith, 
to her: strike while the iron is hot, and 
teach her what it is not to let sleeping 
dogs lie still * Thus encouraged, Henry, 
though perhaps with less alarming viva- 
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city, again seised the blushing; maiden 
in liis arms, who submitted with a tole- 
rable grace to receive repayment of her 
salute, a doztMi times rejieated, with an 
energy very diiferent from that which 
had provoked such severe retaliation. At 
length, she again extricated herself from 
her lover's arms, and, as if frightened 
and repenting of vvliat she had done, 
threw herself into a seat, and covered 
her face with her hands. * Cheer up, 
thou silly girl,’ said her father, * and 
be not ashamed that thou hast made the 
two happiest men in Perth, since thy old 
father is one of them. Never was kiss 
so well bestowed, and meet it is that it 
should be suitably returned. Look up, 
my darling ! Look up, and let me see 
thee but give one smile. Jiy my honest 
word, the sun that now rises oyer our 
fair city shows no "sight that can give 
me greater pleasure. — What,’ lie con- 
tinued in a jocose tone, ‘ thou thonghtest 
thou liadst Jamie Keddie’s ring, and 
conld’st walk invisible? but not so, my 
fairy of the dawning. Just as 1 was 
about to rise, I heard thy chamber-door 
open, and watched thee* down stairs — 
not to protect thee against this sleopy- 
headeef Henry, but to see, with my own 
delighted eyes, iny beloved girl do that 
which her father most wished. — Come, 
put down these foolish hands; and, 
though thou blushest a little, it will 
only the better grace St. Valentine’s 
morn, when blushes best become a maid- 
en’s cheek.’ 

As Simon Glover spoke, lie pulled 
away with gentle violence the hand.s 
which hid his daughter’s face. She 
blushed deeply, indeed ; but there was 
more than maiden’s shame in her face, 
and her eyes were fust Ailing with tears. 
— ‘What! weeping, love?’ continued 
her fatlier, — * nay, nay, this is more 
than need. — Henry, help me to comfort 
this little fool.’ 

“ Catharine made an effort to smile, 
but the vnile was of a melancholy and 
serious cast.—* I only meant to say, 
father, said the maiden,*' that, in choosing 
Henry Oow for my Valentine, and ten- 
dering to him the rigllts and greetings 
of the morning according to custom, I 
meant but to ftow my gratitude to him 
for his manly and faithful service, and 
niy obedience to you. But do not lead 
him to think — and oh, dearest father, do 
not yonrself entertain an idea, that I 
meant more than what the promise to be 
his faitliful and affectionate Valentine 


through the year requires of me.’ — ‘Ay, 
•ay~we understand it all,* said Simon 
in the soothing tone which nurses apply 
to children — ‘ we understand what the 
meaning is, enongh for once. Thou 
shalt not be frightened or hurried. — 
Loving, true, and faithful Valentines 
ye are, and the rest will be as Heaven 
and opportunity shall permit. Come 
pr’ythee, have done — wring not thy tiny 
hands, nor fear fartlicr persecution now. 
Thou hast done bravely, excellently. — 
And now away to Dorothy, and call up 
the old sluggard ; we must have a sub- 
stantial breakfast after a night of con- 
fusion and a morning of joy, and thy 
hand will be needed to prepare for us 
some of those delicate cakes which no 
one can make but thyself ; and well hast 
thou a right to the secret, seeing who 
tiiughf it thee. Ah! health to the soul 
of thy dearest mother,’ lie added, with 
a sigh ; how blithe would she have been 
to see this happy St. Valentine’s morn- 
ing!'’ 


NARUVTIVE OP A SECOND EXPEDI- 
TION TO THE SHORES OF THE POLAR 

SEA, in 1825,-26, and — 27, Op John 
Franklin, F.H.S,, including an Jic- 
count of the Progress of a Detach' 
meut to the Eastward, Oi/ Dr, Rich' 
arUson. 

Soon after the return of captain 
Franklin from his adventurous peregri- 
nations, wc gave an account of his ex- 
pedition from such intelligence as some 
of his officers were disposed to commu- 
nicate. That sketch now requires to 
be in some points re-touched, that it 
may be rendered more correct and 
striking. 

His arrival on the sea-coast gave 
great joy to the ’party. At the north- 
eastern entrance to the main channel of 
the Mackenzie river (about 2045 miles 
from the Slave-Lake), an island was 
discovered, and, when the adventurers 
approached it, “ they had the indescrib- 
able pleasure of finding the water deci- 
dedly salt. — We hastened (says the 
captain) to the most elevated part of the 
island, about 250 feet High, to look 
around, and never was u prospect more 
gratifying than that which lay open to 
us. The Rocky Mountains were seen, 
and’ the sea appeared in all its majesty, 
entirely free tVom ice. Many seals and 
hlarU and nhite whales were sporting 
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on its waves, and the whole scene excited 
the most flattering expectations.*’ But 
the fine season was then so near its 
close, that it became exnedicnt to secure 
winter-quarters at Fort-rrankiin. Here 
they passed a merry Christmas. — “ Pre- 
parations were made for the celebration 
of that festival. The house was re- 
plastered witii mud, all the rooms were 
whitewashed and repainted, and Mat- 
thews displayed his taste by ornament- 
ing a chandelier with cut paper and 
trinkets. On Christmas eve, the Indian 
hunters' women and children were in- 
vited to share in a game of snap-dragon, 
to them au entire novelty, it would be 
as diflicult to describe the delight which 
the sport afforded them after they reco- 
vered (J'rooi ) their first surprise, as to 
convey the full effect of the scene. When 
the candies w'cre extinguished, the blue 
flame of the burning spirits shone on 
the rude features of our native comjfa- 
nions, in whose countenances wereponr- 
trayed botli the eager desire of possess- 
ing the fruit and the fear of the penalty. 
Ciiristmas-Day falling on a Sunday, the 
party were regaled with the best fare 
our stores could supply ; and on the fol- 
lowing evening a dance was given, at 
which were present sixty persons, in- 
cluding the Indians, who sivt as spec- 
tators of the merry scene. Seldom, 
perhaps, in such a confined space as our 
hall, or in tlie same number of persons, 
was there greater variety of character, 
or greater confusion of tongues. The 
party consisted of Englishmen, Fligh- 
ianders, Canadians, Esquimaux, Chipe- 
ivvans, Dog-Ribs, Hare Indians, Cree 
women and children, mingled together 
in perfect harmony. The amusement's 
were varied by English, Gaelic, and 
French songs. After these holidays 
were over, the Dog-Ribs at length yield- 
ed to the repeated solicitations of Mr. 
Dcase, and removed in a body to a di- 
stant part of the lake, where the fishery 
was more abundant. As the hunters 
were drawing rations from our store, he 
despatched them in quest of deer, fur- 
nishing them also with nets ; after which 
there remained at the establishment 
only one infirm Indian and hjs wife.’* 
On a resumption of the scheme of dis- 
covery, the whole party narrowly es- 
caped destruction.—** As we drew to- 
ward an island situated in a bay, our 
boats touched the ground when about a 
mile from the beach; wc then made 


signs to the Esquimaux to come oflT, and 
pulled a short way back to await their 
arrival in deeper water. Three canoes 
instantly put off from the shore, and, 
before they could reach us, others were 
launched in such quick succession, that 
the whole space, between the island and 
the boats, was covered by them. The 
Esquimaux canoes contain only one per- 
son, and are nduned kaiuacks ; hut they 
have a kind of open boat capable of 
holding six or eight people, which is 
named oomiak. The men alone use the 
kaiyacks, and the oomiaks are allotted 
to the women and children. We en- 
deavoured to count their numbers as 
they approached, and had proceeded as 
far as seventy-three canoes and five 
oomiaks when the sea became so crowded 
by fresh arrivals, that wc could advance 
no farther in our reckoning. ’Fhe men 
in the three headmost canoes were re- 
peatedly invited by Augustus (a native 
who was our friend) to approach and 
receive the present which 1 offered to 
them. He next explained to them in 
detail the purport of our visit, and told 
them that, if We succeeded in finding a 
navigable channel, for large ships, a 
trade highly beneficial to them would 
be opened. They were delighted with 
this intelligence, and r^eated it to their 
countrymen, who testified tlieir joy by 
tossing their hands aloft, and raising 
the most deafening shout of applause I 
ever heard.'* 

These promising appearances soon 
gave way to hostility. A kaiyack being 
accidentally overset by its contact with 
an oar, the savages were irritated, and, 
being largely reinforced, proceeded to a 
predatory attack. 

** In this unequal contest, the self-pos- 
session of our men was not more con- 
spicuous than the coolness with which 
the Esquimaux received the heavy blows 
dealt to them with the butts of the mus- 
kets. Hut at length, irritated at being 
so often foiled in their attempts, sever^ 
of them jumped on board, and forcibly 
endeavoured to take the daggers and 
shot-belts that were about the men's per- 
sons ; and 1 ‘myself was engaged with 
three of them who were trying to disarm 
me. Lieutenant Hack, perceiving onr 
situation, and fully appreciating my 
motives in not coming to extremities, 
had the kindpess to send to my assist- 
ance a young chief who had protected 
him, and who, onhis arrival, drove mv 
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;m(a^ouihts out of the boat. 1 then saw 
that my crew were nearly overpowered 
ill the 'fore-part of the boat, and hasten- 
to their aid, I fortunately arrived in 
time to prevent Georg^e Wilson from dis- 
chiir^iii^ the contents of his musket into 
the bt)dy of an Esrpiiinaux. He Imd 
received a provocation of whicli I was 
ignorant until the next day, for the fel- 
low had struck at him with a knife, and 
cut througli his coat and waistcoat; and 
it was only after the affray was over that 
i learned that four others had also nar- 
rowly escaped from being wounded, 
their clothes being cut by the blows 
made it them with knives. No sooner 
was the bow cleared of one set of ma- 
raudeis than another party commenced 
their operations at the stern. My gun 
was now the object of the struggle, 
which was beginning to assume a more 
serious coumlexion, when all the Es- 
quimaux suddenly fled, and hid them- 
selves behind the drift timber and canoes 
on the beach. 

“ I cannot sufficiently praise the forti- 
tude anil obedience of both the boats* 
crews in abstaining from the use of their 
arms. In the first instance I liad been 
influenced by the desire of preventing 
unnecessary bloodshed, and afterwards, 
when the critical situation of my party 
might have well warranted me in em- 
ploying 4nore decided means for their 
defence, I still endeavoured to tempo- 
rise, being convinced that, as Jong as 
the boats lay aground, and we were 
beset by such numbers, armed with long 
knives, hows, arrows, and spears, we 
could not use flre-arros to advantage. — 
The howling of the women, and the 
clamour of the men, proved the high 
excitement to which they had wrou^it 
themselves ; and 1 am still of opinion 
that, mingled as we were with them, the 
flrst blood we had shed would have been 
instantly revenged by the sacrifice of all 
our lives.** 

The native tribes seen by Dr. Richard- 
son were more acute and more civilised 
tlian captain Franklin’s opponents. — 

They seemed to have a correct idea of 
property, and showed much tact in their 
commerce with us ; circumstances which 
have been held by an eminent historian 
to be evidences of a considerable pro- 
gress toward civilisation. They were 
particularly cautious no| to glut the 
market by too great a display of their 
^tock in trade, producing only one ar- 


ticle at a time, and not attempting to 
outbid eaclf other ; nor did I ever ob- 
serve them endeavour to deprive one 
another of any thing obtained in barter 
or as a present. As is usual with other 
tribes of Esquimaux, they asked our 
names and told us theirs, — a practice 
diametrically opposite to that of the In- 
dians, who conceive it to be improper 
to mention a man’s name in his Dreseiice, 
and will not, on any account, designate 
their near relatives, except by some in- 
direct phrase. They sliowcd much 
more curiosity respecting the construct- 
ion of our boats than any of the tribes oi 
Indians we bad seen, and expressed 
great admiration of the rudder, soon 
compuphending its mode of action, al- 
though it is a contrivance of which they 
were previously ignorant. They were 
inces.sant in their enquiries as to the use 
of every thing they saw in our possess- 
ibn, Imt wTri‘ sometimes content with 
an answer too brief to afford much ex- 
planation; as in the following instance. 
Uoligbnck had lighted his pipe and was. 
puffing the smoke from his mouth, when 
they shouted ookah (flri*), and demand- 
ed to he told what lu* was doing. He 
replied with the greatest gravity, ‘ I 
smoke,’ and this answer sufficed. On 
my referring to an E.squim.iiix vocabu- 
lary, Ooligbuck, ill answer to their ques- 
tions, told them that the. hook spoke to 
me, when they intreated rt>c to put it 
away. I afterwards detected the rogue 
with the brass tliiinble endeavouring to 
steal this book, and placed it, us 1 
thought, out of his reach ; it was miss- 
ing in the evening, but I never ascer- 
tained whether it had been purloined 
by the Esquimaux, or had fallen over- 
board in moving some of tbc stores. 
Seeing me use my pocket telescope, 
they speedily comprehended its use, and 
called it ‘ far eyes,’ — the name that they 
give to the wooden shade which i.s used 
to protect their eyes from the glare of 
the snow, and which, from the small- 
ness of its aperture, enables them to see 
distant objects more clearly. Of our 
trading articles, light copper kettles 
were in the greatest request, and we 
were often aslced for the longifiiives 
which are used for flinching whales, ft 
is creditable to the Esquimaux habits of 
cleanliness, that combs were in great 
demand, and wc atCw wooden ones of 
their own manufacture, not dissimilar to 
ours ill form.” 



1828.] Profesaionat Clturacler 

A n*uKirkable Polar s(!enc is well <Ic- 
scribcd. — “ We coutinncd our course 
alon^r the coast until we came to tlie ex^- 
trcmity of a capo, wliich was formed by 
an island separated from the main by 
a shallow channel. The cliffs of this 
island were about forty feet hij^h, and 
the snow which had ficcimiulated nnder 
them in the winter was not yet dissolved, 
but, by the infiltration and freezin^r of 
water,* now formed an iiirlined bank of 
icc, nearly two-thirds of the height of 
the cliff. This bank, or iceberg, being 
undermined by the action of the waves, 
maintained its position only by its udhe- 
sion to the frozen cliffs behind it. In 
some places large masses had broken off 
and floated away, whilst in others the 
currents of melting snow, flowing from 
the flat land above, had covered the ice 
with a thick coating of earth, so that at 
first sight it appeared as if the hank had 
broken down, ,the real structure of the 
iceberg being pcrceptiblQ only where 
rents existed. In a similar manner the 
frozen bunks, or icebergs, covered with 
earth, mentioned by lieutenant Kotze- 
bue, in Iiis voyage to Uehring-Strait, 
might have been formed. Had tha whole 
mass of frozen snow broken off from 
this hank, an iceberg would have been 
produced thirty feet wide at its base, 
and covered on one side to the depth of 
a foot or more, with black earth. The 
island was composed of sand and slaty 
clay, into which the thaw had not pene- 
trated above a foot. The ravines were 
lined with fragments of compact white 
limestone, and a few dwarf-birches and 
willows grew on their sides. The sun's 
rays were very powerful this day, and 
the heat was oppressive, even while sit- 
ting at rest in tlie boat ; the temperature 
of the air at noon being, in the shade, 
82 degrees, and that of the surface 
water, where tlie soundings were three 
fathoms, 55." 

The ideas of the oijgiii of mankind, 
entertained by the Dog-ribbed Indians, 
will remind the reader of the disobe- 
dience of our hrst parents, and the con- 
sequent fall of man. — ‘‘The first man, 
they said, was, according to the tra- 
dition of their fathers, named Chape- 
wee. He found the world well-stoeked 
with food, and he created childien, to 
whom he gave tu'o kinds of fruit, Uie 
black and the white, hut forbade them 
to eat the black. Having thus issued 
his commands for the guidance of his 
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firnily, he took leave of them for a time, 
and made a long excursion for the pur- 
pose of conducting the sun to the world. 
During this, his first absence, hrs chikK 
ren were obedient, and ate only tlic 
white fruit, but they consumed it all; 
the consequence was, that, wlien he a 
second time absented himself to bring 
the moon, and they longed for fruit, 
they forgot the orders of their father, 
and ate of the black, which was the 
only kind remaining. He was much 
displeased on his return, and told them 
that in future the earth would produce 
had fruits, and that they would be tor- 
mented by sickness and death — penal- 
ties which have attached to his descend- 
ants to the present day. C'inipewce him- 
self lived so long that his throat 
worn out, and he could no longe* enjoy 
life; but he was unable to die, until, at 
his own request, one of his people drove 
a beaver tooth into his head." 


PROFESSIONAL CHARACTER OF MIS.‘5 

Fanny ayton ; (with a Portrait,} 

Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
may be said to have attained a state of 
high excellence, if not perfect(|9n. We 
have no correct ideas of the inuVic of the 
ancients ; but there is no reason to think 
that it was equal in refinement to that of 
the present gge. Our professors and 
amateurs view the subject with more 
philosophical eyes, see farther into its 
nature, examine it more closely in 
all its bearings and tendencies, and 
make the study more intellectual and 
scientific. > 

The young lady whose portrait graces 
our present number, has a pleasing coun- 
tenance, expressive eyes, a pretty mouth, 
and a delicate though not a fine form. — 
Her voice is pleasing rather than power- 
ful, and more soft than full. She ap- 
pears to have cultivated the musical 
science with zeal, and, as she is still 
very youn^, she has ample time for fu- 
ture proficiency. She is very attentive 
to thq notes and the character of that 
music which is allotted to her, and does 
not deviate from the regular course in 
the hope of “ snatching a grace beyond 
the reach of art," probably because she 
is aware that such attempts sometimes 
terminate in failure. She does not strain 
her voice, hut w^ll manages its powers, 
and modulates it with taste and judge- 
ment. 
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Many fair tingen undertake the per- 
formance of dramatic characters before 
they can act with spirit or propriety ; 
but Mbs Ayton, by her personation of 
Rosetta and Catharine, has evinced that 
vocalism is not her only qua) iHcation for 
public display. She is nut indeed equal 
to Miss Stephens as the representative 
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Exhibition of the Royal Academy . — 
Second Stfrvey, — Beside the ailmired 
picture to which a fine passage in the 
Paradise Lost gave rise, Mr. Etty ex- 
hibits the following pieces ; — “ Guardian 
Cherubs with Portraits of the infant 
Children of the Earl of Norinanton,** 
and “Venus, the Evening Star.’* The 
former would be more beautiful than it 
is, if the dieriibs had less of the aspect 
of mortality, and if the whole had 
greater ease and freedom of touch; and 
the latter is a well-fancied and well-co- 
lored piece. 

We are sorry to observe, that Mr. 
Mu1reai;y has only one picture in this 
exhibition. The salqect is the interior 
of an English cottage. The sun-set and 
fire-light are given with effect, and the 
whole is neatly finished; but there is 
no great interest or meaning in the com- 
position. — Sir William Beechey’s Little 
Gleaner is delineated in an easy and 
natural manner, without the extreme of 
coarseness or vulgarity.-Mr, Withering- 
ton’s Hop-Garden evinces his great at- 
tention to three requisites of his art,— - 
composition, character, and coloring; 

VVe do not admire Mr. Turner’s 
“ Boccaccio relating the Tale of the 
Bird-Cage.” This performance (says a 
critic) “ would excite pity if it were 
painted by a maniac; bur, coming from 
the hand of one whose former works 
would shed glor^j upon any age, it only 
fills our minds with amazement.” This 
animadversion is too severe. Recollect- 
ing the old proverb— “ All that glitters 
is not gold,”— wc admit that the picture 
has too much of glare, glitter, and taw- 
driness ; yet it is not destitute of merit. 

The delights of sweetness arc humor- 
ously represented by Mr. Cosse. People 
in general have seen boys rifling a 
sugar-hogshead of its remaining sweets, 
and the artist in particular must have 


of the rural heroine, but she gives in- 
terest to the character; and, although 
her physical powers do not perhaps fully 
embody the violence of the shrew, she 
proves, by her mode^f acting, that she 
accurately discerns the lights and shades 
of the character. 


observed the practice with a very atten- 
tive eye. The illustration is skilful, 
and the execution happy. 

“ Taking out a Thorn,” by Mr. Col- 
lins, displays the hand of a master. The 
countenances of the young rustics who 
arc watching their alarmed companion, 
and tlie looks of the aged operator, are 
appropriately and effectively delineated. 

The “Vicar of Wakefield reconciling 
his Wife to Olivia,” by Mr, Newton, is 
worthy of the very pleasing novel which 
it illustrates. This part of the story is 
well told by the artist. Tlie demure 
austerity of Mrs. Primrose, the affec- 
tionate earnestness of her liushand, the 
repentance of Olivia, and the simplicity 
of Moses, are represented in an interest- 
ing manner. — In Mr. Clater’s Morning 
Visit we observe a friendly gronpn well 
arranged and characteristically marked. 

Mr. Hippingillc has displayed (as 
well as the pencil can be expected to do) 
the good-humor and mirth of a number 
of provincials going to a fair. Every 
one seems pleased for the present, and 
looking forward to future enjoyment. 
“ The drama of this clever pertormance 
(says an amateur) is developed with 
such skill that you may swear to its 
truth. The rustic wench, diving to the 
bottom of her pocket for something 
which it is quite clear she has lost ; the 
short puffy gentleman in black, evi- 
dently beaten in argument by his know- 
ing and lank opponent ; and, above all, 
the self-satisfied, half-witted bumpkin, 
with a laughing lass under each arm, 
and who seems to he singing, not “ How 
happy could I he with either!” but 
“ How happy may I he with both!” — 
are delightfully depicted. As a work 
of art, the picture is. rather scattered and 
spotty ; but in character and expression 
nothing can surpass it.” 

In the “ Rivals or the Sailor’s Wed- 
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ding/’ Mr. Sharp huK manifested con- 
siderable talent. The disappointment 
of the soldier, and the joy of his rival, 
are properly denoted. 

There are some very good landscapes 
ill the collection. A view in the Alps 
by Mr. J. Glover, and a representation 
of Freshwater-Hay by Mr. (Jollins, are 
admirable pieces, faithful to nature, and 
correct in point of art. Dunthorne’.s 
“ Landscape iiffer a Shower” is ren- 
dejed less monotonous by the introduc- 
tion of an angler. A .scene at Neuilly, 
in tlTc grounds of the duke of Orleans, 
is so well painted by Mr. VV^. Daniel, 
that wc seem to view the actual spot. 

in Mr. Woodw'ard’s Mazeppu, the 
actions and passions of a fine quadruped 
are very naturally exhibited; but the 
human tignre is not so happily deli- 
neated. — Mr. Ikioper’s Draught Horses, 
and a Hunter nearly as large as life bv 
Mr. Ward, are represented with skill 
and fidelity. — The preparations for a 
contest between a terrier and a hedge- 
hog, by Mr. Edwin Landseer, remind us 
of the arrangements for a fight between 
a Crib and a Uolcher, although the 
hedge-hog may seem to be too timid an 
animal for such a comparison. The 
attack meditated by the dog, and the 
guarded caution of the other animal, are 
displayed in a natural style. — Mr. Pld- 
ding has not the tact of his friend Land- 
seer ; yet he shows talent and skill in 
his Sportsman and Dogs. 

We do not observe any of Wilkie’s 
productions in the present display ; hut 
we are reminded of>that artist by Mr. 
Hollins’ portrait of him in a masquerade 
costume. He does not look well in that 
silly disguise, which he doubtless as- 
sumed as suitable to the meridian of 
Italy ; for the likeness was taken at 
Rome. 

The miniatures are very numerous: 
the best, perhaps, are those of the elder 
Bone and' Chalon, for taste and finish. 
Those of Rochard and Mrs. Robertson 
are also distinguished by neatness and 
elegance. 

The architectural designs arc not, in 
general, remarkable for refined taste or 
excellence. Those of Mr. Wilkins may 
be classed among the best. His view 
of the London University may be con- 
sidered as tasteful,' regular, and harmo* 
iiious; and the front ot the new building 
intended for St. George’s Hospital, 
which is also his work, is elegant and 


striking. Mr. Gandy Deering’s eleva- 
tion for the west end of a house designed 
for a nobleman in Park-Inne, may be 
raised for dignified simplicity and for 
eauty of detail ; and Lansdown Tower, 
erected near Bath by Mr. Beckford, is a 
stately and imposing work. 

Some of the designs which are offered 
to the nobility and gentry, or t(f public 
bodies, as specimens of architectural 
composition, arc worthy of praise and 
consequently of adoption. Mr. Parke’s 
design for an entrance to a city, Mr. 
Gandy’s sketches of various parts of a 
palace, and Mr. Day’s model for a pub- 
lic building, are pleasing specimens of 
an elegant and correct taste. 

The art of sculpture, it appears, does 
not decline in this country. Sievier’s 
model of a irroupe styled Alfection, has 
all the simpVicity of true taste, with the 
poetic feeling of the ancient school. The 
expression and attitude of the woman, 
as she leans fondly over the sleeping 
infant, show the hand of a master and 
the mind of a poet. Westmacott’s statue 
of Warren Hastings is admirable. — 
Chantrey has only one work, — a bust of 
Sir William Curtis. This subject may 
excite thoughts notatall according with 
the poetry of art ; yet few can deny that 
the bust of the worthy alderman is ex- 
quisitely finished. Cupid preparing to 
assume the form of Ascaniiis, in marble, 
by Tc Campbell, promises well fur the 
future fame of the artist. Among the 
numerous busts, we were most pleased 
with tliosc of the duke of Grafton, 
Dugald Stewart, and John Abernethy. 
A Grecian arclier, by O. Rennie, is the 
model of an almost naked figure, with 
an admirable knowicge of anatomy. — 
The artist appears to have had the exe- 
cution and elaborate finish of the Bel- 
vidcrc Apollo in his mind, and perhaps 
before him, during the progress of his 
work. The countenance too, as well as 
the form, is worthy of one whom we 
might imagine to have been a liero of 
Marathon or Thermopylae. There are 
three groupes of brigands, by San-Gio- 
vanni. They are modeled in terra^dlta^ 
and are ably executed. The Pugilist ot 
Rossi is likewise a fine specimen of art. 
The management of the modern cos- 
tume, the expression of countenance, 
the attitude, are all excellent. There is 
something in this statue perfectly Eng- 
lish, something that is applicable to no 
other country. 
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Mv* Martin's Picture of the Fall 
of Nineveh. — AJr. Martin combines tlio 
skill ot* an artist with tltat genius which, 
if properly cultivated, would have made 
him a poet. His new picture will not 
only augment his reputation, but will 
raise the character of the English school 
of painting in the estimation of fo- 
roigncrt. He has, as usual, sucriticcMl 
every object to produce the effcet of 
vast ness or iiuriieiisity, the true source 
of the sublime, and he has attained that 
object, as far as it can be accou'plishfd 
upon canvas. In the back-ground wc 
have stupendous masses of architecture, 
with all the huge ami ponderous details 
of the Egyptian or Assyrian orders. 
— The hanging gardens are supported 
upon gigantic columns, whilst the ce- 
lebrated walls, the flights of stairs, the 
public buildings, and every other object, 
are suited to the extravagant and fiibn- 
lous grandeur attributed by the ancients 
to the city. The extreme back-grouml 
represents the farther part of the city 
set on fire by lightening, whilst a pro- 
minent object is the tumulus or tomb 
of \inus, said by Diodorus Siculus to 
have been a mile and a furlong in height. 
The centre represents the enemy pouring 
like a deluge into the city, and perpe- 
ti*ating the work of carnage. The his- 
tory of the country here enables the 
painter to embrace a scope of great va- 
riety; and the diversified nature of the 
combats with infantry, cavalry, chariots, 
elephants, and every species of armed 
force, gives an Asiatic character to the 
scene, and produces a most picturesque 
effect. In the fore-ground we have all 
the magnificence of the Assyrian court, 
contrasted willi tlie terror and misery 
produced by the approach of the hostile 
troops. Sardanapalns appears in the 
fullness of regal splendor, pointing in 
hopeless agony to the setme of slaughter 
in the distant parts of his city, whilst 
his wives and concubines hang round 
him in their frail loveliness, some exhi- 
biting the distraction of terror, others 
the muteness of despair, some their 
fondness for their lord, whilst otiiers are 
frantic at the fate impending over them. 
The groupes of women are beautiful, 
and some of the figures seem instinct 
with life, and animated by passion. The 
coloring of this part of the picture will 
be thought by many, to be nieretriejons; 
bat we must recollectthat its brilliancy 
corresponds with the pomp and luxury 
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of the court. The linear appears to us 
more perfect than the aerial perspective; 
but the beauties of art, and the mind of 
the artist, are so well displayed, thatwn 
have no inclination to be hypercritical. 

Exhibition of Portraits. — These are 
not original paintings, but copies of 
authentic portraits, preserved in the fa- 
milies of our nobility and gentry. They 
are gratuitously shewn to the public by 
Mr. Harding, in I’all-Mall East, and 
amount to about h^om the majo- 

rity of the number, engravings have 
been taken, and pui)lislied witlt accHrate 
biographical sketcljcs, furnished by Mr. 
Lodge. The pictures are executed in 
water-colors, and may in general he con- 
sidered as faithful and elegant copies, 
worthy of minute inspection. Hy cx- 
liibitiiig in some measure the churacter 
of each individual, they excite historical 
recollections, and are thus rendered 
additionally interesting. 

Le-Tkicre's Death of Fir^uda. — A 
French artist has imported into England 
a picture of considerable merit, in which, 
his friends say, he has done justice to a 
fine story. A critic is of opinion that 
a great part of his success results from 
his judicious choice of u subject. — 
“Conceive (he says) a Virginiiis, ani- 
mated by one of the noblest of human 
passions, maddened at the thought of 
Ins daughter falling a prey to the lust of 
a tyrant, sacrificing lier in a fit of despe- 
ration to preserve Tier from infamy. Is 
not the admiration of the father as uni- 
versal as the pity for the daughter?” 
We think not — the fiither’s sense of 
honor, or his phreiisy, hurried him into 
an unjustifiable act of cruelty, and the 
subject is one of the most sliocking that 
can be conceived. If, a person cannot, 
with all his efforts, rescue his daughter 
from that dishonor whicii, being com- 
pulsory, will not involve her in real 
guilt, he ought rather to submit to the 
supposed disgrace of his family than 
violate by murder the most sacred of all 
laws. 

This picture has both beauties and 
defects. The drawing is in general 
correct, the composition and grouping 
are good, and the masses and gradations 
of light and shade are iulinirahly ma- 
naged ; but there is a deficiency of , dig- 
nified expression in the hero’s counte- 
nance, and also in that of the unfortanate 
lady, to whose beauty of features and 
form the artist has not done justice. 
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Air. J. B. Lane's Fision of Joseph. 
— The difficulty of representing a vision 
did not deter the buhl artist from at- 
tempting this subject in a grand style. 
He lias tixed upon two points of time — 
the apparition and warning of the angel, 
and the attack upon the children bv 
Herod's soldiers. He has imitated, 
with unexpected success, the fine style 
of the Roman school, and the picture is 
striking and attractive. 

Exhibition in Maddox-Street. — In 
such a climate asthatof England, water- 
color paintings on walls would not long 
retain their color or exhibit their fine 
strokes ; but, in Italy, fresco-painting 
was a very common practice in the times 
of Raphael and some of his successors, 
and, at this moment, frescos are mould- 
ering on the walls of Italian palaces, 
although, by a modern contrivance, they 
may be removed with little or no injury. 
Some tine pieces of this description, 
from the pencil of Paolo Veronese, have 
lately been taken from the walls which 
they adorned, and brought to England, 
where they now excite the attention of 
the curious. They are superior to any 
works of the same artist in oil. They 
teem with imaginative splendor; for it 
is difficult to conceive any thing more 
beautiful than the exuberance and love- 
liness displayed in liis allegorical figures, 
and wc also admire the elegance with 
which the minor details arc executed. — 
In the present collection we have Po- 
mona, Minerva, with figures of Calcu- 
lation and Mensuration, a Concert, a 
fascinating Titiaiiic picture of St. Ce- 
cilia, Ap(dlo and Hyacinth, figures of 
Earth, Fire, Prudence, and Folly, and 
a spirited embodiment of the Battle of 
the Standard. All these are exquisite 
displays of creative fancy, full of the 
dignified simplicity and harmony of art. 

In the same exhibition-room are a few 
pictures by Claude Lorrain, (1. Poussin, 
Gainsborough, and other distinguished 
artists; aiul, among these, the N lobe of 
Wilson, painted for his liberal patron, 
the late lord dc Tabley, does not suffer 
in comparison with two of Claude’s 
master-pieces. 

RetzsdCs lllustrationa of Shakspeare. 
— ^Retzsch, as a sketcher, has been com- 
pared with Flaxman; but we do not 
think that he ever reached the sublimity 
of that artist in pure epic composition, 
or his intensity and simplicity in de- 
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1 ineating the workings of unrestrained 
nature. The present outlines are su- 
perior to those illustrations of Goethe’s 
Faust, which first introdneed Retzsrii 
to the notice of the British public. In 
variety and energy of action, if not in 
repose and tender pathos, the scenes of 
Hamlet, now published, are superior to 
those of Faust. There are seventeen 
etchings, which are preceded by an 
apotheosis of Shakspeare, where two 
elegant females, floating in the air. re- 
presenting Tragedy and Comedy, are 
crowning the bard with a wreath of 
stars. From this w'c pass, to an intro- 
duction or prologue emblematic of the 
ground-work of the drama — tlie murder 
of Hamlet’s father. The two scenes 
which follow, representing the struggle 
of Hamlet to follow tlie Ghost, and jthc 
proposition of the oath, have cerrainly 
never been exceeded for beauty of line, 
and justness of expression, by any for- 
mer work of this artist, 'i’he latter, in 
particular, is full of the most intense 
feeling. The point represeiiteil is when 
Hamlet says — “ Rest, rest, perturbed 
spirit.” The outline lireatlies the anx- 
iety of the prince in the execution of 
his father’s behest. The pencil could 
barely portray with more truth theellcct 
of listening, and the spectator must 
acknowlege the power ot the artist in 
rendering an internal nervous struggle 
so visible to ocular apprehension. The 
illustration of the famous soliloquy wc 
do not like. The figure is fine, but it 
wants solidity. The interruption of 
Hamlet’s conference with his mother in 
the chamber, by the appearance of the 
Ghost, however, is a striking and ably 
delineated scene. The artist is here so 
happy in the expression of surprise and 
reverence, that he more than compen- 
sates for his failure in the preceding 
instance in that of thought. The mad. 
scene is likewise an admirable specimen 
of Retzsch’s power in portraying the 
workings of natural feelings. The sym- 
pathy of the different personages is here 
indicated in the most perfect manner; 
except that the expression of Ophelia’s, 
face is perhaps a little too lachrymose, 
and wants something more of that wild- 
ness which appertains to insanity. The 
other scenes are not all equally fine; 
but there are few that provoke disgust 
or censure. 

2 u 
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A LATE concert of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music calls our transient atten- 
tion to the remarks of a periodical 
writer, who says, “ The interest wliich 
we have in the prosperity of this insti- 
tution, derives its individual force from 
the anticipation of many pleasures 
which will owe their future existence to 
it. VVe see sketched out an outline of 
the happy hours hereafter depending on 
the successful progress of these studijs, 
the emotions to be then excited, and the 
“ tender memories” to be afterwards 
left. We have a foretaste of a rich 
feast, and the miniatures of those wiio 
will assume the stature of the giants of 
this day ; the Jnndleys and Moscheles, 
the Pastas and the Sontags. Thi‘se 
lispings will be then a powerful elo- 
quence, if that name be denied to them 
in tlieir present sta^e.” — 'I’hese obser- 
vations may pass without anijuad- 
versioii; but the follouiug remark is 
little better thaii^mere nonsense. — “ We 
are not, however, oonviticed tliat seeing 
the science in this chrysalis state, does 
not weaken the glory of its hues in their 
more expanded beauty ; and we are 
perhaps disappointed when the excel- 
leiices of the first-rate pertoimers aie 
echoed by tlicso tyros, not ordy ut the 
feebleness of the revt*rbrralion, hut at 
the unfolding of the natiuv, and analysis 
of the beauty, which fascinated us in 
the original sounds. Tin; graces whieli 
Pasta throws into the Hunuuo Cid of 
Pacini, are used witli rather a had grace 
by any Miss llellcliainbers in the w'orld. 
We see tlie strings and machinery of the 
puppet, and can no more admire it to 
{he full.” It unist he expocied that 


learners will follow the instructions of 
their teachers, and imitate tliosc singers 
and instrumental performers who arc 
pointed out to them as models ; and we 
do not see how either their future lustre, 
or the general ctfect of the musical sci- 
ence, can be impaired by their previous 
feebleness. (Jhildrcn usually creep 
before they can walk or run. The 
writer becomes more reasonable when 
he adds, “Nevertheless there is a cer- 
tain independent pleasure in listening 
to the performances of such youthful 
proficients; — for proficients they cer- 
tai'ily are, and it is most lionorahle to 
the talents of the pupil and system of 
the instructor to hear, so well threaded, 
some of the most intricate m.izes of the 
science. Prom a great deal of masterly 
singing*, we would particularise the 
manner in wliich the reeilaiive Pi mia 
from Tancredi, was executed by 
Mi^s Bromley, who i>» not more than 
fifteen years of age. 'riioro was a feel- 
ing in the management of her voice, 
thiTt raised her, in our eyes, to the level 
of her more powerful eompeers, iMisses 
Childc and Bellchambers, the latter of 
whom has a fine mellow toms and a 
spirit of Pasta, though felt at a liistaiioe. 
Miss Riviere accomplished a most ela- 
borate fantasia for tlie piano-forte, by 
Beethoven, nith surprising clearness 
and efhxt; and Mawkes added to his 
young laurels by an exquisite ohligato 
accompaniment to Sonnno CM. We 
ought not to omit a manuscript sym- 
phony, composeil by Mudie, which had 
one or two passages of originality and 
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THE KJNC/s ill£\rnE. 

lVlAI>EMOrsFLLE SoNTAfi, bv hcf 
acquiescence in the wish of Madame 
Pasta that she would act the part of 
Desdemona, alarmed sonic of her friends, 
who ajiprehcnded that the transfer of a 
tenor part to a soprano voice won hi he 
injuiious in a musical point of view, and 


that the new heroine would not fully 
adopt the feelings of the character. But 
these fears were in a great measure re- 
moved on the day of trial. The young 
lady performed the part to the geiierju 
satisfaction of the audience. I’hc fresh- 
ness of her voice, the correctness of her 
singing, and the unaffected strains of 
genuine nature which she occasional I v 
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threw into llie part, contrasted perhaps 
by the striinire choice of Pasta, who per- 
sonated the black /ici'o or rather 
enabled the (lerinan vocalist to maintain, 
very respectably and honorably, i*ven a 
juxta-posltion with the Italian :ictress. 

At (Jurioni’s benefit, Mademoiselle 
Sonta^* also distinguished herself. She 
then (lignitied the part of Cinderella by 
her good acting, and won the sympathy 
of the audience by the meekness under 
insult, the girlish pleasure at having an 
incognito lover, and the feminine sim- 
plicity and innocence which she dis- 
]>ldyed. 


DtiURY-LANE Til K A THE. 

Om pi'f'sent comic wiiUra arc not 
worthy of the name; they ought rather 
to be called tramdutors. The last diefo 
comedy produced at this house was bor- 
rowed from a French piece, styled / es 
Trois QufU'ticrSi the production of Pi- 
rardet Mazeres, which has been very 
successful at Paris, The title of tbe 
Knglish play is, Upn and Doioms^ or the 
Ladder of Life, The plot may thus be 
stilted. — Mr. Felix Mud berry has, us a 
Mexican merchant, realised a very con- 
siderable fortune, wliieh he u'islies to 
increase by a inatrimoninl speculation. 
Pointer, a sort of schemer about town, 
engages to procure for him a suitable 
spouse. With that view he pitches 
upon Kitty Corderoy, the daughter of a 
wealthy tr.idesinan. Miulherry is intro- 
duced to her mother, an indilVerciit 
copy of Mrs. Malaprup, and his pro- 
posals are received favorably, much to 
the mortification of Miss Kitty, who is 
attached to Christopher Higgins, her 
father’s clerk. The hopes of the young 
lovers are on the point of being blight- 
ed, when the avarice of Mudberry ope- 
rates in their favor. He discovers tliat 
bis ship tbc Mary Anne, which he be- 
lieved to be ‘^in the deep bosom of the 
ocean buried,” has arrived safely at 
Portsmouth. Jleing thus successful, 
he informs his friend that he thinks be 
is entitled to a larger fortune, and there- 
fore wislies to recede from his engage- 
ment with the fair Kitty. Pointer is 
aware of Kitty’s penchant for the clerk, 
and consequently finds no difficulty in 
breaking offi the match. Thus ends the 
first acti or city portion of the play. — 
In the second act, avarice and ambition 


possess Mudberry between them. He 
is iiitroduceil to the mansion of Mr. 
IMammonton, a rich hanker, whose ele- 
gant house is on the neutral ground, 
that is, not exactly in the extreme 
circle of fashion, being situated in the 
vicinity of Hedford-square. Every 
luxury that money can purchase is to be 
found at the sohtes of l^liss Mam- 
muntoii; but they are not frequented 
by many persons of high birth or rank, 
INIamriionton is piqued at this; and 
while he feels angry at the unreasonable 
pride of nnresfry, he is himself almost 
as proud of his justly-acquired wealth. 
Uegardless of the “eligible matches” 
which Mammonton proposes to his 
sister, she is enamored of tlie sentimental 
earl Delamorc, one of tho very few per- 
sons of rank wlio visit at Mr. Mammon- 
ton’s. By the eounsel of Pointer, Mud- 
herry aspires to the hand of Miss Mam- 
moiitOTi. While he is paying his auk- 
ward addresses to the lady, he is as- 
tounded to hear that his rich uncle, 
Stanmore, a Liverpool merchant, whom 
he facetiously denominates “ Black-boy 
Billy,’* hud recently died, and, as his 
son \vas drowned some time before, the 
nephew becomes heir to a fortune of 
half a million. His mind again changes, 
and, after some attempts to afiect grief 
for the loss of his uncle, his brutal joy 
bursts forth, and he is dismissed from 
the house. In the third art, iMudberry 
is anxious to transfer his ulVections to a 
woman of title, and for that purpose 
the indefatigable Pointer introduces him 
to the stately dowager countess Dcla- 
incre, with whom her widowed niece, 
lady Charlewood, resides. The dowager 
is a woman of lofty birth and high no- 
tions; but, when she hears of 'Mud- 
berry’s immense wealth, all ideas of tbc 
lowness of his origin are forgotten, and 
she is perfectly willing that he shall 
marry her niece, who, however, cherishes 
an attachment for Mammonton; but the 
spirit of contradiction has a powerful 
inlluence over eaclf. Whenever they 
meet, the lady rails at the aristocracy of 
wealth, and the gentleman is equally, 
ready to laugh at the pride of birth. — 
After one of these scenes of altercation, 
the earl solicits the band of Miss Main- 
inonlon ; but bis suit is rejected by her 
brother, on the sneering plea that he 
would degrade himself by such an alli- 
ance. ] n the mean time, Kitty Corderoy 
and Miss Mammonton determine to 
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apprise lady Charleivood (for tbc trio 
liiid l)<*en educated at the same school) 
of the real character of her new admirer. 
He is assailed by them in turn. This, 
liowever, would not affect the sordid 
heart of Miulherry ; but at this eventful 
moment he disroveis that tlie jrood ship 
IM.if'V Anne had been destroyed by fire, 
and that his iinrle had left the Av hole of 
his forluiie to his irraml-ilaii^hter, Kitty 
C(»rileroy, witli wlioin iMudberrv vainly 
attempts to effeet a reeoneiliatioii. Hela- 
iiiere is rer^Jiiciled to Mammonton, and 
iecei\es the hand of his sister; ami the 
union of I.idy Charlevvood with the 
h.inher iialiiraily follows the other mar- 

'I'herc are some effective situations in 
lliis play, hut the characters are, for the 
ji’reater part, feebly drawn. Occa- 
sionally there is a neat point in the dia- 
lu«(iie,*biit, on the whole, it is rather 
heavy. 'J'he love-scrnes, like all modern 
love-.scenes, do mit rise above cominoii- 
plare. he ]).nt of .Mudh^Try is the 
most novel, and the best in tlie eomeily. 
The eharacter of Pointer is li^ht and 
hnsthniif, and is extremely well suited to 
iMr. Jones’ buoyant style of aetiiijr, and 
no small portion of the mirth of the 
etenina was excited by him. Mr. Ids- 
ton’s Miidberry w^as distin^niisbetl by 
that broad richness of bunior which 
throws aionml points, that would escape 
an ordinary actor, such an air of com i- 
cality a.s renders it alino>t impossible to 
refrain from laui^hrer. 'I he other cha- 
racters, male and female, are little more 
tlian walking ladies and j(entlernen ; hut 
it is due to those who appeared in them 
^ say, that tlu'V were well supported. 
Mr. Cooper expiessed the sentiments of 

Mainmonton udth effeetive eiiere'v. 

Miss I. Paton, as L,idy Oharlewood, 
pleased us by her correct elocution, 
Amelia Maminonton,a Irifiiriff part, wait 
rendered interestiiifr by M iss Ellen Tree ; 
Miss Love made .some good points in 
her performance of Kitty ; and the two 
elderly ladies, the dowager and the 
("ockiiey dame, found spirited represen- 


tatives ill Mrs. Davison and Mrs. C. 
Jones. 


COVRNT-OARDEN THEATRE. 

Tilts house, on the 20th, w'as closed 
for the season, with the thanks of the 
stage-manager to the public for con- 
tinued encouragement. The house, un- 
doubtedly, was sometimes filled to an 
overflow ; but this, we understand, was 
a rare case, and the season, we believe, 
was far from being highly profitable. — 
Thi.s was not so much the fault of the 
conductors of the theatre, as it w’as the 
consequence of an evident declimi of 
the general taste for theatrical amuse- 
ments. 


FREXCII TLAVS IN LONDON. 

The French cometlians lately closed 
their sea.st)n w'ilh ^rlat at the English 
Opera-house. For some wi‘eks he tore 
they retired, they enjoyed the additional 
aid of Mademoisfdlc Jenny Vertpre. — 
This lady is short in her person, hut 
well-formed ; has fine dark eyes and 
pleasing features. On her tirsf appear- 
ance in this country, she performed the 
part of Emnn line, in Les Premidres 
ii\u\ Antonine in LePlus Beau 
Jour dc la and, in both repre,sen- 
tations, she wm.s gM‘atly applumled.— 
There wms no room for the display of 
passion in these pieces, nor do WT think 
the lady at all adajitcd for passionate 
acting; but in scene.s of a certain kind 
of humor she is admirable. It may be 
remarked, that, instead of being extra- 
vagant (as they are generally repre- 
sented), the French actors, in comedy 
at least, are more quiet and subdued 
than our own, and, consequently, more 
natural. With some exceptions, how- 
ever, they fail in their attempts to look 
like gentlemen, and deviate into vulgar 
foppery. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


carriagb dress. 

This costume consists of a dress of gros dc Naples^ the color of the lavender- 
blossom, with broad bias folds round the border, scaloped en langxiettes^ edged 
with narrow rouleau-binding. The sleeves arc k la Marie; the fulness is con- 
fined only at that part of the arm just above the elbow, with one band : a broad 
culf terminates the sleeve at the wrist. A hchu-canczou is worn with this dress, 
trimmed with Vandyck lace, surmounted by a triple rulf fastened in front with a 
pink rosette of riband. A hat of gros de Naples ^ the color of the rose of Jericho, 
is ornamented by bows of pink riband checquered with black. 

EyEKING DRESS, 


This is composed of a frock of pink crape, over white satin: the border is 
ornamented witn a full puckering of crape, Ifouillonn^, over which are placed, in 
bias, Vandyck points of pink satin ; these are double, and then spread open. The 
puckering is surmounted hy large rosettes of crape. The body is made plain, 
fitting close to the shape. The sleeves arc short and full, and are formed of Van- 
dyck points, placed lengthwise. The head-dress is a college cap of barbel-blue 
satin, adorned with two white aigrettes ; and on the right side, over the lower di- 
vision, depends a round, rich tassel of blue silk and gold. 

N. B. — ^The above dresses were obligingly furnished by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward- 
street, Portmau-square. 


MONTOLY CALENDAR OF FASIIiON, 

Hyde Park is now the daily resort 
of fashionable persons, and we behold 
on that spot, more particularly from 
three to live o’clock, a moving picture 
of elegant dress. At the morning ex- 
hibitions, also, numerous are the car- 
riages which arrive, and wait at the 
doors for their distinguished owners: 
here the dress varies a little, being more 
studied than merely for a carriage airing. 

Among the new pelisses, which are 
chiefly of gros des Indes, as being not 
only more novel, but also more delicate 
in its texture than gros de Naples^ we 
find those of stone-color most in favor 
for walking. The last which came 
under our inspection, did not please us 
80 well as some we saw at the commence- 
ment of this month, the simplicity of 
their ornaments rendering them more 
appropriate to the middle of the summer; 
these arc too bustling in their trimming, 
and appear too warm for the present 
time. A very full fluting en dents de 
/otip, of the same material as the pelisse, 
is carried down the bust from each 
shoulder, enlarging till it descends as 
low as the feet ; in the centre of these 


two rows of flutings, the pelisse is 
fastened down the front of the skirt 
with large rosettes, the bows of which 
are obliged to be kept out with cotton, 
whenever the pelisse is consigned to the 
press or chest of drawers. Other out- 
door envelopes consist much of Cache- 
mire shawls, pelerines of lace, tulle, or 
muslin embroidered, and sometimes of 
silk, the same as the dress. 

Dunstable, straw, and Leghorn hats 
are worn in deshabille^ and not unfre- 
quently in half-dress, though silk and 
satin bats and bonnets have a decided 
preference. A degree of affectation 
prevails among soine ladies of fashion 
in having their straw bonnets for the 
retired morning walk, of as coarse ma- 
terials as possible: a neat, fine Dun- 
stable, well and tastefully trimmed with 
handsome ribands, and lined with satin, 
of the most predominant color in the 
riband, is much worn by those ladies of 
real gentility, who are never known to 
resort to extremes, in order to be deemed 
fashionable. Though Leghorn hats are 
less in favor than ever, they are yet worn 
by many females whose elegance of taste 
is undisputed. Many of tnem are too 
elaborately trimmed and decorated; 
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broa<], rich white ribands, splendidly 
variegated witii satin-striped edges, adorn 
tile crown in profuse bows and piifTings, 
with an ostrich plume in front. Tlie 
most favorite carriage hats are of white 
satin, and exliibit a beautiful white 

liime tipped with blue or pink ; a very 

road blond surrounds the edge of the 
brim. 

Morning dresses continue to be of 
chintz, having lively colors in patterns 
of flowers on a white gromid. For 
home costume, dresses made jiartlally 
higli, of firojs di] NnplcSy the borders 
trimnu d with two flounces pinked, and 
the sleeves m gfgo/, are much in favor. 
For the friendly dimler-party, dresses of 
gt'vs des Indes^ made low, and the body 
€H ij^crbcy with long whik* transparent 
sleeves, prevail most. For the evening, 
gowns of pink tafl'eta or gossamer satin, 
with short full sleeves, and pelerines of 
blond of tbe most superb patterns, are 
much admired. Hall-dresses are of white 
tulle, or tigured gauze: colored crape 
also, simply and judiciously trimmed, 
forms a frequent costume for tbe ball* 
room. 

With young persons tbe most pre- 
vailing head-dress is their own hair 
beautifully arranged. This charming 
gift of nature is often, at dress-parties, 
embellished cither with sprigs of pearls, 
or a few artificial flowers at balls ; orna- 
mental diadcm-comh.s of brilliants are 
also sometimes worn en fi^raude parure. 

Dress-hats at the opera-house, and at 
some evening assemblies, are often 
worn by married ladies ; they are gene- 
rally of colored crape and ornamented 
with white plumage. We do not much 
admire the new Herliii toque of white 
gauze striped with silver; out the caps 
for dejeunS costume are very pretty and 
becoming. The cawl and head-piece of 
these caps are made of beautifully 
figured thread tulle ; a double border of 
fine lace is placed next to the face, above 
which is a row of puiBng. Ladies who 
have good hair wear, in home costume 
and in half-dress, bows of broad gauze 
riband, of light hues mingled with their 
tresses. The caps for matrons are of 
blond and gauze ; the former of the cor- 
nette species, the latter of the turban 
kind ; they have flowers on each temple, 
and are trimmed with bows of gauze 
riband, or a few exotic flowers, accord- 
ing to the time of day and style of 
dress. 


The most admired colors for pelisses 
and dresses, are stone-color, celestial- 
blue, Macassar-brown, and spinach- 
green ; for bonnets, bats, and ribands, 
pink, marsh-mallow-blossoin, etberial- 
olue, and stcam-ycllow. 

MODES PARISIEMNES, 

A wnAPl'iNo pelisse of jaconot mus- 
lin, or of cambric, is much worn in the 
morning walks; it is trimmed round 
with India inusliu, laid in small plaits, 
or else the pelisse is richly embrr>idc*red. 
Muslin canezou spencers are also worn 
for the promenade, with colored petti- 
coats. Leghorn hats are much orna- 
mented ; many ladies who are devoted 
to all the changes of the toilette, often 
ailorn these hats with a plume in the 
front. Honnets of clear lawn, of difler- 
ent colors, arc expected to be very 
general in tlie country, as the summer 
advances: these are trimmed with broad 
riband and decorated witli fieltl-floweis. 
Chip and straw hats arc usually adorned 
with pionies, Giieldre-roses, and myrtle, 
in blossom. Contrary to tlie inamier of 
putting on the bats last summer, which 
very awkwardly and unbecomingly dis- 
covered tbe nape of tbe neck, tliey are 
now placed very backward and totally 
conceal it. Bonnets, formed of gauze 
ribands sewn together, are among the 
prettiest novelties; they are trimmed 
with bows of tbe same riband, and have 
a white blond at the edge of tbe brim. 
A very beautiful bat for the promenade 
is of white chip trimmed with white 
gauze ribands, figured in a pattern of 
various hues ; it displays five or six 
kinds of flowers, and several bows arc 
placed on the brim. 

Tbe dresses most in vogue are made 
of painted gros de Naples^ chintzes in 
Persian designs, white muslin beauti- 
fully embroidered in feather-stitcli, and 
Indian tafl'eta. Tbe sleeves are a la 
Maricy when long, and have only two 
divisions: one broad flounce is a pre- 
vailing method of decorating the bor- 
der; and the corsage is often finished 
with drapery a la Circamenne^ both in 
front and at the back. Gowns for cveu- 
ing-parties have sometimes long sleeves, 
very wide, made of Almqon point-lace ; 
and over the dress is worn a drapery 
scarf of the same lace. The dresses for 
walking arc made quite as short as those 
for the ball-room. The sleeves of 
morning dresses are cut straight without 
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any bias, an«J arc only confined next to 
the hand by a wristband. This is the 
only kind of gown which is not plaited 
equally full all round the waist ; for the 
skirt on each hip is in bias, in the old 
form. A sash encircles the waist, with 
very long <‘iids falling almost as low 
asthcfi?et. Almost all the sashes now 
worn an* of painted riband, — a fashion 
which gives full employment to many 


young female artists. On many are 
painted beautiful wreaths of a multitude 
of Dowers ; and on some are seen human 
and other figures. 

A new hat for an evening party is of 
wliite chip, ornamented under the brim 
with flowers of gold: this hat is placed 
very backward, and much on one side : 
five white feathers tower over it, mixed 
with branches of gold. 


ISirtltjS, antr ISeathiEf. 


n I R TH S. 

Sons to the viscountess Duncannon 
and tin* ladies Kintore and Byron, and 
to the wives of tlie hon. and rev. H. 
Bridgeman, IMr, T. Chitty, Mr. VV^. B. 
Bell, Mr. Jolin Laurie of Sydenham, 
Mr. B. (i. Hodges of Lambeth, the 
majors Rowley and VV.O, Brooke, cap- 
tain Jam(‘s Hay of the navy, and Mr. 
Denny of High-Wycoinbe. 

Danghti’rs to lady Charlotte Sturt 
ami lady (Catharine Leggc, to lady Jol- 
liffe tand" lady K. Belgravc, and to the 
wives of Mr. II, Bull of Ely-Placc, Mr. 
Sliirley of Chatliam-Place, Mr. Lau- 
rence of Black-heath, C. D. Halford, 
captaiirlMailin of the navy, and lieute- 
nant-colonel Webster. 

MARH 14 GES, 

Mu. J. H. Langham, to the hon. Mar- 
garet Kenyon. 

The second son of lord Stafford, to 
Mi.ss Smythe, niece of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

Count Vauder-bureb, chamberlain to 
the king of the Netherlands, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Mr. W. D. C. Cooper, 
of Highgatc. 

Captain Hallowell of the navy, to 
Mary, dangbter of Sir M. Maxwell. 

Captain H. M. Wainwright, of the 
army, to Miss Prescot. 

John Manley, M.D., to Miss Luin- 
bert of Harking. 

Mr, C. H. Cockerell, to the youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. J. Rennie. 

The eldest son of lord Ashbrook, to 
Frances, daughter of the rev. Sir J. 
Robinson. 

Mr. J. M. Key, of Denmarkdiill, to 
Miss Birch of Norwood. 

Mr. C. T. Ciiruel, to Josepha, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Hume of the Post-Office. 


Vice-Admiral Sir T. Williams, to 
Miss Mallory of Woodcotc. 

Captain Short, to the eldest daughter 
of the late Mr, U. liarwell. 

Mr. J. (ioldiiig, to lady Jane Co- 
ventry. 

Mr. limes, of Leyton, to Miss Pcad, 
of Walthamstow. 

DEATHS. 

The duchess dowager of Beaufort. 

Mrs. Cockburn, wife of the dean of 
York. 

Matilda, wife of Mr. T. Campbell the 
poet. 

The rev. John Dighy Fowell. 

The rev. J, Parker, rector of St. 
John’s, Bedford. 

In his 90tli year, the rev. J. Piiinoek, 
rector of Bosworth. 

Mr. John Webb, of Lee-Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

By an act of suicide, Mr. John Cot- 
ton, a retired merchant. 

Lord 11. Fitzroy. 

Sir (L B. Brograve. 

Lieutenant-general Backhouse, 

Major-general Davies. 

Colonel Weguclin, in the service of 
the India Company. 

Mr. Watts, proprietor of Pcorless- 
Pool. 

In his 83d year, Sir Henry Dashwood. 

At the same age, the rev. William 
Coxe, distinguished by his useful histo- 
rical works, and his accurate illustra- 
tions of the political and general state 
of various European countries. 

At AVoolvvich, by his own hand, IMr, 
John Long, a merchant and ship-owner, 
— and, at Barking, W a similar act of 
violence, Mr. Wagstafi. 

Captain Dickenson, in the ordnance 
service. 
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Mr. Duff aid Stewart, the philosopher. 

Admiral Sir William Domett. 

Colonel Mearcs, of the Royal Ma- 
rines. 

The third son of general Francis 
Fuller. 

The hon. Anne Seymour Darner, di- 
stinguished by her skill in sculpture. 

Aliss Grant, sister of Air. Charles 
Grunt, late president of the board of 
trade. 

At the age of 21 years, the eUh'st 
daughter of Air. Dunn of the Custom- 
House. 

The dowager lady Levingc ; also lady 
Dunsauy. 

The relict of Ralph lord Neville. 

The widow of Sir Gregory Page 
Turner. 

At Waddon, Mrs. Hallowell, in her 
96th year. 

The relict of Air. F. Carter, F.A.S. 

In consequence of the bodily injury 
sustained from the fall of the Bruns- 
wick-'rheatre, John Abbot, carpenter, 
—the fifteenth victim of that acciuent. 

From the effect of personal injuries 


inflicted by some quarrelsome artisans 
at Windsor, Henry lord Mount-Sand- 
ford, at the age of years. 

At Shooter*s-hill, Mr. W, Johnson. 

At Alitchum, Airs. Aloore. 

At Hampton, the second daughter of 
the rev. Dr. Hemming. 

Near Swansea, in her 103d year, Mrs, 
Stephens. 

At Little Chelsea, Airs. Janet Peile, 

At Whetstone, captain Lauziin. 

At Sunbury, the wife of lieutenant- 
colonel Phipps. 

At Ruchford, Air. AV’. Bathurst, soli- 
citor. 

Sir AVilliam Congreve, the reputed 
inventor of the famous rocket. 

Charles marquis of Northampton. 

Dr. Raphael Aleldola, high priest of 
the Jews of Southern Europe. 

Killed by being entangled in tlie 
shaft of a loom, ut Bolton, Alary Anne 
AVillis, about the age of 18 years. 

In consequence of a sudden fall 
through a sky- light, Air. Theodore 
Lane, a young artist of promising talent. 

At Macao, Sir William Fraser. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The only answer to which Emma is entitled, involves a decided rejection 
of her paltry poem. Let her throw some meaning into her verses, before she 
makes another attempt to wheedle or conciliate an editor. Flattery is not agreeable 
to our feelings. 

If Damon's sheep could understand his poetical language, us well as they 
attend to his ordinary call, they would perhaps be pleased with his pastorals ; hut, 
in the eye of a critical reader, the simplicity at wnich he aims sinks into inanity 
and niaieerie. 

The insertion of so poor a piece as the ‘ Elegy on poor Mary’* would not 
tend to enrich our Magazine. 

A manuscript sent by Alr.R. had long disappeared ; but we have now fou!iil 
it, and will send an answer without farther delay. 

One who is apparently a young writer has sent an enigma, which, instead 
of leaving the solution to the acuteness of the reader, he has condescended to 
explain, Uioiigh not in a way that is absolutely satisfactory. We reply, in the 
first place, that enigmas have long been discarded from our pages ; anri, secondly, 
we cannot he induced to approve such poetry (wc ought rather to say, such non* 
sense) as the following lines contain. 

As, by an archer aim'd, the whizzing dart 
The twanging bow in swiftness doth depart, 

So lips must curve, the impetus to impart. 

Which sends a thrilling kiss to reach the heart.” 

A young female critic may say that the last line is at least tolerable \ — at 
any rate, it is natural ; but the third line is undoubtedly more scientific. 
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TIIF. RINML COLLEOES. 

(ntellect and leandiijj are not 
synonyoanis ? i'or tin* f’onnur is chieHy 
flic iTMill ol' iiHtiiral aontcncss, while 
the laltcr is the produce of continued 
study cuid cultivation. Coiiiinon sense 
is iicct'.ssurv for lioth, as, without tills 
picHiiiinai y (juality, wc cannot properly 
understand what wc see or hear, or 
learn any thini*’ with uselul ctlcct. — 
'J'hox* who speak of the. “ march of jn- 
telleet,” apjily the phrase to the j>rO' 
gross of that illumination which arises 
from deliberate retlcction, rather than 
from tlie periiMil of literarv jirodactions ; 
and there is some truth in the rthnurk, 
though not so much as is generally 
supposed. It is \eiy lialteriiig to a 
nteclianic or a laborer to he informed 
that people of his tdass know more, in 
this enlightened ago, than their proge- 
nitors did ; and such men arc willing 
to give credit to the assertion, when 
it comes from superior authority.*-^ 
Aware of the tendency of such hints to 
propagate self-conceit rather than know- 
lege, several distinguished men re- 
solved to authenticate and verify the 
proud boast, by elevating, into wistloni 
and learning, that intellect which, they 
thought, was more widely germinating 
than it ever did before, Henee arose 
the London University, — an institution 
that we have traced in its progress, and 
which will soon be brought into active 
operation. The omission of religious 

VOL. IX. 


instruction among the studies at this 
seminary excited strong animadversion 
among those who did not consider that 
this object is regularly pursued in 
every, parish of the realm, beside being 
taught in every well-regulated family. 
The directors alleged that they wished 
to open the doors of the new university 
to persons of every religious persuasion, 
and therefore forbore to hold out the 
prospect of lectures in that particular 
creed whicli, while it phrased some, 
might give disgust or dissatisfaction to 
others ; but they have lately announced 
an intention of explaining, illustrating, 
and enforcing the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 

The advance of tfiis seminary to com- 
pletion roused the zeal of the Tories, 
who deemed it expedient to convince the 
public, that they irere not hostile to 
education or to literary proliciency.-— 
The prime minister, while he lamented 
his own deiiciency in academical learn- 
ing *, professed Ids desire of extending 
it among the people, and of establish- 
ing It more particularly on a religious 
basis, without which, lie said, it would 
be “ worse than useless.'* The primate 
and some of his brethren sanctioned the 
proposal, and a liberal subscription was 
immediately opened. It was the confi- 
dent remark of a party journalist, that 

♦ On thU ground, and aUo for liis political ln> 
experience, the duke has bceu ludicrously styled 
tUCGRKAf VMTAUtiUT. 
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tlie ne\r scheme would not merely rival 
but would ruin the former: — ^because he 
w'islipd for such an event, be tlioii^ht it 
so highly probable as to border upon 
certainty. But the projecb)rs of the 
London University are not alarmed at 
this denunciation : they entertain no 
doubt of that decree of encouragement 
which will give prosperity to their 
establishment. There is ample room, 
indeed, for both seminaries, and both, 
we hope, will tUuirish. Some have pro- 
posed tliat I he two colleges should be 
united ; but there is reason to believe 
that the Tories will not agree to such an 
incorporation, and learning, we presume, 
will thrive more hy their rivalry than 
by their union, as the excellence of the 
Idstrionic art is more effectually pro- 
moted by the existence of two great 
theatres in the metropolis, than if only 
one displayed its attracti»m.s. 

It is not intended (nor is it necessary) 
lliat the power of granting degrees 
should he enjoyed either hy tin! London 
University or tlie new King’s-Uollege, 
as that w'oiild he deemed too great an 
encroachment on the privileges of the 
old collegiate, establislmients': but this 
deficiency may in a great measure be 
remedied by the grant of certificates, 
stating the attainments of particular 
students in certain bratiches of learning 
or sci(?nce. We do not mean that these 
documents should be worn like Waterloo 
medals; but they ought to he carefully 
preserved for occasional production, to 
“silence gain-sayers,” and remove all 
doubts of tlic merit of the metropolitan 
eltves. 

The question is, whether these col- 
leges will augment in nhi^h degree the 
amount of human learning and know- 
lege. Some benefit will undoubtedly 
result from tbem, and that benefit, wc 
ought to state, will be procured at a 
moderate expense; but wc apprehend 
that it will not be s<j striking or so re- 
markahle as tlie chief advocates of these 
new' institutions suppose. Lectures are 
soon forgotten unless notes of their sub- 
stance be taken ; and young men in 
general are unwilling to subject them- 
selves to that sort of trouble*. It may 
be said that the professors will he glad 
to refresh the memories of the students, 
hy answering occasional interrogatories; 
but these gentlemen, like our orthodox 
preachers, may be disposed to believe 
that their lectures are sufficient without 
subsequent explanation, ft appears, 


however, lhaU there will be regular pe- 
riodical examinations, which, wc hope, 
will he conducted w'ith strictness and 
precision. In the intended course of 
study, a considerable inunber of the 
learners may he so zealously intent 
upon an augmentation of their know- 
lege, as to make a respectable profi- 
ciency, while the greater part, perhaps, 
will resemble the majority of the stu- 
dents of Oxford ami Cambridge, who 
seem to learn very little 4*\cept dissipa- 
tion and vice. The two last-nn'iitioned 
kinda of iitndy^ wc believe, will m»t be 
wholly negUcted hy the London stu- 
dents; but that circun)stance which has 
been brought forward as an <d>jectiou 
to the rising university, — namely, the 
danger of contamination in a corrupt 
metropolis, — will be rendered less iii- 
fbiential ami operative by tin* subjection 
of the pupils to the daily ani veilinac^: 
of their parents or guardians. 

Let not tliese remarks he eonsidercfl 
as involving a discouragement of that 
scheme which w'C wish to promote, Xo 
mischief or detriment can result from it, 
and its beneficial teiideney, tlmngh in a 
moderate ilegree, is obvious. Its im- 
mediate effects vyill be nereb‘'arily par- 
tial, because they embrace only a small 
portion of the community; hut the in- 
fluence of the example may he widtdy 
diffused. Among other results, it may 
rouse the zeal of thos(> professors and 
preceptors wdu) slumh«‘r on the banks of 
the Isis and the Cam, and stimulate 
them to a more eflcctive course of exer- 
tion. Wc observe, with pleasure, that 
“ the ar'hoot master is abroad;** — not 
the mere verbal peilagogue, but tlie in- 
structor of tlie mind ; and every advo- 
cate of learning and mental proficiency 
must wish success to the labors of that 
meritoiiuns personage, wlio has now 
secured the support even of the soldier 
and the man of the w'orhl. 


IN'rERVtEW UETW'EEN A POET AND A 

PiiiLosoPHEK, described by Dr. Drake. 

One of the most pleasing, and, at 
the same time, most interesting circiim* 
stances in the early life of Milton, and 
during the period of his travels on the 
continent, is his interview with the cele- 
brated (lalileo. “There it was,*’ he 
says, speaking of Italy in his speech for 
unlicensed printing« “ that 1 found and 
visited the famous (lalileo, grown old. 
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a prisoner to the Inquisitlftn, tor think- 
ill astronomy otlierwise than the 
Franciscan and Dominican licensers 
thought.” 

It is probable that tlie attention of 
our immortal countryman had been pe- 
culiarly directed to this illustrious vic- 
tim of big(»try and superstition, by tfic 
compassionate sympatliy of Hugo Gro- 
tins, who, during the very month in 
which the poet was introduced to him 
by lord Scudamore, then oiir ambas- 
sador at tlift court of Paris, thus men- 
tions (lalih'o in a letter to his friend 
Vossius. “ Sencx is,” says he, “ op- 
time dc universomcrilus,niorhn fractus, 
insuperet atiiini aigritudiiie, baud iniil- 
tnm nobis vitio su:e promittit; qiiare 
prudentia- erit arripere tenipns, dum 
tanto doctorc uti licet.” — ” This old 
man, to whom the universe is so deeply 
indebted, worn out Avith maladies, and 
still more with anguish of mind, gives 
us little reason to hope, tiiat his life can 
belong; common prudence, therefore, 
suggests to us to make the utmost of 
the time, while we can yet avail our- 
selves of sucli an instructor.” 

Little could be Avantiiig to induce 
Milton to \isit, and, with reverential 
awe, to oiler an unfeigned homage to 
this truly memorable sullercr in tho 
cause of science. Shortly, therefore, 
after reaching Florence, he sought out 
his abode, and found liitn at his scat 
near Arcctri. Galileo, in 1639, (the 
time of Milton’s visit) was seventy-five 
years of age ; he had been twice im- 
prisoned by the Inquisition at Rome, 
for the supposed beiesy of his philoso- 
phical opinions in defending the system 
of Copernicus, and bis last liberation 
in December 1633, after a confineiUent 
of^Searly tw'O years, was on the express 
condition of not departing, for the re- 
sidue of his life, from the duchy of 
Tuscany. 

Let us now place before our eyes the 
picture which tradition has left us of 
this great and much injured character, 
when, near the close ot a life of perse- 
cution, the youthful Milton stood before 
him. Not only was he sufieriiig from 
the natural pressure of advancing years, 
but he was infirm from sickness, and 
had, a very short time before Milton 
was admitted to his presence, become 
totally blind, from a too intense appli- 
cation to his telescope, and consequent 
exposure to the night air. Yet this, the 
greatest calamity which could have be- 


fallen a person thus engaged, he bore 
with Christian fortitude, with the piety 
of a saint, and the resignation of a phi- 
losopher. He permitted it not, in fact, 
either to break the vigor of his spirit, or 
to interrupt the course of his studies, 
supplying, in a great measure, the de- 
fect by constant meditation, and the use 
of an amanuensis. Nor, though the first 
astronomer and mathematician of any 
age or country, had he confined hiniseff 
tq these pursuits : his learning Avas 
general and extensive ; theoretically and 
practically he was an architect and de- 
signer ; his fondness for poetry was en- 
thusiastic, and he played upon the lute 
with the most exquisite skill and taste. . 
To these varied acquisitions in science, 
literature, and art. were added the bless- 
ings of an amiable disposition ; for, 
though keenly sensible ot the injustice 
of Ills enemies, he was cheerful, affable, 
and open in his temper, and his aspect, 
AA'ft arc told, was singularly venerable, 
mild, and intelligent. 

That such a man, though living in an 
age of extreme bfgotry, should be an 
object of ardent attachment to those who 
best kiieiv him, may be readily con- 
ceived. We shall not btf surprised, 
therefore, to learn that he was enthu- 
siastically beloved by his pupils, and 
that, wlieti he was visited .by Milton, 
A^iiicciizo Viviani, his last and favorite 
disciple, was attending upon him ivith 
all the zeal of tlie most allectionate son. 
So great, indceil, was the veneration 
entertained for him by tliis young man, 
who subsequently became a mathema- 
tician of great celebrity, that lie never 
during the remainder of his life, (and 
he reached the age of eighty-one) sub- 
scribed his name without the addition 
of the “scholar of ^Galileo,” and had 
constantly before liim, in the room in 
which he studied, a bust of his rcvereii 
master, with several inscriptions in his 
praise. 

How must M iltoii have been interested 
and affected by the spectacle Avliich 
opened to his view on entering beneath 
the reof of Galileo! How deeply must 
he have felt and penetrated into the 
feelings of the characters then placed 
before him, the sublime fortitude and 
resignation of the aged but persecuted 
astronomer, and the delighted love and 
admiration of his youthful companion ! 
It is, indeed, highly probable, that the 
poet’s deep-rooted abhorrence of bigotry 
and oppression was first imbibed on 
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beholding this illiistnous martyr of in- 
tolerance. There can also be little doubt 
that the conference which, on this occa- 
sion, took place between the philosopher 
and tlie bard, led to those ideas in the 
Paradise Lost wbicli appr(»xiniate to tlie 
Newtonian doctrine of tlic planetary 
system, and that, when Milton, old aiul 
deprived of sight, uas composing his 
immortal poem, he must often have re- 
called to memory this interview with the 
blind and sntrering Oalileo, under feel- 
ings of peculiar sympathy and com- 
miseration ; and, with the same Chris- 
tian patience and iinnness wliich so 
remarkably distinguished the great Plo- 
rentine, he could truly say, 

— — - '* 1 argiio uot 

Against H^avr^n’s hand or will, nf»r hat** a )or 
or heait nr hope, hut still bear up and Jteer 
Right onward.** 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mil- 
ton,^ who appears to have been well ac- 
quainted with tlie Copernican tlieory of 
the world, as taught by Calilco, aho'uld 
have hesitated a inorffent in his choiec 
between the system of his great contem- 
porary and that of Ptolemy yet this 
dubiety, thl«> trimming, as it were, be- 
tween the ancient and modern doctrines, 
is too ap[w\rent in his sublime account of 
the creation, and interrupts in some 
measure the satisfaction of the pliiloso- 
phical reader. “If Pliny in regard to 
Hipparchus,” says a pleasing and po- 
pular writer, “ could extravagantly say, 
Jlusus rem Deo improbam annumerare 
poHerU Stellas (he dared, without con- 
sidering that he might displease the 
Deity, to reckon the stars for the benefit 
of posterity), what would that historian 
of nature have said, had it been foretold 
to liim, that iii later days a man would 
arise who should 'enable posterity to 
enumerate more new' stars than Hip- 
parchus had counted of the old ; who 
should assign four moons to Jupiter, 
and in our moon poirtt out higher moun- 
tains than any here below ; who should 
in the sun, the fountain of light, dis- 
cover dark spots as broad as two quar- 
ters of the earth, and by these spots 
ascertain bis motion round bis axis; 
who, by the varying phases of the pla- 
nets, should compose the shortest and 
plainest demonstration of the solar sy- 
stem ? Yet these were only parts of the 
annunciations to the world of a single 
person, of Galileo, of unperUhing mc- 
Tnory ! 
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THE CROPPV;^« Talc of l/Oy, bp the 
JiUhor of the O'Hara Talcs. 1828. 

VV^E arc ghul to meet Mr. llanim 
again on Irish ground, although, on 
this occasion, wc do not fully approve 
his choice of a subject. We are not 
fond of a recurrence to those scenes of 
confusion and horror which resulted 
from the ill-treatment of the Croppies 
and their consequent discontent and in- 
dignation : yet w'e admit that, in a con- 
test of this* kind, such incidents may 
arise as may give, eonsulerable interest 
either to a work purely historical, or to 
one which unites fiction w'itli fact. To 
his former talcs, in (uir opinion, the 
present is not equal; but it would be 
difficult for this ingenious unthor to fill 
three volumes without many good points, 
faithful sketches, and happy illustra- 
tions of the period selected for his sur- 
vey. We have, indeed, rather too 
much of the Irish jargon, wlncli is still 
less pleasing than tin; Scotish patois,' 
but, us he seerris to revel in it, wc are 
bound by courtesy to take it in good 
part. 

As a tale of *civil war will not please 
many retuh*rs without an intermixture 
of love, a heroine is here introduced 
under the appellation of Hliza Hartley. 
She is the daughter of a pnUestant ba- 
ronet, and has been long attaclied to 
Harry Talbot, a young captain of yeo- 
manry ; but a handsome baronet, sud- 
denly appearing in the nciglibourhood, 
is captivated by her beauty, and also 
desirous of marrying her for her fortune. 
Her father continues to favor the suit of 
Talbot; but, after a few .short struggles 
with contending emotions, the daugh- 
ter’s heart decides in favor of Sir Wil- 
liam Judkin, and she writes to hev%ld 
friend and schoolfellow, UelindaSt. John, 
to inform her of this change in her af- 
fections, and to invite her to come and 
pass some time with her, that she may 
enjoy the benefit of her advice and 
friendship. Jlelinda at length arrives, 
but greatly altered in person and man- 
ner since Eliza left her at school : she 
explains the change, by telling her 
friend that she has loved and been de- 
ceived ; but her wild and violent con- 
duct induces a belief that the strange 
lady is * moon-thruck,* and one old 
woman, Nanny the Knitter, is endea- 
vouring one night to convince Eliza of 
this, hy relating some scenes to which 
she had been privy, wlien Eclinda 
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abruptly enters the apartment to take 
leave of her friend, ussertin/^ that cir- 
cumstances compel her to leave Hart- 
ley-Court at that unseasonable hour, 
un watched and unattended ; and she 
solemnly adjures Eli/a, as she values her 
own peace, never to wed Sir William 
Judkin ! The latter has been absent on 
business at AVaterford, during the pe- 
riod of this strange visit; and, when he 
returns, Elixa’s vague fears are nearly 
dissipated, and he is m^eived as a fa- 
vored lover. Her father, too, begins 
to relent ; and the rebellion being on 
the point of breaking out, lie deems it 
advisable to give his daughter an addi- 
tional protector in those times of politi- 
cal di-^cord and fury; he therefore con- 
sents to lyjT union with Sir William, 
and the marriage is to take place on 
the day when slie completes her eigh- 
teenth year. Talbot obtains intelligence 
of this, and Nanny overliears a conver- 
sation bohvTcn him and Rattling Bill, 
in which it is decided that Sir VVilliam 
shall he compelled to break off liis 
union with Eli/a. The old woman has 
just left her young lady, after relating 
to her a part of this conversation, when 
the following scene occurs, 

biliza reniaiued motionless on her 
seat niider the ash-tree. Consternation 
(illcd her fhouglits and her bosom. — 
Something fell at lier feet and rustled in 
I lie grass. She picked up a piece of 
crumpled paper; she opened it and 
read — ‘ Upon business the most vital to 
you, I come to speak one word ; — but, 
though now looking on you, I wilfnot 
intrude without thus preparing you for 
my appearance. 

H. T.’ 

“ She had scarcely perused the lines, 
when the writer of them sprang over the 
fence of the adjacent g^rove, and, bowing 
profoundly, stood beture her. She had 
sufficient self-command to control a 
loud and long scream, the instinctive 
outbreak of her previous consternation 
into its climax. But the first struggle 
of a new passion— indignation and con- 
tempt for the person wiio thus intruded 
on her — checked her phreiisy, and 
otlierwise shaped her voice and con- 
duct. — ‘Out of tlie path, Sir,’ she cried, 
casting his billet to her feet, as she 
sprang up. — ‘ 1 plead but for one word, 
JVIiss Hartley — but one word!* said 
Talbot, in a tone and manner of the 
humblest supplication. — ‘ Back, Sir!’ 
She proudly swept by him with a firm 


step: ‘long since, we have come to an 
understanding;— and, even were it not 
so, with tlic associate of a mean knave 

and villain 1 liold no converse!’ The 

connection is indeed, or seems to he 
degrading to me; hut it comes froin 
necessity, not choice',’ he rejilied fol- 
lowing her.— ‘Explain to others, \sir» 
I ask no explanation at your hands- 
and presume not thus to force your 
attendance upon me. Stand where you 

are, I say !’ — as lie gained her side 

‘1 must disobey you. Miss Hartley-^ 
must bear you company to the Just 
moment when [ can do so without ob- 
aervation.’ 


■ix’oi: once 


• I looKing on iiim, she 

tjuickened her pace— every pace brought 
hi'i* nearer to homo— her liead erect, her 
brow knit, her cheeks Jluslied, and her 
hohom heaving.— ‘I am forced, Miss 
Hartley, by your oWn infatuation, into 
that very connection,’ he continued' 
‘ I am forced— if you do not pity me 
and protect yourself— to be a iiartici- 
uator in acts which must sink me to the 
level ot that very wretch ! Save me, 
Eliza !— at present 1 ask-1 entreat 
little from you 1 ask that you be but 
deliberate in your arrangements with 

mv rival- that you take time ’ 

‘ttude ffross person !’ she muttered, 
wliilc a deeper colour dycdlier clieeks. 
— ‘ 1 hink ol me as you will ; 1 have 
no alternative but this plain mode of 
speaking to shield you, your fiither 
and myself, from destruction.*— * You 
threaten, Sir ? You would scare us 
with plots contrived by you and vour 
worthy fellow Break the fellow- 
ship, Eliza ! break it at one word. 
Restore me to myself !— Promise wbat 

1 have requested ! Defer « Until 

your plans be perfected ?’ — ‘ No ! 1 
seek not to profit by the delay ; but 
there is dreadful danger in a refusal,’— 
• I contemn it.* 

“She was raising the latch of tlie 
orchard-door. The voice of her favor- 
ed lover, pronouncing her name, echoed 
from^ the adjoining garden. — ‘Hark, 
Sir!’*— she said, in a strong whisper, as 
she laid one finger on her lip, pointed 
with the other toward the garden, and 
flashed upon Talbot a glance of min- 
gled triumph, consciousness of protect- 
ion, and bitter taunt. He started at 
the voice of his rival, yet almost in- 
stantly seised her hand. She had 
stepped over the threshold of the orch- 
arcl-door, and struggled spiritedly to 
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free herself. Talbot continued, during 
the strujTgle, to speak in snatches. — 
‘ Your simple promise would have saved 
you from an avowal of tlie cause of iny 
urgency; which now must bo made, 
and which it will wither your heart to 
hear ; which now must be made though 
you die under it, and thoufi^h I foresee 
many other miserable results from the 
rash disclosure. Jlut listen, Eliza 
Hartley!’ — his closely whispered words 
pierced her ear like tJic hiss of a ser- 
pent; — ‘You arc about to wed — the 
husband of another.’ lie dropped her 
hand, and precipitately withdrew. Hut 
he could now have held that hand witli- 
out an edbrt to retain it. She stood 
mute and motionless as a statue; and 
her posture, and the deadly paleness of 
her cheeks and the vagueness of her 
eyes, formed a striking contrast to her 
late graceful though excessive vivacity. 
iShe felt the blood coldly rushing 
through every vein, until it settled in a 
sickening mass about her heart. Her 
head drooped, and she would have 
fallen, but that the voice of Sir VVillintti 
Judkin again reached her. The in- 
stinct of avoidance rallied her strength. 
She staggered into the middle of the 
orchard, ilung herself to a shade formed 
by encircling fruit-bushes, and, panting 
for breath, couched close. In a few 
seconds, the footsteps of him she now 
dreaded, ‘ the husband of anotlier,* 
hounded past her, and were lost to her 
ear, after having issued tiirough a door 
that led to grounds at tlie hack of the 
house. She sprang uji, ran to her 
chamber, locked and bolted her door, 
and sank on her bed.” 

Nanny the Knitter and llattliiig Hill 
arc the best-drawn portraits in the 
work. The former is a compound of 
sense and superstition, cunning and 
credulity ; the latter is a reputed con- 
juror and a villain, who is thus intro- 
duced to our notice. — “ Industry stamps 
value upon acquired means, indeed upon 
acquirement of every kind ; hut sudden 
and undeserved gains generally seem 
to be as little regarded by their pos- 
sessor, as, in his person, by the world 
at large. Successful knaves often 
spend as fast as they get ; and, amongst 
the lower classes at least, whatever may 
be their uniform good fortune, they 
never even look respectable. Their 
very clothes indicate their unsettled 
state of self-estimation. In the present 
instance, our individual rogue was 


dressed in that style of shifting con- 
trivance which marks his tribe. His 
coat, originally manufactured at the 
nation’s expense, and first worn by 
some one of his majesty’s soldiers, had 
undergone a process, by no means un- 
usual, fur adaptation to its present te- 
nant. Its cape had been stripped off, 
and then it hud been dipped into the 
hatter's vat, whence it emerged boasting 
a nondescript colour, liable, at a di- 
stance, to he called black, but, at a 
nearer view, sliowiiig the primitive 
underground of dusky red. The fel- 
low’s vest was of dappled calf-skin, tlie 
hairy side out, and Imtloned (let us not 
suspect why, as since his day sueh a 
mode of wearing a vest has become 
fashionable) to his chin. Jlound liis 
neck was loosely tied a tattered silk- 
handkerchief, stuffed with some uncouth 
kind of wadding into the shape — per- 
haps not unaptly prophetic — of a thick 
halter; and his rusty hat, much fob 
capacious for its chance wearer, had 
been prevented from falling over his 
eyes by a contrivance that, in our 
opinion, gives a peculiar and finished 
air of vagabondism to its adopter — 
namely, the filling up, with a truss of 
rags, the superfluous space between the 
forehead and the inner edge of the 
beaver. On the little deal-table before 
liim was a spacious sheet of ])aper, 
described at tlje top, in great red let- 
ters — “The New liondoii Sheet I^ot- 
tery.” It was divided into square com- 
partments, each of which contained a 
miQibcr; and beneath every number 
might be deciphered either a certain 
snrii, by way of prize, or the much 
more frequently occurring “blank, 
blank, blank — the former printed in 
red, the latter in mourning black, as if 
the meaning of the word could not suf- 
ficiently distinguish it, or suflicieiitly 
distress a loser. In a tin vessel, bulgecl, 
battered, and bent, the result of many 
spirited or despairing knocks against 
the table, he rattled a set of dice, eight 
or nine in* number, fabricated without 
any attention to uniformity of size or 
shape — one being oblong, another nearly 
triangular, another inclined to a sphe- 
rical form, but none exactly square; 
and so contrived, no doubt, in order to 
be managed to good advantage by the 
proprietor, and, in an increased ratio, 
by occasional amateurs.'* 

The manner in which this worthy per- 
sonage obtained a wife, or at least a 
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fVinale companion, is pleasantly ile- 
sci ibed. — “ liill was universally known 
to be a fellow of daring*, bra\ ado bu- 
tnour, w}iicb feared neither man, devil, 
nor anf^el. And be was going alon^, 
on a stai'Ky night, still more humorously 
and bravely inclined by the aid of 
whisky, and singing and shouting as 
loudly as he could, when suddenly he 
heaid strange voices about him. Me 
stopped and listened. ‘ A horse for 
me!’ said a voice, lie turned biiskly 
to the quarter whence it came, but could 
see no one. ‘ A horse for me!’ said 
another voice ; and tlie same sounds 
were repeated in quick succession at 
eviM-y point around liim. ‘ And u horse 
tor me, too !’ cried Hill, giving a shout 
arul a jump. The words were scarpely 
littered, when he found himselt* on the 
hack of a sleeil that capered and cur- 
veted ‘in great style:’ — he heard a 
‘ huzza!' from a hundred tiny throats; 
away galloped his courspr, like the 
north wind over a hill-side in winter ; 
and, as he swept along, he could not he 
ignorant that, before him and behind 
him, and at each side of him, other 
horses were racing just as fiercely, — 
Away, away, over liedge, ditch, and 
brook, through thick and thin, he and 
his comrades galloped, until of a sudden, 
and of its own accord, his spirited steed 
stopficd before a large house, situated — 
Meaven knows where! And all the at- 
tendant horsemen stopped loo ; and Bill, 
looking round him, now saw the riders; 
and from amongst them one melancholy- 
lonking wight came to his side and 
addressed him. ' Hill Nale,’ said he, 
speaking in a brogue of tiny cadence, 
‘ stand upon the back of your horse, and 
climb in through yonder window,’ — 
‘ For what reason ?’ asked Hill. ‘Upon 
a sofa, in the chamber into which it 
leads, you’ll find a beautiful young lady 
sleeping : take her softly in your arms, 
and hear her down to us: we cannot 
assist you, because there is a certain 
spaniel, also asleep, at her feet, — so in 
with von.’ — ‘ Never say it again,* an- 
swered Bill; ‘an’ glad am T o’ the 
offer ;* and he climbed in at the window 
as desired, found the lady, took her in 
his arms without awaking her, descended 
with her from the window, placed her 
before 'him on his horse, and — ‘Well 
done. Hill Nalc!' was the general cry; 
and the whole cavalcade set off over the 
ground they had come at even a wilder 
pace than before, until they reached the 
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spot where he first mounted his steed ; 
and now there was a second halt, and 
they all surrounded him and the lady, 
shouting, ‘ Down ! down ! down !* He 
did not shout ‘ Down !’ hut remained 
quietly seated on Ins charger with the 
fair prize still asleep in his arms. ‘ Conic 
down,* added tlie person who had before 
addressed him — ‘ you must come down, 
at least — and Hill found himself stand- 
ing on the road; hut still he held the 
lady close. ‘ Give her to me now,* con- 
tinued the same individual. — ‘Give her 
to yon ?* asked Hill.— Yes ; she is my 
swcetlieart.’ — ‘ To the seventeen duoufs 
wid you!’ said Hill; ‘ I have a likin* 
tor her myself, and never a» mucli as a 
finger will you lay on her.’ ‘ Give her 
up, Hill, or rue it!’ exclaimed his en- 
raged rival. ‘ Give her up, give her 
up, or we’ll cripple you!’ shouted his 
friends. ‘ Hother !’ shouted Hill, in 
return ; ‘d’ye think, yesheeogs [fairies] 
o’ the devil, that it’s a boatliooii. ye have 
to talk to? 1 know how to matcli ye! 
an* let ye only dare to come widin 
arum’s length, an’ see if I don’t pelt 
ye, by dozens, over Donard Hill, into 
the soy ! Aha! I’m the hoy for ye! Give 
her up, ‘ Wc’ll make you out 

a store of riches, Hill, if you yield pos- 
session of my sweetheart,’ said the most 
interested personage of the throng. — 

‘ ’Hiat’s more o’ the yarn, answered 
Hill : ‘ rtm/g//, go spake to them that 
doesn’t know ye ! Kiches? Ay; ye’ll fill 
me a hag full o’ slatesj- lookin’ like 
guineas, hut they’d he nothing but 
slates in the mornin’. Make off, I tell 
ye ! I have a charm here in my pocket ; 
an* if ye don’t, I’ll shake it at ye— hah !* 
—a cock crew — ‘ do ye hear that ? run 
for your lives now, 6r the cock ’ill ate 
ye !’ Whether in despair of succeeding 
against him, or that the cock-crow was 
indeed a thing they could not withstand, 
the discomfited rout, with a low, wild 
wailing, that gradually died along the 
midnight blast, disappeared in a trice ; 
and the lady thus won was, the neigh- 
bours said, the same he brought home 
to his cabin.” 

In the progress of the insurrection, 
we meet with a forcible description of 
a hostile incursion into a village of sup- 
posed maheon tents. — “ The huz of 
hurry and confusion was indistinctly 
heard in the village. The quick but 
nut loud knock went from door to door. 
Ill a few brief and whispered words the 
inmates learned the approaching danger : 
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;iu<l some rushed tVu tli, but half attired, 
only attentive to personal safety; some, 
in their headlong- haste, endeavoured, 
with muttered threats or intreaty, to 
force out their families ; some iuiatched 
at whatever was most valuable in their 
dwellings ; and some, afraid to tly, 
crept into hiding-places ; and, in u very 
short time, nearly the whole population, 
except some feeble women, or hed-rid- 
den old men, or fear-stricken children 
over-looked by their parents, in the 
bustle and the* darkness, were silently 
and stealthily speeding out of the ham- 
let. Half-way to their place of refuge, 
the galloping of horses came on their 
aching ears ; and, at the sound, the 
half-clothed mother tried to stiile the 
cry of her startled infant, which she 
dared not stop to soothe into (quietness ; 
or the whispering inquiry after friends 
not seen hy friends amid the throng, 
and tlie subdued warning to “ stale 
asy,” were the only accents of coinmu- 
nication interchanged between the fu- 
gitives. A hill near the village was uii 
one side clothed with oak and ash-trees, 
which, inserting their hbrous roots be- 
tween rocky clefts, drew from the 
meagre soil a sustenance scarce to be 
cxpt'Cted. A streamlet, fringed with 
green turf, fio\ve<l by tlic foot of this 
declivity; and a smaller hill, nnne re- 
cently but more thickly pl inted, also 
arose from its edge, so that here was a 
secluded little glen ; and liither came 
the inhalitaats of the village, to wait 
beneath the concealing foliage, in the 
panting silence of extreme fear, until 
their dreaded enemies should *liave 
jiassed away. 

“The frightened hare, it^hen she has 
gained some distance from her pursuers, 
will pause, sit up, and lift her ears in 
the direction whence she apprehends 
danger; and so, after a pause of con- 
sternation, tlie closely-couched people 
began to question each other, and to 
start opiniojis or conjectures in more 
audible tones. Inquiries arose, as to 
the presence of members of tlicir sepa- 
rate fanjilies, and low wailings were 
interrupted by sudden calls to attention, 
as the mother missed her offspring, or 
the daughter her parent. Jiut the 
nearer noise of the horsemen soon 
Ytushed evc-ry breath, and every bosom 
became self-occupied. 

“ Shawn-a-Gow, the smith, clutching 
his son by the arm, had led on the body 
.ff fugitives. Arrived at the turfy 


margin of llie streamlet, he caused him 
t<» sit down : and, then commanding 
him not to stir till he shouhi return, 
ascended the wooded iiiil, gained the 
summit which overlooked the village^ 
descended a little on the otherside, and 
there, lying flat amidst a clump of furze, 
cast down liis eyes to note the proceed- 
ings of the invading yeomen. No 
moon hung in the heavens ; yet, though 
it was now the noon of a summer night, 
darkness, such us swathes the moon- 
less nights of winter, did not reign 
around or below. Objects continued 
vaguely visibh* in the hamlet, ami, to 
eyes long familiar with their sliape and 
other identifying features, could not be 
confounded with each other. The 
watchers on the hill heard the approach- 
ing tramp of the horses’ feet. With 
increasing clamor they heard them enter 
the straggling street, and drive along 
that quarter where the poorer rahius 
were situateil ; and, as they passed be- 
neath, the swinging of the iron scab- 
bards against the stirrups was loudly 
audible, and their clo.>ely-fi>rmetl array, 
just a mass of shade deeper tluin that 
which surrounded it, became undcliiiedly 
visible. 4’fiey proceeded toward the 
more respectable houses. Shawn-a-Gow 
raised his head above a screen of furze, 
and with a muttered curse saw them 
draw up before his own rlwelling. here 
was a loud jingling of llioir arms and 
accoutrenitmts as the men jumped from 
their saddles: then ,i score, of voices 
cried “Open I” and he could hear the 
breuking-in of his own door. He judg- 
ed that some entered, while the rest 
repaired to other houses in the village : 
for crash after crash eclioed from difler- 
ent points, followed by imprecations 
and threats of future vengeance, as the 
enraged party ascertained the flight of 
the former inmates. Hut quickly were 
blended with their high and angry 
tones the cries of some few who, 
through fear or accident, had not joined 
the fugitives, and who were now drawn 
by force from their hiding-places, to the 
upper end of the street, where stood the 
commander directing the proceedings. 

“ And still much oustle went on be- 
fore his own house. Lights glanced 
backward and forward, just touching 
with gleaming outlines the forms of 
those who boro them, lie concluded 
that they were searching and rifling his 
dwelling; and, after some pause, he 
raised himself higher from his conceal- 
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niiTit, to :isc(‘rtain if tlio fi'chle wailiri«rs 
of n woman’s V()i4;t* did not min^lo with 
Ihc loudiT vociferations of t!ie yeomen, 
lint lie mistook; or else tlie tones be- 
came fainter, or were lost in the ifeiieral 
uproar. 

‘They’re at their work,’ he said to 
Peter Rooney, in a cadence resembling 
the ^rowlinp* bellow of the hull, half 
terroi, half a thirst for vvn^eanre, when 
the rearii)!*- do^‘s have at last obtained 
the ^nipe that tames him. — ‘The iiii^ht 
o’ the great slangbl -r is eome,’ answer- 
ed Peter; ‘ whisht! that’s Whaley’s 
voice above the rest ; they have some o* 
the poor ncii^bbonrs eotebed.’ — 'J'lie 
words ‘ Tic him npl’ w’ere those to 
which Peter directed Shawn s attention, 
pronounced by the commander in a loud 
pitch of voice. — ‘An*, d* you hear, 
Shawn? they’re dhraggln’ the creature 
along — an’ its Saiindhers Sniyly, the 
oiild throoper, that’s callin’ out ‘ Croppy 
rascah’ — SImwn raised liis head again, 
as he asked, ‘ Isn’t that like Bridget’s 
cry amoijg’em ? An’ didn’t L see her 
thrudgin’ wid the rest o’ the women? 
Blood an* furies, no; now 1 reeadlcct, 
she went hack to get away the lust o’ 
tl>c papirs.’ — *3'hey won’t do haruni 
upon her,’ said Peter. — ‘I’ll go buck 
for /iM*,’ resumed the smiths — ‘Youll 
do no sicli thing, Jack Delouchery ; 
have you a rj:ind to give your.self up 
into their liands, iin’ lose us the sthrong- 
est arum an’ one o’ the bravest hearts o’ 
ihc Wexford tliroops o’ tlio Union! 
Jde down, man ! lie down, I bid you!* 
continued Peter, with an energy that 
wa.s natural to him, and that often had 
its elfect upon his must colossal friends, 
as Jack half-started up — ‘down wid 
yoiir head, an’ lie close; is there no 
concern on your mind for us all, if you 
won’t care about yourself? Wouldn’t 
tlic sighth o’ you, walkin’ from thfs, 
tell them where to find every mother Jp 
soul of us ? Maybe it isn’t Breedge ; 
or, supposin’ itds, they have no busi- 
ness wid a woman ; an’ an ould mother 
of a woman ’ill get no other hurt among 
’em, divils as they are, 1 tell you ; so, 
asy, Shawn, asy; she’s only cryin’ out 
becase she’s friglitened.’ — ‘Voor fool of 
a crature,’ muttered Shawn, as he 
obeyed Peter’s commands, and again 
lay flat — ‘ she’s yowlin’ to think that 
she’ll be a beggar in her ould days. 
Whisht!’ — a second time rising on hi.s 
knee — ‘ what’s that Whaley is sayin’ 
now ?*— « Avoch, Shawn !— light it up, 
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boys, is his word,’ answered Peter. — 

‘ By the Klcriial !’— said Shawn, at last 
fully starling to his feet, ‘my house is 
a-iire, blazin’ up to give the liell-honnds 
light!’ — ‘The Lord help yon! ’tis 
blazin' sure enough,’ siiul Peter. 

“ The smith kept a brooding and 
gloomy silence; his almost savage yet 
sled fast glare fastened upon the ele- 
ment that, not more raging than his 
own bosom, de\oured his dwelling. 
Fire h id been set to the house in many 
places, within and without; and, though 
at first it crept slowly along the surface 
of the thatch, or only sent out bursting 
wreaths of vapour from the interior, or 
through the door-way, few minutes 
elapsed until the whole of the combus- 
tible roof was one mass of flame, shoot- 
ing lip into the serene air, in a spire of 
dazzling brilliancy, mixed with vivid 
sparks, and relieved against a back- 
ground of dark-grev sniokt*. Sky and ^ 
earth uppcaretl reddened into ignition 
with the blaze. The houses around 
gleamed hotly ; the very stones and 
rocks on the hill sole seemed portions of 
fire; and Shawn’s bare head and her- 
culean shoulders were covered with 
spreading showers of the ashes of his 
own roof. Ills distended eyes were 
fixed too upon the figures of the actors 
in this scene, and upon their scabbards 
and their polished black helmets, bick- 
ering redly in the glow, as, at a coin- 
iiiaiid from their captain, they sent up 
the hill-side three shouts over the demo- 
lition of tlic Croppy’s dwelling. But 
still, though his breast heaved, and 
though wreaths of foam edged his lips, 
Shawn was silent ; and little Peter now 
feared to address a word to him, while 
other sights and occurrences claimed 
their attention. Rising to a pitch of 
shrillness that over-mastered the cheers 
of the yeomen, the cries of a man in 
bodily agony struck on the ears of the 
listeners on the hill, and looking to- 
ward a spot brilliantly illuminated, 
they saw Sanders Smyly vigorously 
engaged in one of his tasks as disci- 
plinarian to the Ballybreehone cavalry. 
VVitli much ostentation, his instrument 
of torture was flourished round his 
head, and, though at every lash the 
shrieks of the sufferer came loud, the 
lushes themselves were scarce less di- 
stinct. A second groupc challenged 
the eye. Shawn’s house stood alone in 
the village. At a short distance before 
its door was a lime-tree with benches 
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contrived all round the trunk, upon 
which, in summer weather, the gossip- 
ers of tlie village used to seat them- 
selves. This tree, standing between our 
spectators and the blaze, cut darkly 
against the glowing objects beyond it ; 
and three or four of the yeomanry, their 
backs turned to the hill, their faces to 
the burning house, and consequently 
their figures also appearing black, 
seemed busily occupied in some feat 
that required the exertion of pulling, 
with their hands lifted above their heads. 
Shawn flashed an inquiring glance upon 
them, and anon a human form, still like 
their figures, vague and undefined in 
blackness, gradually became elevated 
from the ground beneath the tree, until 
its head almost touched a projecting 
branch, and then it remained stationary, 
suspended from that branch. His rsge 
increased to madness at this sight, though 
he did not admit it to be immediately 
connected with his more individual 
causes for wrath. And now came an 
event that made a climax for the present 
to his emotions, and at length caused 
some expressions of his pent-up feelings. 
A loud, crackling crash echoed from his 
house; a volume of flame, taller and 
more dense than any by which it was 
preceded, darted up to the heavens ; 
then almost former darkness fell on the 
hill-side ; a gloomy, red glow alone 
remained on the objects below; and 
nothing but thick smoke, dotted with 
sparks, continued to issue from his 
dwelling. After every tiling that could 
interiorly supply food to the flame had 
been devoured, it was tlic roof of his 
old home that now fell in. — ‘ lly the 
ashes o’my cabin, burnt down before 
me this night — an’ 1 stanin’ a houseless 
beggar on the hill-side, lookin' at it — 
while 1 can get an Orangeman’s house 
to take the blaze, and a wisp to kindle 
the blaze up, i’ll burn ten houses for 
that one!’ 

Talbot is summoned before a magis- 
trate to substantiate his charge against 
Sir William ; but, as he is unable to 

f rove it, his testimony is discredited, 
n the mean time a rebel leader calls 
upon Sir Thomas Hartley to join the 
united Irishmen; but he adheres to his 
resolution of remaining neuter, though 
he consents to escort his visitor to a 
house in the neighbourhood where the 
rebels arc in the habit of meeting. The 
day appointed for the marriage arrives, 
md our heroine is united to the man of 


her clioice: scarcely, liowever, is the 
ceremony concluded, when Talbot, at 
the head of a party of yeomen, arrests 
both the fiither and the bridegroom on a 
charge of high treason. They arc con- 
ducted to Enniscorthy and tried. Sir 
Thomas is generally supposed to be 
among the victims; but this circum- 
stance does not at first reach tlie ears of 
his daughter, whose wanderings, and 
exertions in behalf of him and her hus- 
band, are related with great force ami 
athos. Sir William cseapes from prison 
y the assistance of a mysterious ftnnalc 
personage, and, imagining that his wife 
must be in the hands of Talbot, he 
joins the rebels in the hope of finding 
her, and avenging liiinself on his hated 
rival. Talbot is on the point of being 
sacrificed to the rage of the baronet, 
when he, in turn, is rescued by the same 
woman. The rivals once more meet in 
a skirmish, and Sir William falls, mor- 
tally wounded. The friendly woman 
proves to be Eliza's old school- fellow 
belinda, whom the baronet had seduced, 
espoused, and deserted. The heroine 
now finds that her father has been saved 
from execution by the interposition of 
Talbot, and she joyfully gives her hand 
to her first and faithful lover. 


THE BETROTHED LOVERS, a Tale of 
the Fourteenth Centura.' 3 vols, 
1828. 

Among the Italian romance- writers 
of the present day, Manzoni is one of 
the most distinguished. He seems to 
be well acquainted with the productions 
of Sir Walter Scott, and occasionally 
imitates his style and manner. His 
lots, without being complicated or ela- 
oratc,arc well digested, and his details 
are interesting. 

, Kenzo and Lucia, two natives of Lom- 
bardy, are betrothed to each other ; but 
their intended nuptials are suddenly 
prevented by tlie refusal of the priest 
Abbondio to perform the ceremony. — 
This refusal had been urged upon him 
by some agents of a powerful noble- 
man, Don Rodrigo, who, in consequence 
of a wanton wager with a dissolute re- 
lative, the young count Attilio, bad 
resolved to possess the person of Lucia. 
On the announcement of this ndshap, 
the little household of the betrothed is 
thrown into much dismay, until the 
mother of Lucia proposes a plan by 
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which the priest might he compelled to 
sanction tlie niarriago. This was the 
scheme : — Kenzo and her daughter were 
to present themselves before the priest, 
with two witnesses, and instantly declare 
themselves man and wife. By an old 
custom, tliC marriage would he thus 
concisely solemnised. After some de- 
mur, the attempt is made, and bafUed 
in ((Uisequonce of the feminine fears of 
Lucia, the whole formula not being re- 
pcMted in the jiriest's prcsuoce without 
interruption. 

Endangered by tlie base attempts of 
Rodrigo, the lovers retire from the 
neighbourhood. Their flight, we may 
here observe, is feelingly described. — 
Lucia is protected by the nunsof Monza, 
and Kenzo fakes refuge in the house of 
a rehitivc. 

Kodrigo now courts the aid of a 
strange character, called the Nameless, 
who contrives to carry off Lucia from 
the convent to his own castle ; but, 
somewhat dismayed by the accounts of 
her, given by his bravos who conductiul 
her tliither, and urged by a strong feel- 
ing, be resolves to see one whose attrac- 
tions had softened the hard hearts even 
of the rudians. 

“ Cautiously ascending a staircase, he 
reached the eliamber of the old woiiwn 
who guanlcd her. '#he hasp was soon 
heard rattling in the rings, and the door 
thrown open. The Nameless, standing 
on the threshold, threw an eye-glance 
into the apartment; and, by the light of 
a lamp, he belield Lucia squatted on the 
ground in a corner of the room. — ‘ Who 
told you to throw lier there, like a sack 
of rags, you savage ?’ said he to the 
woman, angrily rebuking her. — ‘ She 
placed herself .where she liked,* humbly 
answered the other ; *• 1 have done all 1 
could to encourage her ; she can tell 
you so — but it is of no use.* — ‘ liise/ 
said he to Lucia, drawing near her. Hut 
she, to whom the knock, the opening of 
the door, the tramp, the voice, had 
brought a new and obscurer dread into 
a spirit already terrified, coiled herself 
yet more into tlie corner, hiding her 
face with her hands, and motionless, 
except for the tremor that pervaded 
every limb. — ‘ Rise ; 1 will do you no 
harm — and I may do you good,’ re- 
peated the chief. 

“As if invigorated by terror, the 
miserable girl suddenly sprang from 
her knees ; and, clasping her hands as 


she would liave done to a sacred image, 
raised her eyes to the face of the Name- 
less ; then casting them down, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ I am here ; kill me.’ — * I have said 
that I will do you no harm,* he answer- 
ed in a milder voice, gazing at those 
features which w'cre disturbed by an- 
guish and terror. — ‘ Courage, courage,’ 
said the old Avoman. ‘ Why,* resumed 
Lucia, wltli a voice which expressed a 
certain security of desperate indigna- 
tion, * have you made me siiifer the pains 

of hell? W^hat have I done ?’ — 

‘ Perhaps they have ill-treated you? 
Speak.* — ‘ Ill-treated! They took me 
away by force ! Why am I here ? Where 
am i ? 1 arn a poor creature : wbat have 
I done to you? In the name of Heaven 
‘ Heaven,* interrupted the Name- 
less; ‘ always Heaven. They Avho can- 
not defend themselves, and Avho have 
no powder, have always tliis Heaven to 
take the field Avith, as though they had 
spoken to it. What do you expect from 

this Avord? To make me ?’ and he 

left the phrase half uttered. — ‘ Ob, my 
lord! expect! What can a poor girl 
expect, it not to find mercy at your 
bands? Let me go; for God’s sake, let 
me go. Why do you tonne nt me ? Send 
me to a church ; f will pray for you all 
iny life. What does it cost to say om* 
word ? Ob, tlierc I you pity me : speak 
one Avord, speak it. God pardons so 
many things for a good deed !* — ‘ Ob, 
Avby is she not the daughter of one of 
those vile wretches who Avisli for my 
death’ — thought the Nameless — ‘that I 
might now enjoy her sorrows, and in- 
stead * — ‘ jbj not drive away a good 

inspiration I* pursued Luria with fer- 
vor, re-animated by observing a certain 
air of hesitation in the face and gesture 
of her tyrant. ‘!f you show mercy to 
me, the Lord Avill sliow it to you. You 
may kill me, and you can do no more ; 

but you perhaps one day you too 

But no, no; I Avill dways pray to 

the Lord to preserve you from every 
evil,* — ‘ Courage, be comforted,* inter- 
rupted the Nameless, in a manner so 
gentle, as to amaze tlic old woman. 

‘ Have I done you any harm ?* — * Oh, 
no ! 1 see that you have a kind heart, 
and feel pity for a poor creature. If 
you Avould, you might kill me ; but, on 
the contrary, you have consoled my 
heart. God reward you for it. Com- 
plete the AA'ork of mercy ; free me, free 
me.* — * To-iiioirovA' ’ — ‘ Ob, free 
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nio now, now ’-‘To-morrow, we 

will meet Ji^fain, I say. (^nira^c, cheer 
up. Go to bed.' — lie then desired the 
old woman to make lier cheerful, and 
left her,” 

In the solitude of his chamher, he 
endeavoured to analyse the grounds 
upon which he had pledged himself to 
torment HU unknown unhappy girl, who 
excited neither hatred nor fear, in order 
to serve Don Rodrigo. He seemed t<» 
think that he had lieeii inlluenccd, not 
by deliberation, but by an instantaneous 
movement of the mind, obedient to old 
and habitual sentiments, the conse- 
quences of many antecedent circum- 
stances ; and, to account for a single 
fact, he found himself engulfed in the 
examination of his whole life. He 
traced it from year to year, from pledge 
to pledge, from blood to blood, from 
iniijuity to iniquity ; each act re-appear- 
ed in his mind, separated from the sen- 
timents that made him will and commit. 
The horror of his thoughts, re-horn 
w’ith each of these images, increased 
even to despair. He aiose from liis 
bed, and caught bold of a pistol ; but, 
instead of terminating an existence be- 
come insupportable, his mind, surprised 
by terror, by slill surviving* anxiety, 
rushed forw.ird to the time that might 
pass soon after his decease. He ima- 
gined, Avith horror, ins carcass deformed, 
motionless, in the power of the me.'inest 
survivor; the astonishment and confu- 
sion of llie e.isllo in the morning; every 
thing turned upside down. Even the 
darkness and silence made, him appre- 
hend in deatli sonielliing more sad, more 
teaiful. ^ He thought lie Avould not 
liave hesitated if it Ii.id been day-light, 
ahroad,in the faces of ids people, to throw 
himself into tl»e ivater, and disappear. 
Swallowed, up hy ihese torturing con- 
templations, lie raised and deptessed 
alternately, Avi til the convulsive foicoof 
bis thumb, the cock of the pistol. As 
he Alas thus employed, the thought of 
God and of futurity entered his mind. 
He let the A\eapon fall, tore his hair, 
gnashed his teeth, and trembled through 
every limb. Suddenly he recalled tiie 
Avords Avhieh he had heard a few Iiours 
before ; — ‘ God pardons so many things 
for a deed of mercy !’ — And they aatVc 
not recolleeted in that accent of humble 
prayer with which they had been uttered, 
but in tones full of authority, Avhich 
drcAV along with them a distant hope. 


That AA'as a momcnl of relief, lie 
placed his hands on his temples, and, in 
a composed attitude, fixed the eyes of 
his mind on the innocent girl avIio had 
pronounced tliosc Avoids. He hehehl 
iier not as his captive, his suppliant, hut 
as one avIio dispensed grace and conso- 
lation. He anxiously uaited for the 
next day, to go and liberate her— to 
hear from her month other Avoids of 
relief and life. He thought of conduct- 
ing her himself to her mother. And 
then? Avhat sliall 1 do for the rest of 
that day? What shall 1 do the day 
after? And the night? Oh, the night ! 
He relapsed into the painful void of the 
future; he sought in vain an employ- 
ment ^ 1 * his time. Now, he proposi'd 
abandoning his castle, and hastening to 
a remote country, where no one had 
heard of him. Jiiit he felt that he 
would always he with himself. Noav, 
he revived a dark hope of rocovering Ids 
ancient spirit, his ancient desires; hut 
that Avas as a passing delirium. Noav he 
dreaded the day Avhich must show him 
to his ]>eople so miserably changed. — 
Now, he sighed, as if he were obliged 
to bring the light even into his own 
thougliis. ihccisely at dawn, whilst lie 
remained rnoiionle.ss on a seat, a wave 
of sound fell upon liis ear, not perfectly 
expressed, hut •%hich communicated 
souiething cheerful. He listened, and 
recognised a distant festi\.il chime, and, 
soon after, the echo of the nearest 
inomitaiii, Avliich, at intervals, languidly 
repeated tlie harmony, and became 
blended with itself. Pieseiitly, he 
heard another chime break forth, nearer, 
and festi\’e also; and then another. 
Ho Avent to a windovAs and looked out. 
The mountains were half.Acilcd in mist; 
the sky Avas not cloudy, but of an asliy 
grey;"and, by the light tliat ^dually 
increased, a number of people Averc 
observed covering the roau at the bot- 
tom of the valley, and passing along in 
haste.** 

It appears that the villagers Averc 
assembled to AA'elcome cardinal Horro- 
ineo, Avho immediately undertakes the 
conversion of the Nameless to a better 
course of life. Lucia is iioav restored 
to liberty: but, instead of giving her 
liaiid to Renzo, she makes a vow in 
repugnance to his pretensions. For a 
long time he is unacquainted Avith the 
place of her abode; hut ho at lasttiiuls 
her in the city of Milan, in a state of 
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M)nv;ilosceiice ultor tlic plagiio. Slit* 
isabhoUftl by ;i pr’ust from firr vow, 
iuol is thus b’li :i1 Vibert) to irvort to 
lii'i* orii(innl [‘romiso, uml to j^latUleii 
the liearlof lleiizo. 


Tiiii .\i)Vi;ntui!i:s of iia.iji ijaua in 
l;^(JI.AND. 2 voLs. 182S. 

I'j’ must not beinfernMl fnnn this title, 
tlial lifiM* lu'ic a real IVrsiaii visitant 
of our rouiitry : — No — the adveiitiiri'S 
.irc imaL'iuary ; but tlu* detail isaniusin^*, 
Ix-eauM* it is such as a IVisi.in iidj'hl be 
sij|t|)Oscd to ^iu‘, and the remarks are 
consonant w ith those feelings and mode.'* 
of tliinkiii!*' which are habitual to a na- 
tive of Jspahan or Shiraz. 

'riie aiilluw (Mr. Morier) thus stales 
tlM‘ oliject of his new publication. He 
hints that his forin(3r work w'ouuded the 
h eliii<;s of tlu* IVrsian gentry, but he 
langlis .it their an^er, and says, I 
look upon it as ;in eucouragemeiit to 
have produced any sort of sensation 
among a lively people like the Persians, 
by which they iiiay be led to reflect 
upon themselves us a nation. 'J'ouch 
but their vanity, and you attack their 
most vulnerable part. Jjct them see 
that they can he laughed at, you will 
make them angiy. Kefleelion will suc- 
ceed .iiigcr; and with reflection, ndio 
knows uh.it changes may not be offecl- 
eil } And, h.iving proiluced this effect, 
let me ask wli.it failher good may not 
be expeeli d hy placing them in strong 
coiiliaot with li;e nations of Christianity, 
.md iMDie partieul.irly with our own 
blessed country.^ And it is this wliicli 
b.LS been alteinpled in tbo following 
pages. In talent .iiid natural capacity, 
the Persians are equal to any mition in 
1 lie world, "^ngoud feeling ami honesty, 
and in the niglier qinditii's of man, they 
would be equally so, were tboir educa- 
tion and tiu'lr go\ernmeiit favourable to 
tbeif growth. Wliat is w’anted, then, 
hut some strong incentive to reflection?” 

llajji ilaba .ind hi.s companions are 
siqiposed to disembark at .Plymouth, 
and to he conducted to a respectable 
inn, — What (says he) was our astonish- 
ment, when we alighted at the door of 
a.house, at the gate of which stood se- 
veral denominations of Franks, without 
their huts, and two or three women un- 
veiled, who, jdaring themselves in a 
sort of procesMoii, preceded the ambas- 
sador until the»' reached a loom fitted 
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up with loi)king-glasses,aftd surrounded 
hy iniiny contrivances too numerous now 
to mention, "JMio niehniamlar or iiiter- 
pri'ter then told us that this was to be 
our habitation for tiie present, and added, 
tiiat, whenever w'e wanted any thing, 
vre had only to pall a string pendant 
from the wall, when slaves re.idy to obey 
our orders would appear, quicker than 
even the ^itts did to Aladdin. All this 
bewildered our senses. Here w'e were 
ill a bouse wbieb no shall of Persia, since 
the days of ^fousbirvan, could have 
seen, <‘veii in a dream — fitted up with 
mure luxuries than decked oiir largest 
pal.ices — with w'indows gbi/ed witli the 
purest glass — with carpets of such little 
account, that every one walked over 
them in their shoes — with walls beauti- 
fully painted— with eliairs enough to 
seat all the elders of 'iVbr.m; in short, 
with such inconvenient almiidaiice, that 
it was long before we could be convinced 
to look upon it as the abode of the 
stranger. ‘ Adieu,’ s.iid we, ‘ adieu, 
the vaunted hospitality of the K.ist, if 
this is the way the stranger is received 
by the European !’ Put wbut was still 
more extraordinary, we bad remained 
in thiN state of surprke only a few 
minnte.s, wneii in rame a fair- faced 
daughter of Fnglaml, asking ustbnmgh 
the melimandar, wbetlier we should like 
to ‘ see our beds;’ at liMst so wo under- 
stood her. We knew of no otlier beds 
tiiHii tfiose which we c.inicil .ibout :irid 
spread on I In* floor, ami therid’ore w’e all 
willingly pressed foiw.irds totlie sight; 
and here our wonder wasa^ain exiited. 
'I'lie sliali’s ibroMe, on wliicli he sits to 
administer justiie, and to make the two 
extremities of the world tremble, was 
not more rnagniiiceni 'tliaii the. bed in- 
tended for the amb.issador. It must 
have been coivstructed upon tlie model 
of tlie famous pearoek-tiirone of tbo 
Moguls. Upoiifour pillars of eiiriously 
wrought wood was r.iised a canopy of 
rich stiilfs, fiom wJiich were suspended 
curUiiis as ample as those which sereeri 
the grc.it hall of 'J’ehran. "I’he seat was 
overlaid with llie softest luid most luxu- 
riant mattresses, and pillows to recline 
upon were laiseil mie ahove th(' other in 
heaps. Here our moonfaced conductress 
proposed tiiat the ambassador should 
pass the night; and the invitation, as 
may be expected, w as greedily accepted ; 
an event to wliicli she appeared perfectly 
accustomed, in.'ismticb as it w.ts .settled 
without the least iudication of a smile 
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or a bliisli oit her part. < Allah !’ ex- 
claimed Mirza Firouz; ‘ I am in a state 
of am.i/ement. We have not only the 
repose of paradise made ready for us, 
but also the hoiiris thereof awaiting; our 
pleasure.’ Suddenly a gredX sensation 
appeared to be made in the caravanserai, 
and the ambassador was informed that 
the Circassian was arrived. The infi- 
dels, still treating; her with the same 
attentions that we had remarked on ship- 
board, were bringing her to Mirza 
Firouz, when they wci-e prevented by 
the sag'acity of Seid and Afiihboub. Not 
one of them could understand that she 
was only a slave ; the mehrnandar him- 
self, when he reached England, seemed 
to take part with his own countrymen in 
paying her a respect that was not her 
due. ‘ Where shall we put the lady ?’ 
said he to the ambassador. * Lady, in- 
deed !’ said IVlirza Firouz ; ‘ what words 
are these? You know better than I that 
she is no lady ; that she is only a poor 
slave; and, therefore, for the love of 
Ali, do not allow her to he treated as a 
lady. Give her a corner, and there let 
her sit.’ 

The ambassador is shocked at being 
received with coolness, and sent off to 
his appointed residence. — “ The ambas- 
sador (we are told) got out of the car- 
riage with his temjier all crooked, to- 
tally ignorant whetlicr in so doing the 
hour was fortunate or unfortunate. — 
Nobody appeared before liim to say, 

‘ you are welcome no one with a pre- 
sent in his hand to greet him ; not even 
a pomegranate was offered to him ; and, 
rushing up a rapid flight of stairs, he 
threw himself in despair upon a sofa. 
In vain was he invited to partake of a 
magnificent repast of sweetmeats, fruits, 
aud ices, which had been prepared, and 
wbich the English mirzas and the meh- 
mandar assured him had been provided* 
at the express orders of the government ; 
nothing would console him; be swore 
bis face was black, and black he swore 
it should remain. The mebmundar then 
presented him some food in a dish, and 
asked whether he would not cat. * Eat!’ 
said the ambassador ; * if all your recep- 
tions are like this, and if think to 
wipe ofl' the disgrace winch my shah 
has this day received, by giving me to 
eat, you are much mistaken. Let me 
see some one to say ‘ welcome’ on the 
part of your shah, and tlicn, perhajps, I 
may eat. No salt will he lawful till 
then.' — ‘ But do you count the British 


mirzas for nothing?’ said the mehuian- 
dar. 'Mirzas, indeed!’ exclaimed , he 
in a fury ; ‘ did we send a writer of 
firmans and a clipper of paper to your 
ambassadors? What words are these? 
Don’t beat the air with more useless 
words! My face is black; your face is 
black ; and your government’s face will 
also be blackened (uraise be to God !) 
throughout the world when this fact is 
known !’ Seeing that nothing could be 
made of him in tins humour, we left him 
to roll on the sofa, whilst Scid nibbed 
his feet, and Feridoun, the barber, 
kneaded his back and loins, which jiro- 
duced relief more effectual than either 
speeches froin^ the mirzas or the meli- 
mandar. 1 consoled myself for the 
miseries of the last hour by seeking the 
company of my countrymen. 1 found 
them settled near the entrance of the 
house, in a large room, supported at 
one end by two pillars, surrouiuliul with 
cliairs, and encumbered hy a large 
wooden case mounted on four legs. — 
Here they had si^read their carpets ; 
arranged their saddles and trunks ; liung 
up their carbines, swords, and pistols $ 
and had made all the arrangements 
usual in a caravanserai. 'I’bcy had tra- 
veled through the country in a styk* 
worthy of kings, for their carriage was 
provided with every convenience; horses 
ready harnessed at freipient intervals 
were awaiting their arrival tf» cai ry them 
on with increased rapidity; and they 
had not once had recourse to either 
sword or carbine, such little impedi- 
ment had they found. It is true, they 
were obligeil to proceed whether they 
would or not, for the inexorable driver 
would not give them time even to pre- 
pare a kaliounj but they found so much 
pleasure in being as 'it were masters, 
whilst every body seemed iflijiving and 
toiling for their advantage, that, to hear 
them talk, they would not have cared if 
the journey had never come to a close. 
On arriving at the house in London, 
they were at a loss, amidst the variety 
of rooms which it contained, where to 
deposit themselves ; but knowing from 
experience how much more convenient 
and safe it was to keep together, and to 
sleep under each other’s protection, they 
settled to remain where I found them, 
rather than to take separate beds aud 
separate rooms at the top of the house. 
They were visited every morning hy a 
good old infidel, a doctor, (so they 
thought), wlio had been very kind to 
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the i’.ook, who felt uinvell from the fa- 
of the journey. lie luul jrenerous- 
ly felt his pulse, and had sent his de- 
puty to i^ive the proper medicines. — 
\Ve were expiessing* our admiration of 
Frank doctors, when l)ie said old man 
came in, aecomptinied hy the iiiehnian- 
dar. IVe all rnsh(‘d to have our pulses 
hdt, am I our tongues looked at, which 
is the h^Miik mode of ascertaining health, 
uheii the mehinandar, to our astonish- 
iiieut, hupst into a lit of* laughter. — 
‘What news is this?’ said he; ‘what 
do yon do thus for?’ — ‘He is our doc- 
tor, praise he to God !’ said the cook ; 

‘ he lias cured the pain in my heart.’ — 

* Doctor!’ exclaiined the Frank; ‘he is 
no doctor — he is niy iiqcle!’ — ‘Well,* 
said I, ‘and suppose he is? he may he 
a doch)r, and your uncle too: there is 
no hariii in that, is there?’ — ‘Hut he is 
a lord, and a man of the sword ; he 
never mad(* up a drug in his life.’ — 

‘ How should we know that,* said the 
cook ; ‘ how are we to distinguish be- 
tween your lords and your doctors?’ — 
This puz7dedthe mehniandar; for truly 
every body seemed to be on an efjuality 
in tins strange country. To judge of 
people by their dress here was impos- 
sible, Finery certainly was not the 
ciiterion; for, if it were, then tliose 
who drove the couches in the streets, 
and those who stood behind them, must 
he the nobility of the land ; for they 
were the linest-drest people we saw. 
We found, ^vlien we came to draw in- 
ferences from all that met our eye, that 
our dilliciilties increased ; and therefore, 
until nur senses should have become 
more expanded, we thought the best 
plan for the present was to seat ourselves 
upon the hill of patience, and open the 
eyes of astonisl^cnt upon the prospect 
of novelty.” ^ 

Other cyOBtoms and circumstances also 
excite the tvonder of the strangers.— 
“We passed the first night very ill. 
Each of us had a bed, the curtains of 
which were so pretty, that we longed to 
cut them up for alcoloks,* or to bind 
them round our waists ; but we were 
unaccustomed to their heavy coverings, 
and found, after we had been a short 
time under them, that our coat and 
trowsers became disagreeably oppres- 
sive. We all agreed, that certain 
white pieces of loose linen, which ac- 

• The under-vest, usually made of flioweieil 
chintz. 


CtHiipunicd each bed, w'ouhl make excel- 
lent shirts ; and I'aki, tlie ferash, who 
had only one, determined immediately 
to imjn-ove his stork. The whole 
lionsehold w^as on the stir long before 
the Franks thought of moving; hut 
Mohammed Jieg was much puzzled 
about the true hour for .<«ayiug his 
morning prayer, for w’e heard no 
ez:.iHS to announce it from the mostpies; 
and, besides, the nights were so much 
longer than any we had been accus- 
tomed to, that we had almost settled 
among ourselves, that the sun never 
rose in this ill-conditioned city. We 
had walked about the liousc for several 
hours almost in total darkness, and 
w'ere in despair waiting fi>r the dawn, 
when, .at length, we heard noises in the 
street, indicating that the inhabilants 
were awake. During the whole night, 
at intervals, we had watched the cri<'s 
of the guards of the night; hut those 
we now neard were (piitc ilillereiit. At 
first, we thought they might he mu- 
ezzins appointed to cry out the Frangi 
azan^ the invitation to the iuhahitaiits 
to arise and pray; and, indeed, looking 
at them through the twiliglit, we wu*re 
confirmed in our iilca, fur they were 
dressed in black, as all the English men 
of God are; but we were evidently mis- 
taken, because, although they uttered 
their cry in a variety of loud shrill 
tones, yet still no one seemed to rise a 
moment the sooner, or to have the least 
idea of praying on their account. And 
still w'o w'crc iim*ertiiin ; for, wdien the 
day had completely broken, Mohammed 
Heg came running in, in great joy, ex- 
claiming, Muezzin I muezzin V and 
pointing to the top of one of the minars, 
which are seen on all the houses, vve 
there saw one of these street clergy- 
men, crying out his profession of faith 
with all h|s might.” — These criers, tin* 
reader will easily guess, were chimney- 
sweepers. 

The remarks on the manners and be- 
haviour of the English women are very 
amusing. — “ Our house was thronged 
with the women of London, and with 
those tongues of theirs, which, as Sadi 
saitli, * make the heart to talk, and the 
foot to walk, without the mehoutndari 
of the head,’ they set on foot a sort of 
pilgrimage to the shrine of this unfor- 
tunate maiden f. Hut, in so doing, 
(Allah! Allah!) wonderful sights did 
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tlioy exhibit ton poor soosol the tVitli- 
fnl. Mai vellons eye^ ! n itlioiit increy, 
without compassion vvcn? they ! I really 
saw some beauties arnon^ tliern, h**fbre 
whom our blessed king of kin^s (upon 
whom be mcrey and peace !) would be 
bappy to creep on bis bands and knees. 
They, however, cared so little about 
being seen, that it never occurred to 
them once to attempt to throw a veil 
over their faces. Poor Franks ! thought 
we, to be restricted only to one for life! 
If our divine projihet lm<i set up bis stalF 
here, instead of tlie blessed regions of 
IMe ecj, be would have giver, his fol- 
lowers six instead of four. Forniy part, 
I died daily; and, as for onr ambas- 
sador, we all saw how it would he ! 
His heart would become roast meal 
before another moon was over, and be 
would soon become thin upon cheek- 
nurture and eye-food. Hut day after 
<lay they came to see the Circassian, 
bringing with them all sorts of toysand 
presents; all out of con)passion, said 
they, to her impiisoned an<l deplorable 
slate of >Iaverv. iSome gave her pic- 
tures, othcis dolls, others hooks. I>il- 
feril) was giMteful for their attentions, 
and deplored their degraded state; but 
sb»‘ became iiidigiiaiit when they en- 
deavoured to persuade her, ami even to 
attempt force, to WTar their stockings. 
To her astonishment they prob'sted tliat 
nothing could be more indecent than to 
appear Avitli naked feet. ‘ How?’ ex- 
claimed Hilfcrib, ‘ you make such a 
point of covering your legs, ami still, 
in deiiaiicc of all modesty, you expose 
your faces ! Strange ideas of decency 
you must have indeed! All Avomen’s 
legs arc alike. There can be no immo- 
desty in leaving them naked; for no- 
body, by seeing them, could know one 
woniati from another ; but the face, that 
sacred spot, sacred to modes^ty, sacred 
to tlie gaze of none but a husband ; that 
which ought to be covered with the most 
scrupulous delicacy ; that you leave un- 
covered, to be stared at, criticised, 
laughed at, by every impudent varlet 
that chooses. Allan!’ exclaimed the 
ortetuled Dilferib, to a young female 
intidcl, Avbo Avas one day pressing upon 
her acceptance a pair of long cotton 
stockings, ‘Allah forgive me ! Arc you 
mad? lias your brain become disorder- 
ed ? (live me free legs, a muilled face, 
and the favour of the holy prophet, and 
say no more. Strange ill-luck has ours 
been that has brought us to a country 


Avherc the women cover tin ir legs, and 
uncover their faces!’ Jiut, Avitli all their 
good-nature tOAvards Dilferib, tliere Avas 
part of their conduct which we c«Mild in 
no Avise uiidersta^id. Altboiigb they all 
freely came to see her, yet not one AV4)iild 
help to cheer her solitude by procuring 
her a companion. ‘ Who wouUl keep 
company,* said they, ‘ Avith a Avunnan 
Avho is not married to the man she lives 
Avith? It Avas as much as their reputa- 
tions Avere Avorth.* There avjis one per- 
son to Avliom the ambassador olfered 
various advantages, if she would live 
Avitb and educate bis slave; but she be- 
came quite outr.igeous at such a pro- 
posal. She AViuiid Avalk and talk with 
men in the open slreets, look at men, 
take them by tlie arm, be visited by 
men, and nobody would think the worse 
of her for such iloings ; but she became 
all rage and fury tlie moment it might 
be said pf her, that she did the like with 
one of her own sex, Avho stootl in the 
predicament of the inoflensive Dilferib. 
iVow% what should we say of such a 
Avoman in our country ! Why, her hair 
AA'ould he cut olf, and s!ie would ho pa- 
r.uh*d through-mt llie city on an ass, 
Avith her taee to its rump, and its tail in 
her hand, ami then thrust out into the 
open ilesert, as oiie soiled Avith impu- 
rities. Such is the dilfeivnce of man- 
ners in dilferenl countries!” 


THE VOYAGE OK CAPTAIN POPANILLA, 

by the Author of‘ Piviun Grey. 

While one humorist is propagating 
iiCAV ideas of Knglaml niuler the cha- 
racter of a Persian, another Avriter (sup- 
posed to be the junior d’lsraeli) treats 
IIS Avith satirical ellus^Ds, in the name 
of an adventurous iubaoitantof an island 
in the Indian ocean, c.illcd Faiitaisie. — 
Popanilla, having lust a lock of bis 
SAVcetlieart’s hair, goes tOAvard the shore 
to look for it, and, in hi» search, stum- 
bles upon a chest saved from a ship- 
wreck. In this chest be finds books on 
the Hamiltonian system and on political 
oiconomy, and the tracts of the Society 
lately organised for the promotion of 
useful knoAvlege. Hy the eager perusal 
of these attractive publications, he 
speedily becomes a linguist, philoso- 
pher, and politician. In the last of 
these capacities, be makes long speeches, 
which have for their objects only such 
triiiiiig results as the abolition of the 
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onlrr ol* nobility, the overthrow of the 
Funtaisian churrli and state, and the 
estahlisliinent of a democratic f>'overn- 
inent. IJe is now hiiinshed, and arrives 
at Jlnhhal)ul) (lamdon), where tin* sy- 
stem of hankinii', Stock-I'^'chan^e pro- 
ceedmi;s, (he iXorth-west Passa^i*, di- 
ploiiiiiey, tl:i‘.itii(‘a!s, theCalholictdaiiiis, 
and other interesting^ snhjects, are dis- 
ciismmI in a pleasant but .soinetiuies too 
saf ra!“tic vein. 

In .iliush)!! ‘u) a ;rreat jn*rsoi!at»e and 
to the eoin nueblion, wt: (ind the tollow- 
in^ //mf/e. JSkiiid«'ej) led Popanilla 
to the top of a lower, from which they 
had a complete \ iew of tlic whole island. 
Skiiuleep particiilai ly directed rlui cap- 
tain’s attention to oin- spor, where tloii- 
rished, as he said, the only convlields 
in tlje eomitry, w hieh supplied the whole 
nation, and weie the projicity of one 
indiviilnal. So uniivaled was his aj^ri- 
cnltnr.il science, that the vulgar only 
aecmmted for his ndinir.ihle proiluce by 
a iniracnlons fecundity I The proprietor 
of these hundred {^‘olden acres, was a 
i.ither mysterious sort of personage. Ih* 
was aiiahoiiginal iidiahitant, and had 
lived many cenlnries ; and, to the coii- 
sternalion of .some of the Vraibleusiaus, 
and the exultation of otheis, exliildted 
no sijrijs fif decay. This awful bein^ 
was without ;i name. When spoken ot* 
hy his admirers, fie w.is j»'enerally de- 
scribed hy such paiie^i^^rical periphrases 
OS * soul of tlie couufiy, foundation of 
the state, tlie only real and true and 
suhstuntial hi'in^*; wliilo, on the otlier 
hand, those w iio presumed to ditler 
from these sentiments, were in the liahit 
of St \ liny him ‘the dead weiyht, the 
vaiiipiie, the niyliMnare,’ and other 
titles eijually cornpliinentdry. They 
also maintained, that, instead of beiny 
either real or "substantial, lie was, in 
f.’.et, the most flimsy and fictitious per- 
sonage in tlie whole island; and then, 
lashiny themselves up into metaphor, 
they wMuld cull him a meteor, or a va- 
pour, or a yreat windy bubble, that 
would some day Iniist. 

“ The Ahoriyiiiul insisted that ilw^is 
the common law of the land, that the 
islanders sliould piircliase their coni 
only of iiiiii. 'I hey yrumhled, but be 
yrowled ; be swore tliat it w’as the con- 
stitution of tJie country ; that tliere was 
an uninterrupted line of puccdeiits lo 
confirm the claim ; and that, if they di<l 
not approve ilie ariiinyciricnt, they and 
their fatheis shouhl not have settled 
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upon his island, or they must now (put 
it. Then, us it he w'ere not desirous <d 
resting his claim on its mere leyal merits, 
lie w ould remind them of the superiority 
of his yrain and the impossibility of a 
searcily; in the event ol which calainity, 
an insular people could always find a 
plentiful, thoiiyh temporary resonree in 
.sea-wx*ed. JJe then clearly proved to 
them, that, if e\er they should have the 
imprudence lo ch.iii^e any of tlieir old 
laws, they would neccss.irily never have 
more than one meal a-day as lony as 
they lived. Finally, he reealled to their 
recollection, that he had made the island 
what it was, that ho was lln‘ir mainstay, 
and that his counsel and exertions had 
rendered them the wonder of the world. 
Thus, between force and fear and flat- 
tery, the Vraiblensiuns paid for their 
corn nearly its vvei»ht in ‘•ohl.” 

'I'he ministerial inode of settlinjr a 
colony is thus ridiniled. — “TheCia/ette 
contained an order for tin' imm(‘diate 
fortiiication of the new island by the 
moat skilful cnjirincej.s, wilhoul csti- 
iuaii’6\ A slroiin’ (^anisoii was instantly 
embarked. A jrovernor and a deputy- 
governor, and bti)reki;e[)ers, more ph‘n- 
liful tliun stores, were to ai'xornpaiiy 
them. The private secretary went out 
as president of the council. A bishop 
was promised ; and a complete court of 
judicature, Chancery, Kiiijr’:,. Bench, 
Conmioii-Fleas, and Kxclieijuer, W(‘re 
to be off tfie next week. It is only due 
to tlie chaiiicters of courtiers, w lio are 
.so often reproached ivlili ingrafitude to 
llicir pation.s, to record, that the, pri- 
vate secretary, in the m(*st delicate man- 
ner, placed at the dispics.il of his former 
em])loyer, the maripils Monstache, tin* 
inijiortant office of am iit for tlie indeiii- 
nilicalioii elairns of tneoiiginal inhabi- 
tants oi the island. Tne post being a 
sinecure, tlio incuine being considerable, 
and local attendance being unnecessai y, 
the noble lord, in a manni.‘r eijually de- 
licate, appointed himself. — ‘ I'pon w hat 
system, ’one day impiired the FantaiMan 
ainl):i.sa olor of liis old friend Skindeep, 
* d*ics. your govermnent surround a small 
rock in the middle of the sea with for- 
tifiiMtions, and cram it full of clerks, 
soldiers, lawyers, and priests?’ — ‘ Why, 
leally, your excellency, 1 am the last 
man m the world to answer (jaestlons ; 
blit, I believe, we call it the volonUd 
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A kammlk amono the musicians op 

GKKAiANY, by a Musicol Professor, 
1829. 

Some of our readers may perhaps 
recollect the traveU of Burney, the 
preat Mus, Z>oc/.,which were amusingly 
ridiculed by a wag, wlio, under the ap- 
pellation of Joel ColliiT, pretended to 
give a scientific account ot the state of 
music in the towns and villages of Eng- 
land. The doctor never could forgive 
the publisher of this jeu tVesprit : the 
author, we believe, he never could dis- 
cover; — if he had met with the bold 
olFender, a duel would probably have 
ensued. 

Dr. Burney’s account of his tour was 
only fit for the perusal of a votary of 
music ; hut the present Uarnblc is more 
varied and general, and consequently 
more entertaining. The author is not 
merely a musical professor on this occa- 
sion, but an intelligent observer of men 
and man net's. 

At Cologne, his favorite propensity 
was highly gratified : yet he was not 
uniformly pleased. — In religious pro- 
cessions (he says) “ the streets are. 
strewed with rushes, so that the per- 
formers ^lido along noiseless as ghosts, 
and nothing interrupts the solemnity of 
the harmony. The singers consisted of 
young girls and boys, youths atild maid- 
ens, and lastly of consummate men, 
walking in double rows of immense 
length, and sometimes accompanied by 
bands of wind instruments. The simple 
hymn, sung by the girls in three parts, 
pitched in a low key, nicely in tune, and 
witlioiit any vociferation — this, replied 
to by the men’s voices, and then in re- 
turn by those of the youths, produced 
the most affecting appeal to the feelings 
of which music is capable — tears came 
unbidden. The pauses in the music, 
the large body of voices, the contrast 
between the trebles, tenors, and basses, 
the sudden breaking-out iit different 
parts of that long line, some voices from 
their distance merging into silence, 
others unexpectedly swelling out near 
at hand, produced an entire and deli- 
cious novelty in the art, and such as 
might by a great master of effect be 
turned to infinite account. — It would be 
gratifying to try how a regular motet 
for several choirs, of slow movement 
and artful counterpoint, with judicious 
marks of piano and forte, would suc- 
ceed, the performers being placed in 


bodies at certain distances apart. 1 am 
sanguine in the conviction, that an ex- 
tensive and entirely untrodden field of 
exertion is open to a composer ; but in 
this, as well as in orchestral writing, 
great experience and actual experiment 
are necessary to success. In the present 
instance, the ear was not offended by 
any jarring or discordant harmony, be- 
cause the signals for the different parties 
to begin were regulated with judge- 
ment, one not commencing unUl the 
other had stopped. The priests, how- 
ever, who took upon themselves to roar 
the Gregorian chant, made great blun- 
ders in the harmony ; their basses and 
appoggialure were uniformly wrong. — 
iSvo Itorns, clarionets, bassoons, and a 
bass trombone, played in asriiuotb man- 
ner and extremely subdued, supplied 
the place of an itinerant organ, and sup- 
ported the voices in those parts where 
the modulation was somewhat more 
learned than suits merely vocal music.” 

At Darmstadt, he found the passion 
for music very prevalent, the grand-duke 
himself being an orchestral director. — 
Here he saw and heard Mademoiselle 
Madler, — " who has a sweet voice, and 
would make an cxccllcntchamber-singcr, 
though in the forte parts of every bra- 
vura she was almost inandibifc, because 
the baud is really too large for accom- 
panying opera music, especially songs, 
Butwdioever looked at her would hardly 
wish for a higher pleasure than his eye- 
sight would afford him ; she is a moded 
of German be.iuty, which is indeed a 
condensation of female loveliness, in- 
cluding all the sentiment of it. The 
lady must be thus imagined; a being 
somewhat about the height of Shalc- 
speare’s Rosalind, with that undulating 
flow of outline in her fi^re which never 
wearies in contemplating; a face perfect 
for its symmetrical regularity, and its 
look of goodness; hair (almost dis- 
tracting to mention) of an auburn 
colour, and in such profusion that, 
when allowed to escape from its con- 
finement, it descended nearly to the 
feet. This abundance of hair is the 
dowry which every German woman 
brings her husband; and 1 find that 
ill this country they have engrossed the 
fabled strength of Samson in that parti- 
cular, which should by lineal descent 
have been ours ; but, if they arc usurp- 
ers, they are certainly not tyrants.” 

In speaking of Munich he sacrifices 
his musical taste, for a time, to a less 
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rcfintMl appetite. — " It is not the cii.itom 
in Munich for the inhabitants to ilinc 
much at their own houses; but they 
induljje their gulosity with considerable 
vij;^our at the various hotels. In the 
south of (Jermany the dinner-hour is 
universally one o’clorh ; and, as the 
breakfast "barely justifies its etymolog-y, 
heino' n most ethereal meal, an appetite 
is seldom wanting at that hour. A 
great pr(»portion of the guests at these 
public tables arc olhcers in the army, 
generally fine and intelligent looking 
men, whose overgrown shaggy inusta- 
chios disguise much good-nature, and 
are only the semhkinoc of fierceness. 
Tlien comes the cook’s ordeal; and a 
<icrniaii cook is an artificer so dexterous 
in the occult refinements of his art, so 
dedicate in his fiaVimrs, so profound in 
Ids condjinations, that tlie eater shall 
oxpeiieiice no malign results in the 
concoction of any dish in which his 
subtle hand hath been employed. The 
courses follow one another in slow but 
numerous succession, and the conver- 
sation of the company, which at first 
commenced /i/Vi/imm/o, soon, under the 
iiiHuence of genenms fare, becomes 
gradually louder us the talkiM'S in- 
crease ; at last, those who liave the niis- 
forturie to* be engaged in some knotty 
argument or metaphysical discussion, 
are obligetl to halloo at the top of iheir 
voices with a most hariidess but amu- 
sing violence. When talking earnestly 
upon a subject in which they are inter- 
ested, the (Hermans roll out their fine, 
rough, energetic words with infinite 
gusto. All this time the miidchen 
(generally a pretty girl, who assists in 
serving the guests individually) acts an 
a moderator of the asperities of dispute: 
she insinuates Ber gentle form, craving 
attention to some fresh dainties, and 
generally receives in return from the 
men a sly embrace or extempore compli- 
ment, or from the ^vomen some approv^tl 
of her wcll-ehosen dress; and this fa- 
miliarity, which results entirely from a 
benevolence of disposition, never dege- 
nerates into grossness on the part of 
the superiors, or impudence on that of 
the menial, lluman naturals a very 
pleasant and good-natured thing in 
Jiavaria. I have thought it necessary 
to panegyrise the German cooks on 
account of the vivacity and mental act- 
ivity which thiii* dishes leave to the 
eater, who is after them never more 
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cogitabund, or more luxuriant for a 
sonnet or other piece of off-hand elo- 
quence.” 

He seems to have been pleased with 
the aifrhneus and the society of Dres- 
den, — At the Great Garden, the music 
was generally excellent, and it was my 
practice, on a fine warm afternoon, 
having dineil and duly discussed my 
glass of VVurtzbiirg wine, to jump into 
a fiacre, and drive there through pleas- 
ant avenues of trees and country-houses ; 
and the agreeableness of the ride was 
not lessened by seeing from time to 
time groupos of bandsomo girls seated 
in the bowers of their gardens, bare- 
headed, reading or working together — 
then to leap out of the coach to the 
in Figaro, or something as 
good, and to take coffee seated under 
the fine old arm of a tree, looking upon 
the evening sun or the golden clouds 
about it, surrounded by a throng of 
happy faces. 

** This park, which was attached to 
a royal residence, but is now given np 
for the gratification of tbe public, is a 
most charming place ; the trees, insteail 
of being yonngjer than one’s self, as 
they appear at Vienna, look ancestral 
anil venerable. I’he ladies who visit, 
this place very wisely employ their 
hands in knitting, though 1 believe 
from their looks that tlie inanufacturo 
does not absorb much of their thoughts ; 
the gentlemen in the mean time lounge 
about, recognising and exchangingarne- 
iiitics with their acquaintances. Great 
cheerfulness results from this open-air 
existence in Germany ; life runs good 
to the last here, for in no place have I 
seen so many happy old ^len, or met 
with mure innocent or steadfast politi- 
cians, especially if England was the 
theme of discourse. One of these used 
to single me out every day with a fresh 
culogiiim on Herr Ganning, until the 
relation of his virtues became rather 
tedious. In this garden the late Weber 
was in the habit of meeting bis friends, 
and would sometimes good-naturedly 
correct tbe band if they misapprehended 
the style or time of his airs. An opi- 
nion still prevails in Dresden that disap- 
pointment at the reception of Oberon 
111 England hastened the composer’s 
death — a mistake as to the fact, and 
even as far as ciiioliirncnt and the ca- 
resses of the fashionable world uie con- 
cerned. The Germans formed their 
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cxpociations of his success from their 
i<(nnr;im*e of the class of character which 
is ralonlatcd V'^ make a man of g-enins 
the ra<*:e in Kn^^laud. That simplicity 
of iii.miKM’s which attonds ronscioua 
talent will not do alone for a drawing*- 
roorn in (irosvenor-Sijuare. When 
llossini came among us, he assumed- the 
man of fashion, and with it a stock of 
impudence as re mote from a proper de- 
gree of self-respect, as the cxlreiiie of 
servility would Ii<ive been; he could 
sing, and, though he did not complete 
the opera wdiicli he was to write in 
Kngland, his ready pen ar?d voice stood 
liim in g»)Ofl steail, as may he remein- 
hered in liie mnsical hmienlation which 
he com loosed iWteiHporc on the death of 
lord liyron. On that occasion the 
}iLnt‘sh '0 himself was tlie mournful jack" 
pvidding wailing the loss that was gain 
to him with the happiest sorri>w. 15y 
tliis cixift, mill hy being thet^iightly lion 
ofevrmiig parties, he retired from Kng- 
lanil in tin* jovial possession of more 
thousands of pounils than were over 
anjuired b\ any other mnsieian in as 
many months. Had \Vt*ber possessed 
the same florid health, and elastic 
spirits, and left belli nd him th.it hanefnl 
ipi.ility e, ailed modesty, he might have 
trebled the amount oi his contract with 
the, theatre. 

“ As all the netors, singers, and art* 
ists of the city iVeipicnt this garden, it 
is neither an unpleasant nor disagree- 
able occurrence to find oneself sealed 
next to some person who, the evening 
before, was filling you and a whole 
room of company with admiration and 
pleasure. The applause of the public 
does not sjioil the Ijanfioinmk of the 
man, and the repulsiveness of an over- 
weening conceit is unknown. Kvery 
talented performer exerts himself to 
please, and receives praise us his due, 
hut forgets the next day to rate himself 
higlier than his neighbour, whose only 
merit is good-nature, and a discreet 
management of his pipe. 

“ The most noticeable music here 
given was some of the siufonias of 
Ilccrhoven and llaydn — the overtures to 
h'idi lio and Anacreon, Mozart\s finales 
to Don .hian and Figaro, ably adapted, 
and the voire parts taken in for a band 
by MeyiM', brother of the celebrated 
cinn]ioser of that name. I will not say 
that this miiMc was so dashingly played 
it might have been hy our philhar- 


iiionie orchestra, but it was complete 
enough for those who enjoy the display 
of an author’s mind more than the pride 
of perfect fiddling. Our artists play 
too well; and this is a paradox of which 
the initiated will require no explanation, 
ill this garden it is not un frequent that 
concertos or solos on the bass trombone 
are to be board. The other evening 
there was a waltz w itb variations playcil, 
which for tone, the rapid tongiiingof 
the notes, and extraordinary shifting, 
was delightful. On my compliineiiting 
tlie youth who had thus signalised him- 
self, he smiled and said, “ It requires 
good lungs;” a conviction vvliicli had 
presseil upon me before fiom seeing his 
inflated cheeks, and the siilfiision of 
bioisturc on his skin. Tin* cavity of his 
chest in sn|)jdying this cnornious tiihi* 
must have been at every blast as tin* ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump; and 
the appcar.inei* of exertion would have 
been king liable, fiad not the eHect cmin- 
teracted any teiideney of li at sori. It. 
is no more possible to alh ct ease in an 
arliievement of this kind, than it was 
fora fat man vviiom I once saw scruni- 
hling up a garden wall to get out of the 
reaen of ii mad dog that was ])nisued in 
fall line and cry down a coiinlry lane.” 

He is of opinion tli.it the taNte of the 
“ operatic conimiinily” at Vienna is 
ilecidedly had. j\’ot only Uossini is 
extravagantly admired in that city, Imt 
even his worst imitators are praised, 
while the best (lerman music is iinder- 
valued. lie spe.iks more favorably of 
the state of music at Fragile. — “ A mu- 
sician who lives in Prague witli an 
unmixed devoted attachment to his art, 
will find no ostentation or pretence in 
the habits of the professors there; he 
will enjoy music in pl^sant and easy 
quarters, .with all kinds of town and 
country beauties, gardens, views, and 
grand buildings for his walks and recrc- 
atjoii, among a simple and good-hearted 
people, wlio Jive to themselves for en- 
joyment and happiness, without qhe 
drudgery of a too active business. There 
is a calm enthusiasm* in all the Bohe- 

* Calm r»^Hsia\m involves a coiiti aaii'tion In 
a .-aii,)!- inight as well *.iioak of a calm gale 
or a qnti't Murm . — A iiersoii who U iMhitually .1,11 
enthusiast tn-ay he calm anil i-nniiiuseil at limrs, 
hut not while he is nniiov the inilneneeol ihofce 
feelinir- which LoiHtitutc enthiismsin. The an- 
thoi (Dr. Croloh, we believe) may be inelined to 
iillege ill his defenre'the anth irity ot bhakspeare. 
who exhuits the pla)eisto " aeqniie and beget. 
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iniiins do; they acquire lor the most 
part a greater shill in instriiinental mu- 
sic than any other class of (iermaiis, 
from their firmness of purpose and desire 
for the best. Wliere people live out of 
the j^reat world as they do here, with a 
eoiumon interest in one pursuit, in a 
picturesque and romantic country, w'itli 
money sutHeient to procure those luxu- 
ries uhirh are necessary to iniaginativc 
ami enjoyintr piTsons, they must be 
amiable ; Nature herself looks amiable, 
w'hifh is more than one may say every 
d,iy of the week in IJolland.” 


A NJ-.W AS< KXT TO THU SUMMIT OF 

MONT-MLiNC, hi/ Jlr: John Auldjo^ 
of 'I'rinifif-i'oltc^c^ Cunthrid[fe. 

'I'll .»veen(l iMont-lilanc is an attempt 
w hich K <|uires a strong* head and a bold 
heart, ami the peril is so great, that 
every one who lias ]U*operty ought to 
make his will liefore he comm'enceH the 
enterprise. Yet the eagerness of curi- 
osity prevails, in many rases, over the 
seiis^; of ilatii^er, and adventurous men 
fearlessly soar above the clomls. 

In August 1^27, IMr. Auldjo began 
.his march from (diamoiiix with eight 
guides. Having eonneeted themselves 
by ropes, they proceeded on their way, 
liastening to avoid avalaiiehes where 
ihev pre\ ailed, crossing crevices by the 
aid of their b;itons, and otherwise taking 
every precaution w’bicb their safety de- 
manded. At the Grands Mulcts they 
scaled a wall of ice, drawing eacli other 
up, after the first guide had made his 
way hy cuttiiigfootsteps with Ids hatchet, 
where a false movement might have 
been fatal to more than one of the party; 
and here they displayed a red handker- 
chief, as a signal to the people at Cha- 
monix that tiiey had attained this point 
in security. It w'as now four o’clock ; a 
fire W'as lighted, and preparations were 
made for passing ilie night. — “ 1 sat 
(says the author) on the summit of the 
rock, astounded with the magnificent 
spectacle around me: magnificentindeed 
it is, — beautiful, and extensive. The 
panorama embraces, w'ithin its mighty 

tlio vciy tontnt, rimpiit, mid vhirlr.indni pas- 
)ii, \ teni}>t>inuci lliat may f;iM* it nmuHhntM." 
us, how e VIM . i*' an evidont int’ongi uity . but 
alher inoio .'xcuhabk* in spoakmg ol a tlip.a- 
tiical ussiimptinii lU chaiacter than in ti eating of 
leal feelings.— Km r. 


grasp, mountains than which few arc 
more suhlime — masses of ice and snow 
vying with them in grandeur — valleys 
smiling in sunshine ami verdure — tlie 
placid fake launan, siiewii|g like molten 
silver — die far blue liills of .fura ; — and 
forms a picture more varied than e.iii 
easily be conceived, the ellVct of whicli 
w as mncli lieiglitencd by the deep colour 
of the sky, and the clearness of the at- 
nios]>here,” 

After dinner, whicli tvas devoureil 
with keen appetite, onr ml venturer at- 
tempted to smoke, but the rarity of 
the air rendered tlie scent of the tohaeeo 
so powerful and disagreeable, (ii.it he 
was obliged to desist. — '‘I then amused 
myself hy looking down upon Chamo- 
nix, and plainly saws with the aid of 
my telescope, the people crossing the 
bridge. It was not long before the tent 
was in onler. liy plaeing the h.itmis in 
a sloping direction against the loek 
vvliieb formed a back to our striirlure, 
and laying a sheet over tluui, we made 
a comjfortable covering. A good sup- 
ply of straw bad been left by the last 
party wbo^bad made the asceril, and 
Ibis we found acceptable and Useful. 
The sun, now about to set, tinged vvitli 
a purjilc of softest hue the whole scime 
below ns, wbirli, gradually deepening 
into a beautiful crimson, shaded every 
tiling witli its colour, tfic Jura seeming 
oil lire, and the lake of Geneva rclii‘ct- 
ing the glow\ Every moment, us the 
sun retired from the world beneath us, 
the hue shed by bis departing rays be- 
came deeper, and then wore into a dull 
gray; the liricc, the lower luouutains, 
were soon clothed in the sombre shade ; 
but we still enjoyed the presence of the 
god of day. Now the violet tint was 
on us, hut the summit of the mountain 
was still burnished with a line of bright 
gold. It died away, leaving a bright 
lovely red, which, having lingered 
long, dwindled at last into the shade 
in which all the world around was en- 
veloped, and left the sky clear and 
deeply azure. It was getting cold 
(the thermometer had descended to 
45 deg. Fahrenheit]^; and, as wc were 
to ho early risers, 1 was not reluctant 
in preparing for my stony couch. 1 
had the first place, Devouassoud was 
next to me, and the rest of tlic guides, 
ill a row alongside each other, lay as 
close as they could. I soon fell asleep, 
though the thunder of the falling ava- 
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lanchcs miglit well have kept me 
awake. In the middle of the night 1 
awoke, t)at experienced none of the un- 
pleasant nausea and sickness which 
have attacked others when sleeping on 
this rock ; nor did the guides appear to 
snlfer from any such feelings. A soli- 
tude and stillness prevailed, which af- 
fected me more than any of the occur- 
rences of the day, though they now 
crowded on rny mind. The silence was 
broken only by the loud crash of falling 
ice, echoing and re-echoing with thrill- 
ing sound. The sky hadl)ecomc more 
darkly blue, and the moon shone in the 
softest brightness, the stars shedding a 
dazzling and brilliant lustre. Before 1 
composed myself to sleep, 1 looked at 
my companions, all sound at rest, think- 
ing not of the dangers they had past, 
or of those which they must meet with 
before the expedition could be finished. 
I longed to get out of the tent, to be- 
hold the wonderful scenery under the 
influence of the moonlight ; hut 1 could 
not have done so, without awakening 
every one of my guides, and 1 was un- 
willing to sacrifice their repose to this 
gratification. 1 laid myself down, and 
it was not long before 1 participated in 
the sound sleep which they enjoyed.’* 
The next morning,the party advanced 
amidst intense cold, and at* length ar- 
rived at the (Ir.jjid Plateau. They tra- 
versed this plain by a new route, and 
reached the Red Rocks, near which 
was a deep and wide crevice. “One 
bridge was tried, but it gave way. A 
little farther another was found, over 
which we managed to pflss by being 
drawn across on our backs, on batons 
placed over it. Two or three managed 
to walk across another, using great care ; 
but, when we had proceeded a little way 
up the acclivity before us, wc were sur- 
prised by a shrill scream, and, on turn- 
ing, beheld Coutet up to his neck in the 
snow covering the crevice. He had 
wandered from the party, and, coming 
to the crack, sought and found the place 
where the guides had walked across, 
and attenmted to follow their course; 
but, not taking thei^proper care to choose 
their biotstcps, had got about eighteen 
inches on one side of them, and the con- 
sc(|ueiice was, that, in the centre of the 
crevice, he sunk up to his shoulders, 
saving himself from inevitable destruc- 
tion by sf I etching out his arms, and by 
his baton by mere chance coining ob- 


liquely on the bridge ; otherwise ho must 
iiavc slipped through. He was season- 
ably drawn out, and soon recovered ; 
anti he acknowleged his want of precau- 
tion, which had very nearly destroyed 
the pleasure of the undertaking. I'lic 
ascent from this point was very steep, 
and the difficulty of surmounting it was 
greatly increased ; for tlie effects of the 
rarity of the atmosphere now became 
exceedingly oppressive. I was attacked 
with a pain in my head ; uiy thirst was 
intense, and the difficulty of breathing 
very great. I also experienced a violent 
palpitation of the heart, a general lassi- 
tude of tlie frame, and a very distressing 
sensation of pain in tlie knees and mus- 
cles of the thigh, causing weakness of 
the legs, and i cndering it scarcely pos- 
sible to move them. Thehigliest visible 
rocks ar(5 merely a small cluster of gra- 
nite pinnacles, projecting about twenty 
feet out of the snowy mantle wliich en- 
velops the summit, and clothes the sides 
of the mountain. On re.iching these 
rocks, 1 was so much exhausted that I 
wished to sleep ; but the guides would 
not permit it. \Ye now saw that there 
were many people on the llreven, watch- 
ing our progress ; among them we re- 
cognised some female forms, — a disco- 
very which renewed our courage, and 
excited us to still greater efforts. Turn- 
ing to the side of Italy, a spectacle was 
presented of great inagnifiecnce, from 
the assemblage of the vast and numher- 
less white pyramids which appeared on 
the left of the view ; Mont Rosa, in its 
surpassing beauty, being the most di- 
stant, the Col dll (j6ant and its ai}(uille 
the nearest; while all the snow-clad 
rocks which lie on each side of the gla- 
cier running from Mont-Blanc down 
the Mer de (Bacc, and again up to the 
Jardin, added splendid features to the 
scene. 

* Snow pilPil on snow ; each mass appears 
The gather’d winter of a thousand years.' 

“ On the south, a blue space shewed 
where the plain of Piedmont lay; and, 
far in the back-ground of this, rose the 
long chain of tlic Apennines, and lofty 
Alps forming the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, anil running thence toward the 
right, meeting the mountains of Savoy. 
Cilded as they were by the sun, and 
canopied by a sky almost black, they 
made up a picture so grand and awful, 
that the mind could not behold it with- 
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out foar and ustonisliment. The impres- 
sion of so miijhty a prospect cannot be 
e^onreived or rctaineil. It Wiis ivitli some 
difticulty that I could be persuaded to 
leave these rocks, for all my enthusiasm 
was at ail cud ; lassitude and exhaustion 
had subdued my spirit. I was anxious 
to ^et to the summit ; but 1 felt as if 1 
should never acconiplisli it, the weari- 
ness and weakness increasinj( the mo- 
ment I attempted to ascend a few steps ; 
ami J was convinced, that in a few. mi- 
nuti's I should be quite overcome. I 
was induced to proceed by the exhorta- 
tions of the guides. We had to climb 
about one hour ; but this part of the 
undertakinu: requinMl a most extraordi- 
nary exerlion, and scvjmv labour it was. 
After eiery third or fourth step, we 
were oblijred to halt for the purpose of 
taking breath, and to turn our faces to 
the luiilh wind, that sutheient strength 
might be regained to take the next two 
or three paces. Our weakness painfully 
increased the dilliculty of advancing up 
the ascent, which became at every in- 
stant more sleep. Although the sun 
was shining on us, I felt myself ex- 
tremely cold on the side exposed to the 
rutting blast ; and the other side of the 
body being warm, my shivering in- 
creasc'd to such a degree as to deprive 
me almost of the use of niy limbs. My 
eyes weie smarting with iiiilammation, 
tiie refleetion from the snow nearly 
blinding me, at the same time burning 
and blistering my face. I had, during 
the morning, as a protection, occasion- 
ally worn a leathern mask, with green 
eye-glasses ; but latterly 1 found it op- 
pressive, and wore a veil instead ; that 
also I was now obliged to discard. I 
desired to have a few moments’ rest, and 
sat down. I besought the guides to 
leave me. I prayed Devouassoud to go 
to the summit with tliein, and allow me 
to remain where I was, that, by the 
time of their return, I might be refreshed 
to commence the descent. 1 told them I 
bad seen enough; 1 used every argu- 
ment in my power to induce them tp 
grant my request. Their only answer 
was, that they would carry me, exhaust- 
ed as they were, to the summit, rather 
than tliat I should not get to it: that, if 
they could not carry, they would drag me. 
Being unable to resist,! became passive, 
and two of the least cxhaustcu forced 
me up some short distance, each taking 
an arm. 1 found that this cased me. 


ami I then went on more willingly, 
when one of them devised a plan which 
proved of essential service. Two of 
them went up in advance about fourteen 
paces, and fixed themselves on the 
snow ; a long rope was fastened round 
my chest, and the other end to them. 
As soon as they were seated I com- 
menced ascending, taking very long 
strides, and doing so with quickness, 
pulling the rope in; they also, while I 
thus exerted myself, pulled me toward 
them, so that 1 was partly drawn up, 
and partly ran up, using a zig-zag di- 
rection : and the amusement derived 
from tlie process, kept us in better 
liumour than wc were before. ] was 
less fatigued, and felt the effects of the 
air less by this process, than by the 
slow pace in which 1 had hitherto at- 
tempted to ascend. I liad taken very 
little notice of the progress we were 
thus making, when t suddenly found 
myself on tlic summit. 1 hastened to 
the highest point (toward Chamonix) 
and, taking my glass, observed that the 
party on tiie 'Brevcn had noticed the 
accomplisliment of our undertaking, 
and were rewarding us by waving their 
hats and handkerchiefs, which saluta- 
tion we returned. I noticed, also, that 
the people in Chamonix had also col- 
lected in considerable numbers on the. 
bridge, watching our progress and suc- 
cess. It was exactly eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon. The wind blew with 
considerable force. 1 was too much 
worn out to remain there long, or to 
examine the scene around me. The sun 
shone brilliantly on every peak of snow 
that 1 could see ; hardly any mist hung 
over the valleys; none was on the 
mountains;. the object of my andiitiori 
was gained; yet the rewanl of my 
dangers and fatigues could hardly 
produce enjoyment enough to gratify 
me for a few moments. My mind was 
as exhausted as my body; 1 turned 
with indifference from the view which I 
had endured so much to behold, and, 
throwing myself on the snow, in a few 
seconds 1 was soundly buried in sleep, 
surrounded by the guides, who were all 
seeking repose, which neither the burn- 
ing rays of the sun,' nor the piercing 
cold ot the snow, could prevent or dis- 
tuih. In this state 1 remained a quarter 
of an hour, when I was roused to survey 
tlie mighty picture beneath. I found 
myself much relieved, but still had a 
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slight sliiveriiig. The* pain in the legs 
Inid ceased, as well as the head-ach, but 
tlic thirst remained. The pulse was 
very (juick, and the diflieulty of breath- 
ing great, but not so oppressive as it had 
been. Having placed the thermometer 
on my baton, in a position in which it 
might be as much in sliade as possible, 
1 went to the highest point to observe 
iny friends on the llreven and in Clia- 
nionix once more, but was summoned 
immediately to a repast; and willingly 
1 t»beyed the call, for I felt as if 1 bad 
a good appetite. Some bread and roast- 
ed cbicUen were produced, but I could 
not swallow tbe slightest morsel ; even 
the taste of tbe food rre.ited disgust. 
One or two guides ate a very little; the 
rest could not attempt to do so. 1 had 
prnvi<led a bottle of champagne, being 
desirous to see how this wine would he 
alfected hy the rarity of the air. L also 
wished to drink to the prosperity of tlie 
inhabitants of tlie worhl ludow me; fur 
I could believe that there were no hu- 
man beings sti elevated as ^ve were at 
that moment. I’lie wire being removed. 


and the string cut, tbe cork dew out to a 
great distance, but tbe noise could hardly 
be heard. Tl»e wine rolled out iii the 
most luxuriant foam, frothing the 
very last drop, and we all drank of it 
with zest. Hut not three minutes had 
elapsed when repentance and pain fol- 
lowed ; for the rapid escape of the fixeil 
air which it stiH containtMl, produced a 
choking and stilling sensation, wdiicli 
was very unpleasant and painful. 'Flie 
mo»t peculiar sensation w^lncli all have 
felt wlio have gained this great height, 
arises from tlio awful stillness, almost 
unbroken even hy the voices of those 
who speak to each other in suidi a situ- 
ation; for their feeble sounds can hardly 
be heard. This impression weighs 
deeply upon the mind, with a power the 
effect of which it is impossible to de- 
scribe.*’ 

Satislied with the wonders of the 
scene, iMr. zXnldjo iiiub his associates 
descended in safety from their exalted 
station, where, except themselves, they 
saw no living creature: and gladly re- 
turiieil to the haunts of men. 


STANZAS, 

written ajh r liitnss. 


WiiKN conscious virtue wliispcjs peace, 

hough hi'nlth anti all its joys should llv, 

^I’lie anxious s<nil expects release, 

Nor tlreads the hour that bids us die. 

The pious rnim), in that sad hour, 
ralmly awaits life’s final close; 

Tims robbing pain of half its poiv’r, 

Thus triumpiiing o’er virtue s fties! 

\ot st> the soul, whose guilt’s deep dye 
Its blackest terrors lias itnpressM ; 

It fears to stay, — it tlrctids to Hy, — 

And looks around in vain for rest. 


Oh ! guard my steps from error’s maze ; 

Through life let Virtue put forth bloom ; 
Her fruit matur’d, in life’s last days 
Shall be my solace to the tornh. 


J. JU. lackv. 
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TIIK LAY OF TIIF. OLFK-M AlDEN , 

hy Sir /f 'alter Srott*. 

A II, poor Loui^o ! The live-long’ day 
She roams from cot to castle gay ; 

And still her voice and viol say, 

Ah, maids, beware the woodland way — 

Think of Louise ! 

Ah, poor Louise ! The sun was high, 

It smirch’d her cheek, it dimmM her eye ; 

'I'he woodlaiul walk was cool and nigh, 

Where birds with chiming streamlets vie 

To cheer Louise. 

Ah, poor Louise! The. savage bear 
Made iie*er that lovely grove his lair ; 

'J'he w<dves molest not paths so fair ; 

Hut better far had such been there 

For poor Louise. 

All, poor Ijouise ! Jn woody wold 
She met a huntsman fair and bold ; 

His baldiiek was of silk and gold, 

And many a witching tale he told 

To poor Louise. 

All, poor l.«ouise ! Small cause to pine 
Hadst thou for treasures of the mine; 

For jieace of mind, that gift divine. 

And spotless innocence, were thine. 

Ah, poor liOnise I 

Ah, poor liouise! Thy treasure^s reft, 

J know not if by force or theft, 
i >r part by violenee, part l»y gift ; 

Hut misery is all that’s left 

To poor Louise, 

Ijet poor Louise some sneeonr have I 
She will not long your bounty crave. 

Dr tire the gay with warning stave — 

For Heaven has grace, and earth a grave, 

For poor Louise. 



THE FIKLD-FLOWEKS, 
l/y Mr, Campbell. 

Yf. tield-flowers ! the gardens eclipse you, ’tis true : 

Yet, wildings of Nature,, I dote upon you, 

For ye w'aft me to summers of old. 

When the earth teem’d around me with faery delight. 

And when daisies and buttercups gladden’d my sight, 

Like treasures of silver ami gold. 

* Sec our Review of the Chronicles of the Canoiigntc, p. *l6i. 
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I love you for liillinj** me back into dresinib 
Of the blue Hi^bhuul riiuuntuins and eclioinf( streams, 
And of birchen glades breathing their balm, 

While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow tone of the wood-pigeon’s note 
Made music that sweeten’d the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June : 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell. 

Where I thought it deliglufnl your beauties to find, 
When the magic of Nature first breath’d on iny mind. 
And your blossoms were part of her spelh 

Ev’n now wbat affections the violet aAvakes I 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes. 
Can the wild water-lily restore! 

What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks. 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy br*u»ks 
III the vetches that tangled their shore ! 


Earth’s culturcless buds, to my heart ye were dein, 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear. 

Had scathed my existence’s bloom ; 

Once 1 welcome you more, in life's passionless sfage^ 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 

And I wish you to*gro\v on my tomb. 


ailSENCfi, 

bjj the same ffWiter. 

’Tis not the loss of love’s assurance, 

It is not doubting what thoii art,, 

But ’tis the too, too long endurance 
Of absence, that afflicts my heart. 

The fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish. 
When each is lonely doom’d to iveep, 

Are fruits on desert isles that perish, 

Or riches buried in the de^. 

What though, untouch’d by jealous madness. 
Our bosom’s peace may fall to ivreck, 

Th’ undoubtiiig heart, that breaks ivith sadness, 
Is but more slowly doom’d to break. 

Absence! is not the soul torn by it 

From more than light, or life, or.breath 7 
'Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet, — 

The pain without the peace of death ! 



Thv Car ran Side, Si'i . 
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J'llE CAKKON SIDE, 

from .>/>■, Pianvh6*s neto Opera, 

On ! ’tis swret at noon lo stray 
J5y the CaiTon's winding way 
Where the silver birches shiver 
O’er the deeply dimpling river, 
Wliich, like some coy beauty, flies, 
Trembling, to that shady cover, 
rroiii the sun, her glorious lover ; 
Who, adown the cloudless skies, 
Kiisliing through the leafy bower, 
Woos her in a golden shower, 

An of old his father Jove 
Won the maid of Argos* love ! 


rilE AilE OF FOURTEEN, 

by Mr. Snow, 

AiiL hiiil to fourteen! that spriiig-tiine of youth, 

Whose skies are all a/.ure, whose pathways are gieen, 
WIm'ii the eyoN in their brightnesN are mirrors of truth, 
And the iiopes of the heart are the hopes of fourteen. 

And such is thine age, lively Fanny, to-day ; 

And, if pray ’r.s could avail, not the world in its spletMt 
Should sadden thy bosom, or tarnish a ray 
Of the pleasure that beams in thine eyes of fourteen. 

'I'liy life is before thee, dear ideee of my love ; 

I will not disclose its least danger unseen ; 

Thy ronifort be this, that in regioiiN above 

There are joys more enduring than joys of fourteen. 


niE FEERLEss AIAIDEN, 

by^Mr. Solltcby. 

1 KNEW a gentle maid: I ne’er shall view 
Her like again: and yet the vulgar eye 
Might pass the charms f tr.Tcrd regardless by . 

For pale her clieidt, uumark’d with roseate hue, 

Nor oeam’d from her mild eye a dazzling glance, 

Nor flash’d her nameless gr.iccs on the sight : 

Yet beauty never woke such pure delight. 

Fine was her form as Diaii’s in the dance ; 

Her voice was music — in her siUnce dwelt 
Expression, cv’ry look instinct with thought: 
Though oft her mind, by youth to rapture wi ought. 
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The Divided Graves of a Family. 

Struck forth wild wit, and fancies ever new. 

The lightest touch of woe her soul would melt; 
i\nd on licr lips, when gleam’d a lingering smile. 
Pity’s wwm tear gush’d down her check the while: 
Thy like, thou gentle maid ! I ne’er shall view. 


THE niVIDKU GRAVES OK A FAMILY, 


Inj Mrs. Hemans. 


Tjiey grew in beauty, side by side, 
They fill’d one home with glee ; 
'J’heir graves are sever’d, far and wi«le, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 


The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded (lower iu sight : 
Where are those dreamers now? 


One, ’midst the forests of the west, 
By a dark stream is laid ; 

The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the cedar shade. 


The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one ; 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; 
lie was the lov’d of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 


One sleeps where southern vines are dress'd 
Above the noble slain : 

He wrapp’d his colours round his breast, 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one — o’er her the myrtle showers 
its leaves, by soft winds fann’d ; 

She faded ’midst Italian flowers — 

The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who playM 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Whose voices mingled as they pray’d 
Around one parent knee ; 

They that with smiles lit up the hall. 

And cheer’d with song the hearth — 

Alas! for love, if /Aonwertall, 

And nought beyond, oh, earth ! 
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« ONVEUSATIONS AMONG THE DEAD. 

IL 

HONA PARTE AND UYKON. 

{continued from page 286.) 

Bon , — Well mot, milord Byron I I 
•i(u* vou come prepared to aiisu'cr my 
jjucsiioiis; your brow is smootli, your 
lip uncurled, fliere sire no remains of 
Hiat e\]Hvssion in your countenance 
which would announce you as the 
tlescciul.mt of that unlucky admiral, 
wlmm the sailor:> termed “ foul- weather 
.lack.’* 

llfjr . — 1 have certainly shaken olf the 
mental bile eni^endeied by the king; of 
( 'm'kaiiz'iie, and no‘,v womh'r that 1 Mif- 
fered MU‘h a fly to stiii^ me into arigfcr 
-I cannot iin.i^ine how I could he so 
w I'.i K ! 

Boa . — But I can--im man is too 
>!rong' to he wounded by an altered 
friend <u* a ]»o\Nerful enemy, and the 
fact is, that Hunt is both to you. He 
had a jrreat regard for you, and, with 
all his ignoi.inoe of the world, his 
egotism and vanity, lie is a man capable 
ol friendsliip; — he is moreover, though 
neither a Alilton nor a Bacon, a man of 
sulheienf t«deut to make his iniiictions 
felt; hut, as the woild will quickly 
forget all he has said, and the press of 
Biitaiii has avenged you by immolation 
<“jual to Indian tortures, the sooner you 
torget the alfair the better; otherwise a 
sense of justice may stimulate you to 
lescue even Hunt from the pangs of his 
tormentors, by admitting the truth of 
his allegations. 

Bijv . — Well then, [ will say no more 
of idm, hut will proceed to answer 
your questions with regard to my wife. 
To the first, “ Did she eat too much ?” 

1 reply, 1 believe she did not; — she was 
a young woman and in good health; 
besides, during all the time wc lived 
together. Nature demanded in her case 
support for two. 'J’his 1 never consi- 
<lered, and I had contracted certain 
ridiculous ideas on the subject of female 
delicacy, which 1 did nut discard as 
men in general do, when they live 
constantly with those mortal halves 
whom they have previously mistaken 
for angels. Nevertheless, lady Byron 
was nut wise ; she might have humored 
me, and she was not agreeable in her 
Mlylo of eating, — that is certain. 

Bon . — Tlien she was to blame — she 


oiiglit to have humored the poet who 
dreamed of sylphs, until the time came 
when a loving husband would have 
pressed her to take that which common 
sense told him was required by the wo- 
man and the mother. A mure ridicu- 
lous affectation cannot exist than that of 
women living without a sufficiency of 
substantial nutriment ; the lives of many 
females and the health of their offspring 
have been sacrificed to this folly. When 
Aladarne dc Stael aslaul me whom I 
considered as the greatest woman, I an- 
swered, “She is the greatest who hah 
produced the most cliildrcn.^’ 'riituv 
was more in this than the woman of 
genius had the wit to see. Say what 
we may of woman, her highest qualities, 
and eventually her most endearing ones, 
are intimately woven with her character 
as a mother, both physically and sen(i> 
mentally. — hnt 1 am giving a disser- 
tation myself, instead of listening to 
you. 

liyr. — I wish 1 had heard you on the 
subject before I listened to the marriagt; 
ceremony. I now think that the ro- 
mantic and the ])rolligutc are equally 
unlit for marriage, more especial ly 
when the characteristics of both are 
mingled as they unhappily were in iny 
character. Having met with vicious 
women who were pleasing, 1 fancied 
that virtuous women must he infinitely 
more pleasing, for my heart bowed to 
virtue in despite of my practice. As I 
ought to have known that only the 
weak endeavour to compensate, by 
manners, their deficiency in morals, andf, 
in forfeiting our esteem, seek to bind us 
by the fascinations of passion, 1 was 
wrong perhaps in expecting this charm 
from my wife ; yet I did expect it, and 
the people around us, instead of teach- 
ing her to deliglit me, as 1 am certain 
she might have done, or reasoning 
with mo on the wisdom of being con- 
tent with sober happiness, only iiiilamed 
my irritability by reproach, and aug- 
mented her sense of injury by eom- 
incnting on my follies of temper and 
errors of conduct. 

Bon . — By errors, do you mean cri- 
minality ? 

Byr , — I do not — we lived very un- 
happily together before 1 had violated 
any law — she resisted imaginary slights 
until J was piqued into giving her 
cause for complaint by r(|^l errors. 

Bon . — In that ease she was wounded 
rather in \\ct pride than her q/fa fion; — 
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she was the injiin^d lady, rather than 
the sulleriiiff woman : — yet pain ia pain, 
and, thuugli mortified pride may have 
little sympathy, it is nevertheless acute 
sufiering’. 

liyr. — She had no lack of both. As 
a woman of rank and an heiress, an only 
child, and a person of high attainmentH 
and talents, she may be supposed to 
have heen inspired with a sense of her, 
wn value ; nor have 1 any right to say 
that she did not love me, or did not 
entertain that full confidence and self- 
^lightingness which a woman, when she 
loves fully and fondly, is so capable of 
feeling. 1 think she loved freely but 
fearfully ; vshe was afraid that 1 was mad, 
or likely to hecome so; and, altho* I 
was angry with licr for this apprehen- 
sion, I had no objection to the idea of 
terrifying her into it. 

lion, — Matrimony was with you any 
thing but stupid, I perceive ; — hut what 
did the woman do whom you stigma- 
tised ? 

lit/r , — Very litlle, 1 think; but that 
little was against me. 1 hated her as 
the minion of my mother-in-law, whom 
I also hated, and I could not forgive 
hidv Byron for loving either of them. 

/fov.— 1 cannot imagine how you 
could afterwards persuade yourself to 
use the money of that same inothei-in- 
law. 

fiyr , — 1 Iiad a right to a sliare of it 
by law, for I was not divorced from my 
wife, in>r did she make the slightest 
ohjeclion to my claims : I might have 
taken the whole witJiout her resisting 
me. 

lion, — Very probably. Lady Byron 
was in a situation in which money, as 
the source of pleasure and importance, 
heciime void, rondemiied in the very 
morning of life to solitmle, desirable 
only ill its evening, incapable from sor- 
row, oi forbidden by delicacy, to mi.\ 
witli the world, and possessing sufii- 
cieut to shield her from want and afibnl 
her the means of educating her child, 
''he might he reckless on the subject, 
ami willing that yon should even shew 
the world that you were capable of 
adding the injury of stripping her of 
property to tlie rest. 1 can iN'ailily con- 
ceive this conduct in a high-suuLcd wo- 
man whose lempei* was haughty enough 
to aid her principles liut how you could 
lake her moiwy after having taken ano- 
ther openly to yonr arms and your heart, 

I cannot roneeive. 


Byr, — I did not take all the law per- 
mitted. * 

Bon. — Why do you talk of the lawf 
We all know that the laws of England 
arc hard even to cruelty in their conduct 
to females ; but yon and I were made 
to give laivs, not receive them. The law 
of honor, as written in your own heart, 
must t(dl you that it was meanness to 
ar,cept fortune from the woman who had 
rejected you, or whom you had com- 
pelled to quit you ? 

Byr. — I do not view the case in the 
same light with yt>u. When I sold 
Newstead Abbey the first time, it was 
on the express condition that the pur- 
chaser should deposit a certain sum : — 
the buyer, on seeing the place, preferred 
the loss of this sum to the completion of 
his treaty, hy which means twenty thou- 
sand pounds fell into my hands. I wa.s 
thus enabled to pay my debts, and was 
left in possession of the paternal iiiaii- 
sion. Many jieoplo blamed rne for 
taking it; but no person of common 
sense wOLild do so. I had broken no 
bond either of Kiw^ or usage; and, if 
one man’s folly proves another man’s 
benefit, he is not to he blamed for ac- 
cepting it. As ,i general, f jircsimie 
you have yourself Taken frequent ad- 
vantage’s of the errors of another. 

lioii . — I lnVLM)t I'ourse, and for the 
auction affair 1 do not hlame. you. I 
have no iiiea that a poet is a being to be 
out-wilted by his inferiors, or short- 
sighted in liis worhlly alfiiirs ; hut mir 
intercourse W'ith the fair sex is a distinct 
alfiir. Either I would have had lady 
Byrun fully restored, or I wmuld not 
liavc taken her money, and I should 
have treated the offer of it as an insult. 

Byr. — Itut I wanted the money for 
(Ireecc — for that country which was the 
object of mv young idolatry, the sub- 
ject t»f my fcest poetry. Take iiiy cha- 
racter into the account, and you w'ill 
surely tliink it right that 1 sliould 
achieve, or seek io achieve, a great 
good, rather than indulge a petulant 
spirit, and give new pain to a really- 
generons woman. All disputes on the 
subject w'oiild have revived past miseries. 

lion , — By the same rule they would 
have renewed past feelings of kindness 
and produced feelings ot conl'idence, and 
might have brought you again together, 
rendered wiser by c.vperience, and more 
likely to “ bear and forbear,” which is 
tlie groat secret for connubial happiness ; 
and, since her mother was gone, and 
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her frovei'iR'ss would not apjH*(»iicli vonr 
atmospliero, yon liavd to- 

lerably together in tlie first place, and 
in time very happily, as your child or 
children would have proved ties of a 
strong* and endcarin*;^ nature. 

Btfr. — No — we never should — slie 
would have resented niy re^'.ird for the 
(luiccioli. "I’hen I would not have lived 
in iMii^land, and she wouM not have 
tiusted lu'iself uith me <»ut. <d* it, nor 
would her friends have alloweil her to 
<lo so — altogether, therefore, it was as 
well as it was. 

lion , — Your answer I'^oeN a good way 
farther with me than ever Iliiul’s a.-ser- 
tioii did, l4i prove that you r<»uld not 
love; at least that you couhl not mi love, 
hilt that the indulgence of ill-temper was 
to you nuire necessary than tlie inter- 
course of tomlernoss. If you come to- 
gether at all, we have a riglit to sup- 
pose tliat your meeting would heaeconi- 
pariied hy all llu' repentjiue, generosity, 
enthusiasm and sensibdity, likely to be 
excited by extraordiiairy eiiciunstances 
in persons of high tahmt, acute feeling, 
urnl em(;assioned teinperaineiit, whereas 
the first oiiTumstance w hieli strikes your 
mind as a eouseijuenee of such re-union, 
is a probability, on your own part, of 
wuuiuling your w'ife for the sake of 
doing so,' — that i«, of being confound- 
edly ill-natured. 

Byr , — 1 w as not good-tempered, that 
is certain— I once remained in be<l al- 
most a fortnight, that I might mortify 
the many idlers who came to look at 
rnc, and, more than all, mortify lady 
Noel, who wanted to exliihit me. 

hou . — 1 rememher hearing of that 
circumstance with this addition, that, 
when you did rise, it was to j«/in a large 
dinner-party, where you played the 
agreeable so admirably as to “ win 
golden opinions” from all the Leicester 
gentry. 

Byr , — Hunt says, I had no address; 
but, when 1 condescended to shini^ no 
one, I believe, found out my deficiency 
— the women at least did not, and they 
are unquestionably the best judges. 

J?ow. — In France they are, but 1 have 
my doubts on the subject, as it regards 
women of other countries. In Spain 
and ItalVi the women either care not for 
you at all, or love you devotedly, ^uch 
persons can never be judges of merit 
since passion for one excludes observa* 
tion on others. In Germany and Eng- 
land, women have sound understand- 


ings; hut tlii'V sec tlirougli their imagi- 
nations, and the gentle heart which had 
wept over the lieatli of the Corsair’s 
wife, or the bold spirit whicli In'll! gloried 
in the revenge of Guliiare, was loo much 
predisposed in your fax or, to he a judge 
of your manner or your talents iii con- 
versation. The wit of your Douduaii 
is wonderful ; hut whether you had the 
j>o\\er to scatter rays in your conversa- 
tion as elTeclixely as you could concentn* 
them in your poetry, is ijuestionaMe. 
In my own opinion it was xvell for the 
world till! you found your mind’s 
strength to be incliulefl in your pen, 
and th.it you exhibited it therefore in 
the right place ; but I am talking when 
I should ho listening. I enquired wh.il 
were your rtal feelings a.s a father? 

liyr , — I fanry thej'’ were iiiiieh like 
those of other men, who sehiom think 
much of mere infants, though they af- 
terwards hecorne attached exceedingly 
to their own representatives as rational 
creatures. 

Bon , — You mistake — a great prnpni- 
lion of men are hy nature endued with 
love of offspring, scarcely less acute in 
its action on the mind than that of fe 
males, many of whom have in fact littli 
of the mother beyond her |diysieal 
powers. — Of this you were not aware, 

I am certain ; and, since no man toneh- 
cd the subject more pathetically, it is 
evident that Hunt was at least right 
when he divides your powers as a poet, 
from your feelings as a man ? 

Byr . — It is the peculiar cliaractcr of 
genius to snp])ly imagination witli the 
objects on which it desires to expatiate ; 
hut surely it is hard to suppose a poet 
seeks that from without, in a case of 
common feeling, which, unless his sen- 
sibility is sinj^ularly obtuse, he will 
find within. To infer that a man is 
more noble, more tender, more wise, 
because he has written like IMilton, 
Waller, or Eacon, may be fooli.sb, sim.e 
the dictates of every mind in its retire- 
ment may be, and must be, of a superior 
nature to the actions and feelings of tlie 
same individual im the world, which 
mingles at every moment the alloy of 
selfish feelings, and momentary dis- 
gust or ill-humor, with our best emo- 
tions ; — yet to conclude that the man of 
p*nius is devoid of the common affect- 
ions of his nature, is still more foolish. 
Many husbands have felt all that I did, 
and probably much more, when I wrote 
that farewell to lady Byron which has 
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melted so many hearts in my favor ; Imt 
to say I felt nothing of that which I 
described is childish; for, while I was 
a poet, involved in the construction of 
verses, I was also a wounded man, 
seeking, through a natural and to me 
habitual medium, to express that which 
deeply affected me. 

Bon . — ^You have a right to claim this 
justice from your fellow-men unques- 
tionably. 

Byr . — Since you i^oncedc so far, I 
will assure you, that, although from the 
irritability of my nature 1 was little 
likely to exhibit that patience with 
children, by which nurses and precept- 
ors ought to be distinguished, I was yet 
a man capable of loving them even to 
excess; and, had 1 ever led a regular 
life and associated domestically with 
them, I should have been found with 
one on my knees, another on my back, 
and a third in my arms. 1 should have 
been delighted to teach a boy to swim, 
a girl to sit well on her horse— to tell 
n'ly little circle the glories of Greece, 
and read, in the sjiarkles of their young 
eyes, a corresponding share of ni'y own 
enthusiasm; — in sho’it, when 1 had re- 
nounced women, I should liuvo found 
children the infant angels best calcAi- 
hited to draw from my heart the thorns 
which adult angels had plantivl there. 

Hon , — I have, myself, precisely the 
same conception of hajqiiiiess in a fa- 
mily. It was this idea of my son’s in- 
ti uence on mv heart, which made me so 
earnestly desire every memorial of him 
during my banishment. May I ask 
whether the love you felt for your child- 
ren was equal ? 

Byr . — It was not. 1 loved my wife’s 

child ten times better than Miss *s, 

though I could be said to know nothing 
of it personally. Men have in general 
no other attaobnient to their natural 
rbihlrcii than that which springs from 
passion for the mother; and, when that 
subsides, wdiat is the child but a living- 
memento of folly? It is only by a pe- 
culiar combination of circumstances 
that a man is allowed to be proud of his 
natural child ; that he can own it, toy 
w'ith it, educate it, play the fond fool 
in its young days, or the exulting fa- 
ther in its mature years. The curse 
which Abraliani felt with regard to his 
Ishmael hangs on all illegitimate issue ; 
for, with the strongest claims to pity as 
well Hs love, how rontiuually are the 


kindest natures rendered cruel in their 
ease ! 

Uon. — Then you had no particular 
interest in the child whom you sent so 
far to lind a grave ; — you did that 
strange thing to offend your wife ? 

lUjr . — I did it from anger to her, cer- 
tainly. 

Bon. — Hut how could such anger he 
consistent with that indifference which 
you consider in your works as an in- 
evitable consequence of matrimony ? 

Because it suited my rhyme 
or my intention so to say, you are not 
to conclude that such was my opinion 
fixedly and decisively — no ! 1 knew 

better, for I could not bring myself 
feelings of indifference for my wife, or 
to endure that she should care little for 
me! I preferred provoking her, abu- 
sing her, calling nji her ill-will, to being 
forgotten by her. 

tlon. — 1 am satisfied. 1 perceixe 
that you woubl have made an excellent 
husband and exemplary father at lilfy 
years of age, when eommon sense sliould 
have tamed you into peace. In llie 
mean time \ou would have killed a 
couple of ladies by your temper, your 
talents, and your habits. 

Byr. — Your conclusion may not he 
wrong, for I do not remember b.niiig 
any female friend or companion on wlioiii 
I did not inllict much sulfering; but 
rlieii 1 sbared what I iiillicled — I was not 
a tyrant for tlie love of tyranny. 

Bon. — Nor by tlie same rule, I sup- 
pose, were you covetous for tlic love »)!' 
money, as Hunt insinuates. 

Byr. — I think 1 was not. It is bow 
ever certain that 1 was gl.ul to scrape 
money np for Greece, and that I saved 
ill many matters from principle. 

lion. — So did I ; for I knew the value 
*»f money as every conqueror does ; yet 
I could not wlth-bold those common 
proofs of love to the woman for whom I 
felt that passion even temporarily Tii 
Josephine I coiihl have given worlds at 
one time — however ! love was far less 
my ruling passion than ambition, and 
so it is with most men. With yote va- 
nity w'as the prevailing influence, and 
another Pope in anotlier age may say, 

“ Ask yuu wliy llyron broke througb ev'ry i ulo ' 
’Twa^ all for fear the wits slionbt rail him fool.’ 

• , 

Yes — it was to win the applause of 
Moore and Hunt that vou reviled your 
king and abused his infnisters ; and" you 
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novel- liinl either their motives or their 
enthusiasni for your exeu^e; you had 
neither any actual desire of a chanjje, 
nor any acquired taste for a detifrada- 
tion ; but you wished to he an idol 
ainon^rst those who would place you on 
the altar at no less a price than sub- 
scribing to their cn-ed, tlioiinfli fully 
aware ti».it you nere not half a conviM*r. 
U’here the world has £(aiiH*d so much as 
it has d<»ne by y»)ur poetry* it would 
he invidious to lo(d« too closely into 
your private eharaeter or criticise ynur 
foibles ; therefore bhijrlnnd does well, 
arni even wisely, to defend you warmly, 
and place your Tnonunicnt amongst her 
imperishable names; but I trust that 
her future poets will take warning from 
you never to bring their feelings as men 
VO immediately before the public eye as 
you have done, unless they can belter 
be.ir the scrutiny. Public characters 
may he ternu'd public pmperty ; but 
there is no oceasion to invife inspection 
into our most sacred feelings for the 
sake of gaining ])artial pity foroursuf- 
ferin;;s; it is unworthy of the great 
mind thus to 8er\e the lillle ones. Such 
beings conmiand sympathy as a right, 
not solicit it as aims, nor even betray 
that iiecessitv for it wliioh 1 grant they 
will feel. 1\\)! if they would know 
ns, feel for us, and with ns, let them 
seek diligently and unfold slowdy the 
reco.s.sesof those hearts so distinguished 
among their kind. The slave digs for 
the ore, and dives for the pearl : nor 
ought they to be his w ithout this labor, 
f«»r then only will he value them as they 
merit. 

B. 


niOGRAVMICAI. ANP ClI AUACTEUISTIC 
SKETCHES OF DlSTINC.UrSlfED PER- 
SONS I.ATELY DECEASED. 

Ladt/ Caroline Lanih. — Tliis inge- 
nious lady was the only daughter of 
Prederic earl of Beshorough, by a sister 
of the present earl Spencer. About the 
age of nineteen she was married to 
the hon. William Lamb, by whom she 
had a daughter who died very young, 
and also a son. She did not live on 
the most cordial or amicable terms ivith 
this gentleman, and therefore, aooui 
three years ago, they agreed to a sepa- 
ration. Lord Byron was one of her 
professed admirers, and the beautiful 

VOL. r.\. 


poem whieli he addressed to her* may 
be adduced as a testimony of liis ardent 
love, unle.ss it be supposed that poets 
are too full of enthusiasm and too fond 
of fiction to de.servc* implicit credit. — 
She was distinguished by a masculine 
character, proofs of whicli *< 111 * gave not 
only in private society, hut also at a 
parliamentary election for Westminster, 
where she publicly solicited votes for 
her l)rotl»er-in-hiw. Having a talent 
for literary composition, she wrote some 
pleasing poems w'hich found their way 
to the press ; and three spirited novels, 
entitled Blenarvon, (Iraham IJainiltoii, 
and Ada Reis. 

Mrs. Anne Seymour Dtancr. — Being 
the daughter of hehl-maishal (/Onw'ay, 
the highly-esteemed friend of Horace 
earl of Orford, this lady was fav<M-ed 
by that nobleman with the bequest of 
his famed villa of Strawberry-hill. — 
Her hushuiid, the hon. Mr. Darner, w’as 
little known ; hut her fame was dilfiised 
over Kiirope. In early life she hail 
received instructions in sculpture from 
C'eracchi, and also from tlic elder Ba- 
con ; and she studied the same art 
amidst the remains of antiquity in Italy. 
She sent a bust of lord Nelson, eom- 
letcd by herself, as a present to the 
in^ of Tanjour, chiefly with a view of 
exciting in India a taste for the fine 
arts. Tw-o colossal heads of river-gods 
on the bridge at. Henley, a statue of 
George tlie Third at Kdinhnrgh, a 
bronze figure of the same monarch at 
Sornerset-Place, and many busts in pri^ 
vate bands, attest her skill and her 
tasteful elegance of execution. 

Madame Elizabelk Charlotte Pauline 
Guizot. — M. de Meiilan, who held an 
office in the financial depurtimmt under 
the celebrated NecUer, w^is ruined by 
the effects of the French revolution, ami 
died in IJHA, leaving a widow and two 
daughters, one of whom, being eagerly 
desirous of contributing effectually to 
the support of the family, resolved to 
court, by writing, the favor of the pub- 
lic. Under the guidance of her father’s 
friends, Suard and Devaincs, she took 
up the pen with all the confidence of 
hope, and produced a lively work of 
fiction, styled Des Contradictions. This 
w-as followed by La Chapelle d’Ayton, 
the plot of which she borrowed from an 
English romance. Both these ivorks 
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wore very successful ; and the miscel- 
laneous pieces which Mudcmoiselle dc 
Meulan published in some respectable 
journals were so far approved, that her 
reputation for talent, if not for the 
soundest judgement, was established in 
the literary world. In 1807,* a decline 
of health rendered a suspension of her 
labors expedient, and a remarkable in- 
cident resulted from the seeming misfor- 
tune. She received a letter from a per- 
son, who, without naming himself, of- 
fered to w'rite for her in fje Publicistcds 
long as she pleased. At first sin; de- 
clined the offer; but, on renewed appli- 
cation, she acceded, and was soon fa- 
vored with several articles, in happy 
accordance with her own taste and feel- 
ings. Still the author remained con- 
cealed; coniecturc and inquiry proved 
equally futile. At length she addressed 
her mysterious correspondent through 
the medium of the paper ; and the re- 
sult was that M. Guizot, a young gen- 
tleman of a Protestant family, avowfd 
and presented himself. He was fourteen 
yearg younger than the lady ; but, not- 
withstanding this disparity, there seems 
to have beert a perfect congeniality of 
sentiment and character between them. 
The most friendly intimacy succeeded 
the first interview; to friendship suc- 
ceeded exclusive preference and pas- 
sionate tenderness ; but they were not 
married before the year 1812. After 
w'ritiug for many years in harmonious 
concert with his ingenious and amiable 
wife, M. Guizot lost her when she had 
reached the age of f>I. 

J/r. Peter Moore , — He w'as born 
about the year 1752, and was the son of 
a respectable clergyman. In his youth, 
he went to India, as one of the civil 
servants of the company; and, in a 
course of years, lie "accumulated by fair 
means an ample property. lie so 
strongly disapproved the arbitrary 
acts of Warren Hastings, that, after his 
return to England, he furnished Mr. 
Burke with important materials for the 
prosecution of the impeachment. He 
was thenceforward connected in politics 
with the Whig party ; but the weight 
of that interest w^as not sufficient to se- 
cure his election, in 1796, for Tewkes- 
bury. In 1802, he declared himself a 
candidate for Coventry, and, by expend- 
ing 25,000 pounds, procured the honor 
of representing that city. He was re- 
chosen for several subsequent piarlia- 
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ments ; but, at the last general election, 
a local dispute occasioned his rejection. 
The majority of tiie electorsL are silk- 
wcavers, and they suspected that in u 
contest for high wages their two old 
members (Moore and Ellice) had fa- 
vored the master weavers.' The corpo- 
ration or Tory party took care to in- 
crease this suspicion, and, hy treating 
the voters with plenty of liquor, carried 
the election. This event wciglied hea- 
vily on Mr. Moore’s iniml. 

When the rage for spcculatiim broke 
out in 1821, the known abilities of Mr. 
Moore caused him to be much courted 
hy the projectors of new companies ; 
hut he by no means lent his name to 
them indiscriminately, and bis friends 
offer evidence of the sincerity of bis 
professions of belief in the stability oi 
those wdiich he adopted. When tlie 
bubbles burst, be was made the scape- 
goat for the sins of a multitude, and w as 
so assailed by legal process, that ho 
retirod to France to avoid a prison. — 
He first resided at Dieppe. He occu- 

{ ned himself in writing the memoirs of 
lis own life and times; but he did not 
proceed steadily^ because bis mind was 
much harassed by bis reverses and bis 
anxieties respecting the aifairs in wdiich 
li^had been engaged in England. Lat- 
terly be endeavoured to ifivert his at- 
tention by giving instruction, in several 
sciences with which be w'as conversant, 
to the sons of the gentlemen to wdiose 
houses he resorted. His health, how- 
ever, sank rapidly, and he died at Ab- 
beville, leaving a sou (who is now in 
the East Indies) and two daughters. 

Captain Hu^h Clapperton , — This 
bold adventurer was horn at Annan, in 
1788, being the son of a surgeon w hose 
very numerous f.imily and inattention to 
frugality kept him in a state bordering 
on poverty. The hoy had an imperfect 
education, but founa the means of ac- 
quiring some knowlege of practical 
inatheinatics, before he went to sea at 
the age of seventeen years. He made 
several voyages as a cabin-boy in a trad- 
ing vessel; but, having inadvertently 
infringed the revenue law's, and being 
consequently menaced with punishment, 
he was glad to escape it by suffering 
himself to he pressed into the king’s 
service. When he was a midshipman, 
he learned the improved cutlass exercise 
from Angelo the fencing-master, and 
taught it with success in the fleet com- 
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in.iiided by Sir Alexanclrr (.’oclir.mi*.— 
Whilu be vvab thus (says one 

who knew him well), bis ‘‘ miinly form, 
and sailor-like appearance on the (piar- 
tei-deck, tended to tix tlie attention and 
improNe the patriotic spirit of the crew. 
At his own as well as the t»ther messes, 
where be had the iioiior of beinjj a fre- 
Huenf '^aiest, he was the very soul and 
life of lli(‘ party; saii»- well, told merry 
tales, paiiiteil scenes ft)r the ship's thea- 
tiicivlb, sketched views, drew carica- 
tures, and, indeed, was an exceedinf^ly 
.imusiiij»* and interestin'^ person, tie 
afterWiU'ds served as lieutenant in the 
lioiill.i on tlie North-American lakes, 
and rose to the command of a schooner; 
but the return of peace checked bis ad- 
\.nn‘ement. After living in retimiient 
for some years, be removed to lidin- 
burgh, where be formed an acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Oudnoy, bv whose sug- 
gestions his thoughts were first directed 
to discoveries in Africa# His progress 
in that quarter of the world has been 
accurately noticed in our miscellany. — 
He witnessed the premature death of 
his lamented friend, without losing- the 
hope that he himself might be more for- 
tunate. He continued to explore the 
country, until his progress was stopped 
at Siickatoo, where he was detainea for 
live niunths by the arbitrary will of the 
sultan Bello. While he was waiting 
for permission to proceed to Timbuctoo’, 
he was wesikeiieu by the heat of the 
climate, and a dysentery carried him 
olf. It was reporteil that he had been 
murdered hy*the sultan’s order ; hut his 
own servant brought to England the 
news of his natural death. How many 
brave, enterprising, and estimable men, 
have fallen victims to their zeal for 
African discovery ! 


A I'lCTlJIlK OF FRENCH SOCIETY ANO 

ENOLisij LOVE; from a new t'Fork 
cfititled the English in France, 

'J’liB heart that has once loved, is apt 
to love always. It is natural, flow 
can such a void as fickleness or disap- 
pointment may leave, be filled but by a 
new affection ? If there be any conso- 
lation, that can at all soften the anguish 
or soothe the despair of one who has 
ceased to love or tn be loved, it is the 
hope of rekindling the Haine, of reviving 
the cherished sentiment, in * favor of 


some new object. The world is full of 
beauty, of warm and not unkind hearts. 
The freshness of one’s own heart is 
never doulUed — ^its capability of loving. 
Or, perhaps, seltishncss whispers, that 
the charm of aticction lies more in win- 
ning and in having, than in feeling. 
How cruel, how prostrating is tlie dis- 
appointment! Heaiity is again beheld, 
ag.iin .admired. All attraction, all fas- 
cination, surround it. The fickle lover, 
free from all past fetters, resolves to be 
again enamoured. He secs minutely 
each perfection of mind and person, 
that, before, his fresh affection would 
have adored without stooping to ana- 
lyse. His tastifis sharpened ; the void 
within craves imperatively for the lost 
hap])iness of loving ; a goddess to adore 
is not wanting citber in mind or form ; 
but, alas ! the. heart within is dead — 
its spring’ is gone, its fire past all the 
power of re-oxcitement ; and vanity 
and habit must repeat those smiles and 
-attentions which true-felt tenderness 
alone can first suggest. So felt Bcd- 
ingtoii, as he singled out from the so- 
ciety of IMadame dc IMiromenil the 
beautiful baronne. No countenance 
could be more lovtdy and expressive 
than hers, no tournare more encJiant- 
ing; and, what formed a new and 
foreign charm to the Englishman, her 
manners and feelings were delicately 
and warmly feminine, whilst her mind 
was fraught with male information, 
and endowed with male solidity. She 
practised none of the little coquettish 
caprices that the fair Briton always 
thinks calculated to set-olf her charms, 
— none of that infantine affectation, 
wliich, in the street or saloon of the 
Continent, always marks as extrava- 
grtiit the manners of our countrywomen. 
Bedington chose his pl.icc* by her side. 
“ One more throw in the game of love,’* 
thought he, “ and this time surely suc- 
cess shall not fail riic for want of cool- 
ness.”* He commenced his addresses 
without a flutter of the heart; yet were 
those addresses seemingly far mure 
warm and extravagant, than those 
wliich passion had formerly dictated. 
Natural heat was wanting, but it was 
more than supplied by factitious. And 
a simple maiden might have been 
flattered by what awakened the suspi- 
cions of the woman. First and true 
love is patient too, and hastens to its 
goal with lingering step. The very 
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Avay is (ieliglitfiil, iinil the pleasures of 
expectation are sipped in content. But 
in tlie fictitious, there-excited, the after- 
fits of would-be passion, the lover hur- 
ries on ; — the slow approaches, once so 
full of charni, are insipid, and he preci- 
pitates the cast that is to decide his hap- 
piness or disappointment. Unfortu- 
nately for Bedington, the object of this 
zeal on his part, was by no means pre- 
pared to share it. The haronne looked 
for a friend, or for very little more than 
one ; for amusement, not excitement. 
She took a lover, as she had taken a 
fashionable shawl, because the better 
.sort of her acquaintance wore one. — 
And Bedington was an enviable article 
of this kind, being a foreigner, high- 
born, sad, sentimental, sarcastic. And 
be it said, that, fur some years subse- 
quent to tile peace, a young English- 
man of breeding somewhat outshone 
the youths who iilled a similar rank in 
France. 

There were two classes of these 
French gallants, and it would be dith- 
cult to deterrnino which was most 
gauche. We may mention, first, the 
pure aristocrdtic brood, that liad been 
nurtured close in the palaces of the 
Fauxhonrg de St. Germain ; few of 
them liad breathed the pure air either of 
heaven or of life, having, from the age 
iif four to tluit of twenty-four, never 
been allowe.i to stir abroad, lest they 
should catcli the epidemic of revolu- 
tionary ideas. Many, notwithstanding, 
had scampered off to lill the ranks of 
the imperial armies ; and tiiese formed 
a mixed and neutral race. Those who 
remained at home ivere truly the queer- 
est of beings, infantine in their ivays, 
their ideas, and their jests. They paid 
cornpliments, ivore a kind of demi- 
rutfles, and were only rescued from 
being utter non-entities by their national 
vivacity. The second class consisted 
of heroes and Bonapartists, ennobled 
by their exploits and red ribands, and 
in many instances claiming alliance 
with the first, ivhom they at the same 
time alfceted to despise. Among these 
gentry, certain formula: of politeness 
were joined with the rude manners and 
brusque tone of the camp. It was like 
the embroidery on their ill-cut habits, 
making bad taste and deformity more 
conspicuous. To rivals as to enemies 
these iveiv certainly formidable anta- 
gonists ; but they sadly wanted polish 


or refinement. Common-place was the 
ideal as well as the real of such heroes. 
Among these, a Briton’s character of- 
fered all the charms of variety ; his re- 
finement in all things, from the minu^ 
tics of every-day life to even his taste 
and imagination, his real sentiment and 
affected apathy, his almost oriental gra- 
vity and gentleness united, and lastly 
the impossibility of iinheroising his 
character by entering upon the trifling 
topics which absorbed his interest at 
home. To a French belle it would he 
idle to talk Bond-street or secret bio- 
graphy, make a digression to New- 
market or Tattersall’s, or even to utter 
a Pajan over so many head of game 
bagged in a season, and counted as 
scBiipulously, on the same principle 
likewise, as an Indian doth his scalps. 
All this precious puerility, that fills the 
heads and months of the class self-de- 
nominated the better sort in England, 
was foreign at Paris. Each possessor, 
however rich in such specie, felt that it 
would not puss. With sucli as Beding- 
toii, this embargo put upon nonsense, 
forcing tbem to jirodnce their sense, 
had u most beneficial effect, and made 
them appear like men of taste. 

With regard to Bedington and the 
haronne, we may say that attachment 
was undertaken by both on calculation ; 
by Bedington to fill the void in his 
heart, by the lady to fill the void in her 
time, — so that it promised little dura- 
bility. If pleasure, however, is not 
always to he drawn from the represent- 
ation of simple truth, something better 
may. Calculation and prudence arc 
scarcely better managers of love affairs 
than vulgar instinct. So at least the. 
pair of would-be lovers felt, reflecting 
after a time, that, if the heart was given 
to mislead, the head was sometimes no 
less so. The haronne loved tranquil- 
lity of mind. She would have at least 
folded Cupid’s wings, if she would not 
have cut tfiem, and probably converted 
the little god into a soft pillow for re- 
pose. Now Bedington wanted excite- 
ment ; and the deity was to him a vul- 
gar cherub, without his weapons, his 
quarrels, his agitations, his paroxysms 
both of pleasure and of pain. He, had 
he been a poet, would have sung his 
Cupid as a fury, clothed in love’s attri- 
butes and beauty. Hymen, in short, 
had he been employed on this occasion, 
^'Ollld not have brought together a more 
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ill-assorted pair. When hostile intlu- 
(Mic(‘s come in contact, the disturhiiif^ 
power is always iiioic powerful than 
the lulling. Hence Bedin/^toii had 
mure effect in breaking the l)aronne*s 
traiiqiiillity, than her impassibility could 
have in calming him. Never was one 
so craving in the way of sentiment as 
he. Devoured bv anguish for the 
slightest cause, or believing himself so, 
he accused his mistress of u total want 
of iiHection, because she did not share 
in his griefs. She was unreasonable 
enough to demand a cause, ere she 
could do so; and he declared her to 
want that penetration which feeling 
gives. Such, however, was the influ- 
ence which their friendship or affection 
in the first instance gave him over her, 
and which his exaggerated passions 
and modes of expression increased, 
that the poor la<ly did actually endea- 
vour to he as empassioned as himself. 
She yielded to his caprices, and affected 
l\w femme aux sentimens. The attempt, 
however, was difHcult to one who had 
never met but with good fortune. Her 
years had been a series of blessings ; — 
she had been born rich, tenderly nur- 
tured, liighly married, a young widow, 
endowed with beauty, 'fhe thing was 
impracticahlo ; and, us a lady of her ac- 
quaintance observed, although she had 


founil a Leonce, there was not stuff 
either in her character or life to make a 
Delpbiiie. The consequence was, she 
lost her embonpoint. Her character as 
a woman of sense suffered "somewhat — 
hut what of that? She was one -of those 
whose, beauty depends upon fullness of 
person and feature ; and on this account 
the diminution of her person alarmed 
a host of friends, whom a diminution of 
her character would have slightly af- 
fected, They interfered, expostulated. 
She shed the first tears they had ever 
seen from her, and expostulated in her 
turn. She vowed she loved, and pre- 
ferred her affections to her beauty. 
They replied, that her beauty was of .i 
kind which could not afford to be senti- 
mental at the price of being thin. 
Moreover, they assured her that she 
was very ill, whereupon she took to her 
bed. Bedington, alarmed, Hew to hei 
hotel ; but tiic porter had been made 
secure in bis faith, and the lover was 
denied admittance. This to him was 
the happiest point in his wooing, inas- 
much as it excited him, and put him in 
a passion. A cold-blooded’ visit from 
some of the above-mentioned friends, 
with a cold-blood(Ml and polite dismissal 
from the affection of the lady, signed 
by her own hand, put an end to the 
liaison. 




A Defence of AnifUnir, by a Philo- 
sopher , — AVe consider uiigling as a silly 
aniuseiiient, or rather no amusement at 
all; but, as many persons are enthu- 
siastically fond of it, we arc so far from 
wishing to check their propensity, that 
we will introduce Sir Humphry Davy’s 
vindication of it. — “ The search after 
food is an 'Instinct belonging to our 
nature; and from the savage in his 
rudest and most primitive state, who 
destroys a piece of game or a fish with 
a club or spear, to man in the most cul- 
tivated state of society, who employs 
artifice to secure his object, the origin 
of tlie pleasure is similar, and its object 
the same ; but that kind of it requiring 
most art may be said to characterise 
man in his highest or intellectual state ; 
and the fisher for salmon and trout with 
the fly employs not only machinery to 


assist his physical powers, but applies 
sagacity to conquer diffieultie.s ; and the 
pleasure derived from ingenious re- 
sources and devices, as well as from 
active pursuit, belongs to this amuse- 
ment. 'I’hen, as to "its philosophical 
tendency, it is a pursuit of moral dis- 
cipline, requiring patience, forbearance, 
and command of temper. As connected 
with natural science, it may be vaunted 
as demanding a knowlegc of the habits 
of a considerable tribe of created beings 
—dishes, and the animals that they p^ey 
upon, and an acquaintance with the 
signs and tokens of the weather and its 
changes, the nature of waters and of the 
atmosphere. As to its poetical rela- 
tions, it carries us into the most wild 

and beautiful scenery of nature * 

amongst the mountain lakes, and the 
clear and lovely streams that gush from 
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the higher ranges of elevated hills, or 
that make their way through the cavi- 
ties of calcareous strata, flow delight- 
ful ill the early spring, after the dull 
and tedious time of winter, when the 
frosts disappear, and the sunshine 
warms the earth and waters, to w‘ander 
forth by some clear stream, to sec the 
leaf bursting from the purple bud, to 
scent the odours of the bank perfumed 
by the violet, and enameled, as it were, 
with the primrose and the daisy ; to 
wander upon the fresh turf below the 
shade of trees, whose bright blossoms 
are filled witli the music of the bee ; 
and on the surface of the waters to view 
the gaudy files sparkling like animated 
gems in the siinhcams, whilst the bright 
and beautiful trout is watching them 
from below; to hear the twittering of 
the water-birds, who, alarmed at your 
approach, rapidly hide themselves be- 
neath the fiowers and leaves of the 
water-lily : and, as the season advances, 
to find all these objects changed for 
others of the same kind, but better and 
brighter, till the swallow and the trout 
contend, as* it were, for the gaudy May- 
tly, and till, in pursuing your amuse- 
ment in the calm and balmy evening, 
you are serenaded by the songs of the 
cheerful thrush and melodious niglit- 
ingale, performing the offices of pater- 
nal love, in thickets ornamented with the 
rose and woodbine !” 

A remarkable Discovery, — When the 
VVelsIi gentry speak of pedigrees, the^ 
laugh at those who cannot trace their 
genealogy to a more ancient prince than 
Caractacus ; but what is the antiquity 
of such a family, compared with aiite- 
<iiluvian traces or remains ? or what are 
the pyramids of Kgypt, wlien subjected 
to a similar comparison ? 1 n the county 
of Dumfries, (says Mr. Griersonl, “ in 
fi sandstone quarry, four tracks of difier- 
eiit kinds of animals have been fountf. 
The simple inspection of these tracks 
made it impossible to doubt in what 
manner they had been produced. The 
great number of the impressions in un- 
interrupted continuity, the regular til- 
ternatioiis of the right and left foot- 
steps, their equidistance from each 
other, the outward direction of the toes, 
the grazing of the foot along the sur; 
face before it was (irmly planted, the 
deeper impression made by the toe than 
by the heel, and, in one instance, the 
sharp and well-defined marks of the 
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three claws of the aiiimarb foot, — ire 
circumstances which immediately arrest 
the attention of the observer, and force 
him to acknowlege that they admit only 
one explanation. The impressions of 
one of these 'tracks, Dr. Uucklaiid 
thinks, have been produced ^ the feet 
of a tortoise or crocodile. These im- 
pressions of quadrupeds, to say* the 
least, may be denominated foot-steps 
before the flood!" — This may Well be 
called the age of discovery ! 

Luminous Appearance of the Sea,-- 
“ Nothing is more singular (says Mr. 
Finlay son) than the pirosphoresecnt ap- 
pearance of the Indian sea at night; — it 
shows like a vast lake of liquid (ire, 
melted sulphur, or phosphorus. In 
many hays, such as the harbour, at 
Prince of Wales’ Island, the bodies 
which emit this light, exist in such vast 
quantity, that a boat may readily be 
distinguished at the distance of several 
miles by the brilliant light, resembling 
that of a torch, proceeding froih the 
agitated water. We have seen the sea 
rendered of a green colour and slimy 
appearance hy day, so that it might 
have been mistaken for the green veget- 
able matter common on stagnant pools. 
We have taken up a quantity of this 
green-coloiircd water, and, by keeping 
it till night, have ascertained that the 
green colour by day, and the phospho- 
rcsccnt appearance by night, were oc- 
casioned by the same substance. The 
causes of this luminous appearance in 
the sea arc doubtless various in different 
parts of the ocean. We know that fish, 
when dead, afford similar light; and 
experiments have shown that dead fish 
immersed in sca-watcr, after a time, 
afford it also. Tlic spawn of a fish is 
said to afford it, and putrefaction is 
considered as a very common cause of 
this appearance. In the present in- 
stance, it appeared unequivocally to 
proceed from inniimerame granular 
gelatinous bodies, about the size of a 
pin’s head. These, when taken upon 
the liand, moved about with great agility 
for some seconds, when they ceased to 
be luminous and remained immove- 
able.’' 

Difference between the Inhabitants 
of the JVorth and South of France 
in the Cultivation of the Mind and 
the Exercise of Industry, — It appears, 
from autlientic documents, that, in tlie 
year 1820, 740,810 children wore bcnt 
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to school in the thirty-two departments 
of the North of Prance, and only 
;175,931 from the fifty-four departments 
of the South; and that, in 1827) at the 
animal exhibition of the products of 
French industry, the northern de- 
partments obtained, thirty-nine gold- 
medals, the southern only ten; the 
former *rained one hundred and twenty- • 
seven silver medals, the latter only 
Iwenty-tive. — Is this difference to be 
attributed to the relaxing nature of the 
southern climate? In some measure, 
perhaps, but not wholly. 

A Reform in one of the Sioisa 
Cantona . — The grand council of the 
Valais has, both humanely and wisely, 
abolished capital punishment, except for 
the heinous crime of murder. No go- 
vernment, we conceive, has a I'isfkt to 
deprive any one of life, unless his 
oftcnce be of that horrible complexion 
which, according to nature and reason, 
annihilates all claim to mercy ; but we . 
all know, from the established practice 
of nations, that power too often super- 
sedes riirht, A man’s life is, ipso faeto^ 
forfcitcil by murderous guilt; but to 
doom him to death for bhcep-stcaling, 
or for extorting a small sum on the 
highway, betrays a want of discrimi- 
nation, of justice and of humanity. We 
are informed that the example of the 
Valais is on the point of being followed 
by the rulers of Geneva, as well as by 
the king of Bavaria. 

Morbid Excess of Feelinsf , — “ I do 
not think (lord Chedworth properly 
observes) that a trernblingly-alive sus- 
c.eptibility is a certain diagnostic of 
virtue; it is sometimes, perhaps most 
frequently, what we call prudery. 
Conscious innocence is hold, and often 
much more unguarded than guilt, 
though the feelings of calumniatt^d 
innocence will be often in the highest 
degree irritable : but the feelings of no 
friend of mine, wbether man or woman, 
do I wish to be * tremblingly alive all 
o’er,* for the inevitable consequence 
is, that the person cursed with^ such 
feelings must ‘smart and agonise at 
every pore.* He will find ten thou- 
sand things to render him miserable; 
ten thousand unintentional slights will 
pierce him to the quick, whicli would 
never have occurred to the inintl of a 
man of, less refinement and siisceptibility. 
This was remarkably exemplified in 
the life of Rousseau, who was exqui- 


sitely ingenious in rendering himself 
unhappy. Every man, who values his 
happiness, will he studious to eradicate 
a susceptibility, wliich is certainly a 
scion of that passion which, the wise 
son of Sirach truly, and with a fine 
sarcasm, remarks, ‘ was not made for 
man.’ ” 

The Pnmpt or the Hydraulic Contra- 
versy . — “About the time (says Mr. 
Crauock) that every knight-errant was 
inclined to break a spear on the Gib- 

bonian shield, Sir T. A e was 

advised to enter the lists, and he in- 
formed me tliat lie should engage in a 
controversy with Gibbon. ‘ With Gib- 
bon, Sir, about what ? his Roman 
History ?*— ‘ No, about his pump.’ — 
At that time he was next-door neigh- 
bour to Mr. Gibbon in Beiitinck-strcet, 
and there was a pump common to hofli 
premises, and some wits had furnished 
Sir Thomas with a dissertation on the 
subject. When he first wrote to 
Gibbon, the great historian sent for a 
workman, but he could find nothing 
that was amiss with the pump. The 
first letter not obtaining an answer, 
Sir Thomas followed if up with n 
learned “Dissertation on the Origin 
of Pumps,” and favored me with the 
sight ot a copy, which, he said, ‘if he 
could obtain no full answer, he would 
publish, and he was assured that it 
would sell.’ 1 told him ‘ I did not 
doubt it but, being intimate with his 
lady’s family, I earnestly entreated 
him to desist. He however continued 
the persecution, till Gibbon became 
much annoyed. Some time after, 1 
asked Sir Thomas what became of his 
controversy. ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘Gibbon 
never dared to write an answer; he 
gave in, and only at last sent a message 
to desire, ‘ that 1 would take the pump 
altogether, and do what 1 pleased with 
it.* — The essay on the pump was not ill 
drawn up, either as to. elegant style or 
historical information.” 

The Farewell Address of<^ Oriental 
Journalist , — On the discontinuance of 
a Persian news-paper, the editor thus 
addressed an ungrateful public. “ Bo 
it known to all men, that from the 
time this paper, the Shems al Akbar, 
was established hy rne to the present 
day, which is about five years, 1 have 
gained' nothing by it except vexation 
and disappointment, notwithstanding 
what idle and ignorant babblers may 
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please to assert. The inability of the 
people in the present day to appreciate 
desert, and their indifference to the 
exhausting and painful exertions made 
in their cause, verify the verse, ‘ 1 am 
consumed, and my flames liave not 
been seen $ like the lamps on a moon- 
light night, I have burned away un- 
heeded.’ It is time, therefore, to desist, 
and, instead of umlergoing fruitless 
labor, 1 am determined to repose on 
the couch of idleness.” 

The Englhh and the Iliudoos . — In 
Central India (says hisliop lJ.3her), 
“the European complexion and dress 
arc objects of greater curiosity than I 
should have expected ; of both the 
natives see many specimens in oflicers 
traveling through the countiy, and 
their own tint is so much lighter than 
that of the people of Jlengal, that my 
liahitiiated eyes have t eased almost to 
consider them as different from Kii^ 
rnpeans. I can perceive, however, in 
the crowfis of women and chihlren 
who come nut to see us, that Dr. Smith 
and I are lions of the first magnitude; 
and an instance which happened this 
day shows that we arc reckoned for- 
midable Hons too. A girl about twelve 
years old, whom we met in a walk, 
stopped short, and exclaimed in a voice 
almost amounting to a cry, ‘Alas, 
mighty Sir (maharaja), do not hurt me ! 
I am a poor girl, and have been carry- 
ing bread to my father.’ What she 
expected me to do to her 1 cannot tell ; 
but I have never before been ad- 
dressed in terms so suitable to an 
Ogre.” 

Facetious Remarks^ Blunders^ • 

When Mr. Kean made his debut on 
the metropolitan stage, and excited ad- 
miration l)y liis great tragic pow’crs, 
some one said to Bannister, that he was 
an excellent harlequin. — “ Yes,” re- 
plied the comedian, “he leaps wonder- 
fully; he has already jumped over the 
heads of those who stood highest in the 
theatre.” 

Mr. Green, being entreated by a cer- 
tain gentleman to allow him a seat 
in his car, when lie was preparing to 
ascend with a balloon, asked him 
whether his temper was good. “Yes, 
Sir, it is,” replied the gentleman; 
“but why do you ask?” — “For fear 
we should have a fall out;' said the 
aeronaut. 


An Italian, conversing with some 
friends on the sulqect of the great 
injury which Rome had recently sus- 
tained from an inundation of the Tiber, 
declared that they ought all to pray 
for that river to be seriously indisposed 
in future. Being asked for his reason, 
he replied, “Because he does nothing 
but mischief when not confined to his 
bear 

When an Irishman of no talent be- 
came a member of parliament, he found 
the senators in general very unwilling 
to listen to his eloquence, and conse- 
quently conceived an aversion to the 
common symptom of a cold. One 
night “ a good substantial winter 
cough” was heard while he was speak- 
ing ; upon which he stopped and 
said, “Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
have some private talk with any honor- 
able gentleman who will do me the 
favor to identifu himself with that 
cough,'' 

The editor of an American paper was 
lately charged with having, contrary to 
established custom, taken a compen- 
sation for announcing a death in his 
paper. In vindicaliiig himself, he as- 
sures his subscribers, that “ it will 
ahbrd him pleasure, at all times to in- 
sert any notice of the kind gratis, and 
cspecktUy if it should concern any of 
the patrons of his paper'' 

At a dinner of the Afiican Institution, 
at which Mr. Wilherforee presided, a 
toast intended to be given was, “Tlie 
Ilealthof King Henry of Hayti;” which 
the waiter, who was to announce it to 
the company, and who hud never heard 
of such a personage, converted into 
“The Health of Henry the Eighth.” 
A blunder equally ludicrous was com- 
mitted some years since at a corporation 
dinner. The town-crier, being desired 
to give the memory of ‘a dec4M.sed 
alderman, vociferated, “ You must 
drink to the better health of the late 
Mr. D 
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The villains wlio figtire in Sir Wal- 
ter’s stories are as well characterised 
in their way as his amiable or ineri- 
torions personages. Dwining the apo- 
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tlierary, in parlicular, is i-eprescnte*! in 
striking' colors, as art* also Sir .John 
Karnorny hikI liis hrulal agent Hon- 
throii, Tlieso arts at present, the triemis 
of the prince, and promote his designs 
upon the Fair Maid. 

Before we trace the progress of the 
story, we will take notice of a scene 
which will interest our fair readers, 
because it seems to t!in)W obstacles in 
the way of that love which, from pre- 
ceding hints, might be. supposed to 
have been settled on both sides. 

Henry remained with Catharine 
entirely alone. There was eml)arrass- 
nient on iht' muideirs part, and auk- 
ward ness on that of the lover, for about 
a ininulp, when Henry, calling up his 
cour.i;.!e, pulled a pair of gloves out of 
his pocket, and asked her permission 
to [lay tlie usual penally for being 
asleep at the moment ultenlic would 
have given the slmiiher.s of a whole 
tuehcinonth to he awake for a single 
minute. — ‘Nay,' said Catharine, ‘the 
fnlfilnient of my homage to St. Valen- 
tine infers no such penalty as you de- 
sire to pay, and 1 cannot therefore 
think of accepting tiiom.’ — ‘ These 
gloves,* said Henry, advancing his 
scat insidiously toward the maiden as 
he spoke, ‘ wjere wrought by the hands 
that are dearest to you, and see, they 
are shapeil for your own.’ He ex- 
tended them as he spoke, and tiking 
her arm in his robust hand, spread the 
gloves beside it to show how well 
they fitted. ‘ Ijook at that taper arm,’ 
he said ; ‘look at these small tingers ; 
think who sewed these scams of silk 
and gold, and think whether the glove, 
and the arm wijich alone the glove can 
fit, ought to remain sepaiute, because 
the poor glove has had the misfortune 
to be for a passing niinnte in the keep* 
ing of a hand so swart and rough as 
mine.* — ‘I'hey are welcome as coming 
from my father,’ said Catharine; ‘and 
surely not less so as corning from my 
friendy as well as my Valentine and 
preserver. — * Let me aid to do them 
on,* said the Smith, bringing himself 
yet closer to her side ; ‘ they may seem 
a little over-tight at first, and you may 
require some assistance.’ — ‘ You are 
skilful in such service, good Henry 
Gow,* said the maiden, smiling, but at 

• See the annexed Engraving tor an elegant 
reprcRentation of this* icone. 
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the same time ilrawiiig farliier fmin her 
lover.* — ‘Jngood faiili, no,* said Henry, 
shaking his tieatl; ’my experience lie.^ 
been in iloiiiiing st-'cl gaiiiitlels on 
mailed knigiits, more tlian in lilting 
enihr 'idereil gloves upon maidens.’ — 
‘1 will trouble you then no fartl.er, 
and Durolhy shall aid me — thougli 
there needs no assistance — my father’s 
eye and fingers are faithful to his craft ; 
what work he puts through his hands 
is always true to the measure.’ — ‘ Let 
me be convinced of it,’ said the Smith ; 
‘let me see that these slender gloves 
.ictually match the hands they were 
made for.’ — ‘Some other time, good 
Henry,’ answered the maiilen, ‘i will 
wear the gloves in honor of St, Valen- 
tine, and of the mate he has s( nt me for 
thc season. I would to Heaven I could 
pleasure my father as well in weiglitier 
matters — at present the perfume of the 
leather harms the head-ach 1 have had 
since morning.’ — ‘Head-ach! dearest 
maiden,* echoed her lover, — ‘If you call 
it heart-ach, you will not misname it,’ 
said Catharine with a sigh, and proceeded 
to speak in a veiy serious tone. ‘ Hen- 
ry,’ she said, ‘ I am going perhaps to be 
as bold as 1 gave you reason to think 
me this morning; for \ um about to 
speak tin* first upon a subject on which, 
it may u'ell be, I ought to wait till I 
have to answer you. But i cannot, 
after what has linppeiied this morning, 
siifier iny feelings toward you to remain 
unexplained, without the possibility of 
my being greatly misconceived. Nay, 
do not answer till you have heard me 
out. You are brave,- Henry, beyond 
most men, honest and true as the steel 

you work upon * — ‘ fitop — stop, 

Catharine, for mercy's siike I you never 
said so much that was good concerning 
me, save to introduce some bitter cen- 
sure of which your praises were the 
harbinger.** : 1 am honest and so forth, 
you would say, but a hot-brained 
brawler and common sworder or stah- 
ber.’ — ‘ 1 should injure both myself and 
you in calling you such. No’, Henry, 
to no common stabber, had he worn a 
plume in his^bofiiiet and gold spurs on 
his heels, would Catharine Glover have 
offered the little grace she has this day 
voluntarily done to you. If 1 have at 
times dwelt severely upon the prone- 
ness of your spirit to anger and of your 
hand to strife, it is because I w'ouhl 
have you hate in yoursedf the sins of 
3 c 
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vanity and wrath. I have spoken on 
the topic more to alarm your own coii' 
science than to express my opinion. I 
know that, in these forlorn and despe- 
rate days, the customs of every Cliris- 
tian nalioh may be quoted in tavor of 
bloody quarrels for trillinj^ causes. — 
But 1 know that for these things wc 
shall one day be called to judge- 
ment.” 

A declaration from the maiden that 
she cannot accept Henry’s love, appe^irs 
to him somewhat capricious, after the 
encouragement alreaily given ; b\it he 
consoles himself with the hope of her 
relenting. It appears in the sequel, 
that the obstacle to the union arose 
from her intention of retiring into a 
monastery, to please an abbess and a 
monk, who declared that they would 
otherwise denounce her and her father 
as obstinate heretics. To avoid this 
danger, the maiden is escorted to Falk- 
land, where she expects protection from 
the duchess of Kothsay. She finds, 
however, that this lady has left her 
castle, and that the prince, her husband, 
has been persuaded by his pretended 
friend Hamorny to retire to the fortress. 
Catharine thus fails, as it were, into the 
lion's den ; but she finds that the siip- 
osed lion is on the point of being 
unted to death by ignoble beasts. 
Knowing the baseness and malignity 
of Ramorny, she urges the prince to 
dismiss him without delay. Slie en- 
deavours to save the heir of Bruce 
from destruction, hut without effect: 
he is starved to death. The earl of 
Douglas avenges the murder by hang- 
ing Ramorny and Bonthron ; and their 
accomplice, the apothecary, would have 
suffered in the same ignominious way, 
if Ids professional skill had not pointed 
out another road to death. Catharine, 
visiting him at his express desire, finds 
him — “the same humble obsequious- 
looking individual she had always 
known him. He held in his hand a 
little silver pen, with which he had been 
writing on a scrip of parchment.*— 
‘ Catharine,' he said, — ‘ I wi.sh to speak 
to thee on the nature of. my religious 
faith.’— ‘If such be thy Intention, why 
lose time with me? — Speak with this 
good father.'-—* The good father,’ said 
Dwining,’ * is already a worshiper of 
the Deity whom I have served. 1 
therefore prefer to give the aftar of mine 
idol a new worshiper in thee, Catharine. 


This scrap of parchment will tell thee 
how to make your way into my chapel, 
where 1 have' worshiped so often in 
safety. 1 leave the images which it 
contains to thee as a legacy, simply be- 
cause 1 hate and contemn thee less than 
any of the absurd wretches whom 1 
have hitherto been obliged to call fel- 
low-creatures. And now away, or re- 
main and see if the end of the (quack- 
salver belies his life.* — ‘ Our Lady 
forbid !* said Catharine. — ‘ \ay,* said 
the mediciner, ‘ 1 have but a single 
word to say, and yonder nobleman’s 
valiancy may hear it if he will.’ — 

‘ Lord Balvcny approached, with some 
curiosity ; for the undaunted resolution 
of a man who never wielded sword or 
bore armour, and was in person a poor 
dwindled dwarf, had to him an air of 
something resembling sorcery. — ‘ You 
see tills trifling iriiplemerit,' said the 
criminal, showing the silver pen. ‘ By 
means of this I can escape tlie power 
even of the Black Douglas.’ — ‘Hive 
him no ink nor paper,’ said Balveny, 
hastily; ‘he will draw a spell.’ — ‘\ot 
so, please your wisdom and valiancy, — 
he, he, he!’ — said Dwining, with his 
usual chuckle, as he unscrewed the top 
of the pen, within which was a piece of 
sponge, or some such spbstaiice, not 
bigger than a pea. ‘ Noiv, mark this 
’ said the prisoner, and drew it be- 
tween his lips. I’he elfect was instant- 
aneous. He lay dead before them, with 
a contemptuous sneer on his counte- 
nance. 

“ The treasures of the wicked apo- 
thecary were distributed among four 
monasteries ; nor was there ever after 
a breath of .suspicion concerning the 
orthodoxy of old Simon or his daugh- 
ter. Henry and Catharine were mar- 
ried, and never did the corporations 
of the glovers and hammermen trip 
their sword-dance so featly as at the 
wedding of the boldest burgess and 
brightest maiden in Perth.” 


NOTICES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR 
JUNE AND JULY. 

June 9. — Strung and anxious sen- 
sations were excited in all parts of 
the realm by the catholic question, 
which, after a favorable vote in the 
house of commons, was again subjected 
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to the cognisance of the peers. Some 
nrei'c of Opinion, that the dread of ddti- 
ger from a rejection of the claims 
W’oald induce even the bishops to com* 
ply ; but tlieir spiritual lordships were 
more alarmed at the riscpie of admitting 
the enemies of the proteslaiit church to 
liigh political power; and we do not 
blame them for that conduct wdiich 
arose fn»ni tliis ground of apprehension. 
The arohliishop of Canterbury, with all 
Ins moderation and liberality of mind, 
could not persuade himself to accede 
to the recpicst of the commons, lie 
argued the case as a (juestiori of secu- 
rity on the side of the church, and of 
power on the part of tlie catholics, ra- 
ther than as a religious dispute. The 
duke of Wellington opposed the de- 
sired concessions, not (like the arch- 
bishop of Tuam) on doctrinal grounds, 
but because the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the catholics t<mded to make 
them refractory subjects of a protestant 
monarch. After an animated debate, 
the peers, liy a majority of do, refused 
to concur with the commons. The di.s- 
gust and resentment of the Romanists 
at this decision may easily be con- 
ceived ; and those of the county of 
(yldie have since shown their insubmis- 
sive spirit, and their disregard to the 
existing laws of parliamentary elec- 
tion, by choosing Mr. 0’(Joiinell, a 
professed catholic, for their represent- 
ative; but this gentleman seems (in his 
conduct at least, certainly not in his 
speecn'es) to be less arrogant and pre- 
suming than his electors ; for he has 
not ventured to produce the writ of 
return in the only place wlicre it can be 
rendered available. 

15. — Danger of idle Curiosity. a 
do not presume to censure the eagerness 
of well-dis|)osed persons to hear a good 
sermon ; but, when a place of worship 
is already suiHcicntly full, it is very 
imprudent to swell the throng so as to 
endanger yourself and others. The 
cliurch of Kirkaldy was lately crowded 
to excess, in expectation that the do- 
pular Mr. Irving would officiate. The 
church, which was built in 1 B 07 , was 
calculated to hold eighteen hundred 
individuals ; but on tliis occasion at 
least two thousand were present. Just 
before the usual time for commencing 
service, a great part of the range of 
galleries at the wc.st end fell with a 
tremendous crush, and indescrili^ble 


confusion ensued. A rush was instant- 
ly made to the doors, and such was the 
calami ions result, that, altbougb most 
of ibe people in tin; gallery escaped, 
and only two of the crowd under it 
w<*re killed, twenty-five otliers lost their 
lives. Mr. Irving, it is said, was desir- 
ous of preaciiingon the following even- 
ing in the ciiurch-yard, but was dis- ' 
suaded from liis intention by the re- 
monstrances of the provost, who doubt- 
ed the propriety of permitting liim to 
obtrude liirnself in so singular a manner 
on the notice of a mourning popu- 
lation. 

18 . — Anniversary of the Battle of 
iraterloo. — It is very natural that the 
hero of Waterloo and his brave asso- 
ciates should annually celebrate their 
triumph, and coiigrululate each other, 
in joyous bumpiTs, on their escape 
from the perils of war ; but there was 
no reason for a commemoration of that 
victory bv a paltry rowiug-niatch, pomp- 
ously cafled a Bcgatta. A journalist 
says, that it was a novel and interesting 
spi;ctacle ; but it was neither one nor 
the other. The duke of Clarence pre- 
sided on the occasion; and, when six 
watermen, starting from Waterloo 
bridge, bad rowed up and down the 
river, the best rower received ten sove- 
reigns as a reward for his activity, and 
the rest had also a golden reconipense. 
In the stalc-harge of the city, his royal 
highness entertained the duke of Sus- 
sex, three of Ids sisters, the prime mi- 
nister, and other persons of dislinctioii ; 
and (to use an elegant modern phrase) 
the whole went off with ^clat. 

3(). — We do not think it necessary 
(like the Morning Post) to take notice 
of every grand fete that is given by the 
members of fashionable society; but, 
as a late entertainment of this kiml ex- 
cited the notice and animadversion of 
royalty, which seemed to think itself 
burlesqued on the occasion, we are in- 
duced to give the official account of it. 
— “The inarohiuness of Londonderry 
gave a fancy-ball to more than five 
hundred persons of distinction. In the 
vestibule the servants were drawn but 
in their liveries of purple, embroidered 
with silver. From the ball the com- 
any ascended a double Jlight of stairs, 
etweeii columns of higlily-polished 
Sienna marble, and white marble vases 
filled with living flowers, to the noble 
quadnuigular corridor, which led to the 
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seven saloons, splendid apartments 
adorned with statues and pictures, and 
turniture of high and costly fashion, 
'riic Lirgest apartment was 'the Throne- 
Uoom, where sat the noble hostess her- 
self, surrounded hy her court. The 
dresses were copied from Mr. Jlone’s 
historical series of enamel portraits, 
after tlie originals lent to iiim hy dif- 
feient noblemen and gentlemen. That 
worn by “ her majesty’* was said to he 
worth nioro than a hundred thousand 
pounds in brilliants alone; and many 
of the <iresses of the ladies in her train 
were proportionately rich. The cha- 
racters in this splendid groupe were 
represented by twenty ladies and twonty- 
eigJit gentlemen. U'c select the fol- 
lowing from the list of fair attend- 
ants : 

Mriry Q ipon n| Scutf Kudv Elleiiborougli 

La iy Si(ln<*y Maivait'tu's** ot Sa- 

Lad V A r* II M:ii \Vor- 

rC'tcr 

ralliniinc Sv^toti r(Mint''H' 

Lady Him "do ft ('nuMie^xot 

Ciiuiite^s of nodfoid Counters of llidu-.t 

Lady I*,!;--'! LadyEiiriiplim* 

ftPlS 

t'oiiriti'ps Ilf Linroi:i LadyAui^'i-»}a iiaiuig 

“ Her miijesty,” having held a court, 
atteiifled hv the d«ke> of Clarence, 
Cnmberland, and Cambridge, and prince 
fA'opold, descended from her tlirone, 
and giving her hand to “Philip of 
Spain’* (the marquis of Worcester), she 
proceeded to make the grand tour of the 
rooms in royal state. The throne and 
all its appendages were then removed, 
to make room for dancing, which had 
already commenced in the statue gal- 
lery ; and the windows w'ere opened to 
give access to the veranda, which had 
been previously covered with canvas, 
•'iiid filled with the choicest llower.s, so 
as to form a most refreshing conser- 
valory. Prom this time until two 
o’clock, the company was occupied 
with the dunce and the promenade; 
and, the royal dukes having then taken 
liieir leave, “ her majesty,’” leaning on 
the arm of prince Leopold, and attended 
by king Philip, descended in the same 
state to tVie tianquet laid out in the noble 
sinVe of roows on the ground-door; 
after iv liicli the dance and the prome- 
nade ^'vyre resumed, and it was almost 
o rloca in the morning when tl|c 


last carriage rolled away from the 
door.” 

26. — At the New Tivoli, near Paris, 
the iiicombtistible man (as M. Martinez 
is called) performed his wonderful feats. 
An oven being heated in a high degree, 
lie placed himself within it in a tliick 
w'oollon dress, holding a chicken ; and, 
when the fowl was perfectly baked, in 
about twelve minutes, he left his warm 
situation. Wlien the iieat of the oven, 
in one part, reached 110 degrees, hp 
remained in it seven minutes. At both 
those times, the oven was open, and he 
was seated ; hut, on the third experi- 
ment, it w'as shut, and he rested on a 
plank surrounded by candles. On his 
retiring from tliis temporary hell, after 
(ivc minutes of endurance, he felt him- 
self iueotnmoded hy a thick smoke ; 
but, on plunging into a cold bath, he 
was “ himself again.” His pulse, 
which at first heat 7‘J io a minute, 
nearly rose to 200. — hi this account, 
which we translate frvun a P^rench peri- 
odical, there may be some exaggeration ; 
hut, as the human frame can bear ex- 
treme cold for a long time, it is not 
altogether unreasonable to conclude, 
that it can bear intense heat for a short 
time. The most improbable part of the 
.story, in the opinion of many, would hi’ 
the use of the cold hath hy a man who 
was apparently in a high fever: yet it 
is well-know'u that Cidu water has been 
poured over a fevi’risb patient without 
injury. 

Jitif/ 6. — A case, peculiarly inter- 
esting to the fair sex, is .said to have 
been brought forward at the Mansion- 
house. It puiqiorted to be a complaint 
in writing from the father of a family 
at Kentish-town : — even if it be a hoax, 
it is ivorthy of notice, because the letter 
in question contains strong and just 
animadversions on a foolish and dan- 
gerous habit. — “ 1 have rather an ex- 
traordinary sort of complaint to make 
to tlie cliief magistrate ; but, although 
there exists no legal mode of counter^ 
acting that evil to which I wish to call 
his lordship’s attention, the interference 
of a man of influence, from his Station 
in life and his experience, may produce 
some alleviation of the mischief 1 am 
about to dcHcribe. / have three dangli- 
ters, over whom their mother, I regret 
to say, exercihcs a control quhe inde- 
pendent of me. This control, so far as 
it rugard.s moral and religiom> restraints. 
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is most unexcoptionable. They to 
chapel re^'ularly, and arc us riifid in 
their conversation as any f'enmlcs in 
the world. What 1 have to object to 
simply refers to their dress, and only to 
a very narrow portion of that. It is 
with a deep sense of self-abisement I 
state, that uiy wife encourages my child- 
ren, by her example, to persist in fol- 
lowint;- the hiileous and perilous fashion 
of s(jueczir»)jf-in the waist until the body 
resembles that of a pismire or ant. Of 
all the dandy abominations that ever 
reeei\ ed the sanction of our aristocracy, 
this is tin; worst. Tlie least injurious 
effect of it is, that it fixes a dclonnily 
upon the human shape; and yet this 
effect, instead of working in the way 
that might bo expected upon the vanity 
of the sex, seems to be the great ebarm 
and reeoinnicndation. The whole of the 
region upon which the stays press be- 
comes, if wc may believe great authori- 
ties, <liseased as well as distorted. The 
luijgs and liver, and other parts of the 
visvfra^ are all scrcwetl up together, 
and the stoiiiach is totally divested of 
its power of regulating the system. 
My daughters are as yet living in- 
stances ((iod knows how long they 
may continue so) of the baneful con- 
sequences of this dreadful fashion. — 
Their stays are hound with steel in the 
lioles through which the liices are 
drawn, so as to be able to bear the 
tremendous tugging which is intended 
to reduce so important a part of the 
human frame to one-third of its natural 
proportions. They arc unable to sit, 
walk, or stand as' women used to do. 
To expect one of them to stoop would 
be absurd, and to witness the attempt 
alarming. My daughter Margaret 
made thfe experiment the other day to 
satisfy me that she was quite loose. 
The effort was too much for the 
strength of the steel and whalebone 
vise with which she was enveloped. 
Her stays gave way with a tremendous 
explosion, and down she fell upon the 
ground, and I almost thought she had 
snapped in two. Hut this, ridiculous 
as It was, was not the least advance 
towards a remedy or an abatement of the 
evil. My girls are always complaining 
of pains in the stomach, and lassitude; 
and, if something be not done to stop 
this wasp-waist mania, rapid decay 
must foTlow. Hoping that the lord 
mayor will excuse thus liberty in con- 


sideration of the fatal nature of the 
grievance, and that some advice and 
udmuiiitiun may he given to both mo- 
thers and daughters, 1 have the honor 
to remain, &c. 

\^,^Fenmle Skill in Archery . — At 
Nuwton in Suffolk, Mr. Oakes invited 
about 130 ladies and gentlemen to « 
rural entertainment, and to a trial of 
skill in the use of the bow. Targets 
were fixed on a spacious lawn, at proper 
intervals, and the archers commenced 
their operations witli alacrity. Miss 
Sarah Lawton sent her arrows point* 
blanks and they flew from her bow 
wltiiout any seeming exertion. Mrs. 
H. Hlakc also shot exceedingly wtII, 
as did Mrs. Powell and some other 
ladies; hut much difference was visible 
ill their style of exercise ; the most 
common error .seemed to he pointing 
the arrow too high, so that, if it hit the 
target, it was by the arrow dropping 
down upon it. The gentlemen diu not 
display equal skill with the ladies. 
After an elegant repast the company 
again took tlie field, and a match was 
made for the married ladies against the 
spinsters, and another for the married 
men against the bachelors. The result 
was, that Mrs. H. HJake and Miss 
Lawton were equal on their Respective 
sides; they therefore again shot four 
arrows each, and victory placed the 
laurel on the brow of Miss Lawton. 


TJIE LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION. 

It is a prevailing opinion in the me- 
tropolis, that the Cockneys will soon 
become the wisest of meril Two col- 
leges, co-operating with this and other 
institutions, may remove from them the 
reproach of ignorance ; but, whether 
their subsequent acquirements will be 
strikingly great, \ye mav easily he in- 
duced to doubt. Mr. Henman, how- 
ever, wliose authority is superior to 
our own, expects wonders from the new 
Institution; and he lately opened it 
with an Inaugural Discourse,” which 
some critics have censured and others 
have praised. We proceed to quote 
some specimens of his eloquence. 

“Two peculiar circumstances occur 
to my mind, as happy auguries of the 
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ondnriiiij^ and increasing grandeur of 
English Literature. 

“The first is our community of lan- 
guage with the United States. Our 
own colonies, however distant and ex- 
tensive, seem but to echo back our 
voice; but the inheritance of our lan- 
guage by the great North-Amcric<in 
commonwealth, an independent, a pow- 
erful, and a rival nation ; the attach- 
ment to our habits of thinking and 
speaking, on the part of one of the 
most civilised countries, if civilisation 
depends on the difi'usioii of knowlege 
and the protection of equal laws ; the 
identity of education between our sons, 
and the multiplying millions of those 
boundless regions; the filial hut for- 
midable competition with which the 
oifspring has awakened the admiration, 
and must stimulate the energies of her 
parent ; all these tilings bold forth the 
auspicious promise of stability to the 
literature common to both countries, 
as well as of peace, liberty, and hap- 
piness, to the Old World and the 
New. 

“ The other circumstance to which I 
advert, Is the regular successioii by 
which our literature has maintained its 
state, from an early period quite; down 
to the present time. Its current, even 
at this point, so remote from its source, 
has betrayed no syiriptom of exhaust- 
ion, no danger of Oeing swallowed up 
in the barren sands of the desert. Its 
unimpaired stream is still wonderful 
for depth and breadth, ^r clearness 
and power. Some fiats indeed, some 
shoals, may he here and there detected, 
but so rare and partial, as scarcely to 
arrest our notice, and never to dis. 
turb our faith. To prove, by an appeal 
to living genius, how well the glory 
of former ages has been sustained in 
this, would be a pleasing but an endless 
task, and might oy some be deemed an 
invidious one. But our sanguine hopes 
for the future are well justified by the 
consummation of the past, which shows 
Burke still in possession of the same 
commanding eminence attained by Ba- 
con, and can trace the illustrious family 
of our poets, through an unbroken 
pedigree, from Byron back to Shak- 
speare. 

“ At the sound of that great name, I 
pause for a moment. Not ambitious 
to break a lance with the long train of 
our eminent critics, who have exercised 


their talents in his praise, I will merely 
observe, that their eulogies always 
succeed in raising our estimation of the 
writers, but have as uniformly failed to 
do justice to their subject. * A few 
simple facts record the praise of Shak- 
speare ; the insatiable demand for his 
works — the swarming theatres, which 
find them ever new and delightful — the 
pride with which real dramatic genius 
aims at embodying his conceptions, 
while it disdains to receive its task 
from any meaner liaud. llis [lower is 
manifested in tears and smiles, in agony 
and rapture, on its first display to the 
sensibility of youth, and in the tranquil 
delight of rellecting age, on the hun- 
dredth repetition; in the permanency 
imparted to our language by the rich- 
ness, the strength, the ever-varying 
graces of his style ; in the gentle, yet 
generous spirit, the sympathy with all 
the kindly allections, the high fei*l- 
ings of magnanimity and lioiiour, 
by which he has produced a lasting 
eftect oil the chararter of BiigUsli- 
inen. 

“ [ seek not ‘to gild refined gold,’ 
but proceed to connect a very homely 
fact, yet not, I trust, nnsciusonablc on 
this occasion, with that name witicli is 
absolutely foreign to no literary dis- 
course. Su/fer me then to remind you 
that the immortal tragedi(;s and cunie- 
dies of iSliakspcare were almost all com- 
posed iu this metropolis, without aid 
from the fastidious apparatus of literary 
leisure, and even under the pressure of 
straitened means, and amidst all the 
distractions of an active and unsettled 
course of living. It was in Loudon 
also, and when plunged in the engage- 
ments and agitations that belong to the 
office of chancellor, tliat Baci^ii com- 
posed his greatest work, the JVovuni 
Organon * it was in Loudon, busy, 
clamorous, crowded, commercial Lon- 
don, that Newton found opportunities to 
explore and lay open the deepest my- 
steries of nature. 

“Jn this city, Milton, a native of 
London, was able to produce the most 
sublime of all human compositions. — 
Ills careful biographer, Mr. 'Fodd, has 
so described the situation of his house, 
as to make it liiglily probable that we 
are now assembled on its site. It was 
then ‘a handsome garden-house in Ald- 
ersgatc-street, situated at the end of an 
entry, that he might avoid the noise 
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and disturbance of the street. Here he 
received into bis bouse a few pupib, 
the sons of bis most intimate friends, 
and be proceeded with cheerfulness in 
the noblest employment of mankind, 
that »)f instructing others in knowlege 
and virtue.’ With wb.it approbation 
would Ills free spirit look down on the 
work you have achieved How con- 
j^enial to bis own profound and most 
liberal views of education, the business 
which now en^ai^es ti.i ! How gratif}'^- 
ing to have foreknown, that tbt^ same 
scene in which a few were then urged 
by him to painful studies in certain 
branches of learning, would be eagerly 
resorted to by hundreds, as a theatre 
for teaching every thing that science 
and letters can bestow.*’ 

« « « « 

“ 'I’he number of our members now 
exceeds 600 ; and this ample total, sus- 
tained as it has been tlirough a period 
of commercial distress, is perfectly suf- 
iicient to ensure the perpetuity and 
future importance of the institution. [ 
iiee^ not state, however, that the ad- 
vantages which it bolds out will increase 
with every increase of its numbers, and 
that every member who introduces a 
friend to share in its benefits, adds at 
the same time to the benefits enjoyed by 
bimselt. We ought therefore to invite 
the necessioii of additional members ; 
and the committee now do this with the 
greater confidence, as they feel tiiatthey 
ean ofi'er a full and assured equivalent 
for the subscription required. No 
means can be found in the metropolis, 
at oriee so efficient and ORconomical as 
this institution, for gratifying literary 
tastes, or for multiplying scientific ac- 
quisitions. 

“ To all who contemplate the increas* 
ing knowlege, and the growing eager- 
ness for improvement, which distinguish 
the present age, there will appear ample 
ground.s for anticipating the steady ad- 
vance of every institution destined to 
promote these grandest of all human 
objects. 'J’he desire of instruction 
will be more widely diffused, as «tlie 
facilities for procuring it are augmented 
and brought into notice; each succes- 
sive acquisition will sharpen tlie wish 
for more ; and u'hen the pleasure of 
growing knowlege and superiority has 
been once tasted, — when the feeling of 
self-esteem has been associated with in- 
tellectual advancement — the student will 


not only attach liimself the more warmly 
to the institution which has seconded 
his progress, but will become assiduous 
in communicating its benefits to others. 
The committee therefore feel authorised 
in counting upon the uninterrupted in- 
crease of Qiis institution, as well from 
the improved tastes of the metropolis 
and the exertions of their present mem- 
bers, as from the character of the insti- 
tution; the rules of which provide 
ample securities that the funds of tlic 
subscribers shall be devoted not only 
to tbeir permanent benefit, but also to 
their immediate gratification. 

“To those parents who are intro- 
ducing their sons into professions, and 
are seeking to protect tli(‘m against the 
multifiirious temptations of London, 
this institution will be found peculiarly 
suitable. Lly entering their sons as 
members of it during early youth, and 
before other habits have been formed, 
they will materially contribute to form 
in them salutary and iinexpeiisivc tastes; 
they will secure for them studious 
and rational acquaintances ; and they 
will teach them to render even their 
hours of leisure subservient to the ac- 
quisition of useful and estimable quali- 
ties. A parent who affords to bis sou 
the means of joining the institution at 
his first entrance into life, while tasies 
and associates yet remain to be acquired, 
will take the most effectual means of 
guarding him against idleness and bad 
company, and of prolonging those 
habits of diligent study which early 
education so often inculcates in vain. 
To parents, to masters, and to all who 
guide the early habits of the London 
youth, this important consideration is 
earnestly recommended. They may be 
well assured that their assistance will 
only be needed to initiate a youth at 
first into the benefits of the institution ; 
that he will Quickly be induced to con- 
tinue* his subscription from his own 
means; and that he will feel himself 
repaid for the sacrifice of expensive 
pleasures, as well by the example of his 
fellow-members, as by his growing 
sense of the dignity of their mutu^ 
object.** 
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A LETTER FROM LORD WYROV, 
lately bi ought to light. 

Mr. d’Isr aeli was one of the friends 
of tlie no!)le bard, from whom he re- 
ceived some interestinjv annotatiuns and 
remarks on that well-known work in 
which he has ably illustrated tlie “Li- 
terary Character.'* Soon after he had 
taken the benefit of tliesc notes, he was 
“surprised (he says) by receiving a 
letter from his lordship.’* That he was 
also highly pleased at this comrnuni- 
Ciition, appears from what he subjoins. 
— “ Loid Byron was an admirable 
letter-writer.’ Indepemlent of the per- 
sonal details with which his letters 
abound, and which, from their nature, 
are of course peculiarly interesting, they 
are also remarkable for facility of style, 
vivacity of expression, shrewdness of 
remark, and truth of observation. 1 
have, however, never met with any 
letter of lord Byron more inhresti ng 
than the following, which, as) it docs 
not form one of a series of familiar cor- 
respondence, was probably touched with 
a more careful pen.*' 

“ atontenoro, Villa l)u|rav, i;car 
Loghnrn, June 10, 

“Dear Sir, — If yon will permit mo 
to call you so, I had some time ago 
taken up riiy pen, at Pisa, to tliaiik y«ni 
for the present of your new' c<lirion of 
the ‘ Literary Character,’ which has 
often been to me a consolation, and 
always a pleasure. I was interrupted, 
however, partly by business, ami partly 
by vexation of difierent kinds ; for I 
have not very long ago lost a child by 
a fever, and I have bad a good deal of 
petty trouble with the laws of this law- 
less country, on account of the prose- 
cution of a servant for an attack upon a 
cowardly scoundrel of a dragoon, who 
drew bis sword upon some unarmed 
Englishmen, an<l wliom I bad done the 
honor to mistake for an officer, and to 
treat like a gentleman. He turned out 
to he neither, — like many others with 
medals and in uniform ; but be paid for 
his brutality with a severe and danger- 
ous wound, in dieted by nobody knows 
whom ; for, of three suspected and two 
arrested, they have been able to identify 
neither ; which is strange, since he was 
wounded in the presence of thousands, 
in a public street, during a feast-day 


and full promenade. — But to return to 
things more anah>gous to the Literary 
Character; 1 wisli to siy, that, li.id I 
known that the book w'as to fall into 
your hands, or that the MS, notes you 
have thought worthy of pnbliiMtion, 
would have attracted your attention, 1 
w'ould have made them more co))ious, 
and porhaptf not so careless. I really 
cannot know w'bethcr 1 am, or am not, 
the genius you are pleased to call me; 
hut "i am very willing to put up with 
the luibtake, if it be ime. It is a title 
dearly enough bought by most men, to 
render it endurable, even wdieii not 
quite clearly made out, wbirbjt never 
cua be, till the Posterity, whose deci- 
sions are merely dreams to (nii. selves, 
have sanctioned or denied it, while it 
ran touch us no farther. Mr. Murray 
is in possession of a MS. memoir of 
mine(e.ot to be published till 1 am in my 
grave), which, strange as it may seem, 
1 never read over since it w’as written, 
and have no desire to read over again. 
Ill it, I have told w'bat, as far as 1 know', 
is the truth — not the tchole truth ;-#-ror, 
if I had done so, I must have involved 
much private, and some dissipated hi- 
story, but, nevertheless, notiiiug but 
truth, as tar us regard for others per- 
mitted it to appear. I do not know 
whether you liavii seen those MSS’.; 
but, as you are curious in sueli things 
as relate to the Ininian mind, 1 should 
feel gratified if you had. I also sent 
him (Murray), a' few days sinc(‘, a 
common-place hook, by my fiieij<l lord 
Clare, containing a few things, which 
may, perhaps, aid his publication in 
rase of his surviving rne. If there are 
any questions wliich you w'oiild like to 
ask me, as connected with y«mr philo- 
sophy of the literary min<l (// mine be 
a literary mind,) I will answer them 
fairly, or give a ri‘asoii for no/, good — 
bad-— or indilFerent. At present, I am 
paying the penalty of having helped to 
spoil tlie public taste ; for, as long as 1 
wrote in the false exaggerated style of 
youth and the times in w'liich w'e live, 
they applauded me to the very echo ; 
and within these few years, when I 
have endeavoured at better things, and 
written what 1 suspect to have the 
principle of duration in it, the church, 
the chancellor, and all men, even to my 
grand patron« Francis Jetfrey, Esq. of 
Uie Edinburgh Review, have risen up 
against me and my later publications. 
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Sucli IS Trulli ! men ilarc not loolt lu*r 
ill llie face, evccpt by degrtvs; they 
mistake her for a Gordon, instead of 
knowing her to ho Minerva. 1 do not 
mean to ajiply this mythological simile 
to niy own erideavonis ; but { have 
only to turn over a few pages of your 
volumes, to tind innuinerablc and far 
more illustrit>ub instances.* It is lucky 
that I am of a temper nut to he easily 
tiirncMl a.'iide, though hy no means ditli- 
cult to iiritatc. 11 ut 1 am making a 
dis.sertatioii, instead of writing a letter. 
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I write to you from the Viila l)u|iuy, 
near Legliorn, ivith the Islands nt Jvlba 
and Gorsica visible from my balcony, 
and my old friend, the Meuiterrancaiu 
rolling blue at. my feet. As long as I 
retain my feeling and my passion tor 
n.itiin‘, 1 can paitly soften or subdue 
my otlier passiums, and resist or endure 
those of others. 1 ha>e the honor to 
he, truly, your obliged and faithful 
servant, 

“ Xoiili IIXRON.” 


Fine ArtH and i}Jusic. 


dFinc %\tsi. 


Mr, Piniiey\s Colhction of Pictures. 
—Ancient and nfloderu pieces are united 
in tills assemblage. Tliev are exhi- 
bited with a view to a productive sale, 
and many have been already purchased. 
Among the most striking is Christ 
healing the Illind, by Annibale Car- 
racei ; — the (igure of Divine Being 

is dignified and graceful, and the re- 
lieved object is finely represented. — 
Ciimhiaso s Venus and Cupid must, we 
think, be admired hy all who have 
taste and judgement. Mola’s small 
landscape, ni which a .sleeping nymph 
is introduced, is equally attractive; and 
the Venus and Adonis of Kuhciis, 
though less elegant, cannot he viewed 
>viilniiit high g rat Hi ratio 11 . There is a 
good sketch, hy the same artist, of 
Peace and War; and we oliserved a 
fine landscape by G. Poussin. — The 
modern paintings are less valuable, but 
some are fine specinums of art, parli- 
cnlarly the Death of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, which, however, would have been 
still finer, if the artist (Sir Joshua Bey- 
nolds) had depicted (instead of con- 
coaling) ilie countenance of Henry the 
Sixth. 


Ilritisli Diorama^ in Orford-Sirett. 
Here four verv large pictiirc.s court onr 
notice, painteS by Stanfield ami Ro- 
herfs. The first is a view of the Lake 
IMaggiore. The distant hills, the 
glassy water, the dark boats on its 
tranquil bosom, and the flush of a sum- 
mer sky diffused over every olijcct, 
produce a romantic effect, and charm 
the gazer’s mind. The next picture is 
the Interior of St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor; this is a fine architectural 
painting. The coloring is gay and 

E ons, as the place itself is^vei^ 
t and showy. The third repre- 
senution is the wreck of an India sfiip. 
The vessel is dismasted and on the 
rocks, with her hull nearly out of the 
water; some of the seamen are already 
scattered among the waves, and strug- 
gling for life, while others aVe just 
leaving the ship, and trusting them- 
selves to the boats. In the fourth 
painting, the ruins of Tinteru- Abbey 
by moonlight arc well depicted. The 
moonbeams on the roofless walls are 
well contrasted with the light of a small 
fire kindled by a party of gypsie.s. 




Among the musical publications 
which offer themselves to our notice, 
we find some of a trifling character, 
while others have considerable merit. 
To the former class Mr. Cohan’s “ First 
Grand Concerto for the Biano-Forte’* 
seems to belong it is deficient in sen- 
voL. vin. 


timent and in true spirit. Some other 
compositions of the same stamp may 
safely be suffered to fall into oblivion ; 
but those which we proceed to mention 
promise to be more permanent. 

The “ Songs of the Minstrels" are 
characteristic airs of twelve nations, ud- 
3 o 
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justed and harmonised by Mr. Harnef. 
The peculiar taste of each nation is 
happily preserved, and the verses by 
Stoe-Van-Dyk arc u’ell suited to the 
music. 

Twelve pieces, furnished by J. B. 
Cramer with symphonies and accom- 
paniments, and by Mr. Bayley with 
elegant stanzas, constitute the first vo- 
lume of the “ Lays of a Minstrel.** The 
Bride-Maul is one of the best, hotli for 
poetry and for music. 

The “ Gems k la Sonfag,** arc skil- 
fully strung togrther by Moscheles, 
W’bo has adapted to the piano-fijrte the 
most admired airs sung by thiit lady, 
and has added a variety of emhellish- 
ments at her suggestion and under her 
immediate superintendence. All these 
form an agreeable fantasia, in which 
performers will not find any great dilli- 
culties. 

The “Variations quasi Faiitasie pour 
le Piano-Forte siir m Trio fav«jri de 
Mezamello,”ten(l rather to exhibit artful 


construction than to produce a fine flow 
of melody. 

“ A J'\'intri.sia on a fuvorite French 
llomaiiee,” by Sixto Plmcz, combines 
variety with elegance; and his adapt- 
ations of several airs in Kicciardo e 
/oraide arc equally creditable to his 
taste. 

A Canzonet, and a Divertimento and 
Waltz, by Henry Craggs, evince the 
talent of this well-known pianist for 
composition; the last piece is more |Mr- 
ticularly iplmired fur its varied modu- 
lation and harmony. 

G. T. Martin’s “ When will ye think 
of me ?*’ — and the l)alla<I of the “ Lone 
Rock” by Dr. Essex, — are very pleas- 
ing compositions. 

Mr. P. IL Bernard, an officer of the 
fiSth light company, riotheing at present 
engag'd in active service, sometimes 
emplovs his leisure in musical studies. 
Two airs, — “Sleep on, dearest Ellen,” 
and “Oil! Time is like a River,*’ an* 
favorable specimens of bis talent. 


nram.i. 


THE ^king’s TIIEATIIE. 

Mademoiselle Sontag, after a lu- 
crative course of performance in this 
country, bade adieu on the 2 Ith to her 
Britisli friends and patnms. The 
opera of 'J'ancredi being selected by M. 
Laurent for his benefit, this lady per- 
sonated the heroine with considerable 
effect, and received very flattering ap- 
plause. At the close of tlie represent- 
ation, wreaths, hoiiouets, and cojiies of 
verses, were profusely thrown upon the 
stage. M. Schutz placed one of the 
wreaths upon her head ; and, taking up 
a bouquet, she pre&.sed it to her bosom 
with strong marks of feeling, and tes- 
tified, by appropriate looks and ges- 
tures, lier gratitude to the audience. 

At this house French plays have 
been recently performed with success. 
A French star has appeared in our 
horizon, and has dazzled even cold 
critics into rapture. Wc quote the re- 
marks of one of her admirers: — “In 
the comedy of l/Ecole dc» FicillardSy 
Mademoiselle Mars represents Dortense, 
the young and haTidsornc wife of a fond 
husband ; she is supposed to be in the 


hey-day of life and spirits — he old 
enough to he her father ; sIk?, thought- 
less, dissipated, and extravagant; he, 
grave, and attached to her and to re- 
tirement. The various scenes between 
this couple, so ill-suited in age, and 
apparently so dissimilar in taste, are 
well contrived, written with all the 
liveliness and spirit of French dialogue, 
ami admirably conceived to display 
the powers of a great actress. It is in 
vain that the husband of c/gc mAre 
listens with disapprobation to all licr 
schemes of pleasure and fashion, until 
at length he becomes so angry, that he 
is on the point of assuming the pre- 
rogative of the husband, and forhid- 
diiig tliem. A smile, a look, an af- 
fectionate kiss, reconcile him to her 
conduct, and procure his sanction ; and 
wh(» would not he softened by such 
tokens of attachment, bestowed as this 
lady bestows them? the softness of 
such a voice — the sweetness of such a 
smile ? Her beauty, thoughtlessness, 
and the age of her husband, induce a 
fashionable duke to endeavour to se- 
duce her; he pays her great attention, 
and follows her home from a masque- 
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rade, wdiLM-o lie informs Jicr of a 
place under the government, which lie 
lias obtained for her husband, and she, 
not suspecting that it is for her sake 
alone, thanks him in the most artless 
ni.inner. At length, unable to make 
her understand his meaning by any 
other means, he opeidy avows his pas- 
sion. 'J'he immediate transition of cha- 
r«ieter, from thou;i*'htlessness and fri- 
volity to dignity and virtue, is a master- 
piece of uctin&( ; and the indignation 
with which she repels her lover’s ad- 
vances, is at once natural and dignified. 
The whide f)f this scene is full of inter- 
est, Whilst she is commatidin<^ the 
fluke to leave ln*r house, she exclaims, 

“If my hiihhami were to return” 

and immediately hears his step upon 
the stairs. Tiie coiiserjuences of her 
conduct rush upon her imagination; 
aicitation and terror succeed to her for- 
mer dignity and ano'er ; she conceals 
the duke in a eloset, and sinks overcome 
hy her feelings, faintly whispering*, ./<? 
snis ptrthte. 'I’he thrilling effect with 
which she delivered these words must 
he heard to be appreciated. J’he //e- 
nofffweut immediately follows; her 
hiishand, from her agitation, suspects 
that the duke is sonie>vhorc coiicealetl, 
and, after disinissing her,, drags him 
from the eloset, A duel ensues; and 
the interception of a letter from llor- 
t(‘Jise to t!ie duke explains her conduct, 
and reconciles her to her husband, ft 
is said that Mademoiselle Mars is fast 
approaching to that age,* which ladies 
are no longer anxious to conceal. If 
this he so, we <^n only say that her 
acting is a greater triumph of art than 
can he believed without witnessing it. 
Mrs. Sifldons acted Lady Macbeth at 
nearly sixty ; hut to act the young and 
handsome wife of twenty-five when 
double that age, and to act it with such 
liveliness, gaiety, and freshness of 
youth, surpasses in this respect our 
iragedy queen herself.” 

in Valerie, a lighter character than 
llorteiisr, this actress is equally excel- 
lent. Her part in the Tartulfe affords 
few opportunities for the divsplay of her 
great powers ; hut wh.it she is required 
to do, she does remark.ihly well. She 
shines in the part of Rmina, Mn the 
pleasing comedy of i.a Filic d'Hon- 
neur, and indeed pleases the he.st 
judges in every character which she 
undertakes. 

Jler person is agreeable, and her 


figure is finely proportioned ; her 
couiitenaiiee, in repose, has a soft and 
sweet tone of expressi»)n, and, amidst 
the spirit and Wiiniith of emotion, 
reailily exhibits a corresponding cliaiige ; 
her articulation is clear, correct, and 
varied ; ami in her demeanor there is 
an air of dignity, which marks the cul- 
tivated woman of genteel life. 

TilE ENGLISH OPEIlA-llOUSE. 

Tilts theatre was opened on the 30th 
of June for its short season, with a 
strong and eftective company ; and the 
manager has since gratified the public 
with two novelties. One is an operatic 
romance styled the liottle Imp; the 
other is foumied on the history of La 
Vendee, and bears the title of the JVoy^ 
ades^ or Love and Gratitude. 

The story of the Bottle imp may be 
found in a volume of (jernian tales; 
but the writer who has adapted it to the 
stage has added some diverting matter 
to the most interesting parts of tho 
original tale. — Willihuld is the coiili- 
denli.il servant of Albert, a young 
(Terman, who is iiiiluced by Nicola to 
purchase a magic bottle, which ensures 
the fulrthiicnt of every wish to its pos- 
sessor, on the rather awkward condition, 
that, if not sold previously to death, for 
less than the sum it last cost, the 
wretched proprietor must become the 
prey of the insidious liend who is sup- 
posed to he contained in it. The bottle 
passes from one purclia.ser to another 
with great spirit, and is at length re.sold 
by Albert to Nicola for the “ smallest 
coin in the world and the wicked 
Spaniard, unable to get rid of it accord- 
ing to the condition, is claimed, amidst 
the liames of the Inquisition, by his 
terrible creditor. Throughout these 
incidents, Willibald — who becomes au 
agent in the sale of the bottle, purchases 
it iinconscioiisly himself, palms it off to 
a Jew, &c.— was the main support of 
the piece. Nothing could he more per- 
fect than Keeley's performance of this 
character; his perusal of the Disser- 
tation on Devils, and his 6rst sight of 
the horrible Bottlc-linp, were irresist- 
ible, both from their novtdty and na- 
ture. Mr. James Viiiing played Nicola 
with judg(*miMit and feeling, and Mr. O. 
Smith personated the imp in a manner 
that was (tiiaracteristically awful. The 
two Alisses Cawse iicted, one a woeful 
and the other a comic part, tolerably 
well, uiid sang hctlcr tlian they acted . 
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Tile music is sfatccl to Ijutc been com- 
posed by Mr. llodwell; but it u'ouM 
reflect more credit upon him tliaii it 
doeSf it' it did lud appciir to be, iti a 
;rre:it iin*iisiirc, bon owed irom Mr. 
Jiisliop. 

The other novelty is morcintcrestinj^, 
because it is more natural. The al- 
h'^ed incidents are assigned to the reign 
ot‘ terror, wlien J^oifaden^ (drownings) 
and other equally-surnrniiry modes of 
disposing eji masse of tbos<‘ who were 
suspected of not entertaining the same 
exalted notions of freedom as its terror- 
spreading advocates, \vi*re among the 
blessings ditfa'se<l by the anarchical inno- 
vations of the day. Captain J^mivet, a 
republican otlii’er, attacIuMl to a regi- 
ment employed against the Vendeaii 
royalists, having one day ve?iturcd 
alojie far into a district inhabited by 
them, is espied hy a p.irty, chased, and 
forced to seek refuge in the liumhle 
dwelling of the Avidow iMarguerite, in 
whose ubsenre he is received by her 
daughter Carline, from whom he claims 
hospitality, and to Avhoin he makes 
known !iis pressing danger. Carlinc, 
moved with compassion, conceals him 
in a corner of the room, by heaping 
over him her whole wardrobe, and has 
just completed the task when the armed 
Vendeans enter, and seek the fugitive 
to hiflict on him ail insrantaneous death. 
('aiTiiie, however, succ<*eds in saving 
his life, and he passes the night under 
the hospitable nx'f. She becomes 
<leeply enamoured, and before they part 
the next morning they exchange vows. 
An action soon after takes place be- 
tween the Veiiileans and the republi- 
cans, in whicli the former arc defeateil j 
and Carline, whose anxiety for her 
lover’s safety has iiidueed her to bc- 
c.une a witness of the I'omhat, falls into 
the hands of some of r!ie soldiers of the 
victorious party, and is conductiMl with 
»»t!ier prisom'rs to Nantes, wlierc all are 
on the next day condemned to he 
thrown into the river. She succeetls, 
however, in giving intimation of her 
danger to her republican lover, ivlio 
arrives on the quay just in time to save 
lu;r and her compaiiiuns in misfortune 


* Tlio writer of tlio play-biU (jaMliurs the .au- 
tlior ol Hie |tlav) take's notU-e ol the iireiifiralioii', 
tor tlie •lexti nf'lioii of tlic nvifadrs, ae it tlie acn of 
'lrm\ mu;'-, on { mi>i the yriso/lt, were to be iIp«.tioy- 
e-l. — like t 'le tinve|i«.| - who rail i voiit <• h um-ieiah' 
A /'‘I'hfn-'ii' .'ll ff'ileii liito tie '>■•1110 'iilln ale 


from a watery grave. The conclusion 
is, that he proclaims her as his wife,, 
heeley, as a new compulsory recruit 
into the Vendean corps, gives some 
very amusing specimens of the reluct- 
ance with wliich he commences his 
short-lived career of loyalty and arms ; 
and Miss (toward, as £iigenie, a military 
heroine, does something to deserve that 
iiaiiic. I’he piece seems to have been 
principally written for Miss Kelly; and 
the result was, that her acting produced 
ail impression ou the audience which 
overpowered the faculty of criticism ; 
she Avas applauded Avith enthusiasm. 

TUB lIAYMARlvJ'T TllEATUE. 

Improved in its accomniodations^ 
and more ganilily (if not tastefully) 
eiiihcllished in the interior, this ihcadc 
was re-opened on the Ihth of June Avith 
a liCAV comic piece in one act, called 
11 Daughter to horroAved by 

Mr. Planclie from the French. I’liis 
is an amusing trifle, of Avliich wc need 
not detail the plot, because the title 
sulHciently explains it. On the follow- 
ing evening, JNliss llartolozzi, sister to 
Madame Vestris, made lier dcfmt as 
Rosinu, in the opera of the JJarber of 
Seville. Her person is pleasing, her 
manner graceful ; her voice is clem- and 
strong, and li4*r nmsiral taste has been 
Avcll tliougli not snlliciently cultivated. 
She was favorably received, and jiro- 
mises to bo a good singer and an intel- 
ligent and lively actress. 

A light piece in one act has been re- 
ceived Avith approbation. It is styled 
the Milliners^ and is little more than a 
translation of a I\insian vaiidcvilli*. — ■ 
Mr. Vanberg, a rich hanker, marries a 
young AA'oman in liumhlc circumstances, 
ami carries her abroad. On her return 
to England, visiting her dressmaker, 
she discovers, in one of the assistants, a 
relative, to whom a clerk of her hus- 
band is attached. The banker, going 
to the same house, hides himself in a 
closet on his wife^s arrival, and over- 
hears a conversation, in Avliicli his cha- 
racter is freely handled hy Eustace, 
the girl’s lover, Ivhom he consequently 
dismisses from his service. Rut his 
lady, being informed of the situation of 
the yonng people, works upon lier hus- 
band’s pride by threatening tt) acknow- 
lege her relative, Mr. Vanberg, on. her 
pruiniso of silence, provides for them, 
and the piece ends Avitli flieir union. — 
Some of the scenes are highly humor- 
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OU8, — particiiliirly the first scene, ex- 
hibiting the interior of a “ house of 
business at the West End.” I’lie cha- 
racters, whicli were supported by Mrs. 
Hiimby, Airs. Waylelt, iMrs. T. Hill, 
Miss (ih»ver, &c. with much spirit, wore 
deservedly applauded, and a quartetto 
was encored "rii it scene was llie most 
effective, in which Clementina finds that 
her sweetheart, whom she had t.iken for 
a lord, is only an attorney’s clerk, while 
he discovers her, whom he previnuslv 
supposed to be at least as hi<fh in rank 
as n countess, to he a mere milliner. 

THK SURREY THEATRE. 

iVIu. Elliston has proved, hy the 
mode in which he has conducted this 
establishment, that he is an able maiKiger 
of the.itrical concerns. He Ins made a 
^ood choice of performances, and has 
called talent and merit into action hy 
liberal rewards. After the i\i<rbti!i‘*‘ale 
and the Raven, with the music of Wei:r|, 
had entertained the audience for many 
cvenini^s, he produced the “.Swiss Ea- 
mily” of the same composer, with 
which the fieqiienlers of this theatre 
were still more j^ralilied. It is remark- 
aide that almost all the performers in 
this opera are mere boys and girls. — 
Miss Covenev, who is the prima douna^ 
has a good conception of her character, 
and acts with force and feeding; little 
Russidl performs the part of an old 
man better than some real veterans 
would ; and Miss Fanny Woodham 
tre.ids the stage gracefully, sings sweet- 
ly, and acts correctly. 

VAUXilALL GARDENS. 

At this “fairy scene” there is a 
strange mixture of heterogeneous dis- 
jiinys and performances; but some are 


of a very amusing description. On the 
8th, a “grand Dress Fete” took place, 
for the benefit of the Spanish and Ita- 
lian refugees. It Avas attended hy 
many members of the royal family, 
and a throng of n ihility and gentry, 
each of whom p.iid a sovereign for ad- 
mission ; and the novel decorations ami 
addilionil attractions then exhibited 
were continued on the anniversary of 
the coronation. 

Several vaudevilles have been per- 
formed during the season ; one of 
Avhich, She would if she eonld^ is livcdy 
and entertaining. Tiic harlequinade 
Avhich usually follows is not very strik- 
ing; but the feats of strength and 
agility, the postures ani distortions of 
Eliing Lauro, the prince of tumblers, 
and the tricks of the Indian juggler, 
cannot he witnessed without astonish- 
ment. The concerts are Avell conducted 
by Mr. T. Cooke, and the songs are 
not borrowed, hut composed expressly 
for this establishment, in the Huiiiitcd 
Grove, Mr. (’hild hunts grotesque 
figures or phantoms through tfie shrub- 
bery. The “ Hydropyric Exhibition” 
is a mlnglLMl display of colored lire and 
variegated Avater ; it represents the 
liritish navy surrounded by water-gods, 
and the whole is illuminated hy a splen- 
did coruscation of lire. The aid of the 
pictorial art is also invited to increase 
the gratification of the attendant crowds. 
Six dioramic pictures dmirate the va- 
rious Avalks, and many cosrnorarnic 
paintings are dispersed over the gar- 
den.s. A number of balloons arc ex- 
hibited, and then sent up into the air, 
and other incentives to curiosity reward 
the attention both of the young and the 
old. 


dFasilu'onjS. 

DESCRIPTIOX OF THE FAdRAVIMiS. 

lyALKl^Q DRESS. 

This costume is formed of a Avliite batiste gown striped with pink. A deep 
flounce surrounds the border in bias, headed Avith an ornament en dents de loup. 
The body i** and the sleeves arc cn confined at the wrists by 

bracelets of dark hair clasped Avith a cameo. The hat is of Avhitc groa de jVaples\ 
with a branch of full-blown roses and their foliage placed in front ; pink and 
green ribands, forming a bow, arc attached to Ihc right side beneath the brim. 
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I'i.ir-peiiilants of yellow kid {(loves, and bliick shoes of Turkish satin, com- 
plete this eJe^aiii dress. 


Jsrayi.WG drjuss. 

This consists of ii dress of canary-yellow talTeta, with a broad oriianient of 
gauze of the sinne color, hontllonn^^ round the border; this bouillon is sur- 
iiiouiited by satin leaves, formed into separate stars, united by a rouleau of 
satin. The corsage is down the front, very neatly buttoned, and on each side 
of the bust are (ichu-rohiiigs, edged with blond. The sleeves are short, full, 
blit plain, arul arc linished round the arm by narrow rnllles of blond. The 
head-dress is formed of puHs of broad bine gauze riband, between which arc 
seen small white plumes of the most delicate kind. Long strings depend from 
the left side of tins head-dress, of blue and yellow ribands, sewn together. — 
'I’he rai-rings are. of pear-pearls, and the necklace and a convent-cross are of 
gold. On the wri.sts are bn^ad gold bracelets, fastened with a coral broocli. 

13. — The al)AYc dresses were furnished by Miss Pitu-repoint, Edward-slrect, 
Portiiian-sqtiarc. 


MOS’i'ULy CALK.SDAH OF FASHION. 

VaTmiall, a brilliant scene in itself, 
was rendered yet rnon; so by the fair 
forms ol beauty and fasliion, which, at 
the eiMiufieuceuKuit of July, added to 
its splendor, as they pared its enchant- 
ing walks, arrayed in all that elegance 
and freshness of dress, so clieenng to 
the eye, and so appropriate to tiuj sum- 
mer ‘'Cason: yet even ‘this scene now 
begins to be nearly deserted ; and, 
tbongli some fashion may still thence 
be gleaned for evening costume, we 
must resort to the watering-plaecs for 
the most correct in formation with regard 
to fashionable dress. 

Nothing prevails more for out-door 
eostunie than a dfuihic round ptderinc 
oi exi|uisitcly line ninslin, embroidered 
in feather-stitch. These beautiful but 
exp( iisive appendaijes, uith white scarfs 
of a light texture, thcemis richly striped 
ill variegated hues, form the favorite 
additions, with eanezou sjii'iicers of ein- 
hioidcred muslin, for either the carriage 
or the promeiiarle. When the eanezou 
is not emliroidered, it is generally Irirn- 
iiied with a profusion of' lace. 

In morning and sea-side bonnets, 
oH’onomy seems to be the order of the 
day. 'riiose of the cottage kind, coarse 
l.hinstahlc, and of stamped paper in 
imitation of Leghorn, are most preva- 
lent. They have a simple band of co- 
lored riband round the crown, whence 
are formed the strings which tie down 
this convenient thougri not elegant bon- 
net, In the afternoon what a contrast 
presentsitself ! IJatsof enormous mag- 
nitude, of every color Hut can be roii- 


reived, and trimmed in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, are to hi* seen in every 
walk ami in all snrts of carriages. The 
hats we have found most pleasing are 
of French udiitc satin, or i^ros dn Na» 
pli's: they are tastefully trimmed with 
the same, ami with blond; in front of 
the crown are. three very large double 
garden-{K)ppies. A beautiful hat of 
pale rose-colored i^ros do JS>tplvs is ex- 
ceedingly hecoiniiig in shajic, though 
.somewhat too large; it is placed very 
backward, but the addition of a wdiite 
veil renders it ch.innirig. A great 
quantity of riluind is used in the trim- 
ming of bonnets of silk, for the public 
walks; but there are neither feathers 
nor flowers. 'iVansjiareut hats of co- 
lored crape or of stiflened net, are some- 
times seen in carriages, ornamented 
uith light plumage. 

White dresses are now coming into 
general favor, and there certainly is no 
attire .so suited to the verd.uit scene of 
rural life. Colored tiiii.srms, p.irticu- 
larly those of piuk, with cloud-s of 
deep Modeiia-red, are much worn, as 
are also chintzes of light and unob- 
trusive colors, tigured over in patterns 
of flowers of the most variegated and 
lively hues. 

We are not pleased at the manner in 
which nur ladies' of fashion deform 
tbeinselve.s, and injure their health by 
the excessive tightening of the waist. 
Not content with that elfect which it is 
ahnust sure of producing in those who 
arc inclined to embonpoint^ tliey pad 
theinstdves till they appear Hkc bottle^ 
spiders. We cannot refrain froni cen- 
suring this fasliion. A medium, wc 
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think, lo he observed between tlie 
painful screwin^’iip of the waist, and 
the looseness of Asiatic attire. 

For eveniii'T dresses, colored crfpe 
aerophane is inneli worn over white 
satin : it i.s Iriiiinied with tulle Louillom^^ 
and the corsa<rc is in drapery. White 
j^anze dresses, strijien, are also worn. 
'J'he corsages of the latter are made 
square across the bust, and very iiiucii 
cut away fr»)in off the shoulders ; the 
sleeves an* full, and, when loiiir, are 
a !a .Marie. i>ias folds, and very broad 
hems, stitched in A'andykes over the 
dress, or oiu; broad ilonnce, foiin the 
favorite triniriiings at the borders. 

(.’aps for early inorniiig eosttime are 
of fine lace, small, of the cornette kind, 
and of a veiy becoming sliape, very 
slightly trimmed. Young persons ar- 
range ilu'ir buir u itb taste and elegance ; 
the ringlets and curls on one side are 
fuller than on the other; sometimes a 
^ew flowers arc added, and are placed 
"paringlvi hut very gracefully, among 
the tresses ; they consist chiefly of sprigs 
of jasmine, and the mountain ranun- 
culus. The ilress hats are placed very 
backward; the piifls of ribands are 
large, and bouquets are sometimes 
placed between. 'J'he berets are of 
cra])e, and are often decorated with 
small flowers. 

The prevailing colors for berets, bats, 
and bonnets, arc rose-color, bortensia, 
green of every slnule, slate-c<dor, and 
etbcrial blue ; for <lresses and pelisses, 
mignonette-leaf-greeii, stone-color, corn- 
flower-blue, and pink. 


MODES HARIS IKNNES. 

The canezou muslin spencer, so pre- 
valent in out-door costume at this sea- 
son, is of very fine jaconot, and is laid 
in a multiplicity of small plaits; it is 
reckoned most fashionable to wear with 
it a silk petticoat of the most striking 
color. The pelerines arc chiefly of 
lullc. Scarfs are >vorii at Vauxball 
and Ranebigb, of white gauze; the 
ends richly striped and figured over 
with cherry-colored butterflies. A lilac- 
colored cambric peliss^ embroidered 
with white, with a plaited white muslin 


pelerine, is a favoiitc dress fur the nam- 
ing walk.* . 

On hats of stamped puper, in iinif.. 
tion of chip, are pUicrd full wreaths o* 
various llijwers ; these wreaths are 
piaff'd in a zig-z:ig form, and at eaeh 
angle is a rosetie of gauze riband, 
figured o>er in flowers. On s»»me chip 
bats is seen a crescent formed nf ebip, 
and placed in an oblique direction on 
the crown. Iloiiiul tliis crescent are 
twisted bliie-bells, corn-popjiies, and 
other field-flowers, and, to eacli point of 
it, a rosette is atlficbed. 

The ilresses are of nnislin with Ara- 
bic patterns, fr dead-pur are ^ and for 
the promenade. One very broad liem 
distinguishes these di'i'sses. The petti- 
coats are worn very short; tlie favorite 
corsage is h I' Rdith^ and the ln>r(ler of 
t!ie skirt is trimmed with one deep 
flounce. At Kimu's benefit, almost 
every lady was in white, either in 
muslin or organdy ; siiriie wore {irros de 
JVapleSf and a few wane dressed in co- 
lored iruislin. 

The last berets that have appeared 
are only fitted for full dress. Small 
dress hats of wdiite chip, quite round, 
and placetbvery backward, are favorite 
evening bead-dresses ; they are onia- 
moited with colored gauze ribands and 
feathers correspt Hiding. Small blornl 
caps, trimmed with ribands and flowers, 

S liced the boxes on the last night of 
can’s performance. 

The hair is arranged in a very simple 
but eleg.int style. Dress hats are placed 
so backward, that thej' rise vertically 
above the forehead. Liuier tlic brim is 
a cordon of flowers, ivliicb crossi's the 
bail- ill front, cn buudenu^ and is termi- 
nated at each end by a puff of ribaml. 
In full dress, some coronet wreaths have 
been seen on the hair, composed of 
marabout feathers, separated by silver 
lilies of the valley. ISomc young ladies 
adorn their hair W'itli wreaths a la 
Ceres: these are composed of a variety 
of field-flowers, ibickly gioiiped. 

* Our tai«iteful reat]»*r‘!, v e trust, will be pleased 
with the Knifravinir annexed, which repieseiita a 
P.irisiHii Atl/e attnrtl tur the promenade The 
HiOMt sti ikiiijf parts of her dress are, a robe ot 
jaronot mudin, a pelciincof tulle, and a hat of 
plaited stiaAV. 
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n l UTU^i. 

Sons 1o liuly Ann Coki" anil the i.nly 
of ^'irc-;uiiTiir<il Sir K. Kin;rfand to flK! 
nive.s of eolonrl Mayne, Mr. N, Elli- 
son, Mr. P. S. li. (Iron fell, Mr. L. 
11 anbury of Ckiplon, Mr. T. Anderson 
ofClapluni, eaptain [f. U. Henderson, 
Mr. 11. II. Sne>d. iMv. E. G. Mac- 
Nujrliten, and Mr. G. Dimsdale. 

Twins to lady Jane Peel. 

l)an;jliters lo lady Jane lYodehouse 
and la<iy Gome wall, and to tlie wives of 
nv.ijor-ireneral (h»okson, IMr. H. \V. 
Wynn (envoy at ('openIiu^»’cn), the bon. 
G. Dawson, Dr. (irali.irn of Jl.itb, Mr. 
T. Hlayney of Evesham, the rev. 
Mr. Dnilield, and iMr. Lucas of Eins- 
biiry-s])iiare. 

M J n R I A Cm E s. 

Lord Tkynjia.m, to i\fiss Sarah Bra- 
bazon. 

Mr. E. J. Keene, to Miss Eniina Da- 
venport ot llanipstead. 

Ga plain llawdon, to lady (^re- 
morne. 

.Mr. li. Ward, of Whiudiall, to ]\lrs. 
Lewin of (Uvendish-square, 

Mr. J. Malcolmson,io Miss Battye of 
Kensin^rton. 

Mr. 11. Willoughby, to MissGwynnc 
of Teignmoutlj. * 

M r. Ilrownliiw, M.P^ to Miss 
Jane Mau-neii of Barra, ; 

The rev, .S. Gurwei^, of Frornc, to 
r^Irs Davies, 

Mr. R. Saurin, ilcpbow to the mar- 
quis of Tiioiiunitl, to laily Mary 
Ryder. 

Mr. C. (Tlftnarke, to ^liss Novelb^. 

Mr. J. 'E. Saunders to Mrs. Baker 
of Worcester. 


i\1r. John Birnct, of Pentonvillc, to 
Miss Sarah Di.\on of Fitzr-jy-sq«iare. 

Mr. J. Hayward, to Misr> Goodsoti 
of Garnberwefl. 

Dr. Aldcrson, to Miss Bertlioii. 

Eugene «le la Rive, to the eldest 
daughter of the late Dr. Marcet, 

Mr. W. Watkins, of Horsham, to 
Miss Wi nek worth. 

Mr L. IL Ghrindlor, of Islington, to 
■VI iss Margaret Street. 

DEA r IIS, 

Du. CiiAULEs Manners Sutton, 
arehbisho}» of Ganterbury. 

Mr. 3’. Divet, M P. 

General the bon. G. Hope. 

Lieurenant-gcneral Mar-intyre. 

At Baliiani, Mrs. Earn.shaw. 

At Fulham, Mr. IM. Bnrchcll. 

At Stepney, from the. effect of light- 
ening, Mr. V\L Dowell, in the service otl^ 
the India company. 

Mr. Woollett, of (diiselhiirst. 

]Vlr. J. Gihson, of Hackney. 

At Bermondsey, Mr. Istdin. 

At VVest-Brixton, Mrs. Sp»*ncer. 

At Whiltoi), the reiiet of Mr. G. 
Gostliiig. 

Found drowned in a lisli-pond, the 
rev. Rolu'it Loxam. 

Drowned while hutliiug near Graves- 
end, Mr. J. Pugh, of the tirm of Pugli 
and Bed man. 

Tiie second daughter of the late Sir 
G, Gliad. 

From illness occasional by long-con- 
tinued work and sedentary cordinement 
in the service of a dress-maker, Miss 
Gatliarine Aram, at the age of 19 
years. 

The dowager countess of Suffolk, 

The widow of colonel Seymour. 


5 ” ANSWERS TO GORRESPONDENTS. 

EUZA-.S poem is too long for onr pages. If ire should insert it. we must 
divide It ; and the inconvenience ol a continuation would be more felt in this case 

lm“brork delay.” PO«‘fy. would 

he Uvcol lections of a SchooW.irl are trifling, tlihagh the vivacity of some 

parts woutd almost atone lor the frivolity of Others. * * 

no f’*® «'>*'<!»* they he.ir, if thev have 

m point, and those winch J. W. lus sent, arc not only pointless, hut absurd. 

Willi.n,! ** *'•*''**'“ gentleman will compress the intended liiography of Waltev 

*weptol ’ >>« "ill 1)« 
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Tliis day is published, 8vo<, price 6r., 

T he consistency of the 

DIVINE CONDUCT IN UEVEAL- 
, I NO THE DOCTRINES OF REDEMP- 
TION. 

Paht the Second, being the HULSEAN 
LECTURES for tlie Year IS 13. By 
Hknhy Alford, M.A., Vicar of Wynies- 
wold, Ijeicesteishiro, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

Cambridge : J. and J. J. Deiohton. 
T^ondon : G. F. and J. Rivington. 


lUUD’S iNTKLLliierUAb I’OWKtl'^, «Y 
WllItillT. 

In lar<4(! volume fl\u.,piIco 128. in cloUi,^ 

r^SSAYS on the INTELLEC- 
_rii TliAL POWERS of MAN; to 
wliirb is annexed an Analysis of Aristotle's 
Logic, by Thomas Reid, D.D., F.U.S., 
Profev;sor of Moral Pliiloiopliy in tlie Uni- 
vrrsify of Glasgow. A new edition, with 
Notes, Sectional Heads, Questions for Exa- 
mination, Translations of all the Classical 
Qnotafions, and a Synoptical Table of Con- 
lonfs, by tlie Rev. G. N. Wright, M. A, 

* Wlint a cratifj ing c\ulence of the gtoatU of a 
pure and moral taste in society docs the republic 
eaiioii of such a work as I'rolessor Uuid’s aft'oid !’ 

TiOiidoii : Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, 
Cbcapside, and sold by all o.tber BouksellcrH. 


P opular works by 

F. DE PORQUKT. 

* The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted iu 
llui UMchinit of l.inguagos is borne out by the flm 
metaphysical minds, aud the first of aehol.astic a»i- 
thorhies, from John Limke ur Roger Aseliam down- 
wards.' — Educaliwml Magusinr, 

Coiirersatioiis Parisiennes. 3r. Cul. 
LeTresor, German tlitto, Italian ditto. 

Latin ditto. 3s. Gd, each. 

Petit Secretaire. 3s. Gd. 

First Freiicli Reading-Book. 2s. Gd, 

First German ditto. 3s. Gd, 

First Italian ditto. 3s Gd. 

Parisian Grammar. 3s. Gd. 

Parisian Phraseology. 2s. Gd, 

Histoirede Napoleon. 5s. 

Modern French Spelling. 2s. Gd. 

French Dictionary. 5s. 

Italian Phrase-Bottk. 3s. Gd, 

Histoire de France. 4s. Gd. 

Histoire d'Angleterre. 4s. Gd. 

Foreign and English Ready Reckoner of 
Moneys. Weights, and Measures, for all 
Parts of Europe. 2s. Gd. 

London ; Fenw ick de Pobqoet, 11, Ta- 
vistock Street, Covent Garden j and all 
Booksellers. 

Q, Rev, No, 142. 


On the dlstof March, 1S43, will be published, Svo., 
price Is., the First Num^r of n monthly {Hiri- 
odical, ciHitled 

rpHE ARTIST’S and AMA- 

JL TEUR’S MAGAZINE; a work de- 
voted to the Interests of the Arts of Design 
ofid the Cultivation of Taste. Edited by ' 
E. V. Rippincklle. 

No productions of human ingeoiilty have lieen 
honoured with .a larger sh.\vo of Ihc api>rol>atiun 
and esteem of liberal and enlightened men of all 
ages, and. as a means by which ]ileasui» and in- 
stnietiun are conveyed, luive higher claims to thu ' 
hoitmgo of mankiiid, than the Arts of Ranting and 
Sculpture: but while these arts have been the 
theme of pr.iise and tlie olijeets ot .idmiralion, less 
li.is been dune to f.icilitate the study of them than 
of any other branch of relined and nsel'ul know- 
ledge ; so that, in their higher attributes, in their 
natuTc, inll nonce, and ciaiini., they are f.ir less ge- 
iierully understood than anbjeels of similar iiilerost 
and imporhinee. 

The principal ohject of the pinieeted work is to 

OPKN AX KKFieiKNI SOURCK OF IVFOUVI VTION OU the 
siibji'ct of the Fine Aits, Riiuting, .*<cul|)lui'c, and 
Architecture, ami thus to iitLwnipt lu lelonu, eiilli- 
Viite, and reline the public tnste. 

The mcaua pnposed arc a vaiied <iei-ii's of \daiii 
and eompreliensive Fsi>ay‘' given in .i popular rorin, 
with Di.igruins. llliistr.nioiis, and inigin.il Designs. 

(.Wsidenng Hie iuadequ.icy of sueb means of 
insti-itcliou us me at present open to ilio imbhc, 
there is atiiindant re.ison to hope ilinttlie exeentinn 
of the projected plan w id be utlended with highly 
useful and impoitaul results. 

This work, under the sanction of the more com- 
preheasiTO title, ‘ Fine Arts,* w ill oceabiunally olfer 
remarks and examples of Poetry, .lud i»eihai>H 
Kssays and Notices on Music and the Disinia, as 
matters closidy allied with the Aits of Design ; and 
it^w ill contain (in parts) — 

A Dissertation on the Subject of T.i»te — An Oii- 
ginal Ifyjpotliesis of lleanly^Aii lav t> '.tig.itioii of 
the Merits of Ancient and Moilein .\rt— Present 
Condition of Art, Foreign nnd Native — Piospeets 
of ISritish Art— ^Thcory and Prnetie.* of Ail — Ap- 
plication of the Fine to the LVfiil Aits. 

Lighter matter W'ill be added, nnd will ,ippc.ir 
under the title of ' Gossipiiigs wiili a P.iinter.’ 
wliich may I'ossiht.v embrace some of tlio topics 
and occurrences of the d.ay. AU i, ‘ A Foiii Yems’ 
llesideneein Italy,' by thu Kditor. 

It is likewise intemled that ‘The Arli'd's .and 
Amiiteur’bMngaaine’ shall contain epitomised tiiiiis- 
latlous from foreign, luieiciit, and rare w'orks on the 
subject of Art, siieh as are itnaeccssilde to the 
general rcailcr, both from Uieir liigh price and the 
lungiingt>s in which they are written. 

%• 'The Prospectus, detailing the plan of the 
work, may l>e oblained oiiatis of ull IxMikHollois. 

Loudon : Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans. 


Fublislied this day, fiep. Svu., ks. cloth, 

L ectures on the British 

and AMERICAN CONSTITU- 
TIONS ; n Comparative View of ihe Con- 
stitutions of Great Britain and the United 
State# of America. In Six lAictuves. By 
P, F. Aiken, Advocate. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; 
and Hamilton nnd Co. Bristol: Strong. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. Dublin: A. 
Milliken. 
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WORKS IN RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 

• PUBLISHED BY MU. MU UR AY. 


A CHARGE, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 

Eifter, at liis I’rierinial Vislfatioii iti June, July, August, and Septeniber, IS 12. 
By the BISHOP of EXETER. New Kdition, Fcap. Svo. 2^. 

II. T 

On the UNITY of the CHURCH. Ry HENRY 

EDWARD MANNING, Archdeacon of Chichester. Svo., 10#. 6r/. 

tir. 

A CHARGE, delivered at the Ordinary Visitations of the 

Archdeaconry of Ciilchcster, in July, 1811 and 1812. By ARCHDEACON MANNING. 
Rvo., 3*. (id. 

IV. m 

ILTJJSTRATTONS of the IJTURGY and RITUAL of tho 

CHURCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND, being Sermons and Discourses Keleete<l 
from eminent Divines of the Seventeenth Coiitiiry. By Rev. JAMES BUO(»DEN, M.A. 
3 VO Is. jio-.t Svo., 27«. 

V. 

CHURCH PRINCIPLES considered in their RESULTS. 

Ily tlic Higlit Hnti. W. K. GLAD.STONE, M.l*. Svo., 12*. 

'riio STATE hi its RELATIONS witli the CHUPCH. Ry 

llic Higlit Hon. W. K. GLADSTONK, M.l*. FourU, mtion. 2 vols. 8vo., 18*. 

vit. 

RTRIdCAL RESEARCHES In PALESTINE, MOUNT 

SINAI, Kt.il Alt.\ltlA I’KTH.KA, liping a .Toiiriiul of Travols miderfukcii in referciirc 
fu llililii'al Gcugra]iliy. Hy Hov. Dr. IIOIUN.SON. With new Maps and Plans. 3 vols. 
Svo., 1.1*. 

'I'lie RELIGION of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, derived 

IVoni Sculptures and Moiiumcnt.s still existing, compared with Ancient Antlinrs. By Sir 
(i AUDNER Wll J5.INSON. With nutuerous Plates, Nc. 3 vols. Svo., 3/. .'l.'f. 

.TOURNEY through ARARIA PETIIA^A, to ]\IOUNT 

.SINAI and the KXCAVATKD CITY of I'KTllA, tlic KDOM of the Piopliccics. Uy 
iM. LEON DK L'VBORDK. Second Edit iQ?i. I*liite3, Woodcuts, and Jlap^. 8vo., l 

VERACITY of tho 1 'TVe" BOOKS of MOSES. Ry Rev. 

J. J. BLl'NT. l*o.st 8vo., 5#. (id. 

VERACITY of the OLH TESTAMENT. From the Con- 

cliLsioii of the IVntateuch to the Opening of the Prophets. By Rev. J. J. BLUNT. 
Post 8 VO., Cs. Gd. 

\fi. 

The POPES of EOME» during the ICth and 17th Ccnturic.^. 

Their rOLITICAI, and KCCLESIASTICAT, HISTORY; Ily LEOPOLD RANKE. 
'J raiislaled from the German by SARAH AUSTIN. Second Ediiiotu 3 vols. Svo., 3()4r. 

xiir. 

HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of Christ 

to the Extinction of Piigauisiu in tlic Roman Empire. By Rev. H. H. MILMAN, 
3 vols. 8vo., 3(1^. 
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OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


The antiquity of the ancient wooden 
bridge erected over the Thames has given 
rise to much controversy ; Stow and other 
authorities making mention of its existence 
in the vear 994 , when Swegen or Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, besieged tlie city of Lon- 
don both by land and water. We may, 
however, collect with certainty, from the 
Saxon annals, that no bridge existed at 
London in the year 993 , Aniaf the Dane 
having in that year sailed up the Thames 
with a fleet of ninety-three ships, and 
ravaged the country on both sides. This 
invasion could scarcely have been suc- 
cessful, had there been a bridge over the 
river, as there can be little doubt that the 
citizens of London might have fortitied it 
in such a manner as to obstruct the pas- 
sage. From these circumstances, which 
are confirmed by other probabilities, it 
would appear that the first wooden bridge 
at London was erected in the reign of 
Etheldred, towards the year 1016 , when 
Cnut, King of Denmark, caused an ex- 
tensive canal to be cut on the south side 
of the Thames, for the purpose of carry- 
ing his ships through to the west side of 
the bridge. 

From a special charter of Henry I., 
granted to Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, 
for exempting the manor of Alcestone 
and other lands from the expenses attend- 
ing the construction, repairs. See. of the 
wooden bridge of London, it appears that 
all such charges were supported by the 
public. As early as the asd of Henry I., 
certain lands were appropriated for the 
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repairs of the bridge, a gift of five shi/ling* 
per annum having been made from the 
same, by Thomas Arden, to the monks of 
Bermondsey. 

In the year 1136 , the wooden bridge 
was totally consumed by Arc; and another 
which hud been constructed fell into 
such a state of decay, in 1163 , that the 
king (Henry I.) ordered it to he rebuilt 
under the inspection of Peter, chap- 
lain or curate of St. Mary Cole-cbiirch, 
and who, in those days, was celebrated 
for his skill in architecture. These con- 
tinual expenses at' length became bur- 
densome to the people, who, when the 
lands appropriated for repairs fell short 
of their produce, were taxed to make up 
the deflcicncies : it was accordingly re- 
solved that a stone bridge should be con- 
structed, a little to the west of the old 
wooden fabric. This undertaking was 
commenced in the 22d Henry I., under 
the management of Peter, tlic curate 
above mentioned, who received great 
encouragement and patronage ; the king 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury having 
contributed the sum of one thousand 
marks towards the accomplishment of 
the design. We And, however, that in 
the third year of King John, Peter cither 
died, or, in consequence of his advanced 
age and inArraities, became wholly inca- 
pable of Anishing his task. According to 
the opinion of most of our antiquaries, 
the completion of the work was intrusted 
to the care of Scrle Mercer, William 
Almaine, and Benedict Botewrite, mcr- 
1 . 
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rhants; by whom, in the year ia09, was 
tenninnted the building of the first stone 
bridge at London. We are, moreover, 
told by the authors referred to, that “ the 
master mason of this ('I’cat work not only 
erected the chapel here, but likewise en- 
dowed the same for two priests, four 
clerks/* &c. This chapel, dedicated to St. 
Thomas, was a handsome Gothic struc- 
ture, built on the east side of the bridge. 
It had an entrance from the river as well 
as from the si reel, and was beautifully 
paved with black and white marble. Jn 
the centre of it was a sepulchral inomi- 
ment, seven feet and a half by four, under 
which, according to Stow, Peter of Cole- 
church was interred. In the year 
the chapel and its appurtenances were 
given by Henry III. to the master, bre- 
thren, and sisters of St. Katharine, near 
the Tower of London, for the term of five 
years. So many chantries wci*c subse- 
quently added, that in the twenty-third of 
Henry Vl., four chaplains were attached 
to it, who were chiefly supported by cha- 
ritable legacies. 

Notwithstanding the sums expended 
in the construction of the stone bridge, 
such was its ruinous condition in 1280 
(about seventy years after its termination), 
that the citizens of liomlon were obliged 
to petition bklward I. to order a grant 
for its repair. Its dilapidated state was 
in a great measure atlnlnuable to a eala- 
initoiis fire which broke out in Southwark 
four 3 ears after the bridge was fiiiislied. 
Multitudes rudicd out of London to assist 
in extinguishing the flames, which iinfo.-- 
timatcly seized on the opposite cud, and 
thus enclosed the crowd literally between 
two fires. It was calculated that upwards 
of three thousand persons perished in the 
devouring element, or were drowned by 
overloading the boats which ventured to 
their assistance. In addition to the ruin 
caused by this di.'^astcr, five arches of the 
bridge were destroyed by the ice and 
floods after the great frost of 1282. In 
consequence of these various calamities, 
Edward, in the ninth year of his reign, 
“ granted to the bridge-keeper a brief or 
license to ask and receive the charity of 
his well-disposed subjects throughout the 
kingdom, towards repairing the same” 
[the bridge]. And in the ensuing year, “his 
majesty issued out other letters patent for 
taking customs or toll of all conunoditics 
in London, iq be applied to the repairs of 
the bridge ; viz. ol every man on foot 


bringing merchandize or otlicr things sale- 
able, and passing over the said bridge, 
and he taking himself to other parts, one 
farthing ; of every horseman passing that 
bridge, and he taking himself to other 
parts as aforesaid, with merchandise or 
other saleable things, one penii}'; of every 
saleable pack carried and passing over ihe 
bridge, one halfpenny.” 

According to the measurement made 
in 172.5, the stone bridge of London was 
915 feet long, 4^1 feet high, and 73 feet 
wide; but, as houses were erected on 
each sale, the pahsage between was not 
more than 2.’3 feet in width. A curious 
tradition formerly [irevailcd with regard 
to the foundation of the bridge, whieh 
was vulgarly supposed to have been laid 
upon woolpacks. At the period of its ori- 
ginal construction, a tax had been levied 
on wool, in order to defray a portion of 
the expenses ; and hence, probably, arose 
the mistake. In one part was a draw- 
bridge, protected on the north side by a 
strong tower, the building of which was 
commenced in 142(). From the summit 
of the tower were usually exposed the 
heads of those who had fallen cither by 
the axe or by the sword during the va- 
rious party feuds which in former times 
agitated tlie kingdom. Amongst other 
appalling exhibitions of this sort, were 
displayed the heads of several individuals 
who had been executed for their refusal 
to acknowledge Henry VIII. as supreme 
head of the eluircii of England. The first 
who suffered under the act by whieh that 
monarch was so constituted, were some 
Carthusian monks of tlie Charier House, 
with their prior, John Houghton. The 
most eminent of those who perished on 
this occasion were Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas? lore. From an interesting work 
written by Hall, uiid entitled T/ic Life 
and Death of that renowned John Fix/tcr, 
Bishuy of London, we extract the follow- 
ing curious passage : — 

“ The next day, after his burying, the 
head being parboyled, was prickeil upon 
a pole, and set on high upon London 
Bridge, among the rest of the holy Car- 
thusians* heads that suffered death lately 
before him. And here I cannot omit to 
declare unto you the miraculous sight of 
the head, which, after it had stood up the 
space of fourteen dayes upon the bridge, 
could not be perceived to waste nor con- 
sume; neither for the weather, whieh 
then was very hot ; neither for the par- 
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boy ling ill hot water, but grew daily 
iVesher and fresher, so that in his liferinie 
he never looked so well ; for his checks 
being beautified with a comely red, the 
face looked as though it had beholden 
the people passing by, and would have 
spoken to them ; which many took for a 
miracle that Almighty God was pleased 
to show above the course of nature in 
this [irescrving the fresh and lively colour 
in his face, surpassing the colour he had 
being alive, whereby was noted to the 
vvorhl the innocence and Iiolinesse of this 
blessed father, that thus innocently was 
content to lose his head in defence of 
lii.s mother the Holy Catholiqiic Church 
of Christ. Wherefore, the people coming 
daily to see this strange sight, the passage 
over the bridge was so stopped with their 
going and coming, tliat almost neither 
cart nor horse could passe; and there- 
fore, at the end of fourteen daies, the 
executioner was commanded to throw 
downc the head in the night-time, into the 
river of Thames ;and in the place thereof 
was set the head of the most blessed and 
constant martyr, Sir Thomas More, his 
companion and fhliow in all bis troubles, 
who suffered his passion the 6'tli of July 
next following.” 

With regard to the relique of tlic cele- 
brated chancellor, the circumstances re- 
lated are scarcely less extraordinary. Jn 
his life, written by his great grandson 
Thomas More, and printed London, 172(5, 
it is affirmed that “ the hayres of his head 
being almost gray before his martyrdomc, 
they seemed afterwards, as it were, rea- 
(lisli or yellow.” The daughter of Sir 
Thomas More is said to have preserved 
his head iu a leaden ease, aiul to have 
ordered its interment with her ovvn body 
in the Roper vault, under a chapel ad- 
joining St. Dunslan’s, Canterbury. 

In H71, Thomas Falconbridgc, com- 
monly called the Bastard, besieged the 
gate, bridge, and buildings, but was 
gallantly repulsed by the citizens. At 
that period, the houses on the brivlgc 
were few in number ; but afterwards, 
in tlie time of Stow the antiquary, both 
sides were built up, so that the whole 
length presented the appearance of 
a large street. The bridge consisted of 
twenty arches of unequal dimensions, but 
all sufficiently capacious to permit vessels 
of considerable burden to pass under 
them with goods. Nevertheless the dan- 
gerous passage through them, gave rise 


to many proverbs and quaint sayings, 
amongst which may be mentioned the 
following: — “ If London Bridge had 
fewer eyes, it would sec Cir better; ” and 
also another, which is quot(3d in Ray’s 
Ciwiphnt CoUeciim of English Proverbs, 
London, 1787. — London Bridge was 
made for wise men to go over, and fools 
to go under.” The nurncrons piers, too, 
and the extension of the sic Hint's in- 
tended for the preservation of thefoiind- 
ation-jiiles, greatly obstructed tlie course 
of the water, anil increased the rapidity 
of the stream. The houses on each side 
of the bridge projecting in a most fright- 
ful manner, gave an appearance of de- 
formity to the arches, and in many places 
concealed them altogctlu^r. In this state 
of things, it may be easily conceived that 
accidents frequently occurred, both to the 
boats passing under the bridge, and to the 
inmates of the houses. An act of the 
highest intrepidity and lunnanity is re- 
corded of Edmund Osborne, ancestor to 
the Duke of Leeds, and who, in IS.’JG, 
was apprentice to Sir William Hcw(3t, a 
cloth-worker residing iu one of the houses 
oil the bridge. A maid-servant care- 
lessly playing with the infant daughter of 
her master, at the window of an upper 
story, the child suddenly sprung from her 
arms, and fell into the river. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, Osborne plunged 
into the water, and, being an expert 
swimmer, soon brought the infant in 
safety to the arms of the grateful father. 
The courage of the apprentice was not 
without its recompense, as, several years 
afterwards, Sir William rejected many 
advantageous proposals of marriage for 
hib daughter, and, with her hand, be- 
stowed her immense fortune on her gal- 
lant preserver. Osborne became ShcrilF 
of London in 1575, and Lord Mayor in 
1.^82. 

In the year 1582, a Dutchman, named 
Peter Morice, constructed a water-engine , 
for the supply of Thames water to the 
citizens of London ; who, says Maitland, 
in his Hulory of London, “ granted him 
a lease for five hundred years, at the 
yearly rent of ten shillings, for the use 
of the Thames water, and one arch and a 
place for fixing his mill upon.” In 1710, 
“ the property was sold to one Richard 
Soums, citizen and goldsmith, who divided 
the whole properly into three hundred 
shares, at five hundred pounds each share, 
and made it a company.” 
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It has been stated, though, we believe, 
on (questionable authority, that during the 
terrible plague of 1665, the inhabitants of 
the bridge were free from its ravages. 
This circumstance was attributed to the 
ceaseless rushing of the river beneath. 

London Bridge suffered greatly from 
the disastrous hre of 1666, the build- 
ings on it having been totally consumed, 
with the exception of the chapel and 
a few houses at the south end, which 
had been built during the reign of King 
John. Within five ycar^ after this cala- 
mitous occurrence, the north end was 
completely rebuilt; and, in five years 
more, the south end also was finished. 
In the year 1722, the old drawbridge was 
taken up, precisely on the fiftieth anni- 
versary from the period of its construc- 
tion. On the same day a new one was 
commenced, and tenninated in less than 
five days. The gate at the south end was 
again damaged by fire in 1725: it was 
rebuilt in the year 1728, at the e.xpense 
of the city. 

During the years 1756' and 1758, va- 
rious Acts of Parliament were passed to 
improve and widen the passage both over 
the bridge and throrigh tlu^ arches. A 
temporary wooden bridge having been 
erected for the accommodation of the 
public during the progress of the improve- 
ments which had been ordered, the houses 
on the old bridge were (Icmolishcd ; the 
width of the street in the centre was in- 
creased from 2.7 feet to 31 feet; and on 
each side was raised a stone pavement, 


seven feet in breadth, for the convenience 
and security of foot passengers. The two 
centre arches of the bridge were thrown 
into one, by which means the passage of 
boats, &c. was greatly facilitated. These 
measures were imperatively required in 
consequence of numerous accidents, by 
which, at different periods, several thou- 
sand lives hud been lost. 

On the 4th of July, 1823, the Royal 
assent was given to An Act for the re- 
building of London Bridge, and for tlic 
improving and making suitable approaches 
thereto.” It was determined to retain 
the old bridge till the completion of itsy 
successor, tlic site of which was fixed at 
about 100 feet westward of the old (‘di- 
fice, St. Saviour’s Church staniling above 
it. On the I5th of March, 1824, the first 
]>ile of the work was driven near the 
southern end of the old bridge, opposite? 
the arch culled the second lock from tiu? 
Surrey shore, at the east end of the coffer 
dam, of which it formed a part. On the 
15th of June, in the following year, the 
first stone of the new bridge was laid by 
the Lord Mayor (Alderman John Gar* 
ratt), in presence of Ilis Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, the Court of Alder- 
men, a large party of the Common Coun- 
cil, anti several personages of distinction. 
Our limits prevent us from entering into 
minute details of this interesting cere- 
iiiony ; hut the reader who desires a more 
particular nccouut, may derive much gra- 
tification by referring to the “ Chronicles 
of London Bridge, by an Antiquary.” 
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THE TURKISH ASIRASSADOR, AND KOSCI- 
USKO. 

One evening at Lady ’s wc met a 

party, consisting chiefly of ambassadors 
from different nations, and other strangers, 
I had not long entered the room when 
our hostess led me up to the Turkish 
ambassador, and desired me to ** make 
the agreeable to him.” — “ Can he spcsik 
French?” said 1. — “ No, but here is a 
gentleman who will interpret between 
\ou.” At the .same time she introduced 


to me a gentleman in an Asiatic costume, 
and 1 readily seated myself by the Turk, 
lie was a little elderly man, splendidly 
attired in the dress of his country ; and I 
prepared to answer his questions. One 
of tliem was, how long 1 had been in 
Paris ; and when iiiy reply, " A few days 
only,” was repeated to him, he said, not 
very gallantly, “ that he concluded so, 
from my complexioriy'^ which, I was very 
conscious, was tanned by the broiling heat 
of the sun on the recent journey, to a red 
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brown. At last we ceased to converse 
through our interpreter, and substituted 
vigils tor words. For instance, he took 
Ian, and made me understand that he 
wanted to know what I called it; and 
1 tried to make him comprehend that 
it w'us fan in Euglisli, and eveutalt in 
French. He then pronounced its namo 
ill Turkish ; and I was learning to speak 
it after him, wdicn I was interrupted by 
my husband, who, with a glowing cheek 
and sparkling eye, exclaimed, “ Come 
hither! Look, there is General Kosci- 
usko!”— Yes, we did see Kosciusko; 
“ Warsaw’s last champion !” he who had 
been wounded almost to death in defend- 
ing his country against her merciless in- 
vaders ; while (to borrow the strong, 
expressive figure of the poet) — 

Wiiile Freedom shriek’das Ko<iciiiskof'ell !’* 
fristantl}^ forgetting the ambassador, 
and, I fear, the proper restraints of polite- 
ness, 1 took my Imsband’s arm, and ac- 
coni])anied him to get a nearer view of 
the Polish patriot, so long the object to 
me of interest and admiration. I had so 
often contemplated a print of him in his 
i\)lisli dress, which hung in my own room, 
that r thought 1 should liave known him 
iigain any where ; but whether it was ow- 
ing to the difierenec of dress, I know not, 
but I saw little or no resemblance in him 
to the picture. He was not much above 
the middle height, had high cheek-bones, 
and his features were not of a distiii- 
guisheil cast, with the exception of his 
eyes, which were fine and expressive, and 
he had a high healthy colour. His fore- 
head was covered by a curled auburn 
w ig, much to my vexation, as I should 
Iiavc liked to have seen its honourable 
sear. But liis appearance was pleasing, 
his coimteiiance intellectual, his carriage 
dignificil; and we were very glad when 
our obliging hostess, by introducing us, 
gave us an opportunity of entering into 
conversation witli him. He spoke English 
as well as we did, and with an English 
accent. On our expressing our surprise 
at tliis unusual circumstance, he said he 
had learned English in America. The 
tone of his voice was peculiar, and not 
pleasing. However, it was Kosciusko 
who spoke, and we listened with interest 
and pleasure ; though, at this distance of 
time, I am unable to say on what subject 
we conversed. What I am going to r&r 
late, however, it was not likely that 1 
should forget. 


IJV 

During the course of the evening, while 
I was standing at some distance, but look- 
ing earnestly at him, and speaking to some 
one in his praise, contrasting, as 1 believe, 
his unspotted i>atriotistit with the then 
suspected integrity of Bonafiarte, he sud- 
denly crossed the room, and, coming up 
to me, sail I, " I am sure you were speak- 
ing of me, and I wish to know what you 
were saying.” — “1 dare not toll yon,” 
replied I. — “ Was it so severe, then V” — 
" I bade him ask niy companion.” And on 
hearing her answ'cr, he thanked me, in a 
tone of deep feeling. " I have a favour 
to beg of you,” said he: “ f am told that 
you are a writer: pray do write some 
verses on me; a quatrain (four lines) 
will bo sufficient : will you oblige me V ” 
I told him I could rarely write extempore 
verses, and certainly not on such a sub- 
ject, as I should wish to do it all the jiis- 
t»cc possible. “ Well, then,” said he, 
“ I \\ ill await your pleasure.” I saw him 
again only once before I returned to Eng- 
land; but the next time that his birth- 
day was commemorated at Paris, i wrote 
some verses on the occasion, and sent 
them to him by a private hand. What 
they were 1 know not, as I have no copy 
of them. But if f had T should not pre- 
sume to insert them here. I shall now 
indulge myself with giving the following 
brief extract of the life of the Hero of 
Poland: — 

Thaddciis Kosciusko, who was born 
about the year 1 752, was even more cele- 
brated for his devotion to the independ- 
ence of his country than for his exploits 
in arms, lie was of a good tlioiigh not 
an Qjmlent fiunily, and was educated at 
the school for cadets in Warsaw, where 
he made such progress in drawing and 
mathematics, that he was one of the four 
piqiils chosen to travel in foreign lands at 
the expense of the nation, in order to per- 
fect their education and talents. 

Kosciusko went into France, passed 
several years there in study, and returned 
to his country rich in varied knowledge. 
He then obtained the command of a com- 
pany, and intended to pursue his career 
m the Polish army, when the conse- 
quences of an unfortunate attachment to 
the daughter of a field-marshal forced 
him to quit his country. He sailed for 
North America, which had just shaken 
off the yoke of England, and distinguished 
hiinselt as the adjutant of Washington, in 
the war waged by the new state against 
* 1. :i 
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the motlier country. Having earned and 
received the order of Cincinnatiis, he re- 
turned to Poland, where he lived in retire- 
ment till 1789. At this epoch he was 
j)roiiiotcd to the grade of major-general 
bv the Diet, who were then making vain 
efforts to restrain the influence of foreign 
powers. 

Kosciusko was as yet but little known, 
but, in 1792, the alUiir at Dubrinka, 
where he defended, during six lujur.s, 
Avith only 400i) men, a post attacked by 
1.5,000 Russians, actpiired him consider- 
able reputation. During that year he 
obtained equal ilistinction in the cam- 
paign, w'hicli he made under the young 
Poniatow ski ; but the w eakness of Stanis- 
laus rendered the most generous efforts 
useless. This nionarch suhiuitted to the 
conilitions which were imposed on him 
by Russia; and, under the semblance of 
a treaty of peace, he signed the ruin of 
Pol ami. 

The bravest oflicers of Poland, not 
being able to bear tlie shame of this trans- 
action, gave in their resignation. Kos- 
ciusko was one of the number, and 
becoming an object of suspicion to the 
imeinies of his country, he was obliged to 
tliit it : this added greatly to his credit 
teith the patriotic party, and obtained for 
errn the title of “ French citizen ” from 
File Legislative Assembly of France. 

» He retired to Leipzig ; and when his 
friends at Warsaw resolved <o take arms 
against the Russians, they delated not to 
inform him that they had chosen him for 
their chief. 

At length, after some prudent delays, 
which he thought necessary to ensure 
success, he yielded to the impatience of 
the Poles in 1794, and reached Cracow 
at the very moment when Madalinski had 
raised the standard of insurrection, and 
he himself had been declared supreme 
chief of tlic national forces. 

Never did he abuse the honourable 
confidence which was thus placed in him ! 
To be bricti Warsaw was delivered from 
the presence of the Russians, and Kos- 
ciusko saw him.self at the head of an 
army of 50,900 men, 25,000 of whom 
were regular troops. 

It was with this force that he had to 
resist at the sumc time the Russians and 
the Prussians. Frcderic-Williarn the Se- 
cond, Avljo had just failed agsunst the 
Frencli, seemed to wish to revenge him- 
self for the ajlront on the Poles ; and at 


the beginning of 1794 he marchcil against 
Warsaw at the head of 40,000 men. 

Kosciusko, who could oppose to him 
at this point only 15,000, had, notwith- 
standing, the courage to attack the enemy, 
but at Szczckocin (9th of June, 1784), 
after a murderous battle, in which he had 
tw’o horses killed under him, he was 
obliged to retire to an entrenched cajnp, 
which covcrcil the capital ; and there, for 
two months, he resisted the most violent 
and reiterated assaults. 

At the sai»ic time, b\’ his well-prin- 
cipled eflbrts, he succeeded in keeping in 
onler a furious populace, reaily to give 
way to the most terrible excesses. Scarce- 
ly was Kosciusko dclivereil from the 
Prus.sians by the diversion effected by the 
insurrection of La Clrando Polo^me itself, 
when he saw tlic Rns.siaii army of Su- 
warrow advance iigainst him, and that 
which Fersen commanded. It was in 
vain that be tried to prevent the junc- 
tion of these two armies : he was attacked 
on the Ith of October at Macijowich, by 
very superior forces, and disputed the 
victory with them, with desperate valour, 
during tlic whole day; at last, covered 
with wounds, he fell, exclaiming, “ Finis 
Polouije ! and would have expired under 
the sabres of the Cossacks ; but, happily, 
he was recognised, and in an in.stant 
.saved and guai\led by his enemies, who 
surroimdeil him with every mark of re- 
spect. 1 le was then conducted as a pri- 
soner to Petersburgh; but as the Em- 
press shared not the feelings of the troops 
respecting liini, he remained there two 
years, confined in a dungeon, and was not 
released from it till the death of Cathe- 
rine ! 

Paul, highly to his honour, set him at 
liberty immediately after this event, and 
lavished on him every attention possible 
and every mark of esteem. The first use 
which Kosciubko made of his liberty was 
to visit England, where he arrived, suf- 
fering from the wounds he had received, 
and in such ill health that he was 
scarcely able to stir from his sofa. Soon 
after, the Whig Club presented him with a 
sword of honour ; and then, to show his 
patriotic struggle had rendered him an 
object of admiration and respect, crowded 
round the sick couch of this blameless 
hero. 

From England be again went to 
America, where be passed many years 
with hi.^ ancient coiu[)aiiions in arms. 
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He thence returned to France in 1798, 
where he was received with many marks 
oF esteem ; and he found there several 
of his countrymen, who had enlisted 
themselves under the banner of the new 
republic. Those who had served in the 
army of Italy sent him the sabre of John 
Sobieski, found at the Notre Dame dc 
TiOretta. From that time he lived either 
at Paris or in a country house, which he 
had hired near Fontainebleau. 

When Ruonaparte was going to invade 
Poland, in 1807, he wanted to make use 
of the venerated name of Kosciusko to 
excite the people to revolt. Rut the 
Polish general had too much wisdom and 
experience not to see why the coiujiieror 
had recourse to him ; and he replied to 
his invitation by a positive refusal. 

Notwithstanding, a fabricated pro- 
clamation to the Poles, signed with his 
name, was published in all the journals ; 
nor was it till 1814 that he could appeal 
against this imposture: but for a long 
time the truth was known in Europe, 
and the hero of Poland hud not ceased 
to be venerated in other countries ; 
while the government of Buonaparte 
treated him as a suspected character. 

Wiicii the Russians entered France 
with the united armies, the former were 
surprised to find their ancient foe living 
near them and in peace. It was then 
that the following rencontre took place, 
which 1 shall relate in the words of 
Helen Maria Williams, and which, with 
very slight variations, I had the pleasure 
of hearing also from his friend, fellow-pa- 
triot, and soldier, General La Fayette: — 
“ When the allied troops were in France, 
a Polish regiment, forming part of the 
advanced guard of the Russian army, 
after expelling the French from Troyes, 
marched upon Fontainebleau. The 
troops were foraging in a neighbouring 
village, and were about to commit dis- 
orders which would have caused con- 
siderable loss to the proprietors, without 
benefit to themselves; such as piercing 
the banks, or forcing the sluices of some 
fishponds. While they were thus employ- 
ed, and their officers looking on, they 
were astonished to bear the word of 
command bidding them cease, pro- 
nounced in their own language by a per- 


son in the ilrcss of the upper classes of 
peasants*; but they ceased their attempt 
at further spoliation, and drew near the 
stranger. He represented to the troops 
the useless mischief which they were 
about to commit, and ordered them to 
withdraw. The officers, coming up, 
were lectured in their turn, and hcanl 
with the same astonishment the law's of 
predatory warfare explained to them. 

‘ When I had a command in the army 
of which your regiment is a parr,* said 
he, * 1 punished very severely such acts 
as you seem to authorise by your pre- 
sence ; and it is nut on those soldiers, but 
on you, that punishment would have 
fallen.* 

^ To be thus tutored by a French far- 
mer, in their own language, in such cir- 
cumstances, and in such terms, was almost 
beyond endurance. But they soon beheld 
the peasants at the same time taking off 
their hats, and surrounding the speaker, 
as if to protect him in case of violence ; 
while the oldest among their own sol- 
diers, anxiously gazing on the features of 
the stranger, were seized with a kind of 
involuntary trembling. Being now con- 
jured more peremptorily, though re- 
spectfully, to disclose his quality and his 
name, the seeming peasant, drawing hh 
hand across his eyes to wipe off a starting 
tear, exclaimed with a half stifled voice — 

‘ i am Kosciusko I * The moment was 
electric. The soldiers threw down their 
arms, and fid ling prostrate on the ground 
according to the custom of their country, 
covered their heads with dust. It was 
the prostration of the heart. 

** On his ref urn to his house, in the 
neighbourhood of this scene, he found 
a Russian military post established to 
protect it. 

“ The Emperor Alexander having learnt 
from M. de La Harpe that Kosciusko 
resided in that country, ordered him a 
guard of honour, and the country around 
his dwelling escaped all plunder and 
contributions.’* 

1 fear that this anecdote, so honour- 
able to Alexander, is not quite authentic ; 
but it is said that lie had a long inter- 
view with him. 

Nothing could induce Kosciusko to 
return into his own country. In 1815, 


* According to General La Fayette, he wore a sort of gardener's dress as he was workiiq 
in his garden ; an employment, wliich, as I before said, he was very fond of. 
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he visited Italy ; and afterwards took up 
his residence at Soleure, in Switzerland ; 
and there he died, at the ace of 65, on 
the 16th of the tenth month (October), 
1817. 

Instantly his praises resounded through- 
out Europe 1 In every nation, in every 
country, justice was rendered to the 
courageous citizen soldier — to the vener- 
able patriot— who, without any other end 
in view than the happiness and inde- 
pendence of his country, devoted himself, 
for her sake, to every peril and to every 
sacrifice. 

It has been ascertained, that Kosciusko 
desired to have a private funeral, and 
certainly be was buried at Soleure ; but 
his honoured remains were claimed by 
his grateful countrymen, and they were 
carried to the cathedral of Cracow, and 
deposited with public honours between 
those of John Sobieski and of Joseph 
Foniatowski. Ten years have passed 
away since Kosciusko died ; but his 
memory is still “ green in the souls” of 
his countiymen, and of those Frenchmen 
residing at Paris, to whom pure and 
genuine patriotism of all nations is still 
dear, and will, 1 trust, remain so for 
ever. 

In the month of February (I think), 
1 850, a number of Poles, and of dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen, met to com- 
memorate the day of Kosciusko’s birth ; 
amongst the rest, General La Fayette, 
who was received with marked distinc- 
tion, and whose reply to the speech ad- 
dressed to him by the leading gentlemen 
present, eulogised his brother patriot and 
friend in his usual eloquent and impres- 
sive manner: — 

C'est avec unc vive satisfaction et 
une profonde reconnaissance uue je re- 
9 ois le portrait de mon ancicn frerc d’ar- 
mes, I’illustre Kosciusko, ce parfait type 
du courage, de i’hunneur, et du pa- 
triotisme I’olonais. Notre amitid date 
dc cincjuante-trois ans, lorsque, dans la 
revolution Americaine, nous avons eu 
rhonneur de combattre sous le drapeau 
repiiblicain desEtats-Unis. L'histoire a 
consacre I’^poquc ou la Pologne, a la 
voix do Kosciusko, se souleva pour re- 
conquerir son independance, ou il voulait 
I’unir tout enti^re dans une defense com- 
mune, et ou la gloricusc mais mal- 


heiireuse journec de sa captivitc fit 
echoiier cette noble entreprise. On Fa 
vii, depuis, dedaigner tour k tour les 
avances, les cajoleries, de deux puissans 
empereurs, qui, au faitc dc leur pros- 
perite, mcttaient plus de prix k I’appui 
de son noni aiiprcs de vous, qn’a la magie 
de leurs triomphes et k la force dc leurs 
armes, et qni lui offraient tout, excepte 
les deux choses qii’il voulait, I’indcpend- 

aiicc et la liberte de son pays Vous 

venez de dire, Monsieur, qiie les Polonais 
vivaient de souvenirs; mais il Icur ap- 
partient de vivre encore d’esperances. 
Je me sens uni de tout mon coeiir a leurs 
veeux, et je vous remercie d’un present 
d’aiitant plus agr^ablc pour moi, qu’il est 
I’ouvrage d*un talent Polonais, et qu’il 
m’est offert par unc main qui a retrace? 
avec tant de chaleur ct d’esprit la gloirc 
des legions Polonaises, pendant dos an- 
ndcs si honorables pour dies, et qui out 
servi a luaintenir cct esprit dc nationality 
(|ue vous avez su conserver dans toiites 

les vicissitudes il deviendra uii jour 

le salut de votre patric ” 

Tramhition, 

(It is with lively satisfaction and pro- 
found gratitude that 1 receive the portrait 
of my ancient brothcr-in-arms, the illus- 
trious Kosciusko *, that perfect type of 
courage, of honour, and of Polish patriot- 
ism. Our friendship began fifty-three 
years ago, when in the American revolu- 
tion wc had the honour to fight under 
the republican flag of the United States. 
History has consecrated the epoch when 
Poland rose at the voice of Kosciusko, to 
rcconouer its independence, when he 
wished to unite the whole country in its 
own common defence, and when the glo- 
rious but unfortunate day of his captivity 
caused this noble enterprise to fail. 
Since that day we have seen him by turns 
disdaining the advances, the cajoleries of 
two powerful emperors, who, at the height 
of tneir prosperity, set a greater value 
on the support of his name in your eyes, 
than on the magical effect of their 
triumphs and of the force of their arms, 
and who offered him every thing except 
the two things which he desired ; name- 
ly, the independence and liberty of his 
country. You have just said, Sir, that 
the Poles live on recollections, but it be- 


* I'hc likeness was by Antoine Olcszczynski, the first Polish artist in his line, and the 
eloquent historian of his country’s glory is Leonard Chodsko. 
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longs to them still to live on kopex, I 
also feel myself united to their wishes 
with my whole heart ; and I thank you 
for a present, which is the more agreeable 
to me, because it is the work of Polish 
talents, and offered to me by the hand 
which has traced with so much ardour 
and ability the glory of the Polish legions 
during years to them so honourable, and 
which have served to maintain that na- 
tional spirit which you have preserved 
through all vicissitudes. It will one day 
insure the salvation of your country.) 

I'o conclude : the name of Thaddeus 
Kosciusko is indeed one of the purest in 
the annals of war ; and the lustre of his 
patriotism (as one of his biographers 
observes) faction itself could never sully 
or obscure. 

An address to his memory, published 
without a name in 1817, is so congenial 
to my feelings, that I shall venture to in- 
sert from it the following lines. After 
paying a proper respect to Campbell’s 
beautiful apostrophe to the champion of 
his country’s freedom,, the author says ; — 
“ Though thou hast bade our world farewell, 

And left the blotted land beneath 
In purer^ happier realms to dwell, 

AViih Wallace, Washington and Tell, 

Thou sliar’st the laurel wreath, 

The Brutus of degenerate climes, 

A beacon light to otlier times ! 

The following verses are probably, in 
the recollection of all who may read 
these nages, still 1 cannot forbear to in- 
sert them here as a fit conclusion to a 
memoir of Kosciusko : — 

** Warsaw’s last champion ftom her height survey’d. 
Wide o’er the field, a waste of ruin laid, <— 

Oh 1 Heaven, he cried, my bleeding country save !— 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 

Yet, though destruction swecii these lovely plains. 
Rise, fellow men I our country yet remidni I 
By that dread name, we wave the hand on high. 

And swear for her to live— with hertodlel 
He smd, and on the rampart heights array'd 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismay’d. 
Firm-paced, and slow, a horrid front they form, 

Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 

Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly. 
Revenge, or death, — the watch word and reply ; , 
Then peal’d the notes omnipotent to charm 
And the loud toscin toll’d their last alarm ! 

In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few. 

From rank to rank your volley’d thunder flew : 

O ! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 

Sannatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 

Dropp’d from her nerveless grasp the shatter’d spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curb’d her high career j 
Hope for a season l^e the world farewell. 

And Freedom shriek’d — as Kosciusko fell ! ” 


The Greek Secretary. 

During the rest of that memorable 
evening, when wc had the gratification 
of seeing the Polish patriot, and of con- 
versing with him, I did not venture 
to resume the scat next the Turkish 
ambassador, which I had so unceremoni- 
ously quitted ; but I contrived to enter 
into conversation with the interpreter, 
whose handsome figure and features, 
added to the gracefulness of his costume, 
made him, next to our hostess, the most 
striking looking person in the assembly. 
He spoke French fluently, and his man- 
ner was particularly pleasing. 

We had not conversed long, before 
he told me that he was secretary to the 
Turkish ambassador or embassy, (I forget 
which), adding, — “ Madame, je suis 
Grec ct Chretien,” (I am a Greek and a 
Christian). Painful became the feelings 
with which I contemplated this noble- 
looking and intellectual being, when he 
said this ! To see the Christian Greek 
waiting upon the Mahometan Turk ! — 
waiting, as a sort of dependant, on one to 
whom he was by nature so evidently 
superior,— one with whom he could have 
nothing in common but a turban^ and 
even his turban was of a more picturesque 
and graceful form than that of his mas- 
ter, setting off* to the greatest advantage 
his long thick classic throat. He was 
such a realisation of that beau id^al which 
one learns in early youth to form to 
one’s self of the storied sons of Greece, 
that even his dress, though certainly not 
that of the daj^s of Pericles, became to 
me an object of interest. 

The robe or vest was of aurora- 
coloured cachemere: the under gar- 
ment white , and his under sleeves, from 
which he obligingly turned back the 
loose and coloured ones, that we might 
examine them, were of a sort of white 
crape, tastefully embroidered, as he told 
us, by the hand of his wife. The more 
I talked with this interesting man, look- 
ing occasionally from him to the Turk, 
the more indignant I felt at the degraded 
state of the Greeks, and the more 1 
desired their restoration to independ- 
ence; little imagining that I should 
live to hail the arrival of that happy 
time, when 1 should not only see my 
own counti^ sharing in the honourable 
privileffe of rescuing the sons of Greece 
from the Mahometan yoke, but making 
strenuous, and( I trust, blessed efforts to 
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promote Christian education throughout 
the Creek isles, and <litlusiiig through 
tiiat long degraded and benighted coun- 
try a knowledge of the truths of the 
gospel ! 

Would that I could believe the Greek 
of whom I have been writing was alive, 
to welcome the joyful change in the 
situation of his countrymen I But I was 
informed, soon after I left France, that 
the Turkish ambassador, Justly or un- 
justly, conceived a prejudice against him; 
and that, having sent him hack to Turkey 
on some plausible pretext, he caused him 
to be overtaken on his road, aiu'. pri- 
vately murdered ! 

When I heard this anecdote, 1 re- 
nicmhered with pleasure that I had for- 
saken the murderous Turk for the vir- 
tuous Pole. 

THE GRAND REVIEW. 

We had now been several days in 
Paris, and yet vve l)ad not seen the 
First Consul ! I own that my inipatieiicc 
to see him had been abated, by the 
growing conviction which I felt of the 
possible hollowness of the idol so long 
exalted : for 1 lived amongst those who, 
though they had once believed him 
destined to* establish that liberty for 
which so much blood had been shed, 
were more than beginning to suspect 
that his own aggrandisement, and not 
that of France, had been the impelling 
motive of liis actions ; and, feeling dis- 
trust succeed to confidence, and aver- 
sion to admiration, they were now 
exchanging idolatrous praise for indig- 
nant censure. But still wc were desir- 
ous of beholding him ; and 1 was glad 
when wc received a letter from our 
obliging acquaintance, Countde Lastcyrie 
informing us that Buonaparte would re- 
view the troops on such a day on the 
Place du Carousel ; and that he had pro- 
cured a window for us, whence we 
should be able to sec it to advantage. 
But, on account of my shortsightedness, 
1 was still more glad when our friend, 
Lc Musquerier, a very successful young 
English painter, informed us that he had 
the promise of a window, for niy hus- 
band and myself, in an apartment on the 
ground-floor of the Tuilleries, whence 
we should be able to have a near view 
of Buonaparte : — our friends, therefore, 
profited by M. de Lasteyric^s kindness, 
and wc went to the palace. 


As the time of seeing the First Consul 
drew nigh, I was pleased to feel all iny 
original impressions in his favour return. 
This might be a weakness in me, but it 
was, I hope, excusable ; and our sense of 
his greatness and importance was, as my 
husband observed, heightened by seeing 
the great man of our own country, — he 
who was there a sight himself to many, — 
cross the Place du Carousel, with his 
wife on his arm, going, as wc believed, to 
gaze, like us, on at hast a more fortunate 
man than himself: for, at that time, 
Charles James Fox had not seen Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

While waiting his appearance, wc 
were interested in looking at, and occa- 
sionally conversing with, the friend of 
Lc Masquerier, — the gentleman to whom 
we were indebted for the apartment 
which we occupied. 

1 have forgotten his name, hut not his 
story. The latter was remarkable. Wc 
were told that he iind had his hair shaven 
close, for the better infliction of the axe 
of the guillotine ; and 1 think, hnt dare 
not assert it, that he had even ascended 
its ladder, when news arrived of the fall 
of Robespierre, and the victim was saved ! 

How 1 should have liked to have asked 
him what his sensations were at that nio- 
nicnt I Blit it could not be — and before 
1 could have even expressed such a wish, 
the object of it had left us. Besides 
Le Masquerier and ourselves, there were 
present an English officer, (colonel, I 
think, of the Biifls,) a gentleman who 
claimed the title of Newburgh, and had 
ossessed it ever since George III. called 
iin‘‘Lord Newburgh” one day at the 
levee. A person in green and gold, 
Buonaparte’s livery, was also with us. 

The door which opened into the hall 
of the palace was shut, but, after some 
persuasion, I prevailed on the attendant 
to open it; and he said he would keep it 
open till the First Consul had mounted 
his horse, if I would engage that wc 
would all of us stand upon the threshold, 
and not once venture t^yond it. 

With these conditions we promised to 
comply; and, full of eager expectation, I 
stationed myself where 1 could command 
the white marble stairs of the palace, — 
those stems once stained with the blood 
of the faithful Swiss Guards, and on 
which I now expected to behold the 
Pacificator, as be was culled by the people 
and his friends — the hero of Lodi. 
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Just before the review was expected and his features in action. Soon after, 
to begin, we saw several officers in gor- we saw him give a sword of honour to 
gcoiis uniforms ascend the stairs, one of one of the soldiers; and he received a 
whom, whose helmet seemed entirely of petition which an old woman presented 
gold, was, as my friend in green informed to him ; but he gave it unread to some 
me, Eugene de Bcau/ianms, A few mi- one near him. At length the review 
nutes afterwards there was a rush of ended, too soon for me. The Consul 
officers down the stairs, and amongst sprang from his horse. We threw open 
tluMii 1 saw a short pale man with his our door again, and, as he slowly re- 
hat in his hand, who, as I thought, re- ascended the stairs, we saw him very 
scmblcd Lord Erskiiic in profile; but near us, and iu again, while his 

though my friend said in a whisper, “ CW bright, restless, expressive, and, as we 
/wi/” (it is he!) I did not comprehend fancied, dark blue eyes, beaming from 
that I beheld Buonapartk till I saw him under long black eyelashes, glanced over 
stand alone at the gate. In another mo- us with a scrutinising but cofhplucent 
incut he was on his horse, and rode slowly look ; and thus ended and completed the 
past the window ; while J, with every pleasure of the spectacle, 
nerve trembling with strong emotion, ‘‘ What a fine body of men arc these 
gazed on liiiu iiiteiitl)', endeavouring to soldiers ! ” said Lord Newburgh, when 
commit each expressive, sharply-chiselled Napoleon had disappeared; — '‘and I 
feature to memory : contrasting also, with think I am a good judge of soldiers, 
admiring observation, his small simple having been so long a field officer. Well,” 
bat, adorned with nothing but a little added he, “ I have seen a sight to last 
tricoloured cockade, and his blue coat, me for years — nay, for life ! ” 
guiltless of gold embroidery, with the I could not speak — I had worked iny- 
splendid head adornings and dresses of self up to all my former enthusiasm for 
the officers who followed him. Buonaparte; and my frame still shook 

A second time he slowly passed the with the excitement 1 had undergone, 
window; then, setting spurs to his horse, The next day, however, sobered me 
he rode amongst the ranks, where some again, hut not much, as the next chap- 
faint huzzas greeted him from the crowd, ter will show ; but it was certainly very 
on the opposite side of the Place du natural that the sight of the First Consul, 
Carousel, and the admiration which his classic fea- 

At length, he took his station before tures, and his general appearance on 
the palace, and as we looked at him out horseback, excited in us, should increase 
of the window, wc had a very perfect view rather than diminish our interest in him; 
of him for nearly three quarters of an We saw him r^p more, and we did not 
hour. I thought, but perhaps it was see Josephine — nor, strange to say, did 
fimey, that the countenance of Buona- I then feel any desire to see her; hut 
parte was lighted up with peculiar plea- since her injuries, her sorrows, and her 
sure as the corps d^elUe, wearing some death, 1 have regretted much that we 
mark of distinction, defiled before him, made no effort to obtain a view of her as 
bringing up the rear, — that fine gallant well as of that ungrateful husband, who 
corps, which, as wc are told, lie had so sacrificed the woman that tenderly loved 
often led on to victory — but this might be him, and whose fortunes were identified 
my fancy. Once we saw him speak, as with his own, to the heartless and, as it 
he took off his hat to remove the hair proved, weak project of his selfish and 
from his heated forehead ; and this gave fatal ambition, 
us an opportunity of seeing his front face 

{To be continued,) 

EVENING REFLECTIONS. 

BY G. R, CARTER, ESQ. 

How hare I loved the twilight hour ! ** — Btron. 

On heaven's sapphire bosom the gorgeous clouds resl 
And the roses of sunset are strew'd in tlic West 
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Anil hiishM like a child is the beautiful deep, 

As it laves the diirk pines on the brow of the steep. 

The gush of sweet waters, the murmur of bees. 

The fragrance of flow'rs, and the whisper of trees, 
(Combined their enchantment, and gave my heart power 
To feel the pure bliss of that exquisite hour. 

And as I beheld the rich clouds that were roll’d 
O’er the sky in their glory of crimson and gold, 

I thought how the spirit, released from its cares, 

Might bloom in a region immortal as theirs! 

But their pageantry faded, and darker the hue 
Of the scene wax’d with heaven’s ethereal blue. 

And I thought how the mind in its vigour and bloom 
May be crush’d or obscured by the night of the tomb! 


THE CAMEO. 


Thk philosophers of this matter-of-fact 
age have proved, perhaps to their own 
entire satisfaction, the utter impossibility 
of supernatural appearances. They have 
reasoned analytically and synthetically in 
support of their dogma that such appari- 
tions may always be traced to natural 
causes : I am hardy enough to maintain 
a contrary opinion. With the scanty 
portion of scholastic lore which has fallen 
to my lot, 1 will not now presume to 
enter the arena of philosophical discus- 
sion ; I shall content myself with simply 
relating a fact. Let not iny reader pre- 
judge me ; Jet it not be imagined that I 
am gifted with the marvellous faculty of 
second-sight, or that I am on visiting terms 
with the sheeted dead. The snows of 
fifty winters have chilled my imagination 
almost as much as the loss of youthful 
illusions has withered my heart : 1 am, 
therefore, neither a visionary nor an en- 
thusiast. 1 am neither a seer of strange 
sights, a dreamer of prophetic dreams, 
nor can I recollect that I nave ever been 
favoured with a single communication 
from the world of spirits ; yet am 1 a be- 
liever in the possibility of such things. 
Why, — the reader will presently learn, if 
he have but patience to read this chapter 
to an end. 

In early life it was my fate to be inti- 
mately acquainted with an individual, be- 
tween whom and myself the similarity of 
our pursuits, as well the parity of our 
years, cemented a strict friendship. My 
friend, an artist of some promise, was 


passionately attached to a young lady, 
who was by no means insensible to his 
merit ; but insurmountable difilciilties had 
hitherto prevented a union to which both 
looked forward as to an event whence 
alone their happiness could be dated. 
Great, indeed, were the obstacles which 
intervened between the lovers and the 
smiling perspective to which hope would 
occasionally point. Laura was an heiress, 
and Arthur had still to win the favours of 
fortune : she had her thousands, he but 
his pencil. I’he golden fruit, too, was 
strictly guarded, not exactly by the dra- 
gon of the Hesperides, but by a scarcely 
less ruthless animal — a maiden aunt, in 
whose moral code poverty was set down 
as a crime of the deepest dye. Aunt 
Bridget, therefore, wisely endeavoured to 
inculcate on her young charge a suitable 
contempt for “ young men of no pro- 
perty.” 

Alter the lapse of some years, circum- 
stances separated me from my poor friend, 
whose letters, however, continued to ac- 
quaint me with his sorrows, and some- 
times with the faint hopes that at rare 
intervals brightened his path. Arthur 
had all the fire, the exuberant and even 
disordered imagination, of one passion- 
ately devoted to his art. His nervous ir- 
ritability of temperament, producing over- 
excited feeling, frequently betrayed him 
into extravagances, which, had they pro- 
ceeded from one whose name stood higher 
on the scroll of fame, would have been 
deemed the brightest indications of gc- 
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niiis, the sublime of inspiration, the very 
poesy of passion. In Arthur, they were 
but romantic absurdities — the wild and 
fitful ravings of an obscure enthusiast — 
a friendless, patronless, pcnnyless un- 
known, who, from the mournful solitude 
of his garret, chilled by every blast that 
blew, durst in fancy transport himself to 
the same heaven, and mingle with the 
same celestial forms, which lent to the 
creations of a Raphael their loveliness, 
their majesty, their divinity. Poverty ! 
is it for thee to shun the ridicule which 
is thy portion? — is it for thee to ad- 
vance one step farther, and dare to be 
sublime ? 

Arthur thus lived in a world which yet 
exists not for all — the glorious world of 
imagi nation — the sphere over which god- 
like intelligences diffuse brightness and 
harmony, by the exercise of that myste- 
rious power with which He of whom they 
are the image called into light a universe 
of chaos. Let not the comparison offend 
the wise in words, or shock the hollow 
sanctity which dwells upon the lip. But 
for these gifted exceptions to the sordid 
selfishness of humanity (and, truth to say, 
they are not many), who would recognise 
in the creature the likeness of the Cre- 
ator ? By many was Arthur deemed a vi- 
sionary, a madman, a fool ; and so, pr- 
imps, he was ; for his outward garb lacked 
much of that sleek and comely appear- 
ance which betokens an acquaintance 
with tiic grand science of thriving in the 
world. Of a truth, he was not clad in 
purple and fine linen, nor fared he sump- 
tuously every day. He Avas without pe- 
cuniary resources : need it be added that 
his friends were few ? His prospects were 
not cheering, nor were his dinners always 
abundant. But a truce to these details of 
suffering: Arthur thought not of them 
beyond the instant of their immediate 
pressure ; and, at such moments, he was 
wont to retreat as speedily as might be 
from the world and its materiality of evil 
to those fairy scenes of ideality, those 
dreams of the painter and the poet, which 
almost reversed the order of his being, 
and substituted the illusions for the re- 
alities of life. His was an enviable sys- 
tem of philosophy. 

I have said that I was his confident ; 
we knew each other ; 1 was acquainted 
with his worth, his singleness of heart: 
he felt that, confided to my bosom, the 
secret of his sorrow was in safe keeping. 


This was much; and it was, perhaps, stiK 
more, that I treated not as the wander- 
ings of a diseased imagination the strange 
incomprehensible thoughts which gra- 
dually detached iny friend from the posi- 
tive concerns of existence. I scoffed not 
at that wild and sombre sport of fancy — 
that self-in dieted torture — which, to Ar- 
thur, rendered the gift of an ardent soul 
the direst of earthly curses. The contents 
of his letters were gloomy, often myste- 
rious : nay, they were at times so inco- 
herent that 1 with difficulty resisted the 
impression that his moral sufferings had, 
indeed, overthrown his reason. But why 
should I, like the unfeeling world, have 
pronounced him mad? Weigh in the 
same balance the visionary’s day-dreams 
and the practical incon^ristcncies of his 
self-appointed judges, and say, in favour 
of which party will the scale incline? 

Many months had elapsed since any 
tidings of Arthur reached me; and the 
circumstance distressed me the more, as 
1 knew that one of his few consolations 
was to unhurthen his heart of its sad se- 
crets — to unfold, to the sole friend whom 
he cherished, bis destiny of evil. At length 
this ill-omened silence was broken : 1 re- 
ceived a letter from him, but mournful, 
indeetl, were its contents. The unfeeling 
guardian of his beloved had sacrificed 
her on the altar of pride; her wealth had 
served to gild the fading splendour of de- 
cayed nobility, and had purchased for her 
an alliance with an illustrious house, 
whose representative, in pity to his mort- 
gaged acres, had condescended to espouse 

— her gold. Aunt Bridget Avas in rap- 
tures: the first wish of her heart was 
gratified. At the trifling sacrifice of a 
girlish romantic passion, her niece had 
obtained a title. The superannuated vo- 
tary of the world, clinging to its follies 
still the faster as she advanced towards 
the tomb, knew not the splendid woes of 
hollow greatness — recked not of the an- 
guish which wrin^ the heart, whilst the 
lips are tortured into smiles. To Arthur, 
the blow was annihilation : it crushed the 
spirit — it extinguished hope — it wither- 
ed the honest pride of the artist — it 
broke down the man. 

In a few weeks he again wrote to me, 

— for the last time. His letter I have 
carefully preserved, not only as a sad 
memorial of a dear and departed friend, 
but as a singular record of one of those 
inexplicable occurrences which belie the 
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reasonings of the prctciulcil philosopher, 
and astound the intelligence even of the 
most gifted among Heaven's creatures. 
The reader may .arm himself with a smile 
of incredulity ; be it so. His scepticism 
tempts me n«)t into a hiliyrinth of argu- 
ment on a fact which I could not but 
believe, even had I the world's wealth 
wherewith to purchase the consolation of 
a doubt. But let me not wander from 
my narrative. Arthur’s letter — his last 
letter — was in substance ns follows : 

% * * * 

* • “ I had perhaps done well 

to reserve for my next meeting with my 
friend the strange recital which my pen is 
now about to trace. My next meeting ! 
Edward, we shall never meet again ! I 
am not mad ; — you will not call me so, 
though they who know me less will have 
it so. 

“ My sad story provokes a smile of de- 
rision, — ay, of pity, on the lips of those 
who, to humour the poor maniac, are 
fain to lend an ear to his frantic ravings. 
Some, too, deal with me as with a child, 
-—swear to believe my tale, and then 
charitably exhaust their scanty store of 
science to prove that what 1 have seen 
transgresses the laws of nature — ex- 
ceeds the boundary of things possible. 
Oh ! could they but ])ersuadc me to adopt 
their senseless theories ! But no : it can- 
not be ; for, if there is truth in Heaven, I 
saw it, 

“ Let me at once, and in few words, 
disclose my secret ; for so passing strange 
is my tale, that 'tis only by hasttanng to 
its conclusion that 1 can again render 
myself familiar with the ideas and the 
phrases of ordinary men. About six 
weeks since I had passed the night in 
writing, and whole sheets scattered in 
disorder on my table, bore evidence that 
the most smiling fancies are not always 
those which chase each other through 
the brain in rapid succession. Towards 
morning 1 felt feverish, from the absence 
of sleep, and had recourse to my usual 
remeily in such cases, — a bath. Scarcely 
was 1 in the water, when my lamp, for 
want of oil, gradually expired, and at last 
left me in total darkness. 

** My fricn 1 ! 1 must again beseech 
your indulgence. Be patient with me, 
and mock me not if I believe the testi- 
mony of my senses. 1 had almost fallen 
asleep in tne bath, when I was aroused 
by a sudden shock. A clear silvery 


light was reflected upon every object 
ill the room. Before me stood one 
who gazed on me, as never man gazed. 
Astonishment and terror deprived me 
of the power to speak, whilst the 
spectre, advancing his left hand, pre- 
sented to my view the antiejue cameo, — 
that which I prized so highly, — that 
whicliyou may well remember was Laura's 
gift. 1 could not be deceived : it was the 
same superb stone enclosed in its medal- 
lion. More than once my visiter waved 
it before niy eyes, as though willing to 
afford me the opportunity of recognising 
its identity. Afterwards slowly raising 
his hand, and displaying three of his 
fingers, he ilistinctly pronounced the word 
—Mm*, — and disappeared. 

“ The horror of this scene deprivcil 
me of all consciousness. On recovering 
possession of my fficiilties, I found myself 
in bed, and surrounded by a host of per- 
sons, whom my cries, involuntarily utter- 
ed whilst in a state of insensibility, had 
summoned to my aid. My first care was 
to order my servant to fetch the case in 
which I had deposited the medallion, 
and the fatal cameo. No sooner had the 
words passed my lips, than Frederic turned 
pale ns ashes, shuddered, and burst into a 
convulsive laugh. 

‘ You know all ! ' said he, in the ac- 
cents of despair. 

“ Quick as lightning the thought flaslied 
across iny imagination, that my friends, 
desirous of amusing themselves at iny 
expense, had bribed Frederic to play the 
part of the ap[)arition by which 1 had 
been so strangely disturbed. The idea 
was absurd ; yet I clung to it with trans- 
port. 

“ ‘ Ay,’ said I, ‘ I know all ; but be 
assured that you shall not cscajic un- 
punished.' 

“ In the deepest agitation Frederick 
left the room. In about five minutes a 
violent explosion was heard. I ran to 
the poor fellow's chamber, and found him 
weltering in his blood : — he had shot 
himself through the head I On his table 
lay a letter addressed to me, and couched 
in the following brief terms : — * I am a 
dishonoured wretch — I have stolen your 
jewels — but my life pays the penalty of 
my crime,* 

** On the perusal of this paper, the 
contents of wnich had been aictated by 
the most horrible desperation, 1 was 
seized with a violent access of fevcv, and 
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forcibly carried to niy chamber. During 
the whole of that fearful night, the un- 
earthly form which 1 had already seen 
never once quitted niy bedside. This 
time the s[)ectrc extended two of its 
bony fingers, and with a hideous laugh 
pronounced the word, — two / I could 
now but too well interpret the warnings 
anil the mysterious gestures of my visit- 
ant. The cameo was de:>tined to cause 
the death of three human beings. The 
doom of one victim was already sealed. 

“ I'hc progress of my recovery was 
tedious, but at length I was able to quit 
my cliamber. One morning, as I was 
preparing to go out for the first time dur- 
ing my convalescence, I was informed 
that a female, meanly clad, and with an 
infant in her arm.s, earnestly desired to 
speak to me. Having given orders that 
she should be instantly admitted, in a 
few moments, a young, pale, interesting 
woman stood before me. Her eyes were 
dimmed with tears ; her trembling limbs 
were incapable of supporting her ema- 
ciated frame. She seemed indeed the 
child of misery. For some moments she 
uttered not a word, but at last making a 
violent effort — 

“ ‘ Frederic,* said she, ^ was my hus- 
band ! ’ 

“ Oh God ! at that moment how black 
wab my despair 1 

“ ‘ Ay !’ added she, ‘ ’twas for me 
that he robbed you of your jewels, — for 
me that he died, — lor me, — and for 
my child! Take back this fatal cameo; 
for hunger is a stern adviser. Take 
it, — ere want and wretchedness urge 
me to another crime, that my infant may 
no longer stun me with his cries for food. 
Take it, — but in mercy do not betray 
me into the hands of justice !* 

“ The wretched wile of Frederic held 
the cameo in her hand. At that moment 
the recollection of the horrid vision as- 
sailed me with renewed force, whilst the 
precision with which its first menace had 
been uccomplished filled me with a dire 
foreboding of the evils yet to come. 
Meanwhile the suppliant, fearing that her 

S ers were rejected, seized my hand, 
bathed it with her tears. Awakened 
from my gloomy reverie by this act, — 
^ Nay,* cried I, ^ this hateful stone shall 
no longer do the work of destiny; give it 
me; quick, — let me destroy it.* 


During this dialogue wc stood near 
an open window ; and whilst the forlorn 
sufferer hastened to obey me, the infant 
made a sudden spring from her arms, 
and fell into the street beneath. With a 
wild shriek the mother leaned forward, 
and beheld the pavement bespattered 

with the blood of her little innocent. 

* * « • 

" The expression of sympathy would 
have been a cruel mockery ; — I gazed on 
the bereaved parent with despair scarcely 
surpassed by her own. Two of the pre- 
dictions had been verified with appalling 
accuracy: I shuddered at the tnought 
that a third yet remained to be realised. 
Again I contemplated the statue-like 
form of the distracted mother, and again 
my limbs stiffened with terror as I be- 
held the phantom hovering above her 
head. The spectral lips no longer pro- 
nounced a threat, — hut the fleshless 
hand extended ot/e finger. A t/iird vic- 
tim was still due. * * 

“ Inscrutable Ruler of man*s destiny, 
whom shall the third shaft smite ! — Ed- 
ward ! an irresistible presentiment over- 
comes me : to distrust it were madness; to 
dread its fulfilment were scarcely less. — 
What have / to live for ? Yes I the t/M 
victim u marked. The phantom beckons 
to me in the distance : * * methinks 
its smile is less hellish. » • * 

Adieu !” 

# # # # 
Accustomed as I was to the extrava- 
gant flights of my poor friend*s heated 
imagination, the perusal of this letter 
affected me with a vague sensation of 
alarm. The event kit too well justified 
my terrors. The public prints shortly 
ufterwards informed me that the body of 
a stranger had been discovered in a hor- 
ribly mutilated condition, on the high 
road. Whether the outrage had been 
perpetrated by an assassin, or whether 
the wretched individual had perished by 
his own hand, it was impossible to ascer- 
tain. ’^riic corpse was that of my ill-fated 
friend Arthur, the third victim. 

Reader, — these facts occurred within 
the sphere of my own actual observation : 
I am therefore forced to credit them, de- 
spite of modern philosophy, and the march 
of intellect. 

B. 
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THE BRITONS. 

THEIR MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, ARTS, SCIENCES, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. No. IV. 

THE SAXONS. No. I. 

On the departure of the Romans from nius. They had also a tradition that 
Britain^theinnabitants of the island found Hercules had visited their country; and 
themselves unable to resist the ravages of this hero they extolled above all others 
the Scots and Piets kindred tribes, but as they advanced to battle. Sweden, 
who retained all their native ferocity ; Norway, Denmark, and Germany were 
whilst the British character had been the countries of the Goths, 
emasculated through the process of slavery. Mr. Palsgrave gives' the best and most 

They, therefore, invited to their assistance succinct account of the Saxon dominions 
the Saxons*, a warlike people of the Cim- on the Continent which we have seen, 
brie Chersonesus, to whom the isle of “ The ‘ three tribes of Germany,* the 
Thnnet, in Kent, was at first awarded as Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons, by 
the reward of their exertions ; and who, whom Britain was subdued, seem origi- 
from this small beginning, succeeded in nally to have constituted but one nation ; 
establishing themselves as masters over speaking the same language, and ruled by 
the whole island, hemming in its ancient inonarebs who all claimed their descent 
inhabitants within the sea-girt shores Sind from the deified monarch of the Ten- 
mountain fastnesses of Wales. The Sax- tones, Woden or Odin, They frequently 
ons are the genuine stock from which the changed their position on the fine land 
great mass of the English people are de- of Europe as the stream of population 
scended : their language is the foundation rolled forward, impelled by the secondary 
of our own ; their manners and their causes, prepared and destined to act in 
customs have given a tone to the English fulfilment of the decree by which the cn> 
character, modified by the admixture of largement of Japhet had been foretold. 
Norman habits ; but still the foundation " The Jutes, together with their neigh- 
is Saxon. Some account of this ancient hours the Angles, dwelt in the peninsula 
people must, therefore, be desirable ; and of Jutland, or the Cimbric Chersonesus ; 
we shall endeavour to render our dcscrip- and in the adjoining Holstein, where 
tion of them at once more comprehensive, there is still a district called Anglen, 
and not less accurate, than any which has That, in fact, is the real Oid England; 
previously appeared in so small a com- and, properly speaking, our ‘ Old Eng- 
pass. To the elaborate works of Henry, land * is New England, though now we 
Turner, Mallet, Strutt, and other ex- give that name to a province in America, 
pounders of Saxon antiquities, we shall The Saxons were more widely dispersed : 
owe great obligations : and it will be our Ptolemy places them in the Cimbric Clicr- 
endeavour to condense into a reasonable sonesus, near the Jutes and Angles ; but 
and attainable space all that has been they afterwards occupied a much larger 
said by them upon the subject, in ex- extent, from the Delta of the Rhine to 
pensive and elaborate works. the Weser. After the migration of the 

The Saxons are a branch of that other Saxons to Britain, the name of Old 

f reat family of the human race, the Saxons was given to the parent stock. 
Toths, as the Britons were of the Celts. One very large body of Saxon population 
Descended, probably, from one source, occupied the present Westphalia; but 
these two tribes had very different pccu- the tribes by whom Britain was invaded 
liarities, and, to the observer, presented appear principally to have proceeded 
great diversity of feature. Equally brave, from the countiy now called Fricseland ; 
daring, and impetuous, the Goths (who for, of all the Continental dialects, the 
were, perhaps, the more manly of the two) ancient Frisicki is the one which ap- 
claiined their descent from Tuisto, a god proaches most nearly to the Anglo-Saxon 
sprung from the eartli, and his son Man- of our ancestors. 

* Some writers say the first Saxons who arrived in England were exiles from their native 
land ; and, being driven to England, as their first resting-place, their aid was eagerly sought 
by the unwarlike Vortigcni, and as readily given by the Saxons, stimulated by the promised 
reward, • 
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“ It is unnecessary, however, to remark, 
that the word ‘ Saxon * appears rather to 
have been intended to denote a confede- 
racy of tribes than to have originally be- 
longed to any nation. Learned men have 
sought for the etymology of the term 
in the * sexa^ or short sword, a weapon 
with which they were armed. These, 
and other suppositions, upon which I 
have not room to enlarge, are, after all, 
only ingenious sports and fancies. We 
possess but a very small number of au- 
thentic facts concerning the early history 
of the barbarian nations of the West ; 
and, though the general outline of their 
position upon the ethnographical map 
can be understood with tolerable preci- 
sion, yet wc must be always uncertain 
concerning the details.** * 

In their original state, on the continent, 
the Saxons appear to have been charac- 
terised by a great degree of ferocious 
cruelty : but they were, at the same time, 
ill energy, strength, and warlike fortitude, 
su|)erior to all their contemporaries. 
Their external appearance was pleasing : 
they were tall, had dark hair, fair com- 
plexions, and blue eyes ; wore loose linen 
vests, ornamented with various coloured 
trimmings, and covered with a cloak. 
The females had gowns, and several or- 
naments for the arms, hands, and neck ; 
and both sexes wore shoes. War appears 
to have been the principal occupation of 
the men, who on land were robbers and 
on sea pirates. In their excursions they 
combined prudence with severity, — not 
that prudence which was allied to doubt 
or fear,or which prompted to the adoption 
of precautions for their own defence; 
but that which enabled them to surprise 
their enemies, and to attack them when 
unprepared for their impetuous assailants. 
On land they braved every obstacle which 
could be opposed to them ; and in their 
cxpcilitions by sea, “ they often preferred 
embarking in the tempest which might 
shipwreck them, because, at such a sea- 
son, their victims would be more un- 
guarded.*’ f But in their character they 
had one dreadful trait. “ Their warfare 
did not originate from the more generous 


or the more pardonable of man’s evil 
passions : it was the ofispring of the 
basest. Their swords were not un- 
sheathed by ambition or revenge. The 
love of plunder or of cruelty was their 
favourite habit ; and hence they attacked, 
indiflercntly, every coast which they 
could reach.” J Their arms were small 
shields, long lances, large knives, or 
crooked swords, and heavy sledges. They 
had also defensive armour for tfieir horse, 
which Fabricius § says was very heavy. 

The government of the Saxons on the 
continent is thus described by Bede, whose 
statement is corroborated by other au- 
thors. The ancient Saxons have no 
king, but many chiefs set over their 
people, who, when war presses, draw lots 
equally; and whomsoever the chance 
points out, they all follow as leader, and 
obey during the war. The war con- 
cluded, all the chiefs become of equal 
power.” II At all times they seem to 
have shewn great respect for the aged: 
for most, if not all, of the words in their 
language which denote authority, also 
express age. They had four orders of 
men amongst them : the cthcling (or no- 
ble), the freeman, the freedinan, and the 
slave. The nobles were jealous of their 
name and rank. Nobles married nobles 
only, and the severest penalties prohibited 
intrusions of one rank into another, f 
Their laws were marked with the 
cruelty of their character : in some in- 
stances, pecuniary compensations were 
accepted ; hut in most the punishments 
were very severe. Take as a specimen 
those inflictctl for adultery and sacrilege. 
If a woman became unchaste, she was, 
in some districts compelled to hang her- 
self, her body was burned, and over her 
ashes her paramour was executed. In 
others, a company of females whipped 
the unhappy delinquent from district to 
district ; and, dividing her garments near 
the girdle, pierced her body with their 
knives. They then drove her, thus bleed- 
ing, from their habitations; and wherever 
she went, the women gathered around 
her, and renewed the punishment till she 
expired,** The punishment of sacrilege 


* Family Library, vol. xxi. p. 33, 34. f Turner. 

J Turner. § An author of the Kith century. 

II Bede, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 10. 

^ See Turner, and the authorities he cites. 

** Boniface describes this custom in his Letter to Elhelbald, the king of Mercia, in 
Mag. Bibl. ratriimf tom. xvi. p. 
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was as dreadful ‘’•Whoever” says one 
of the laws of the Frisians, ’•" breaks into 
a temple, and takes away any of the 
sacred things let him be led to the sea; 
and in the sand which the title usually 
covers, lot his cars be cut off; let him 
be” otherwise mutilated, and then “im- 
molated to the gods whose temples he 
lias violated.” 

'J’he ancient Saxons computed their 
time by nights, and not by ihiys; their 


year began on the day upon which wc 
now celebrate Christinas-day ; and it was 
divided into months, governed by the 
changes of the moon. Of their literature, 
if they had any, in their ancient state, we 
know nothing: it is even uncertain that, 
on their first arrival in England, they 
possessed an alphabet, though the pro- 
babilities are in favour of the supposition. 

{To he conlhiucd.) 


T^IULLIS AND THE PAINTER. 
Translated from the Italian of Giovanni de Rossi. 

DY MISS AONKS .STRICKLAND. 

“ Pingimi un Amoriiio.'’ 

“ Thou, whose art I most approve, 

Skilful Painter ! paint me Love,” 

Phillis to Apelles cries — 

“ How should I V” he straight replies 

Much surprised at this, the maid 
Turned about, and (jiiickly said, 

“ If^ indeed, thou dost not know, 

List, and 1 will tell thee how ! 

“ Paint a hoy with angel face. 

Full of charms, ami full of grace ; 

In whose every look shall shine 
Tenderness and truth divine, 

“ O’er those eyes no fdict bind. 

For r know he was not blind 
On that day when first his dait 
Through those glances reached my heart. 

“ Heard’ St thou not? Begin thy task; 

When ’tis finished, come and ask 
Large rewards, and thou shall have 
All thine eager wish can crave.” 

Phillis ceased; and he again 
Answered, “ simple maid ; in \aiii 
Thou would’bt tax, with guileless heart. 

All the magic of my art. 

“ Ere I seek to picture Love, 

Wait awhile, fair midd, and prove, 

If J may indeed ponrtray, 

All the charms he wears to-day. 

“ Phillis, these enchantments bright, 

All arc brief and swift of flight ; 

Even now a dark alloy 
Mingles in thy cup of joy. 
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“ Pause a trifling space and see 
If Love remain unchanged to thee ; 

If he should; — return! and I 

Will freely give what thou would ’st buy.’^ 

.To\ful went fair Phillis Jiome, 
bure again with joy to come. 

And the promis’d semblance claim, 

Of Love still smiling, still the same. 

But the sad reverse, alas ! 

Vain illusions, how ye pass! 

Hopes, enchantments, bright and fair, 

All dissolve in empty air. 

Love the maid has learned to know 
As her fierce, and cruel foe! 

(!harms and smiles have vanished all. 

And his sweets have turned to gall. 

“ Ah ! ” the experienced Painter said, 

“ How ^our brilliant colours fade; 

See how Love betrays the truth 
Of ardent and confiding youth.” 


TRAVELS, PERILOUS ADVENTURES, EXPLOITS, AND DAYS ()!• 
ANGUISH, OF A REGIMENTAL CHAPLAIN. 

FROM TllK GKRMAN OF .lOILN PAUL FRKDfiRIC HlCIITliK. 


Tin: translator whose aim is to render 
exact justice to the works of John Paul 
Richter undertakes a task of no ordinary 
difficulty. We might almost aver, that 
no Ollier language than the German can 
serve as a vehicle in all respects suitable 
for the strange mixture of poesy, satire, 
critical acumen, and mysticism, to be 
found in the productions of that extra- 
ordinary writer. If there be another 
longue capable of giving a faint expres- 
sion to the conceptions of John Paul, 
whose epigram maticed enigmas arc as 
sealed volumes even to many of his 
countrymen, that tongue is, perhaps, the 
English. Beyond all question, the French 
language presemts few equivalents for the 
allegorical obscurities which form an in- 
dispensable ingredient in every modern 
German work ; and yet, if wc do not 
egrcgiously mistake, it is precisely in the 
frippery of a French costume that John 
Paul has been most frequently exhibited 
to bis foreign fellow-labourers in the field 
of literature. 

Notwithstanding oiu* intimate convic- 
tion that, as a medium of translation from 


the German, the English language pos- 
sesses many advantages over the French 
— a conviction in which, we think, every 
student acquainted with CRTinan authors, 
and particularly with John Paul Richter, 
will participate, — w'eyet feel considerable 
diffidence in laying before onr readers the 
following fragment. Jlie hero, Attila 
Sclimelzlc, is one of those typical cre- 
ations springing from the poet's brain, all 
complete in conformation, as Minerva 
from the forehead of Jove; one of those 
conceptions of character, fantastic as a 
dream, yet stamped with the realities of 
actual life. Like my Uncle Toby, Fal- 
stallj or Figaro, Sclimelzlc, once intro- 
duced to the reader’s acquaintance, is not 
easily forgotten : he, like them, has liis 
date, his nationality, his indelible cha- 
racteristics. He is, however, a ninth 
more complex personage than any of the 
heroes of whom wc have just made ho- 
nourable mention : he is a being such as 
ideal and scientific civilisation have made 
him j one who, by dint of diving into the 
dejiilis of analy>is, becomes an elaborate 
poltroon ; a regimental chaplain, w ho, not- 
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withstanding his beautiful abstract theory 
of courage, might he taken for the em- 
blem of moral weakness; in a word — 
for cowardice incarnate, ile is a trembler 
on scientific principles ; one who, for his 
hen-heartedness, will lay you down rea- 
sons “ as plenty as blackberries ; ” for 
Schniclzle, be it known, is a philosopher, 
a dialectician, a tnetaphysician, an alge- 
braist, and, withal, a chemist. He will 
analyse you into complete incapacity of 
thought or movement; his imagination 
is an encyclopaedia, with an accurate no- 
menclature and description of all im- 
pending, probable, and possible perils. 
According to his convenient system, the 
possession of a virtue consists in the 
power of cheating the reason into a belief 
in its existence: thus, in his idea, to ima- 
gine heroism is to be a hero. Every ac- 
tion of Schmelzlc is the result of intense 
calculation : as becomes a reflecting man, 
lie would write a treatise on the elasticity 
of animal substances to justify the pedes- 
trian who, on a rainy day, prefers boots 
to shoes. Enough, however, has been 
said in order to usher him on the scene : 
the reader who desires a more intimate 
acquaintance with our brave and liononr- 
able professor of German metaphysics, 
may gratily his wishes by a careful modi- 
tatioii on the following precautions against 
thunder; of which, be it well understood, 
Schmelzlc by no means stands in bodily 
fear, but which he is determined to repel 
secundum artem, 

“ The vulgar,” says our admirable 
Schmelzlc, presume to call me absurd, 
when they sec me walking, beneath the 
canopy of a cloudless sky, with an oil- 
cloth umbrella over my head. Senseless 
dolts ! — they are not, like me, versed in 
the chronicles of the middle ages, which 
prove, by a variety of examples, that, 
even in moments of apparent calm, the 
destructive bolt may he lanched from 
the azure vault of heaven, to the annihil- 
ation of a scientific pate. This umbrella, 
gentlemen, is a conductor : at the end of 
my travclling-catie is extended an oiled 
cloth ; to the top is attached a chain, one 
extremity of which trails on the ground. 
Fall, thunderbolt ! — thou shalt not touch 
me; — I brave thee; — niy conductor 
will avert thy fury from my occiput, and 
force th('e to waste thy terrors on the 
ground, at the feet of the triumjihant 
chaplain Schmelzlc. 

“ Thus far we war successfully against 


the thunder ; but, then, the aerolites ! 
For some years the moon has cruelly 
bombarded our planet. That almost im- 
perceptible satellite, that gawkisli femme 
de chamhre of our globe, pelts us with 
stones, each large enough to crush an 
ordinary-sized honest man. We live in 
times of revolution and iinivei^al rehel- 
iion. A planet whose light, after all, is 
but borrowed, thus to revolt ! ’Tis mon- 
strous. Against such perfidious attacks 
what protective measures must we em- 
ploy ? Such is fr(‘()uently the subject of 
my deip meditations by moonhght, while 
my gentle sponge snores, and my alge- 
braic treatises lie before me on the tiihle. 
Just heaven ! our necessity for courage 
grows with the age of the world : we are 
surrounded by dangers. My fellow -citi- 
zens, inhabitants of this tciTa(|iicoiis 
globe ! imitate iny example, and arm 
yourselves with a grriiidciir of soul capa- 
ble of resisting every shock. Scarcely has 
the comluctor been invented by Frank- 
lin, — scarcely has the f»lan of this fiort- 
ativc ap[)aratns been discovered by tlie 
great Hcimarus, from whom 1, iin worthy 
disciple, have borrowed the idea, — when 
now the seditious moon plants her bat- 
teries against ns; and new comets, with 
fiery trains, traverse the menacing air.” 

The vulgar, whose unsophisticated no- 
tions aflorded such hitter cause of com- 
plaint to the philosophic Schmelzlc, con- 
tinued to enjoy a licarty laugh at his 
expense ; ami obstinately attributed his 
well-concerted precautions to a sensation 
somewhat rc>'embling fear. But hear 
how the professor repels the base in- 
sinuation : — 

“ My friends ! bear witness for me ; 
clear my fame of this odious calumny. 
Have I not ever delighted in the society 
of the brave — of soldiers, swaggerers, 
fire-eaters — merely stipulating, that, 
whilst in my company, their demeanour 
should be orderly and peaceable ! Have 
1 not held in the highest veneration my 
brother-in-law the dragoon — that pink 
of duellists ! The truth is, that I am 
but too familiar with ideas of murder, of 
combats, of carnage. The Battle of Prague 
on the piano — presto con vwlenza; — 
the Siege of Toulon on the harp — these 
are my favourite airs : I purchase them, 
I admire them, 1 listen to them, I study 
them without end. Luckily, iiiy fortune 
is limited, or my too passionate devotion 
to the theory of war might lead me to 
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coinniit follies iiiniinierablo. My cou- 
rage, slanderers ! You shall have proof 
of iiiy courage, if you w ill be present at 
iny catechetical lectures — if you will 
hear my words of iron, my orations of 
steel — my lessons to my disciples, whom, 
by niy unaided powers of eloquence, I 
would fain traiisfonii into heroes of 
bronze. 

“ Manifold are the evidences tluit I 
might adduce in proof of that courage, 
the possession of which is denied me by 
my enc.mii's. For instance, when, from 
the top of a hill, 1 perceive a f.ronp of 
bathers enjoying the coolness of the 
refreshing stream, 1 instantly make my 
escape with all possible speed ; and where- 
fore? Simply becaii'^e my instinctive 
sagacity forewarns me that, should one 
of the bathers disappear under water, my 
heart flying away with niy head, and my 
head with iny legs, I should infallibly 
tlirow myself headlong into some accursed 
gulf, and thus meet with certain de- 
•itructiou as the reward of my generous 
devotion to the safety of a fellow-crea- 
ture. 1 have a hundred times related my 
<lreains to my dearest friends : and what 
is a dream, if not a portraiture of waking 
existence ? 1 have dreamt as valiantly as 
Capsar, Alexander, or my namesake Attila, 
1 have taken Rome by storm ; I have 
thrown the pope and the sacred college 
out of the windows ; 1 have reduced the 
Vatican to ashes; at Aix-la-Chapelle, I 
])ave borne away in triumph the peruke 
of Charlemagne; at Berlin, I have cap- 
tured the hat of Frederick the Great; 
and as to batteries, 1 have spiked at least 
twenty of them.” 

The good Schmcizle continued to 
dream in despite of the sneering vulgar, 
whose understandings were too gross to 
comprehend the subtlety of metaphysical 
distinctions. In vain did he allege, as 
indisputable evidences of valour, the 
many brilliant adventures in which he 
had borne a distinguished part : amongst 
others, certain feats of horsemanship 
performed by him at Vienna; and the 
memory of which he thus immortalises 
in his autobiography : — 

** On a certain day at Vienna, my evil 
destiny willed that I should exhibit my 
person on the back of a hired steed, a 
beauteous bright bay animal, but some- 
what stricken iu years, and with a mouth 
as hard as that of Satan. No sooner was 
I (irmly seated iu the saddle, than I felt 


the accursed quadruped entirely beyond 
my control ; he absolutely walked away 
with me. In vain 1 tugged and pulled at 
the bridle, and sawed his mouth with the 
bit; the fiery brute continued to walk 
on ; there was no stopping him. 'J'hcre- 
upon 1 began to make signals of distress, 
and to exclaim aloud, ‘ Good friends ! do 
you not see that my horse is running 
away with me? — stop him, for heaven’s 
sakel * The unfeeling crowd only laughed 
at me ; and absurdly judging that no dan- 
ger was to be apprehended because my 
courser apparently advanced with no 
greater speed than a Jaw'suit before the 
Aulic court, not one of them attempted 
to extricate me from my really hazardous 
position. ‘Unthinking fools! ’ cried 1: 

‘ the horse has taken the bit between his 
teeth ; ’ and then (will it be credited ?) 
the laughter was redoubled ; the sight of 
a vicious horse walking steadily away with 
bis rider seemed an irresistible joke. 
Half the ragamuffins of Vienna formed in 
groups behind me, and stuck close to my 
horse’s tail. The Prince de Kamiitz, one 
of the best horsemen of the day, rode by 
me, but soon reined in his steed, in order 
to contemplate me as I passed. There I 
was, pulling my bridle with desperate effort, 
and endeavouring to balance myself on 
iny restive charger ; every limb slift' as a 
flake of ice floating on the Northern 
Ocean. A letter-carrier, in scarlet coat 
and three-cornered hat, as he distributed 
his epistles to the right and left, passed 
and repassed before me, and persecuted 
me with a sardonic grin ; a caitiff employed 
to water the streets — a sckwamchleudcrer 
in command of a leathern pipe as long as 
his name — directed his aquatic battery 
against me and my horse. I could expect 
no less than an inflammation of the lungs, 
for my unparalleled exertions had thrown 
me into a profuse perspiration. Wretch 
that I was ! And thou, steed of perdi- 
tion ! — thou worse than wooden horse 
of Troy 1 1 arrived at Malzleln, one of 
the suburbs of Vienna, my mind disorder- 
ed, my body fatigued. The hour was late, 
and the cvening-gun had already warned 
the citizens to quit the Prater, and retire 
to their homes. The infernal beast which 
1 bestrode was still untired. 1 verily be- 
lieve that my ride might have continued 
all night, had not a lucky chance thrown 
my brother-in-law the dragoon in my 
path. Thanks to kind Providence, I ar- 
rived at my own door without a broken 
M 3 
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hoiin, or even a contusion. As soon as T 
Jiail aliglitcd, I made a solemn vow never 
a^^ain to risk my safety by mounting an 
unbroken horse.** 

The next adventure in which the pro- 
fessor figured was his departure from his 
native town for Fhetz, a celebrated but 
imaginary city, situate at a short distance 
from his own residence. The excellent 
and courageous ecelesiastic had been de- 
prived of bis post of regimental chaplain 
on the flimsy pretext that a martial life 
was ill suited to his pacific character: he 
accordingly set oft' with all convenient 
expedition for Flatz, in order to remon- 
strate with General Shahacker against the 
injustice of a measure by which bis mili- 
tary flock would lose the services of their 
spiritual pastor. Before bis departure, 
however, Sclunel/.lc assembled his domes- 
tics, wbotn he harangued in a speech, 
which, for prudence and forethought, 
merits the highest meed of eulogy. Jii 
imitation of tlic categories of Kant, he 
classed with admirable regularity the di- 
vers accidents by w'hicli his property might 
be deteriorated during his intended alv 
sence of eight days, and gave a masterly 
exposition of the various fires, burglaries, 
marches of troops, commotions, thunder- 
storms, &c., which, during the aforesaid 
period, might more or less materially 
affect his interests. But vve must leave 
him to speak for himself: — 

‘‘ I recommended my wife, my Teuto- 
berga, to hang niy JEoIian harp outside 
iny chamber window, in order that, should 
the house be attacked by robbers, they 
might imagine the master at home, and 
busily engaged with his favourite instru- 
incnr. I also requested Tentoberga to tie 
up the house-dogs during the clay, and to 
loose them at night-time. Above all, I 
cautioned her against the focus of de- 
struction so often established, by accident 
or careless fabrication, in the centre of the 
thick coarse panes of glass with which 
.stablc'wirulows are usually provided. 
Many instances did I quote of dread- 
ful conflagrations which had been occa- 
sioned by similar casualties. 1 explained 
to her that the sun’s rays, traversing 
this dangerous focus, might fall upon 
a bundle of hay, and kindle in a blaze, 
first, the stable; secondly, the house; 
thirdly, the suburb; and lastly, the whole 
town. Science ! — experience ! — light 
and safeguard of humanity ! — to you I 
am indebted for the prudence by which I 


am distinguished. Such admirable lessons 
could have been taught l)ut in the philo- 
sophic laboratories of Germany ! 

“ I took care to pack up two sorts of 
medicine — the one cooling, the other 
stimulant ; as also my surgical instru- 
ments, my crutches, and some lint, iri 
case the carriage should be overturned ; 
not forgetting several cordials, and u va- 
luable treatise on the reduction of com- 
pound fractures. Oh ! that man could 
always, like Thales, carry his weahh 
about his person ! ** 

To “ make assurance doubly sure,’* 
Schmclzle was accompauicil by his bro- 
thcr-in-law the dragoon, and another 
friend. Notwithstanding tb.is additional 
precaution, no sooner had he set eyes 
on his fellow-travellers in the diligence 
than he was attacked with his customary 
symptoms of philosophic terror. He thus 
continues : — 

“ Near me was seated a female, who, 
to ail appearance, belonged to the class 
ycleped — of easy virtue. On her lap 
vuis a dwarfi whom she probably intend- 
ed to exhibit at a neighbouring fair. Op- 
posite to me was a lynx-eyed gallant, a 
rat-catcher by profession. * At his elbow 
was a haif-blind traveller, enveloped in 
a red cloak, and ever and anon display- 
ing a visage of most sinister expression. 

“ ‘ The devil !* muttered I inwardly; 

* how is it j) 0 ssible to guard against the 
devices of such comrades? Should I be 
seen in such company, who knows but 1 
may be compelled to appear before some 
accursed tribunal? I, wlip, from pruden- 
tial motives, have never so much as stop- 
ped at the door of a prison, lest a police 
spy, mistaking me for a confederate of 
one of the inmates, should accuse me of 
an attempt at rescue !’ 

“ Let it not be said that 1 am easily 
alarmed. The rat-catcher, — that male 
Atropos, who peopled with mice the 
region of shadows, — ingenuously avow- 
ed that, during the course of his exist- 
ence, he had with much success trans- 
pierced theabdoniinaof ten men, dissected 
about fifty arms with the nicest precision, 
subdivided into shreds at least thirty 
hearts, and reduced to imperceptible 
atoms some sixty brains. ^ I am afraid 
of nothing,’ continued this unrivalled 
homicide, * 1 am invulnerable ; you may 
place red-hot coals on the crown of my 
head without producing the slightest 
effect.’ Upon this, iny brother-in-law, 
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the (Irafjoon, drew from his pocket a fire- 
box and some tinder, the latter of which, 
when lighted, lie placed ui)oii the bald 
occiput of the personage in question. 
The rat-catcher seetned the very genius 
of fire : he budged not an iiicli, and 
smiled with the utmost complacency, 
whilst we regarded him with amazement. 

“ ‘ (Icntlemen,’ said he, ‘ yon couhl 
not do me a greater pleasure than to 
warm this part of my outer man, which, 
truth to si»y, has ever been cohl as ice.* 

“ The dragoon, apj)lying his lianil to 
the niarvcllous pericranium, exclaimed, 
with surprise, Good Heavens 1 the 
place is not even warm ! ’ 

" To the horror of the spectators the 
rat-catcher detached the roof of his skull 
from his head, and, holding the bony cap 
in his hand, hurst into an extravagant fit 
of langhtcr. 

“ ‘ The gallows,* said he, ‘ has fur- 
nished me with this supplementary night- 
cap, which 1 find excessively comfortable 
in cold weather. It once formed a por- 
tion of the skull of a very industrious 
gentleman, who came rather suddenly to 
his end. My occupation as dissector in 
a theatre of anatomy afiords me many 
opportunities of providing myself with 
similar conveniences.* 

But I perceive that I liavc not yet 
bpoken of my travelling companion in 
ilic red cloak. Alas ! lie was not a whit 
less terrible or less dangerous than the 
others. For my part I think he must 
have been an emigrant, and a refugee, 
for he alternatqli' spoke French and Ger- 
man. His name, us he said, was John 
Peter, or John Paul *, or some such 
name, — if indeed he could be said to 
have a name. It was not his red cloak, 
— red as the executioner’s mantle, — 
that occasioned my alarm. No: 1 am 
too much of a philosopher to yield to 
vulgar prejudices ; hut the traveller’s pe- 
netrating glance was no less inexplicable 
than redoubtable. Each time that wc 
alighted from the diligence he walked up 
close to me, gazed at me with a keen 
undefinable searching expression of coun- 
tenance, then turned upon his heel, and 
walked away. I have no ohjectioii to 
war in the open field, but to know not 
what hush or brake may shelter the am- 
bushed foe ! this is too horrible. The 


red cloak absolutely gave me a spasmodic 
atfcction. My suspicions redoubled when 
the wearer opened a large mouth, and 
began to talk of philosophy, sentiment, 
and philanthropy. When a man once 
holds forth in that strain, he intends cither 
to dive into your secrets or to pick your 
pocket. 

“ ‘ Scnsihility ! tenderness! mildness!’ 
cried I, ‘ talk not to me of those con- 
temptible virtues. Mine is a lion’s heart; 
there lies my failing — my misfortune. 
I havT just returned from the army with 
my brother-in-law, the dragoon, and both 
of us are hut too partial to murder, con- 
flagration, massacre, and pillage. When 
the hot blood boils in the heart *tis a 
delightful thing, sir, to he invested with 
the ecclesiastical dignity, which, inclining 
to peaceable pursuits, acts as a check 
upon the thirst for carnage. But yet,* 
added I, hastily, that my hearer might 
form no rash conclusions from njy avowal, 
— * patience has its bounds ; the meekest 
animal in creation seeks vengeance for an 
unjust attack. The first access of my 
rage is generally terrific: at such a mo- 
ment I am not master of my actions. 
Moreover, my brother-in-law, the dra- 
goon, is by my side; and he is a man 
who will listen to nothing, and who, 
when I am attacked, generally settles 
matters in a trice.* 

“ The wearer of the red cloak smiled 
ambiguously. Wliat a smile! He de- 
clared himself attached to the corpx dijUo- 
malitpie^ and, in fact, 1 had already 
remarked something of the fox in his 
countenance. I continued to inform him 
of my courage, w itliout swaggering or gas- 
conade, but with that culm seK-posscssion 
whicli ever distinguishes real heroism. 

“ ‘ 1 resemble Montaigne,* said I : 
‘ there is but one thing wliich I fear, ami 
that is — fear.* 

“ ‘ Blit,’ replied the diplomatist, ‘ sup- 
pose you were not sufficiently afraid of 
fear ? ’ 

“ ‘ Tliat,* resumed I, ‘ is, indeed, a sub- 
tle distinction : yours is a philosophy that 
would trisect a hair.*** 

The learned professor here commences 
a profound dissertation on the dread of 
fear ; and the limits of this dread of fear ; 
from which he is led to an examination of 
the ditferent species of fear. The whole 


* The reader will perceive, that under the name and costume of the Iraveller in llie icd 

cloak, Joliii l\iiil Richter intends to designate liiinself. 
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passage forms an admirable satire on the 
German school of philosoph}'; its dis- 
tinctions, subdivisions, sophisms, and pa- 
ralogisms, without number and without 
end. The travellers are then overtaken 
by a violent thunder-storm, on which the 
deep-reasoning ex-chaplain observes : — 

“ I have long meditated on the prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy, and am 
therefore armed against the warfare of 
the elements. The following precautions 
are of the utmost utility when the loud 
roaring of the thunder is heard amongst 
the clouds. On those occasions I always 
seat myself upon a straw-bottomed chair 
in the midst of my apartment. So long 
as the heavens continue lowering, there I 
remain, taking especial care to remove 
from my person watch-chains, shoe- 
biicklcs, clasps, and all other electric 
conductors. 1 recollect that a storm 
happening one day to hurst forth during 
divine service, I suddenly (quitted my 
congregation, and took refuge in a vault, 
where I remained till the atmosphere was 
again serene. 

“ Such is my usual plan of defence. 
But, alas ! in tiic diligence, in which I 
was now confined, not one of my com- 
panions could boast the slightest ac- 
quaintance with natural philosophy ; not 
one of them had studied under Schelling. 
When 1 beheld the clouds collecting and 
rolling their dense black masses above 
our luckless vehicle; when I saw the 
forked lightning sporting, and frisking, 
ami twining in the heavens, I earnestly, 
but in a low voice, entreated my fellow- 
travellers to deposit in one of the pockets 
of the diligence their watches, rings, and 
money, which I well knew were terrible 
electric conductors. All of them laughed 
at nic^ when at that moment my bro- 
thcr-in-luw, the dragoon, springing upon 
the coach-box, drew his sword, and ex- 
claimed, ^ My interposition will induce the 
thunderbolt to fall harmless to the 
ground!* Sublimity of heroism! self- 
devotion, for which the page of history 
can find no parallel ! 

“ To complete my desolation, 1 be- 
came a butt for the satirical remarks of 
the rat-catcher and the frail damsel oppo- 
site. I was swollen with compressed 
fury ; and the storm which raged within 
my breast was scarcely less violent than 
the tempest without. 1 abstained, how- 
ever, from a discussion which could only 
have augmented our danger; for anger 


is an electric conductor. Covered, as we 
were, with transpiration ; tightly packed 
in a inoving habitation of wood and lea- 
ther, and mingling in this incommodious 
prison the breath of our lungs, had we, by 
the heat of argument, increased the effer- 
vescence of the surrounding atmosphere, 
our hite had been sealed ; the same thun- 
derbolt had crushed us all. Penetrated 
with these truths, I spoke without open- 
ing my lips; I muffled every phrase. At 
the same time I elucidated with perfect 
clearness the theory of electricity ; care- 
fully avoiding all expressions that might 
have excited the terrors of my auditory ; 
for Erxlcben and Reimarus have abun- 
dantly proved that fear alone is sufficient 
to cause death ; and, moreover, that the 
excessive perspiration produced by it 
attracts lightning. 

“ ‘ Ves, friends,* said 1, ‘ I tremble at 
the bare idea that you may yield to ter- 
ror ; I dread, too, that I myself may he 
seized with fear: but observe the situ- 
ation in which we arc placed. Stowed 
like herrings in a barrel; preceded by a 
naked sword, which glitters from the top 
of our diligence ; all breathless and pal- 
pitating as wc art*, by what dangers arc 
we not surrounded ! One additional 
degree of fear, and wc are lost ! Friends, 
be not afraid — if you would not in two 
seconds be pulverised — shivered into 
atoms — crushed — annihilated. Cou- 
rage! courage! magnanimity! heroism! 

— for we need them in this trying hour ! 

— Good fellow-travellers! when wc are 
all safely out of this diligence, indulge in 
terror as you please ; when the danger is 
past, be cowards at your case: but at 
present, for the love of God, be not 
afraid ; for great, indeed, is the peril !’ 

This exhilarating harangue would in 
other days have gained me the civic 
crown ; the recompense accorded to 
those who saved the lives of their fellow- 
men. As it was, it produced its effect, 
conducting us safe and sound to Vicr- 
stadten, where a magnificent rainbow 
displayed its triumphal arch above our 
heads.** 

On the departure of the diligence from 
Vierstadten, the travellers fell asleep, 
with the exception of the philosophic 
and heroic Schmelzle, who felt a strange 
inclination to measure the facial angle of 
his companions, according to the rules 
laid down by Lavatcr. Dreading, how- 
ever, that one of the sleepers might sud- 
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(Icniy awake and resent his physiogno- 
mical ex[)erinient, he resisted the tempt- 
ation, and quietly re|)lacc(l in his pocket 
the instrument with wliich he had in- 
tended to ascertain if the distance from 
tlie chin to the mouth was equal to that 
between the iip|)cr lip and the radix of 
the nose, and to the interval which se- 
parates the eyebrows from the upper 
part of the forehead. 

The burlesque recital of Schmelzle 
might be entitled the pliilosophy of fear. 
It is the very anatomy of cowardice. 
The grotesque caricature, too, is, in 
reality, a keen satire on philosopiiicul 


speculation. Every augmentation of 
human science is an addition to the stock 
of man’s terrors. Like Schmcdzle, the 
philosophical hookworm discovers that in 
climbing bis bed he may fall and break 
a limb ; that he may be crushed by the 
descent of an aerolite, or poisoned in a 
fricassee of mushrooms. He pays his 
adoration at the shrine of fear; and, like 
the poor Hindoo kissing the dust before 
the shapeless temple that moves but to 
destroy, he bows his frame, he prostrates 
his spirit before the ruthless idol whose 
worship is sa'jrificc, and whose votaries 
are victims. 


SOLITUDE, A SKETCH ; 

BY «. U. CARTER, ESQ. 

Spirit! thine eye betrays the depth of thought 
Which kindles it with beauty ; — thou dost love 
To wander in the starry hush of night. 

Or, throned upon a rock, survey the pride 
Of gorgeous woods, and verdant plains afar ; 

And thou art loneliest of the sister-band, 

Whose bosoms are instinct with poetry. 

At morning’s flush of crimson on the clouds, 

Or ill the twilight’s lute enchanted gloom, 

We’ve met thee, child of thought I with tranquil eye 
Dilating on the clouds that fringed the West, 

And seen thee listening to the village-bells. 

Whose music seem’d to mingle with the air. 

And glide into thy spirit like a dream. 


On the brow of rock or steep, 

In thoughtful silence she reclines. 

When dews upon the roses weep. 

And soil; winds whisper through the pines; 
And there, as she beholds the day 
Ilctii’ing from the sunny West, 

Her spirit wanders far away. 

Beyond the mountain’s crest. 

Or in some stately ruin’d fane. 

With ivy-wreaths around it spread, 

Whose mouldering tombs conceal the plain, 
Mementos of the dead! 

She rests beside the pensive urn, 

Which crowns the wall defaced by age, 
And bows her beauteous head to mourn 
O’er life’s sad pilgrimage. 

Or in the quietude of night, 

With placid brow, uplifted eye, 

She meditates upon the bright 
And countless orbs that gem the sky; 
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And Iiopt's that when an earthly bli»ht 
Shall cloud her silent bliss witli cares, 
Death’s niandate may in heaven unite 
Her gentle soul with theirs I 


ADVENTUllKS OF A PRUSSIAN RECRUITINO OFFICER. 

FUOM Till*: OKRAIAN. 

{Concluded fnm p. 97.) 


This letter reached me at that highly- 
excited period which preceded the break- 
ing out ol* the oiic-ycai* Bavarian war. 
My heart heat with exultation at the idea 
of being thought worthy to asbist in the 
annihilation of projects hostile to my 
sovereign’s views. I burned with impa- 
tience to execute my task, and a hundred 
times a day read the letter I had received. 
My curiosity, ton, was not a little excited. 
That the indiviilnal to be urrestcil was of* 
no mean rank, the mystery attending the 
infonnation, as well as the secrecy to be 
observed in the execution of the onler, 
sufficiently proved. During iny inter- 
course with the Count de Pnivi’s family, 
I had received many unpleasing impres- 
sions, which w'cre now revived. The 
many bitter eonnnents on Frederick 
whicli had escaped Irorn DePalvi himself, 
as well as froin Walter ; the unseemly 
triumph displayed at the accounts from 
time to time spreail of the wretched state 
of the king’s health, again occurred to 
me, followed liy the thought that both 
might be engaged in the plot alluded to, 
and that AValter was most probably the 
individual more particularly designated. 
His income, the source of which was un- 
known ; his continual allusions to noble 
connexions ; his frequent journeys, con- 
firmed my suspicions. 

Jn a few days I received a letter, 
brought by a stranger, and the contents 
of which were as follows; — “ At nine 
o’clock to-morrow evening, the individual 
alluded to in my former letter will be 
found in the vicinity of the farm-house 
lately burnt down in the ncighbourliood 
of Aiigslmrg. He will approach the 
ruins with an appearance of haste and 
mystery; and by properly concerted mea- 
sures, it will be easy to seize his person. 
For greater security, however, the sound 
of a whistle from some neighbouring 
bushes will serve as a signal that he is the 


right man ; and he may, on such signal, 
be arrested without further hesitation.” 

The signature of my colonel, as well 
as the cipher completely correspmuling 
with that affixed to the former letter, 
left no doubt as to the authenticity of 
the document. My measures were 
speedily takcMi, and at the appointed hour 
I stood on the watch, v\itn four of the 
most trustworthy of my soldiers and a 
dog, in llhc vicinity of the fallen honst?. 
The hurroumling country had the fame 
of being the rendezvous of thieves; and 
not without cause, as for many miles 
round it was uninhabited. We had not 
long waited, when a man strode down 
the path leading to the rnin«. It was 
not the figure of Walter, nor his manner 
of walking ; hut the stranger’s hat prcsseil 
down upon his brow, his cloak flowing in 
large folds around him, together with the 
darkness of the night, rendered it inipos- 
bihle to distinguish his features. Scarcely 
had the unknown approached my am- 
bush, when the piercing sound of a 
whistle served my companions as the 
signal for attack, and in a trice the 
stranger was seized. He drew a small 
pistol from beneath his cloak : a brief 
contest ensued. He was, however, 
speedily overpowered ; for the dog, too, 
set on by my people, fiercely attacked 
him In the rear. He had till now silently 
defended himself; but at length, yielding 
to force, he exclaimed, " I am betrayed !*' 
The voice was familiar to my ear. At 
the same moment, a ray from a dark 
lantern, which my companions liad 
hitherto concealed among the bushes, 
illuminated the scene, and with horror I 
recognised the features of Hermann the 
painter ! He fixed his eye on me with a 
mingled expression of wrath and terror ; 
my blood ran cold in my veins. “ Un- 
happy man ! ” I exclaimed, aflected as 
much by sympathy iis hv zcid lor the scr- 
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vice ill which I was cngaircd; “what 
desncratc designs have }ou contcm- 
|)lated?” 

U'ilhoiil attending to my address, he 
cried, in accents of the bitterest scorn, 
“ 'J’his, then, is the friemlship of Von 
Arn'^tein ! AVclI, he it so : 1 am i)ctraycd ! 
hut what more d() yon require? ** 

With averted countciiance, I replied, 
“ Yon imist follow my men.** 

“ What ! ’* Lxcliiimed he thunderstruck, 
“ the recruiters? — impossible! ** 

The soldiers, who liatl [)reviously re- 
ceived their instructions, \iolently laid 
hold of him ; ami Hermann was at length 
dragged away. 'I'houghts of a jarring 
nature crowded upon my brain. Ought 
J not to have questioned, to ha\o examined 
Hermann ? — But the order contained no 
such iiistrnctious. 

My letter to my colonel w'asdes|nitched, 
ami might reach Berlin still earlier than 
Hermann, altiiougli he, umler escort of 
the recruiters, imjncdiatcly procdlfeded on 
his journey in a cMniage, which had been 
kept ready in the vicinity of the place 
whence the recruits were commonly trans- 
ferred to the capital. 

One day, as I sat immersed in grief, 
Schlenzky made his appearance. He ap- 
peared intoxicated, and on his entrance 
greeted me with an air of insolent fami- 
liarity: — “What! my tight little lieu- 
tenant,’* he began, tapping me on the 
shoulder, “ alw'ays so sad I Thou shouldst 
not hang thy head now ; there is, surely, 
no rival now dangerous to thy love ! ** 

“ Rival!” I exclaimed, “ wlmt are 
you prating about, fellow ?” 

“ I know all,” said Schlenzky; “have 
long known that love for the fair Agatha 
alone induced you to visit at the Count 
dc Palvi’s, though the world thought 
otherwise ; thou shouldst be merry and 
of good cheer, since that tall fellow Her- 
mann has been put out of the way.” 

“ Hermann ! ” said I, with excited at- 
tention, “ what do you know of him?” 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, suddenly as- 
suming a serious air, “ he has disappear- 
ed; and you must be aware that he was 
the person whom you were directed to 
arrest. But suppose he were not that 
person, but had been betrayed into your 
hands — there were a trick to merit some 
little gratitude ! ” 

“ How were that possible?” cried J, 
with difficulty mastering my indignation. 

“ If 1 must speak the truth,” replied 


no 

he, “ you must know that 1 discovered 
Agatha’s intention to elope with the 
painter. J had heard, too, that you had 
been charged to seize secretly on some- 
body ; instead of the other, the painter 
was doomed to fall into your hands on 
his way to the deserted farm-hoiisc, where 
he meant to conceal Agatha during the 
night, until all had been prepared for her 
iJight.” 

“ But how,” exclaimed I, with ill-snp- 
pressed horror, “ how didst thou become 
acquainted with the circiiinstancc of the 
conternplatcil arrest? ” 

“ Well,” answered he with hesitation, 
“ if I must avow all — and no doubt you 
would guess it at last — when alone in 
your chamber, 1 once saw your writing- 
desk 0 [)cn, and — and a letter lying 
in it. People of iny calling are not 
punctilious : any intelligence; the slight- 
est hint — a cursed habit, too — will 
never allow me to see a written paper 

without But enough — I found the 

means; the matter was easily accom- 
plished. But no responsibility can be 
attached to you in the business; for 
should the genuine order now arrive, you 
would only have to inform your colonel 
of the circumstances, and enclose to him 
the forgery, with his signature so perfectly 
executed that it would deceive himself. 
The whole affiiir will be considen^l as a 
joke. Now pursue your fortune with 
the charming Agatha. Your love will 
gradually dry her tears. — But now for my 
reward.” 

“ Yes, accursed villain ! ” I exclaimed, 
no longer able to restrain luy rage ; “ 1 
will reward thee as thou deservest.” 
Seizing him at the same time, 1 began to 
ply him most lustily with my Spanish 
canc, exclaiming, in a voice almost choked 
with anger, “ Crafty scoundrel I so thou 
openest my desk ; pryest into iny secrets; 
forgest signatures and letters I — receive 
thy reward ! ” 

Schlenzky endeavoured to avoid my 
blows ; and having at last succeeded in 
gaining the door, he sprang from the 
steps into the street, uttering the most 
hurrihle curses. My feelings were now 
iiidescribablc; I imagined a thousand 
plans for the deliverance of Hermann, all 
of which, on mature deliberation, [ was 
obliged to rcjeci. As soon as 1 became 
somewhat calmer, 1 ac(]uainted my father 
with the whole affiiir, and implored him 
most earnestly to leave nothing untried 
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to restore the innocent man to freedom. 
The colonel of my regiment was a per- 
sonal friend of rny lather ; and as soon as 
my letter was despatched 1 felt myself some- 
what consoled. With very mingled feelings, 
I looked forward for the next intelligence 
respecting this unhappy arrest; but none 
arrived, and I found ntyself obliged, a few 
nights afterwards, to follow up a recruit- 
ing adventure, which I ardentl) hoped 
would be my last. 

It was already quite dark, as I, accom- 
panied by my followers, issued from the 
city gate. The place of rendezvous with 
the intended recruit was in a wood in the 
iieiglibourliood of his dwelling, to which 
one of the soldiers, well acquainted with 
the localities, served as a guide. Scarcely 
had wc reached the spot, when a large 
party of the peasantry rushed out of a 
thicket. Wc grasped our weapons ; shots 
were heard ; in the midst of which and , 
the shouts of the peasants, 1 thought 1 
distinguished Schlenzky’s odious laugh. 

I felt myself seized, but succeeded, never- 
theless, in discharging my second pistol. 
Suddenly a fearful blow from behind fell 
upon my head — I was stretched senseless 
on the ground — 

* # * * # 

Brightly shone the sun upon a white- 
washed little chamber, from the only 
window of which 1 looked upon an ex- 
tensive country. A neat steeple, em- 
bowered among shady lindens and tall 
pine-trees, at its side a smiling village, 
WTre presented to my view. Had 1 not 
then — but it was long, very long ago — 
often beheld the same scenery? Prom 
the apartments, which us a boy 1 occupied 
with iny tutor, it was even thus that the 
village of Menkleben lay before us. But 
why this little window, with its iron bars ? 
why the coarse frock which I wore? was 
1 then not * * * * 

The door opened; an elderly well- 
dressed man entered, and advanced to- 
wards me. I knew not if he questioned 
me, nor what I answered. But long and 
earnestly he looked at me, and in a tone 
of deep sympathy, “ Thank heaven,” 
said he, " reason regains her sway ! ” A 
long interval elapsed before it was con- 
sidered prudent to inform me of the real 
nature of my situation. I learnt that I 
was in the fortress of Ingolstadt, and in 
the hospital for the insane ; that 1 had 
been found by some Bavarian peasants, 
who, believing me a violator of the terri- 


tory, severely wounded in a skirmish, had 
conveyed me to the fortress; that iny 
wounds were soon cured, but that 1 had 
long remained in a state of incntul insen- 
sibility, until u physician, newly attached 
to the eslablishmcnt, had judged it expe- 
dient to pay more than ordinary atten- 
tion to my case. A ncwbpa{)er which was 
placed in my hands, inlbrrned me that 
more than three years had elapsed since 
my accident. They were lost ; and, alas! 
still more — my character, my station iu 
the service of my country, the good 
opinion of my superiors — all had va- 
nished ! Without hesitation, I discovered 
myself to the physician, who expressed 
his readiness to write to my father; 
adding, that the latter, when informed 
of my situation, might take measures for 
my liberation. 1 gratefully acknowledged 
iny obligations to the benevolent phy- 
sician, and the letter was despatched. 

The answer at length arrived ; my fa- 
ther hdd been dead a year I Hermann, 
too, was no more ! The physician, who 
was well known in Augsbiirgh, had ascer- 
tained that within less than two years 
from the period of his enlistment the un- 
fortunate man had been carried olf by 
illness. It re(]uired no small share of 
sympathising friendshij) to support me 
under such afflicting intelligence. The 
worthy physician was not deficient on his 
part, and the commandant did ail in his 
power to render my situation siipi)ortable. 

My imprisonment had lasted consider- 
ably above a year, when one day the 
cannon of the fortress began to thunder 
forth their greetings in honour of some 
high-born personage. A widowed prin- 
cess of the house of Bavaria, on a journey 
to some medicinal baths, was passing 
through the place. Scarcely had the 
noble lady been conducted to the hotel 
destined for her reception, when I re- 
ceived a summons to attend her. The 
commandant received me in the ante- 
chamber. With a countenance beaming 
with joy, he informed me that my release 
was certain, the dowagcr-duchess Cle- 
mentina of Bavaria having obtained my 
liberation from the authorities of the 
country. The commandant most de- 
cidedly disclaimed my thanks as due to 
him. 1 felt, however, no doubt that he 
had presented a petition in my behalf to 
the duchess, whose benevolent disposition 
was universally known. 1 was graciously 
and kindly received. Tlie duchess ques- 
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tioncd me minutely as to my family con- 
nections, and the immediate causes of my 
misfortunes. Then pointing to an elderly 
lady who stood near her, she added, 
“ Madame de Golzhcim will inform you 
of some arrangements I have made to 
facilitate your return into the Prussian 
states; and when you shall have attained 
an honourable situation in the service of 
your king, it will afford me a pleasing 
recollection that I have been instrumental 
to your success.” Overpowered with 
gratitude, I withdrew; hut Madame dc 
Golzheim accompanied me into the autc- 
chainher, where she informed me that the 
king, displeased at the many abuses com- 
mitted in the recruiting service, had al- 
ready replied with expressions of deep 
displeasure to a petition presented by iny 
relations on my behalf. It was to be 
expected, therefore, that, inmiediately on 
mv return, an eiKpury into rny conduct 
would he instituted, and that the result 
would consign nie for several years a pri- 
soner to some fortress. To avoid this, 
the noble duchess had provided mo with 
letters of recoinincndation to several in- 
fluential personages at the Prussian court. 
I was moreover to travel in her suite as 
far as Gotha, where her journey took 
another direction. I returned my grate- 
ful acknowledgments, though not without 
a painful sensation of wounded self-love, 
which revolted at the idea of my return 
among iny comrades as one who had es- 
caped punishment only through the fa- 
vour and protection of the great. With 
deep emotion 1 took leave of my kind 
protector the cornmamlant, and early on 
the following morning bade adieu to In- 
golstadt. 

After an expeditious journey, wc ar- 
rived at Gotha, where Madame Golz- 
heim requcstcil me to accompany her on 

a vijvit to her brother, Count S , who 

resided at his country seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, to which he had invited seve- 
ral guests, and amongst them a young 
femcile friend of her sister. , On our ar- 
rival, wc learnt that the Count had the 
evening before set out for Berlin, on 
receiving a summons from the king. The 
guests had consequently dispersed, with 
the exception of JMadanie de Golzhcini’s 
young friend, who, expecting her arrival, 
had remained behind, but who was then 
out on a walk. “ There is no remedy but 
patience,” said Madame de Golzhcim, 
who had for a considerable time con- 


ferred in secret with an elderly domestic ; 

wc must pass away the time as well as 
wc can, till my young friend returns from 
her walk. The count has, lam informed, 
engaged a foreign artist to make cojiics 
from some of the most celebrated paint- 
ers. lie is now at work in the house. 
We may, therefore, amuse ourselves by 
inspecliiig his performance.” Though 
little inclined to look at pictures, polite- 
ness rcqiiired my assent. Wc passed into 
a saloon, in which a painter, with his 
back towards us, sat at his easel. The 
sight painfully reminded me of Hermann. 
When at length, disturbed by the noise 
of our entrance, the artist rose, and turned 
towards us — Gracious Heaven ! the 
strange forms which had haunted me in 
iny madness seemed again to glare upon 
me: — it was Hermann himself! In the 
deepest agitation he advanced towards 
me, and received me in his arms. He 
who has felt the weight of remorse, and 
who, like me, has in one moment, as if 
by magic, been released from the cruel 
burden, — he alone can judge of rny fccl- 
ings,when I again awoke to consciousness 
and certainty. “ But how,” exclaimed I, 
“ can miracles happen ? — and Agatha ?” 
I ventured to add, not without fear of 
hearing some disastrous intelligence. 
" She is mine,” replied Hermann. “ You 
shall see her — she shall herself tell you 
the anxiety your uncertain fate has occa- 
sioned us.” With these words he drew 
mo down the steps into the park. I 
was again to sec Agatha ! but as the 
wife of another ! — Hermann warmly in- 
vited me to accompany him to his house ; 
but a servant of Madame de Golzheim 
previously placed in my hands a letter 
from that lady, which contained the fol- 
lowing : — ” The commands of the 
duchess call me hcncc. Cm* journey must 
be resumed very early to-morrow. I leave 
you with friends to whom destiny has 
so unexpectedly reunited you, with the 
warmest wishes for your future welfare ; 
the promotion of which I have now the 
consolation to be able to commit to 
Heaven and the truest friendship.” 

Hermann and myself now entered a 
neat country house, and proceeded into 
a garden, at the farther end of which tw’o 
ladies were sitting. One rose as wc en- 
tered, and advanced towards us — it was 
Agatha. Overpowered by the violence 
of my feelings, I pressed her hand to my 
lips, while my looks alone pleaded for 
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]);)r(1on. “All is forgotten,** exclaimed 
she: “ evil lias turned to good. Be, 
therefore, the bitter jiast no more re- 
membered.’* She now conducted me to 
the arbour, where her fair companion, 
whom Hermann introduced as Made- 
moiselle Fcldern, the daughter of the 
village pastor, had remained. With a 
feeling for which I found it difH(*ult to 
account, I gazed on her charming fea- 
tures. She appeared the very ideal of 
refined sensibility, of bewitching modesty. 
I was not ni) self aware how deeply I was 
lost in the contemplation of this lovely 
being, till I observed the sly smile on the 
countenance of Hermann, who at last 
accoinpunicd me back to the count’s re- 
sidence where, by Madame <lc Golzheim’s 
desire, an apartment had been prepared 
for me. 

On the following morning the artist 
proceeded to satisfy iny curiosity with 
regard to his past fate. He had been 
dragged from Augsburg, his heart a prey 
to the most bitter pangs, occasioned by 
my supposed treachery. On bis arrival 
in Berlin, where he was questioned by 
the authorities, he was at length unde- 
ceived. After a protracted confinement, 
he was released, equipped as a recruit, and 
sent to drill. The circumstance of his 
false arrest having been explained, he 
conceived a hope that he might obtain 
his discharge from the service into which 
he had been so unjustly enlisted. In this, 
however, he was disappointed. His edu- 
cation was evidently superior to that of 
his comrades; he wrote a good hand, and 
was therefore considered a desirable re- 
cruit. In this situation, Agatha — the 
gentle Agatha — determined to share his 
lot. She possessed some jewels which 
had belonged to her mother. The sale 
of these defrayed the expenses of her 
journey to Berlin, and left a surplus, on 
which, aided by her skill in the finer 
kinds of needle-work, she might reason- 
ably expect to exist till happier times. 
The most important step was to obtain 
Hermann’s discharge. This, however, was 
no easy matter. An ingenious stratagem 
at length achieved what fair represent- 
ations had failed to effect. On pretence 
of sickness, Hermann was transferred to 
the military hovpital, where meagre diet 
and want of fresh air had nearly reduced 
him in reality to the condition which he 
at first so successfully counterfeited. One 
of the attendants was then induced, for a 


considerable brilic, to disinter the body 
of a soldier, lately deceased, and who in 
ieatures bad borne some rc'semblance to 
the painter. In the night the mournful 
remains were introduced into the hos- 
pital ; and at the same moment, and by 
the same window, Hermann escaped. On 
the following morning bis death was re- 
ported, whilst be issued in disguise from 
the Potsdam gate. Shortly afterwards 
he arrived in safety at Wittenberg, 
where the nuptial benediction united him 
to his beloved Agatha. “ Your fate,** 
added Hermann, in conclusion of bis 
story, “ remained in impenetrable ob- 
scurity, till the letter of your plixsician 
fell into the hands of your cousin, little 
Mary, whom you may perhaps remember. 
Her idea of interesting Madame de Golz- 
licim in your behalf was us happy as its 
effects have been fortunate. You might 
have passed many a tedious year in con- 
finement, had not /ove accomplished your 
liberation.” 

“ Love ! ” repeated I ; “ what mean 
you ? ” — “ Ay,” repeated Hermann, 
“ love alone has prompted your cousin to 
the efforts which she has made for your 
freedom : a love of the purest descrip- 
tion, which is intimately interwoven with 
her existence, and which, if unreturned, 
will bring her to the grave. But more 
of this another time,” added he, gaily ; 
and, rising at these words, we sauntered 
together down the long avenue. At a 
turn of the walk I perceived Agatha am! 
Mademoiselle Fcldern, in company with 
an elderly lady, whose features, as I ad- 
vanced, seemed not altogether unknown 
to me; every instant they called to mind 
the impressions of my early years — it 
was herself — my kind aunt, the fosterer 
of my childhood; — she, too, held hack 
no longer; she hung on my neck, and 
amidst tears of joy, named me her be- 
loved, lost, recovered child I Hermann 
and Agatha had disappeared. Made- 
moiselle Feldcrn seemed to weep. 

“ Do }oii not recollect little Mary, your 
cousin? ” said my aunt. — “Undoubtedly,” 
I exclaimed ; “ I deeply feel my obliga- 
tions to that generous girl.” — “ 'fhen, 
thank her now; for she stamls before 
you ! The strange child insisted on 
being presented to you under a feigned 
name. But it is now time to conclude 
the comedy.” 

After the lapse of some days passed in 
the intoxication of happy love, I began 
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to reflect upon niy future lot. 1 liail 
once more bcconic attiicheil to lifer 1 
was no Ioniser a prey to rcniorsc; and 
the prospect of aiiain lingering in a dun- 
geon was insiipportal)ly bitter. It was 
decided that iny aunt and Mary should 
precede me to Potsdam; and that I 
should immediately follow. This plan 
was no sooner fonnc<l than executed; 
and on njy arrival 1 assumed another 
name, and repaired to the hotel ap{)ointed 
as the place of remlczvorts. Early the 
next morning I stood at the wiiulovv of 
my chamber, sadly out of hiimonr with 
my dcstinj ,\vhcn sounds of martial music, 
from the opposite park, fell upon my car. 
Unable to resist the force of ancient 
habit, I hastened into the fresh air, to 
enjoy the spectacle of a military parade. 
I was lost in admiration at the aspect of 
the king, who, though bowed down by 
the weight of years and bodily sufferings, 
presided over the exercises of a regiment 
of the guards, with unabated ardour and 
skill : rny breast swelled with the proud 
feeling of patriotic pride; and in my 
reverie, I failed to observe tliat the troops 
had at length retired; the king, sur- 
rounded by a circle of officers, reiimining 
on the ground. The few s|)eetators of 
this military show had gradually dis- 
persed: 1 alone had, unconsciously, re- 
mained rooted to the spot, and, buried in 
thought, riveted my eyes on the quarter 
whence the last martial sounds had re- 
verberated. A touch, not of the softest 
description, at length awakened me from 
my dreams. Looking liastily round, 1 be- 
held a gigantic orderly of the guards, who, 
in a harsh tone, thus addressed me: — 
“ The king must speak with you.” I 
stood petrified, and nothing hut the iin- 
uerious pantomime of the orderly at 
length urged me forward. With totter- 
ing knees I approached the spot where 
stood the king, who had advanced a little 
in front of his attendants, and whose eagle 
eye darted on me a look of the most 
searching expression. 

“ Who are you ? was his first ques- 
tion. 

“ My name is Areud,” replied I, in 
confusion : am a stuJcnt of Halle.” 

“ How came you hither?” — “I am 
on my way to pass the vacation with my 
friends at Berlin.” 

“ But what do you here? ” pointing to 
the exercise ground. — “A long-cherished 


wish to sec yonr majesfy’s guards induced 
rnc to remain.” — “ Have they pleased 
you ? ” askeil he, with an ironical smile, 
i know not to what exclamation of ad- 
miration I might have given utterance, 
hut his keen eye scanned me from head 
to foot, and then remained for a while 
fixed on my countenance. At length he 
again accosted me: “ You are no student : 

repair to the quarters of General K ; 

tell him vour name, and your real husi- 
ness.” And thereupon, turning his back 
on me, he returned to the officers ; and, 
followed hy them, directed his course 
towards the palace. After 1 had col- 
lected myself sufficiently to pay obedience 
to his order, 1 enquired for the quarters of 

General K ; and was obliged to wait 

some time in the orderly room, before 
he made his a[)pcarancc*. When sum- 
moned to his presence, I had had time to 
form my plan. I mentioned my real 
name, and gave the general a short 
sketch of iny adventures. He listened 
to me with astonishment. My liberation 
by the Duchess Clementina seemed par- 
ticularly to gratify him : but when, at the 
close of my talc, I drew forth the packet 
containing the letters of recommendation 
given me hy the duchess, and delivered it 
to him with a request that he would im- 
mediately destroy the letters, or, at least, 
not forward them to their respective ad- 
dresses until the kitig had decided on 
my fate, as I wished to leave my case to 
my .sovereign’s gracious consideration 
alone; the general nodded his appro- 
bation, locked up the letters in liis writing 
desk, and desired mo to return to niy 
liotel, there to wait further instructions. 

In the course of a few hours 1 received 
an order to the Ibllowing effect: — 

“ Lieutenant Von Arnstein will pro- 
ceed immediately to Berlin, where the 
colonel of his rcgimcnl will communicate 
to him his majesty’s decision on his 
case.” 

And thus was I to separate from Mary 
with a heart full of fearful expectation. 
She promised to follow me with niy aunt 
next day ; and 1 set out on my disconso- 
late pilgrimage towards the capital. 

Early the next morning 1 stood before 
my colonel. He smiled in a friendly 
manner, and said : — 

“ It is the pleasure of the king that 
you should resume your rank in the regi- 
ment, participate in any promotion that 
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may have taken place, and receive all 
arrears of pay. But 1 am at the same 
lime charged to recommend to you in 
tuture to combine with your zeal in the 
execution of your duty, the necessary 
moderation and discretion.” 

1 vowed lhat with joyful heart, and 
my long career can testify that 1 have 


kept my word. Mary, when she heard 
of this happy change in my circumstances, 
sank, with tears of joy, upon my breast. 
An indissoluble bond shortly united us; 
and a lengthened course of uncheckered 
felicity has more than compensated for 
my earlier years of suffering and disgrace. 

T. H. 


MUSICAL 

Various attempts have, on different 
occasions, been made to render music 
available as an auxiliary to the progress 
of art and science. Porta and other 
physicians even recommended it as a 
universal panacea for the cure of every 
known or unknown disorder; and in 
modern days it serves as a language of 
signals, of incontestable utility in the 
communication of naval and military in- 
telligence. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known, that towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a musical professor at 
Lyons, named Audibert, conceived the 
idea of employing the notes of music as 
ciphers for the transmission of diploma- 
tic despatches. In the month of Fe- 
bruary, 174f), the professor addressed to 
the then French minister for foreign af- 
fairs a letter, accompanied with some 
comments, on the discovery, to which he 
appeared to attach no slight imparlance; 
adding, that the necessity of bis daily 
exertions for the support of a numerous 
family alone prevented him from waiting 
on the minister, and personally dis- 
closing his grand secret. 

The memorial annexed to Audibert’s 
letter bears the following curious title; 
— “ Plan of a newly-discovered Cipher, 
with Instructions for expressing by the 
Notes of Music all that can be commu- 
nicated by the Use of Alphabetical 
Letters in any European language.” 
Audibert’s memorial, however, contained 
no explanation of his secret, which was 
reserved for the minister’s car alone, and 
that, solely in case actual proof were 
previously obtained by the inventor, of 
the munificence of the French govern- 
ment. But in the event of his offers 
being rejected, the professor, whose con- 
fidence in his own merit seems to have 
been unbounded, declares his resolution 


CIPHER. 

of carrying his secret to the grave. With 
regard to the impossibility of discovering 
the mechanical arrangement of his ci- 
pher, he thus expresses himself: — “ Few 
people,” observes he, “ can imagine that 
a minuet, a saraband, an adagio, an alle- 
gro, &c., with which a hundred different 
ciphers are intermingled, can affoni the 
means of transmitting important intelli- 
gence. The Sieiir Audibert is ready to 
submit bis secret to the test of examin- 
ation. He maintains that the first mu- 
sicians of France, the most eminent men 
in the art of deciphering, will be unable 
to find the key to his cipher, even though 
they should have before them the original 
of the communication secretly conveyed 
through his notes,” &c. 

The sequel proved that the poor pro- 
fessor’s confidence in the infallibility of 
his discovery was unfounded ; the first 
musical epistle which he forwarded to 
the minister as a specimen having been 
analysed and deciphered with the great- 
est facility. This beginning was unfor- 
tunate; wherefore in due time the Sieur 
Audibert received an official letter, in- 
forming him that musical ciphers (many 
of which had been presented to the go- 
vernment) being considered rather 
curious than useful, and being unsuitable 
for ordinary occasions, the minister 
could only thank him for the offer of his 
services, and commend his loyalty and 
zeal. 

The letter and memorial, addressed by 
Audibert to the minister ; the analysis of 
his system, the translation of his musical 
cipher, and the minister’s answer, arc to 
be found in a manuscript collection now 
in the royal library of Paris. The exist- 
ence of these documents has hitherto 
escaped the notice of the curious in such 
matters. 
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IRefticto of iLittcattiix, fint aiw, etc. 


MUSIC. 

Patriotic Songs, dctlirntcfl to the Kinij. 
Hi/ ]\Ihsrs AiTfirs mid Susanna Slnvk- 
land. Music oif Green. 

TiiK above voluiiio is very tastefully 
|.»()t up, ami docs ”rc;it credit to the fair 
composers, whose patriotism none can 
doubt. They well deserve the appro- 
bation wliich vve arc informed ILs Mii- 
jesLy has bestowed upon them. wish 
we could say as miicli for the music as for 
the poetry: indeed the composer does 
not seem veiy happy in his ciTort on this 
occasion; and we regret it the more. a-, it 
in several places destroys th^;^ force and 
mcanini^ of the words. We can, never- 
tlicless, recommend the book to all 
lovers of the st}lc of Dibdiu. 


0*1:11 picTimrn H opes and pahteuDays. 

Mtislc by John Hird, Ksq* Green. 

Wji have received a copy of the above, 
and know not which to condemn most, the 
words or music, as they are both unwor- 
thy of publication ; more particularly the 
hutcr. It appears to us that the" im- 
mense profit attached to writing music 
induces many to make the attempt who 
arc wholly nnijualificd for the task. In 
these times of reform, we may take the 
opportunity of observing, tliat were some 
spirited individual to publish songs at 
al)out one third less than the present ex- 
orbitant price, the speculation might 
prove a good one. 

De Cuffobd’s Brtuk. — The words 
of this song are romantic and pretty. 
The music, although badly arranged, is 
far above the general productions of the 
present day. We may recommend it to 
onr fair readers as a song not unworthy a 
place in their portfolio. 


Dhawinq-Room Lyrics. Scve?i 
written by F, IV. N, Baylcy^ Esq.; 
cQ7nposed by J. Green. Green. Lon- 
don. 

This is an appropriate offering to the 
vocal portion of onr fair readers. The 
poetry is of a liglit and graceful character, 
VOJ.. iv. 


and perfectly in imi.^on with t!io tiih'. 
“ Dm win Room Lyrles ^^ arc not of a 
nature to challenge llie terror^ of critical 
severity, even if they appcarcil in a less 
pleasing shape; hut we should find some 
difficulty in dealing imgcntly with Mr. 
Baylev’s songs, even were we so disposed. 
“ The Mother’s Lulhdiy” is very pretty, 
and “ They say she is laid in tlic cold, 
cold earth” will he a favourite wit'i most 
amateurs. The music is in Green’s best 
style, and very suitable to tlie poctr}. 

The volume is excellently got uj), and 
both in its embellishments and tasteful 
binding, docs credit to the publisher. 


The Gardens and Menagfrie ok the 
Zoological Society. Volume Se- 
cond. — Birds, Tilt. 

Wf. have in two separate notices done 
justice to the former volume ol this ex- 
cellent work, which has the rare quality 
of advancing in merit towards the con- 
clusion. We consider the plates of the 
birds sujierior in natural deliuention nnd 
spirited engraving to those of the qua- 
drupeds in the preceding volume. In sup- 
poj t of this opinion we would direct the 
attention of the reader to the plates of 
the emeus and their young, the wild tur- 
key, and most of the eagles. The literary 
portion is highly interesting, particularly 
the history of the wild turkey, of the 
sociable vulture, and the Ariel toucan. 
From the description of the marabou 
stork we extract, as peculiarly interest- 
ing to the ladies, an account of their 
favourite plumes : — 

The three species of gigantic storks fur- 
nish, in more or less perfection, the beautiful 
plumes, su})erior in estimation even to those 
of Uic ostrich, known by the Jiame of mara- 
bous: tljosc of the Indian species are far 
superior to the otlicrs. The tail is black, 
and t]je under parts, whicli furnish tlic cele- 
brated plumes, pure white. In the Argala, 
these plumes are frequently of a grey is) 1 
slate colour ; but a similar variution lias not 
yet been observed in the African species. 
On the other hand, the wliite of the latter is 
by no means so beautifully clear and bril- 
liant as that which has obtained fertile finest 
Indian plumes tlie fii*st place in the cstiuG 
ation of connoiisciirs. 
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may have taken place, and receive all 
arrears of pay. But I am at the same 
lime charged to recommend to you in 
tuturc to combine with your zeal in the 
execution of your duty, the necessary 
moderation and discretion.” 

I vowed ihal with joyful heart, and 
my long career can testify that 1 have 


kept my word. Mary, when she heard 
of this happy change in my circumstances, 
sank, with tears of joy, upon my breast. 
An indissoluble bond shortly united us ; 
and a lengthened course of uncheckered 
felicity has more than compensated for 
my earlier years of suficring and disgrace. 

T. H. 


MUSICAL CIPHER. 


Various attempts have, on diflerent 
occasions, been made to render music 
available ns an auxiliary to the progress 
of art and seiencc. Porta and other 
physicians even recommended it as a 
universal panacea for the cure of every 
known or unknown disorder; and in 
modern days it serves as a language of 
signals, of incontestable utility in the 
communication of naval and military in- 
telligence. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known, that towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a musical professor at 
Lyons, named Audibert, conceived the 
idea of employing the notes of music as 
ciphers for the transmission of diploma- 
tic despatches. In the month of Fc- 
bruaiy, I74n, the professor addressed to 
the then French minister for foreign af- 
fairs a letter, accompanied with some 
comments, on the discovery, to which he 
appeared to attach no slight importance; 
adding, that the necessity of bis daily 
exertions for the support of a numerous 
family alone prevented him from waiting 
on the minister, and personally dis- 
closing his grand secret. 

The memorial annexed to Audibert’s 
letter bears the following curious title: 
— “ Plan of a newly-discovered Cipher, 
with Instructions for expressing by the 
Notes of Music all that can be commu- 
nicfttcd by the Use of Alphabetical 
Letters in any European language.” 
AudiberPs memorial, however, contained 
no explanation of his secret, which was 
reserved for the ministers ear alone, and 
that, solely in case actual proof were 
previously obtained by the inventor, of 
the munihccnce of the French govern- 
ment. But in the event of his offers 
being rejected, the professor, whose con- 
fidence in his own merit seems to have 
been unbounded, declares his resolution 


of carrying his secret to the grave. With 
regard to the impossibility of discovering 
the mechanical arrangement of his ci- 
pher, he thus expresses himself; — “ Few 
people,” observes he, “ can imagine that 
a minuet, a saraband, an adagio, an alle- 
gro, &c., with which a hundred different 
ciphers are intermingled, can afford the 
means of transmitting important intelli- 
gence. The Sieur Audibert is ready to 
submit his secret to the test of examin- 
ation. He maintains that the first mu- 
sicians of France, the most eminent men 
in the art of deciphering, will be unable 
to find the key to his cipher, even though 
they should have before them the original 
of the communication secretly conveyed 
through his notes,” &c. 

The sequel proved that the poor pro- 
fessor’s confidence in the infallibility of 
his discovery was unfounded ; the first 
musical epistle which he forwarded to 
the minister as a specimen having been 
analysed and deciphered with the great- 
est facility. This beginning was unfor- 
tunate; wherefore in due time the Sieur 
Audibert received an official letter, in- 
forming him that musical ciphers (many 
of which had been presented to the go- 
vernment) being considered rather 
curious than useful, and being unsuitable 
for ordinary occasions, the minister 
could only thank him for the offer of his 
services, and commend his loyalty and 
zeal. 

The letter and memorial, addressed by 
Audibert to the minislcr; the analysis of 
his system, the translation of his musical 
cipher, and the minister’s answer, arc to 
be found in a manuscript collection now 
in the royal library of Paris. The exist- 
ence of these documents has hitherto 
escaped the notice of the curious in such 
matters. 
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MUSIC. 


IRebtcto of JiittmmCj ftnt ait0, etc. 


MU.siC. 

Patriotic SoxGs,(!cdii*;nc(l to the Kini?. 
lit/ Aimes Agnes and Susanna Sleick- 
tand. Music by Green. 

Tiiii above volume is very tastefully 
jzot up, and does ^rcat credit to the fair 
coiupobcr-, whose [mtnotism none can 
doubt. They well deserve the appro- 
bation which we are informed II.s M.s- 
jesty has bestowed upon them. Wewisli 
we could say as murh I'or the music as for 
tlie poetry: indeed the composer does 
not seem ven’ happy in his effort on tlii^ 
occasion ; and we reijrt t it the more, it 
in several places destroys th||i idree ami 
meaniii!’; of tlie words. We can, never- 
theless, recommend the book to all 
lovers of the style of Dibdin. 


O’LlliriCTUaLnllolM'.S and rAUTKoDAYS. 
Afiisic by John Jiirdy Ksq ^ Green. 

Wr have received a copy of the above, 
and know not which to condemn most, the 
words or music, as they are both unwor- 
thy of publication ; more particularly the 
la. ter. It appears to us that the im- 
inciist? profit attached to writing music 
induces many to make the attempt who 
are wholly iiiu|ualificd for the task. In 
these times of reform, wc may take the 
ojiportunity of observing, that were some 
spirited indiviihial to publish songs at 
about one third less than the present ex- 
orbitant price, the speculation might 
prove a good one. 

De CuFFoiin’s Bride. — The words 
of this song are romantic and pretty. 
The music, although badly arranged, is 
far above the general productions of the 
present day. We may recommend it to 
our fair readers as a sung notunworthy a 
place in their portfolio. 

Drawing-Room Lyrics. Sevni S<mgSy 
written by F, IK N, Fayley, Esq,; 
composed by J, Green, Green. Lou- 
don. 

This is an appropriate olferiiig to the 
vocal portion of our fair readers. The 
poetry is of a light and graceful character, 
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and perfectly in unison with the tilh*. 
“ Drawing- It oom Lyriis'* are not of a 
nature to fhallcnge the torror.'j of critical 
severity, even if they appeared in a less 
pleasing shape; hut we riiould find souu 
diflkulty in dealing ungcnily with Mr, 
ll»ylcy*s songs, even wer.* we so di' posed. 

The Mother’s Lullaby” is very pretty, 
and They say she is laid in the cold, 
cold earth” will he a fiivoiirlti* wiih most 
amateurs. The music is in Green’s best 
style, and very suitable to the poctr\. 

The volume is excellently got up, and 
both in its cmbellishmcMits and ta'>tcful 
binding, docs credit to the [>uhlisher. 


The Gardens and Menagerie of thf 
Zoological Society. Volume Se- 
ennd, — liirds. Tilt. 

We have in two separate notices done 
ju'.ticc to the former volume ol this ex- 
cellent work, which has the rare quality 
of advancing in merit towards the con- 
clusion. We consider the plates of the 
hiriU superior in natural delineation and 
spirited engraving to those of the qua- 
drupeds in the preceding volume. In sup- 
poit of this opinion we would direct the 
attention of the reader to the plates of 
the emeus and their young, the wild tur- 
key, and most of the eagles. The literary 
portion is highly interesting, particularly 
tijc history of the wild turkey, of the 
sociable vulture, and the Arid toucan. 
From the description of the inarabon 
stork we extract, as peculiarly interest- 
ing to the ladies, an account of their 
favourite plumes : — 

The three species of gigantic storks fur- 
nish, in more or less perfection, the beautiful 
plumes, superior in estimation even to those 
of tile ostrich, known by tlie name of mara- 
bous: those of the Indian species ure far 
superior to the otliers. The tail is black, 
and the under parts, which furnish the cele- 
brated plumes, ]nire white. In the Argala, 
tlicsc plumes are frequently of a greyish 
slate colour ; bnt a similar variation has iiot 
yet been observed in the African species. 
On the other hand, the white of the latter is 
by no means so beautifully clear and bril- 
liant as that which has obtained for the finest 
Indian plumes the first place in the estim- 
atioii of connoLseurs. 
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To this we beg leave to add, that from 
the breast and body feathers of the gigan- 
tic Indian stork, commonly called at 
Calcutta the adjutant, arc made those 
elegant feather muffs and boas so highly 
prized by the belles of the present day. 
When imported from India, they are 
wholly without wadding ; the muffs, 
which are lined with shorter feathers, 
are so light that they can scarcely be 
felt on tlm arm. They arc worn during 
the yearly cessation of heat which the 
fair residents at Calcutta call winter. 


Naturk Displayfu: A new and infal- 
lible Method of acquiring Languages. 
Bj/ xV. (i. Dafief, Twelfth Edition. 
J. and C. Alllard, &c. 

It may be imagined that a system 
adopted at Harrow and Rugby, and hooks 
which have reached the twelfth edition, 
can scarcely need our approval to assist 
their [)opularity ; the author, however, is 
aware, that to no species of literature do 
we more earnestly direct our attention 
than to that connected with education. 
Our periodical being devoted to British 
ladies, we are proud to assist mothers in 
their most sacred duty — the culiivation 
of their children’s minds; on the right 
direction of which, the general welfare of 
society depends. 

The speaking and hearing part of every 
language, wo well know, is chiefly mechn- 
Tiical. M. Dufief follows nature, by teach- 
ing it mechanically, in opposition to the 
])ractice of most other teachers : he has, 
therefore, begun at the right end of tu- 
ition. An extract from his first volume 
will explain his method: — 

We now arrive at a very interesting and 
most important exercise, to which I earnestly 
solicit attention. It consists in the Master 
communicating to the Class, in the following 
manner, shoit French phrases, founded on 
each of the ten words which have been jnst 

recited, ^ 

Master — on nia dit quit mait d arriver 
A l.ondret't Class repeat siniultancuusly and 
loudly — on ma dtt quit remit d^arrimr k 
J.ondres» The Master then informs the 
Class that he will call out the meaning of the 
above sentence in English, which they are to 
listen to with attention, but not to repeat after 
him. Master (loudly and distinctly) — I 
was told that tie had just arrived at London* 
Tlie Master, having uttered this sentence, 
proceeds to repeat the phrase — rni wi’o dit 


quit venait tVarrwer k Londres, which the 
Class repeat once more after him — on m'li 
dit qu*U venait d'arriver k Londres* The 
Master proceeds to break into detached parts 
the French sentence, and the English trans- 
lation; the Class repeating only the French, 
as follows : Master — on ma dit ; Class — 
on nia dit. Master — I was told ; Class 
(tile French only) — on snn dit* Master — 
qu*it venait d'arriver ; Class — qiCit venait 
d'ai'rivcr. Master — tliat fie liad just ar- 
rived ; Class — quit venait (Carnuer. Mas- 
ter — d Londres ; Class h Londres* Master 

— at liOndoii ; Class — ti Londres* 

Tlie Master, in order to ascertain what 
degree of attention has been paid by every 
individual of the Class, and to impress the 
aliove sentence on the memory more forcibly, 
proceeds to particularise it again in the fol- 
lowing manner : he will tell the Class that 
every one of them should look at him during 
the whole of this process ; he will then fix liis 
eyes on one of the pupils, who is to answ'cr 
him, and who is immediately informed, as 
well as the whole Class, that, whatever 
French words arc uttered, he is to repeat 
them, and then the English of them, pre- 
viously pronounced by the Msister, and also 
the French a second time ; and, as soon as 
that is done, the whole Class, upon hearing 
some preconcerted signal, (the stroke of a 
small hammer, for instance,) must echo the 
part of the French sentence spoken by the 
Scholar. The Class should also be informed 
that they must repeat, in a low tone, the part 
of the French sentence when first uttered by 
the Master; but this will be better under- 
stood by putting it into practice. Master — 
on nia dit ; Scholar loud, and Class low, — 
on nia dit* I have been told, on rna dit* 
jVIaster strikes : Class {loud and simultaneous- 
ly) — on in'a dit* The Master then fixes his 
eyes on another Scholar, and says — 
ivnait d'arriver ; Scholar Imd, and Class low, 

— quit vennit dandver, that he had just ar- 
rived, qu 'd venait d'arriver* Master strikes *• 
Class — gu'il venait d'arriver* The Master 
fixes his eyes on a third Scholar, and says, h 
Londres i Scholar Antrf, and Class low, — a 
Londres, at London, h Londres* Master 
strikes : Class repeat — ft Londres* 

In order that tliis phrase should be engraved 
on the memory of each scholar, so deeply aci to 
render it next to impossible that time or cir- 
cumstance should ever erase it ; the master 
will have recourse to an exercise so powerful 
that it can scarcely fail to accomplish tlie pur- 
pose. 'fhe plan may be thus exemplified. 
Each pupil being ready with his slate and 
slate-jtencil, the Master will again repeat the 
phrase — on m'a dit qu'il venait d'aniver d 
Londres s the Class will echo — on m’a dit 
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^uil venaU (Carriixr d Londres. Tlie Master 
says — on ; Class on. Master — v; Class 
(write on the slate, and sa^ aiuud) — o. Mas- 
ter — n ; Class n. Master — on ; C'lass — 
on. Master — nia; Class — nia, M.astcr 

— apostrophe; Class — m* a^'ostrophe. 
^raster — ■ « ; Class — a. Master — ni\t j 
Class — jna. Master — on m’a; Class 
(read from their slates, loud and siinulta- 
neuusly) — on m\i. Master — dit ; C'lass — 
dit. Master — d; Class — d. ^Master — i; 
Class — I. Master — t; Class — t. Master 

— dit ; Class — dit. iviastor — oit ni'a dil ; 
Class — on in a dit. Master — fjud; Class 
^qnd. Master — y; Class — y. Master 

— a apostrophe ; Class — u apostrophe. 
Master — i ; Class — i. Master — I \ Class 

— I, Master — qu'U; Class — qaU. Mas- 
ter — on tn'a dil qutl; CJlass — on m*a dit 
qiid. Master — venait; Class — venait. 
Master — v ; Class — a. blaster — c ; Class 

— e. Master — rc; Class — ve. Tlie Mas- 
ter will observe to the Class that every syl- 
lable of the words written on the slate must 
be connected hy a trail’d' union. The class 
will tlioreforc immediately place it after ae. 
Master — n; Chiss— n. Master — «; Class 

— a. iVIaster — i ; Class — i, JMaster — l • 
Class — i. Master — venait; (’lass — rc- 
nait. Master — on m'a dit qiCil venait; 
(Jlass (from their slates) — on m'a dit qu"U ve- 
find. Master — d^arrieer ; Class — d'arriver. 
Master — d' apostrophe ; Class — d* apostrophe. 
Master — «; Class — a. Master — d'a ; (Mass 
•^d'a. Master — double rr ; Class — double 
rr. Master — i ; Class — i. ]\l aster — m ; 
(^lass — m. Master — d’«m / Class — d'arri. 
Master — v ; Class — v. Master — e ; Class 

— c. Master — r; Class — r. Master — 
ver; Class — iwr. Master — d'arriver; ('lass 
’^d'arriver. Master — on m'a dit qu'il w;- 
nait d'arriver ; Class (loud and simultane- 
ously, from their slates,) — on in a dit quit 
venait d'arriver. Master— «, accent f^rave ; 
Class — d, accent tpnve. The Master will 
call out to the Class souli^nez d (underline 
d) which they will immediately do. Master 
on m'a dit quil venait (Carriver h ; Class — 
on m'a dil quil venait d'arriver d. Master — 
Londres ; (Jlass — Londres. Master — L, 
lettre majuscule ; Class — Z, leltre majuscule. 
Master — 0; Class — o. Master— a / Class 


— n. Afaster — Lon ; Class — Lon. JMas- 
ter — d ; Class — d. IVIaster — r ; Class — 
r. Muster — c ; Class — e. ^Master — s , 
Class — s. Master — dres ; Class — dres. 
Miister — I.ondn’s ; Class — Londres. Mas- 
ter — on m'a dit qu'il venait d'arriver d Lon- 
dres ; Chws (from their slates) — on nia dit 
qu'il venait d'a-iri-ver d Lon'-dies. The 
IVIaster will a)>jjly this process, which has 
been descnl)ed so minutely, to every phrase 
formed on ten words just recited.* 

first volume is dc\otcd to the dc- 
vclopcmciit of the system : it contains an 
alphabetical vocabulary of various words, 
classed according to the parts of speech ; 
and examples of their variation (a plan 
that meets our highest approbation), con- 
versation phrases, a collection of iiliom- 
atical and proverbial pbrasc!, and an easy 
LccU’ur L'rftn^'dis. Tlie sccoiul contains 
the conjugation of verbs, Syntax made 
easy, and a Lcrleur Franf'nis drawn from 
higher sources. 

We think that a literal translation, ns 
well as a parallel sentence, ought to have 
accompanied all idiomatical and pro- 
verbial phrases. We do not think any 
thing is well remembered that is not tho- 
roughly understood ; and we have, in the 
review of a work hy another author, ex- 
pressed our af>[)roval of the dissection of 
idioms. If a child learn the following 
sentence, with the English as a Iranslutuin 
to the French, will he not he inclined to 
apply detached parts of the phrases very 
oddly ? — 

Cc jeune homme est rt^{;lc comma un papier 

da musique : 

This young man is as re^fulnr ns clockwork. 

In consequence of M. DiifiePs extreme 
economy of teachers, there can be little 
individual explanation: therefore, will not 
a dull but well-meaning child have a very 
comical association of ideas relating to 
music-paper, and clockwork ? And, per- 
haps, following mechanically M. Dufief 's 
excellent plan of variation of sentences, 
the scholar may be induced to transplant 


• The attentive reader cannot fail to observe, that in these exercises the French occurs many 
more times tliaii the English ; and that, throughout tin; System, the hinglisli is employed as 
little as possible : the reason for this is founded upon tlic principle, that the less the organs 
of speech arc put into motion by native sounds, the sooner they become adapted, or, as it 
were, moulded, to the sounds of the language which is the objcci of study. The ears of the 
learners soon become, if I may use the expression, completely saturated with French sounds ; 
and this is one of the circumstances which concur in promoting wonderfully the progress of 
those who learn by this plan : so true it is that the simplest means are generally the most 
powcrftd. 
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isuch phrases in the most lanqhahic nran- 
iier into conversation. Candour obliges 
ns to own that the aiitlior, by the use of 
Italics, has pointed out the words which 
cause the sentences to clash ; yet is not 
this as if, wlierc several roads meet, apas- 
senutT were forewarned by a finger-post— 

“ This is a wrong road ” but without re- 
ceiving the slightest intimation of the 
place to which it leads? There is nothing 
wc more earnestly recommend in tuition 
than the dissection and analyjis of idioms, 
whether they arc proverbial, incliiphy- 
sical *, or such as convey lively ideas to 
tl'.c mind, under what appears to a fo- 
reigner a diflicult arrangement of words; 
as the following: — 

Allons, couragL* ; la voilu (/ui rci ienl a die. 
Come cheer up ; h racovcriufi her senses, 
l)c (piclle pari vient il ? 

AVIio sent him ? 

Jc n’iil qne faire de voire argent. 

1 do ml \ennl i/our nionej/ at all, 

Qu a-l-il (ijdcr Ics hauls cris f 

If'hat (iil'i him Hint he eoniplains so loudly? 

We repeat, that translations, as w-ell as 
parallel sentences, ought to accompany 
all such examples of iilioins, or the ideas 
of the leurncr remain confused and inde- 
finite. 

To sum lip our examination of M. Dii- 
fief’s plan, w'C consider that his mode of 
tuition lays a most admirable foundation 
for the acquirement of languages; ouc 
that never was surpassed — perhaps, never 
equalled. His books arc equally instruc- 
tive to the teacher in the art ol teaching, 
as to the pupil in that of learning, in 
saying this, wc bestow no slight praise; 
for, in most works of the kind, the first is 
an object that docs not receive the slight- 
est consideration. Nevertheless, we can- 
not allow oiir nnmerons friends wh(» 
superintend the education of their own 
children, or that of others, to consider 
French tuition finished when M. Dufief 
has done with his pupils. They will, it is 
true, be able to speak French intrepidly, 
hear it clearly, and write it correctly; 
but, to establish that intimate literary 
taste for the language (without which, or 
constant colloquial practice, an acquired 
language soon fades from the memory), 
we would advise M. Dufief’s highest 
(.lass to be broken into smaller divisions, 


consisting of ten or fifteen, and each to he 
placed under the tuition of nu intdligc'nt 
teacher, who would read vvilli the pnj)ils, 
and open their minds to the hemitics of 
French literature. Thus would our only 
objection to M. Dufief’s plan be obxiatcd, 
viz. that the enormous size of the classes 
cuts ort‘ all intellectual comimiuication 
iietwrcn [)U[)il and teacher : however de- 
sirable such a .s 3 st(:m may he in the ele- 
mentary branches, it is greatly detrimental 
to the finishing work of instruction. 


Divixr.s OF Till; Cncuni of Esclanp. 

Nos. XIV. and XV. Jeremy '"Voylur^ 

VohALandlJL A.J.Valpy. 

Ay, Sir, there were giants in those 
days,’* was the remark of George HI. to 
a learned person in his court who was 
praising the writings of this great divine 
The justice of the single-hearted mon- 
arch’s ter,e criticism will be generally 
known, as Mr. Valpy’< excellent press nn- 
folcKthe rich treasures of Jeremy Taylor’s 
works; which, much as they are cele- 
brated, are more universally talked ol* 
than read ; more known in extracts than 
as a whole : and that not from the want 
of a desire to read, hut literally from the 
want of hooks. As nnhelievers, of good 
literary taste, often read the Bible, to 
en joy the high relish of its j)octical hcoii- 
tie8,so many modern men of gtMiius,who 
would not, on any account, read a hook 
of devotion for the sake of edification, 
will dwell with delight on the pages of 
Jeremy Taylor, through admiration of his 
sublime eloquence, his keen observation, 
his sfiarkling wit, lofty poetry, and deep 
learning. The last qualification is, indeed, 
his chief fault in the eyes of a Christian 
reader; for it is rather more apparent 
than needful in his style : yet so capti- 
vating is that st}Io to every class of read- 
ers, that we can scarcely wish it to he 
other than it is. In the present volume 
wc find, among other sermons, that beau- 
tiful series, On the good and evil 
Tongue ; ” many of its precepts arc ad- 
mirably adapted to increase the happiness 
of society in general. For the purposes 
of utility, as well as to show the powers of 
the author, we give the following extracts : 

Do not many men talk themselves into 
.Tiiger, screwing up themselves wilh dialogues 
of fancy, till they forget the company and 


• 1 he idioms ot a cultivated people arc often highly poetical ; proverbs, however hackneyed 
and viilgaiised, are frequently expressed with the truest feeling of poetry. 
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tbeinsolves ? And some men hate to be con- 
trjulicted or interrii])ted, or to be discovered 
ill their folly; and some men bein*; a little 
eoii-»eioiis, and not striving to amend by si- 
lence, they make’ it worse by discourse ; a 
long story of tliemselves, — a tedious praise 
ol‘ another, collaterally to do themselves ad- 
vantage, — a declamation against a sin to 
undo the person, or ojipress the reputation, 
of their neighbour, — unseasonable repetition 
of that which neither profits nor delights, — 
trilling contentions about a gtiat’s beard, or 
the blood of an oyster, — anger and animo- 
sity, sjiite and r;ige, — scorn and reproach 
be-un on questions wliicb concern neither of 
the litigants, — fierce disputations, — striv- 
iiigs for A\hat is past, and ^vhat shall ne\cr 
be ; liiese are the events of the loose and un- 
wary ♦ongiie ; whieh aic like Hies and gnats 
on the margin of a pool ; they do not sting 
like an as]), or bite dee]) us a bear; yet they 
can vox a man into a fover and impatience, 
111(1 make him incapable of rc'^l and counsel. 

* Ht » il^ 

A cheerful spiiit is the best convoy for re- 
ligion ; and though sadness does in some 
cases become a Chi islian, as being an index 
of a])ious mind, of compassion, and a wise, 
Iirojier rescntnujiit of things, yet it serves but 
one end, being useful in the only instance of 
rcpentaiiLe ; and hath done its greatest works, 
not when it n’ccjis and sighs, but wlicn it 
bates and grows careful against sin. Rut 
* heeifi linen's, and a festival spirit, fill the 
soul full of harmony ; it comijoses music for 
chiirciies and he.irts, it makes and jmblishes 
gluiifuMtiuns of God, it produces thankful- 
ness, and serves the end of charity : and 
when the oil of gladness runs over, it makes 
blight and tall emissions of light and holy 
liiea, leaching up to a cloud, and iiiakingjoy 
louiid about: and, therefore, since it is so 
imiocent, and may be so pious and full of 
holy advantage, whatsoever can innocently 
minister to (his holy joy, does set forward the 
work of religion and charity. And, indeed, 
charity itself, vvliich is the vertical top of all 
religion, is nothing else hut a union of joys, 
concentred in the heart, and reflected from all 
the angles of our life and intercourse. It is 
a rejoicing in God, a gladness in our neigh- 
bour's good, a pleasure in doing good, a re- 
joicing with him ; and without love we can- 
not have any joy at all. 

Rut when the jest hath teeth and nails, 
biting or scratching our brother ; when it is 
loose and wanton ; when it is unseasonable ; 
and much, or many ; when it serves ill pur- 
poses, or spends better time ; then it is the 
drunkenness of the soul, and makes the spirit 
fly away, seeking for a tenijile where the 
jiiiith and the music are solemn and religious. 

Ruf. ab')\c all the abuses which ever dis- 


honoured the tongues of men, nothing more 
deserves the whip of an exterminating angel, 
or tlie stings of scorjiions, than profane jest- 
ing : which is a bringing of the Spirit of 
God to ]):<rtnke of the follies of a man ; ns if 
it were not enough for a man to be a fool, 
but the wisdom of God must be broiiglit into 
those horrible scenes. He that makes a jest 
of the w'ords of Scripture, or of holy things, 
]ilays vvitli thunder, and kisses the mouth of 
a cannon just as it belches fire and death ; he 
stakes heaven at spurii-point, and trips cross 
and pile wliether ever be shall sec the face of 
God or no ; be laiigbs at damnation, while 
he had rather lose God than lose bis jest; 
nay (which is the horror of all), he makes a 
jest of God himself, and the Spirit of the Fa- 
ther and the Son to become ridiculous. Some 
men use to rt'ad Sciiptureon their knees, and 
many with their heads uncovered, and all 
good men with fear and trembling, witli re- 
verence and grave atlentlon. “ Search the 
Sciiptures, lor llierein ye Iio])c to have life 
eternal ; *' and “ All Scrijilure is wiltlen by 
inspiration of God, and i*. lit for instruction, 
for reproof, for exhurtalion, for doctrine,’* 
not for jesting ; but be that makes that use of 
it, bad iK'lter part with bis eyes in jest, and 
give his heart to make a tennis-hull ; and, 
that I may speak the worst thing in the world 
of It, it is as like the material part of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, as jeering of a man 
is to abusing him ; and ii(> man can use it 
but he that wants wit and manners, as well ns 
be wants religion. 

The third instance of vain, trifling convers- 
ation and immoderate talking is, revealing 
secrets; which is a dismantling and rending 
of the rohe from the jiiivacies of human in- 
tercourse ; and it is w'orse tlian denying to 
restore that which was intrusted to our 
charge ; for this not only injures his iioigli- 
bour’s right, but throws it away, and ex])ose.s 
it to his enemy ; it is jt denying to give a man 
his own arms, and delivering them to an- 
other, by whom he shall suH'er mischief. He 
that intrusts a secret to his fi lend, goes thi- 
ther as to a sanctuary, and to violate the rites 
of that is sacrilege, and ]irofanatioM of fnend- 
ship, which is the sister of religion, and the 
mother of secular hlessing ; a thing so sacred, 
that it changes a kingdom into a church, and 
makes interest to be piety, and justice to be- 
come religion. Rut this mi. .chief grows ac- 
cording to the subjc’Ct-matler and its effect ; 
and the tongue of a babbler may crush a 
man's bones, or break bis fortune on her ow n 
wheel : and whatever the efiect Ijc, yet of 
itself it is the betraying of h trust, and, by 
reproach, oftentimes j).isscs on to intolerable 
calamities, like a criminal to his scaflold 
tliiougli the execrable gates of cities; and, 
though it is infinitely worse that the secret is 
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laid oj)on out of spile or trcaclitry, yet it is 
ujore foolish when it is discovered for no 
other end Imt to serve the itcli of tidking, or 
to seem to know, or to he accounted w'orthy 
of a trust. 

The sermon entitled “ The Duties of 
the Tongue ’* inculcates a strong lesson 
on the necessity of using delicacy and 
tenderness in reproof. How many people 
who deem thcinseUes actuated hy the best 
motives, \et sei^o every opportunity of 
venting the whole effervescence of a sple- 
netic ami d(Jtracting toniper on a friend 
or rel.dive suddenly overwhelmed with 
calamity ! What numhers of broken 
hearts, of wounded spirits, ami even of 
suicides, might he s[)ared, were the fol- 
lowing excellent obiervatioui. duly con- 
sidered : — 

Use not liberty of reproof in the days of 
borrow find allliction ; for the calamity itself 
is oiiougli to eluistise the gfdcties of sinning 
persons, and to bring them to reptMifance : it 
may ho sometimes fit to insiiuuite the nieii- 
lion of tile cause of that soriovv, in order to 
repentance, and a cure ; liut severe and biting 
language is then out of season, and it is like 
putting vinegar to an inllamed and smarting 
eye : it increases the anguish, and tempts 
unto impatience. In the aceiilents of a sad 
person, we must do as nurses to their falling 
ehildren, snatcfi them up and still thedrery. 
ings, nod entertain their passion w'ith some 
delightful avocation ; but cliide not then, 
w'hen the sorrowful man needs to be re- 
freshed. Wiien Grates, the cynic, met De- 
metrius Plialereiis in his iMiiishment and 
trouble, he went to him and sjioke to liiin 
friendly, and used his philosophy in the mi- 
nistries of comfort, and taught him to b^ar 
his tronlile nobly, and so wrought on the cri- 
minal and wild Deinetiins; and he moved 
him to repentance, who,' if he had been chid- 
ilen, as he expected, would hii\c scorned the 
manners of the cynic, and hated his presence 
and institution. 

.'Vvoid all the evil appendages of this 
liberty; for since to reprove a sinning bro- 
ther is, at the best, but an iinwclcoiue and 
invidious employment, tlioiigli it may also 
l>e understood to be full of charity ; yet, 
therefore, we must not make it to he hutefui 
by adding rcproacli, scorn, violent expres- 
sions, scurrility, derision, or bitter invectives. 
.Jerome invited Epiehurmus to supper ; and 
he, knowing that Jerome had iinfoitiinately 
killed his friend, reidied to his invitation, 
Mqia nup^r cum amicos tmmo!areSj non vo~ 
rastit “ 1 tl ink I may come ; for when tlioii 
didst baerifice thy friends, thou didst not de- 
vour them." This was a bitter sarcasm, and 
might, with more prudence and charity, have 


been avoided. They that intend charitably 
and conduct wisely, take occasions and pro- 
per seasons of reproof; they do it by way of 
cpiestioii and similitude, by nairative and apo- 
logues, by commending soniclliing in him 
that is good, and discommending the same 
fault in other persons, by way tlial may dis- 
grace that vice, and jireservc the reputation 
of (he man. Some use to mingle praises 
with their rupreheiisions, and to invite their 
friend’s petienee to endure remedy, hy ini- 
nislering ^otne pleasure with their medicine; 
for no wise man can well endure to he 
praised by h'ln that knows not how to dis- 
praise and to reprove, so neither will they 
endure to he reproved by him that knows not 
how to jiraise ; for reproof from such a iruiii 
betrays too great a love of himself, and an 
illiberal spirit. 

In the third volume, the beautiful ser- 
mons entitled “ The SerjuMit and the 
Dove,*’ and The Foolisli Exchange,’* 
arc well ileserviug attention. 


Tuk Oi.u Man or tiik Mountain, &c. 

Tft/cx from the German of Tieck, 

Moxon. 

It is long since we have opened a ge- 
nuine work from the German with all its 
metaphysical drcainiuess and ghostly ro- 
mance. Germanised English roinance is 
fashionable enough; but since the stars 
of Schiller, Goethe, and Kotzehiic have 
set, no one hut Foiiqiie lias succeeded to 
the magic sceptres vacated or resigned by 
these potent cnclianters. 

We trace much of tlie national man- 
nerism ol‘ German romance in this trans- 
lation, which, despite of verbal faults and 
aflectations too numerous to mention, is 
a work of genius ; indeed, it possesses 
more genius and imagination than talent 
and clever arrangement. The story of 
the first tale is carelessly put together, — 
evidently for the purpose of throwing out 
a yaritty of fanciful and sometimes beau- 
tiful opinions on the mystery of human 
existence, and the usages and customs of 
society : at one moment the reader laughs 
at some flighty absurdity, while at the 
next he is presented with some trait no 
less touching than true. The Old Man 
of the Mountain is a sort of bei cvolent 
misanthrope, resident on the Hartz. The 
Lovccharin is likewise a vehicle for fan- 
ciful theories ; the story is horrible and 
unsatisfactory. Those "who delight in 
diablerie will really revel in the tale of 
Pietro of Abano; for the author has 
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tl'.ere forgotten all his dreamy philosophy, 
aid written a thorough-going romance. 
From this tale we give the following ex- 
tract ; — 

llie nightingale began singing before his 
window, and he saw that it was blowing hard 
and raining : his fondness for the bird made 
him take it in, and set it atop of a high old 
waidrobe. He clambered up, and was lean- 
ing over to place the cage steadily, when the 
chain from ^hich the portrait of his beloved 
was hanging broke, and the picture slid to 
the wall and down behind the old chest. The 
unhappy are terrified by the veriest trifles: 
he got down hastily to seek for his dailing 
treasure. He stoopt down to the ground, but 
his search was in vain ; it was not to he seen 
beneath the large heavy cabinet Everything, 
whether of great or little moment, in his life, 
seemed to he persecuting him, as it were, 
under some spell. Ho shoved at the old 
piece of furniture, and tried to push it out of 
its place; hut it was fasteneil to the wall. 
His impatience grew more vchenient v%itli 
every hiiiderance. lie seized an old iron bar 
whicii he found in the anteroom, and labour- 
ed witli all his strength to move the w'urd- 
robe ; and at last, after nuich heaving and 
wreneliing, and a hundred fruitless ertbrls, it 
gave way with a loud cracking, as if an iron 
cramp or chain Jiad sr.apt The cabinet now, 
by degrees, came forward, and Antonio w'as 
at length able to squeeze himself in between 
it and the wall. He hnmediately saw his 
beloved jiortrait ; itw'as lying upon the broad 
knob of a door, which jutted out of the wall. 
He kist it, and turned tlic handle, w'hicli 
yielded. A door ojiened ; and he resolved to 
push the great wardrobe somewhat further 
away, and to explore this strange matter ; for 
he thouglit tlie owner of the liouse himself 
^ould baldly be acquainted with this secret 
passage, wliich had been concealed with so 
much care, and, as it appeared, for so long a 
time. When he hod gained a little more 
room, he saw that, behind the door, there 
was a narrow winding staircase. He went 
down a few steps ; the tJiickest darkness came 
round him. He descended lower and still 
lower ; the stairs seemed to lead down almost 
to the bottom of the house. He was on the 
point of returning, when he struck against a 
stoppage ; for the flight of steps was now at 
an end. As he groped up and down in the 
darkness, his hand hit on a brass ring, which 
he pulled, and instantly the wall opened, and 
a red glow streamed into his face. Reforc he 
passed through, he examined the door, and 
found that a spring, which the ring had set in 
motion, had driven it hack. He put it to, 
and stept cautiously into the room. It was 
covered with costly red tapestry ; purple cur- 


tains of heavy silk hung down lieforc the 
windows; abed of brilliant scarlet, embroi* 
dered with gold, rose in the miildle of the 
room. Everything w’as still ; no sound was 
heard from the street ; the windows lookt into 
a small garden. A painful anxiety came 
over tlie youth as he stood in the midst of the 
chamher ; he listened attentively, and at length 
seemed to hear the low' whisper of a breath, 
us from a sleeper. With throbbing heart, he 
turned round, and went forward, to s]>y whe- 
tlier any one w'as upon the bed ; he spread 
open the silken hangings, and — he thought 
lu* must be in a dream ; for before him lay, 
pale as a corpse, but in a sweet slumber, the 
form of his beloved (Vescentia. Her Iwsom 
heaveil visibly ; something like a slight blush 
had tinged her pale lips, v\hich were softly 
closed, qiiiiering imperceplihly, as a gentle 
smile, ever and anon, flitted over them. Her 
hair was loose, and lay in its dark heavy locks 
upon her shoulders ; her dress was white, 
w ith u gulden elasp at her girdle For a long 
time, Aiituiiio stood lost in gazing ; at last, 
as if driven by a siiperiiatiiral power, he 
snatihtthe lovely white hand, ami began to 
pull up the sleeper by force. Sl»e darted a 
plaiiilivu cry fortii ; and, frightened by it, he 
let go the arm again, which dropt languidly 
upon the pillow. Rut the dream so seemed 
it) hud flown aw'ay ; the net of sleeji, which 
had held the wonderoiis form inclosed, w'us 
rent asunder : ami as clouds and mists move 
along the side of the hills on the gentle 
morning breeze, in wavy forms, uiid now rise 
and now sink again, so the sliimherer began 
to stir, stretcht herself as if powerless, and, in 
slow and graceful motions, seeiiii-d striving 
to emerge fioni iier sleep Her arms raised 
themselves ; so that the broad sleeves fell 
back, and displayed their full beauteous 
roiindness ; her hands folded themselves, and 
then dropt down again ; the he.Hd arose, and 
the bright neck lifterl itself freely up ; but 
the eyes were still fast closi-d ; the black 
tresses fell over the face, hut llie long taper 
fingers streaked them back. Now the fair 
one was sitting quite upright; nhe crost bet 
amis over her breast, heaved a hard sigh, ana 
on a sudden her large eyes stood wide open 
and glancing. 

She gazed at the youth, but it was as 
though she saw him not ; she shook her liead 
then she graspt the gold tassel which was' 
fastened to the top of the bed, lifled herself 
strongly up, and the tall slender form was 
now standing on its feet, raised up on high 
in the midst of the scarlet drapery. She then 
stept safely and firmly down fVoni the couch, 
vvaikt a few paces up to Antonio, who had 
drawn hack, and with a childish exclamation 
of surprise, as when children are suddenly 
gladdened by a new plaything, she laid her 
N \ 
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Ii.iiid (iDOM I'jis diouldcT, sim'Icfl lovtlily upon 
l.im, ;m I cried wilh ;i soft voice — “ An- 

Ifiit In*, i)icrcc(! through ar»tl tlirough with 
r Ml’, <ir.(i /lorrour, and joy, and amazement, 
and tlie deepest pity, knew not whether to 
tly iVoin her, to emhracc her, to east himself 
!u her feel, or to melt avray in tears, and die. 
Tliat was the selfsame sound which, of yore, 
he h.id heard so ollen and with such delight, 
.it wliicli his whole lieail had turned round. 

“ Tln.u livest ! ” he cried, witliavoice which 
the swell of his feelings stilled. 

'I'he sweet smile that had mounted from 
her pale lips os er her clclk^, even into her 
I iiliaiit c)es, suddenly spilt, and froze into a 
‘'tiircxpie -ion of the dee])est, most unutter- 
. •!)!!' woe. y\ntonio could not endure the 
jdiuce t)f those e\es: lie covered his face 
with ! 's Iiands, and shrieU — “ Art thou a 
gho t?” 

I'lie figure c.ame still closer, prestdown his 
anus w ill] her hands, so that his lace lay hare ; 
s.iiil -.aid, with a gently llutleiing voice — 
*' No ; look at me. 1 am not dejul; and yet 
I live not. Give me that cup theie.” 

A fragrant liijuid was ilo.iting in the ervs- 
t’d vessel. He helil il out toiler, treinhling • 

' he set it to her mouth, and si|)t the drink hy 
■low draughts. ** Alas' my poor .Vntonio 
die ilieii said. “ 1 will only borrow tlu-e 
e.'irthly povi'crs that 1 may disclose the most 
oionstvons of crimes to thee ; that 1 may he- 
-eeeh thy aid ; lli.it I may iirevail on thee to 
help me to that rest after which all my feel- 
ings so fervently UMrn. ’ 

vSlie had sank hack into the anna hair, and 
■\iilonio was sitting at lu r feel. llelli Mi 
ait*-,” she again began, i:a\e seemiii;'iy 
iwakeiieil me from death. 'Ihe *;.me lauii 
wlioin my inexperienced youth hoaonred as 
an apO'ille, is a spii it of daik ness . he g.'.ve 
me tiiis shadow of life. He loves me, as he 
says. How my heart sin auk hack from Iiiiu 
hell my awakening eye beheld him ! I sleep, 
f breathe; I may, if I choose, he resUacil to 
lilt* allogcllier (so that wicked man lias pro- 
mist me), if 1 w ill giv'c ni> self lip to him with 
my whole heart — if, in secret concealment, 
I will let Iiiin become rny hiisliand . . . . 

.Vnhniio.bow bnid iscsery word to me — 
V >ery thought ! All his art cnimldes befoie 
my longing for death. It was fiightful, 
when mv spirit, already .'it rest, with new 
vi>.it):is already uin'blding before if, was smn- 
nio.iv'd back so cruelly out of its calm peace. 
M\ body was already a stranger to me — a 
hu-iile ami hateful thing. I came back, like 
die fieed ‘-boo, to clmtiii and a dungeon. 
Help me, my true lover— *s:ivc me I ” 

“ How ?” said Antonio. “ Oil, Go<l in 
Heaven' what have I llvcil to! — in wh.it .i 
l.ile do I find thee 'ig.nn ' .\iul ihnn uin t 


not, mayst not, return to life altogether? — 
thou caiist not again be mine — again be thy 
p ireiits’ de.'ir child ? ” 

“ linpossilde ! *’ ciied rrescentia, with a 
tone of anguish ; jnid her ])alciicss bec.ime 
yet whiter from di onay. “ Alas ! — Life ! — 
Iiow can atiy one seek it again ivho has once 
been set free from it ? Thou, my poor An- 
tonio, coneeivcHt not the deep longing, tl'.c 
love, the rapture, v\ herewith I tiiiiik uimn 
death, juid p.int for it. Kven moi e intensely 
than of yoie I loved thee ; even more fer- 
vently than my bps .it the Easter festival 
pired for the holy W'ufer, do 1 now yearn for 
death. Then 1 sl:;dl love thee ir.oiv fitely 
and iu(/ie wlioily i.i (bid; then I shall he 
given back to my piirents, 'J’ben I ‘-hall live ; 
forineily I was de.id ; now 1 am :i cliiiid aiui 
a shadow — a riddle to myself and to thee. 
Alas' when thy love .and onr youth have 
gkametl in upon me in inv pre-ent st.iie — 
when 1 have lic.ird my well-known ni-'liiin- 
•fale fioin aliove pouiing liei sung into my 
lofiiliness — what a sweet shinMeiing, what 
a d.irk joyaud jxiin havetlicii lipplcd tlnoiigli 
tlic (bi'-k of my being ' 1), help me to get 

it>o-.e fiom this eiiaiii.’' 

** Wliat can I do for thee .* ” .askt An- 
tonio. 

Her talking had a;/.i!n !»roke!i the strcM,;th 
of the aj)i>aiition : she paused awhile, wit.'i 
closed eyelids; then she sp.ike faiiilly-- 
** Alas' if J could go into .i church, if I 
couhl he [ire.sont when the I.oiil Is lifted up, 
and appears to the congrey^alioii in the sacra- 
ment, then, in tliat bles-ed u.onicnt, 1 should 
die of r.aplurc. 

Wh.it sliouKl hii'.der nil*,'’ said .Antonio, 
“from inforrniii;'; against the villain, :ic.<l 
delivering him up to the tribnn.ils and to the 
iiHpiisition ? ” 

“ No! no! no!” groaned the figure, in 
the g'.'e.ilest tenonr ; “ tl»ou dost not know'' 
liim ; he is too mighty; he would make liis 
e-cape, and ag.iin tear me to him within the 
tirclc of his wiekodnoss. tluietly, and hy 
'..ileiiec alone can we siiccecil : be must feci 
secure. A cliance lias brouglit tliee to me : 
thou must make him believe liimsclf quite 
s.ife, .and keep everything secret.” 

T'he vouUi collected his senses; lie talkt 
niiieli with bis fonner betrothed. Ihit 
speaking heeame more and more dilficull to 
her; her eyelids dropt down ; sl.c drank once 
more of the wonderous potion; then nhe 
mad.' him had her to the conch. “ Fare- 
well ! she '::i'(l, as if already in a dream ; 
‘‘ do not forget me.” .Slie mounted upon the 
be«l, I.iid herself gently down; her hands 
'larchtfor the cincifiv, whieh she kistwitli 
her eyes clo--ed ; then '■he hi-ld out her h:ind 
to her lover, and beikoiud him away, as she 
Miefchl l.’ii'-elf on* to -leep. Antonio gazed 
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;it her a^vliilc ; tlicn, with tlie spriiifr, ho shut 
the invibiblo door a^raiii, crept back up the 
narrow windiiij; stairs U> his ihanihor, fixtthe 
wardrobe in its old place, and burst into hot 
tears as the son^? of the nightingale welcomed 
him itii the swell of its mournful notes. lie, 
too, longed for death ; and only wdsht, before- 
hand, to release her who, but a few days 
since, was to have been his earthly bride, 
from her marvellous and awful state. 

Wc cannot lay aside this book without 
condemning the manner in which the style 
is deformed by the atrected mode of spell- 
ing: the author ends every verb in the 
preterite with t instead of vd ; as rc- 
pronrhtj furhhhty crnsl, /«//*/, waf/if, in the 
place of rcpioachfd^ furbished^ ceased, 
lulkcd, walked. The linglisli language, 
it is true, has a few corrupted verbs that 
(lid li'gitiin.itely thus; but, In all ortlio- 
grapbids, tlie\ are con'.idercd a reproach 
and blot on tlic hingiiage. Many other 
wonJb arc printed ve ry oildly ; as nprore, 
bigbf, for upro tr and 

JoMiNAi. nr. t/A(’ai)i-:mik d’IIohtkuil- 
Ti'iu:. ]\[n7ithhf Periodical. Nos. I., 
11., 111., IV. Palis, 

\Vr are fir in advance of oiir Parisian 
iieigbboiirs as regards liorticiilture, both 
111 tlicorv and praclice ; nevertheless, 
the iiiiivt rsality of tin* rrencli language 
rendora aiicli a work O', the present an 
objcLt of inlciest to every naturalist in 
(/l eat 13riiain, as it is the general recep- 
tacle, t!»nni''.!i French translations, of 
horticultural proceedings in the Low 
( ’ouiitries, Germany, and Italy; whose 
languages are far less familiar to the 
ftritisli cultivator. It is singular that 
with s'leli facilitio-. of soil ami climate, 
gardening is so little the passion of the 
French. While floriculture and botany 
areanioiiiist tlie ino.st refined acconiplihli- 
iwcnts of English ladies, the Parisian 
belle is contented with doating in senti- 
mental fashion on her bouquet, but re- 
mains in p: foct ignorance ol the natural 
liistory of her flowers. There arc no 
cottage window flowers in France, and 
few cottage gardens. Till lately, the 
science of botany ami horticulture was 
confined to a few learned men ; but since 
the French have taken a high national 
pride in their beautiful garden-cemetery 
of PJirc la Cliaise, gardening has gradually 
become a favourite occupation, ..amongst 
ill! classes in the neighbourhood of Paris: 
lu nee the work under review. U is our 


U;:i 

bounden duty to give our fair readers 
notice of any novelty in continental litera- 
ture that may assist tliemi in the pursuit 
of horticulture; which so delightfully 
comhiiics utility and amu.semeMit, ami in 
which for once fashion and worth arc 
happily imilcil. The English siihscrihcrs 
to the French Journal of Horticulture 
must expect to find half of it, at least, 
made up of translations from Mr. Lou- 
don’s Gardener’s Magazine, and other 
English works of the same kind ; never- 
theless, it contains iniicli to l•c[)ay the 
reader and translator, particularly a very 
interesting ai'count of a hcantifiil variety 
of white donlile Camellia, raised from 
seed ripened at Nantes by M. Ilectot. 
We sc'lect a lew other ji.issagcs that ap- 
pear new and iiseliil : — 

MKi’inm or rKi)reiii\«j mwakk daiii.ias. 

M. Di'sciniMis, a di^lingnislu'd iioiliciiU 
liirist of Versa! IK'S, lia-* com mimical e<l his 
mode of obtaining hoaiitifiil ibvarf varieties 
of this flower. As soon as the d.dilias spring 
lip (after tile roots an* planted to the height 
of six or eight iiu'hes, the gardener must 
crush them down to the earth with Ids heel, 
and before the shoots spiing again they 
must be replanted either in the holder or in 
pots. In June they will r(*ach the height 
of two or three feel, but will never grow 
higher; they will he entiiely coveied with 
flowers, lather smaller th.iii usual it is true, 
hut not the les‘> beautiful. To reduce the 
plant to fifteen inches in height when the 
prineipal stalk sjnings the second time, it 
it must be cut to Iialf flit* height and some 
notches cut umler the hsiflet Inids, whence 
will sjiring many hi.milies hearing a great 
profusion of niiiiiatnic flower', two or three 
weeks later than usual, hut exceedingly jier- 
feet; by this iruans ilahlias ;ire made window 
flowers, and an* very orunmenlal in Paris. 
The method is likcwi'.e us"ful wheie dahli.as 
are planted in graduated stages. 

The Ficiicli Horticultural Journal like- 
wise comimiiiicatcs the iiielliod of increas- 
ing double Dahlias by m(.‘aiis of slips; 
but as that account in the cour..c of the 
spring made the tour of the Fiigllsli 
periodical preas, ami was also men- 
tioned by oiir Magazine a twelvemonth 
ago in a biograjiliy of flowers, witli other 
peculiarities of the Dahlia, we forbear 
repeating it, ami proceed to greater 
novelties. 

Bt.L’i: CHERRIES. 

This is a delicious variety with blue 
juice, raised in llollami by M. Van Mons 
from the stones of tin.* small black cherry; 
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it is considered by horticulturists a most 
happy discovery. 

TUK ZELKONA. 

ITiis fine new forest tree has been intro- 
duced into the Jardin dcs Plantes, and Pere 
la Cliaise, by M. Andr6 Michaux, from the 
borders of the Caspian Sea, and from tliose 
of the Black Sea, in (he province of Ghilan. 
The Zelkonn rises, with a stately trunk, to 
the heij^ht of at least eighty feet, and does 
not begin to braucli till it reaches the height 
of tive-aiul-twenty or thirty feet. The wood 
is dry, and close grained ; more durable and 
strong than elm, and perfectly applicable to 
domestic or naval uses. Tlic grain is very 
fine, and is susceptible of a good polish. 
The foliage is highly oruamculal, and is 
never destroyed by insects. ITitlierto it has 
been grafted on the elm with great success ; 
but in the Jardin des Planlos are some plants 
which M. Gainba has raised from seed, and 
which arc in a promising state: hopes arc 
entertained that this noble tree will be natu> 
raliscd in the forests of France. 

Among these uiimbers arc a few plates 
of little value. In the July number a re- 
presentation is given of the new (camellia 
Hcctotiana, very coarsely done in litho- 
graph ; indeed it seems as if some young 
lady from school bad designed the origi- 
nal, in that most unnatural of all daub- 
ing called oriental tinting. Our botanical 
and horticultural publications in England 
arc diderentiy illustrated. 


Enc.lisii Senoot- or Painting and 

SeuLi’Tuiu;. Nos. XVIJI. XIX. XX. 

and XXL Tilt. 

Tiik scries of Hogarth’s Marriage a la 
Mode is finished in No. XVJIf. The 
expression of the faces in the beautiful 
outline miniature of the last scene is well 
preserved by the artist: he has failed, 
liowever, in representing the deathlike 
rigidity of the Countcs'i’s figure, so won- 
derfully depicted by Hogarth ; but that 
figure, ill the original, both ns to drawing 
and colouring, is a miracle of art. We 
arc much pleased with the copy of Wil- 
kie’s Ueut-day, in No. XIX., and with 
that of Opie’s Historical Picture of the 
Conjuration in Henry the Fourth, in No. 
XX. With the Grecian Harvest Home 
we are less satisfied; the limbs of the 
dancing female figure are not in gooil pro- 
portion. Allan’s picture of the Circas- 
sian Captives is most accurately repre- 
sented in No. XXL 


The Watering Places op Great Bri- 
tain. Pari Third. Hinton. 

The present number contains a pic- 
turesque view of Southampton; a very 
correct one of St. Leonard’s, Hastings ; 
and a view of Eastbourne: the letterpress 
is still devoted to the localities of Bright- 
on. We think, at this time of the year, 
when so many fashionables are migrating, 
the work will he extremely useful to 
those who have not yet chosen the place 
of their destination. 


Family Classical Liijrary. No. XIX. 

--Juvenal and Persius. A. J. Vulpy, 

Juvenal and Persius, in one neat 
pocket volume, with biographical sketches 
of tiiose great satirists, and Dr. Johnson’s 
imitations of the third and tenth satires 
of Juvenal to boot ! This is itulccd muL 
turn in ])arvo. The spirit and interest of 
the Latin authors have been well pre- 
served in the versions of Badhain and 
Sir W. Drummond ; whilst a few passages 
which required the pruning hand of taste 
have been sofieneil and retrenched. By 
the adoption of this precaution, the W'ork 
has been rendered better ailapted for the 
perusal of the general reader. 


F.\mily Classical Library. No. XX. 

— Thucydides. Volume First. A. J, 

Val,,y. 

In the twentieth Nmnher of thi'i excel- 
lent undertaking, Mr.Valpy has presented 
the English reader with Dr. Smith’s tians- 
lation of a portion of Thucydides, con- 
taining the first three books of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. A biographical sketch 
of the Athenian historian is prefixed. 
The translator has done ample justice 
to the vigorous style and picturesque de- 
scriptions of the original ; and in the neat- 
ness of its typographical execution, the 
\olume fully equals its predecessors. 


Epitome of English Literature, 
Part III. Locke. Valpy. 

This volume contains the continuation 
of Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, from the twelfth chapter of the 
second hook to the end. The work is 
supported with the ability manifested in 
the former numbers. 
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Hymn3 for Ciiildui:n. Bif the Ucv. 

JVm. rivlvher. N. Hailes. 

StviiiiAL of these little devotional 
poems arc written in a strain of pleasing 
simplicity. “ The Little Invalid’s Prayer,” 
and that on “ Cruelty to Animals,” are 
calculated to benefit juvenile minds. 


Stories ron Young Cnrr-nnK.v. Tip the 

Authur of Convd nations on Chc^ 

Longman. 

Tue author of the celchrated “ Coii- 
ver:»ations on Chemistry ’* has conde- 
scended to write a book for infants : we 
cannot congratulate heron her success in 
this department, and would not advise her 
again to leave the path in which she is 
unrivalled. Minds habituall}' exercised in 
abstruse sciences too often sujiposc that 
very young children delightin puerile and 
babyish phraseology : such authors know 
they must stoop, but they stoop too low. 
In books written for the use of children, 
great clearness and simplicity is required, 
yet no class of readers detect and re- 
ject nonsense with more acumen than 
they do. Authors of superior talents, but 
whose genius is not universal, when en- 
deavouring to write for young children, 
generally assume an odd style of bald 
bimplcness, whilst condescension to the 
inmates of the nursery is offensively ap- 
parent in every line. Of this character 
is the work under review. Mr. Lock- 
li art’s “ Life of Napoleon ” is a noted in- 
stance of this order of writing ; children 
never read it without feeling indignant at 
the contemptuous incasureinent allowed 
to their intellects; yet the same children 
will read Sir Walter Scott’s “ Talc'* of a 
Grandfather” with tearful earnestness; 
for that mighty master of the human 
heart can make it respond to his touch, 
whether it belong to the little miniatures 
of the nursery, or to children of a larger 
growth. 


Geratd Fitzcerat.d ; an Irish tale. 

Ann of Swansea^ in Five Volumes, 

Newman. 

Tur. authoress of these volumes has 
written many similar works of fiction, at 
Iciist so we conclude from the goodly 
list set forth in the title page, and rounded 
ofT with cl cceleras. To possess the pen 
of a ready writtr, is something: it is 
a description of merit without which, 
in this productive age, alt others were 
vain. We shall not attempt to analyse 
the story of Gerald Kii/gcrald, which 
belongs to a class of novels whose day 
has gone by. It is not, however, wholly 
devoid of interest, thonsih plentifully in- 
terspersed with improbabilities, and wire- 
drawn to the interminable length of 
five volumes. It might almost be imagined 
that the authoress intends to be satirical 
upon the great, for at every page we find 
her titled personages interlarding their 
conversation with French phrases so iii- 
vcterately at war with tlu? rules of gram- 
mar, that if admitted into the exercises 
of a shoolhoy, they would indisputably 
produce certain disagreeable results which 
form so many ilrawhacks to the felicity 
of }oung gentlemen in shining morning 
faces. ** A little learning is a dangerous 
thing;” and generally sjieaking, wc are 
aware that ** lords and ladies bright” en- 
joy the gift to that moderate extent which 
places them in jeopardy. But then, to 
show up well bred folks us such barbar- 
ous confounderi of number, gender, 
mood, and tense ! to represent them as 
so utterly lost to notions of etiquette ! 
The very words — the dislocated phrases 
thus iuviiliously introduced togetiier seem 
to stare wildly about, as ii' amazed to 
find themselves in each other’s conipuny. 
We opine that the authoress is in this 
respect too severe upon harmless earls, 
and imufrending countesses. She out- 
Ilerods Herod — she absolutely out-Mor- 
gaiis viiladi Morgan. 


liDtrAma, 


King’s Theatre. — On the 6th of 
August the season at this theatre closed 
with the opera of Anna Bolena, in which 
Madame Pasta, as the heroine, confirmed 
the impression previously made on the 
public by^her admirable impersonation of 
Henry’s ill-fated consort. 


The ensuing season will open under 
the direction of Mr. Mason, who is the 
new lessee, of the King’s Theatre. This 
gentleman is already known to the public 
as the composer of an Italian opera on a 
subject connected with the history of Ire- 
land. We understand (fiat the most spi- 
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litcd alterations an«l iniproveincnts, both 
as rei'anls fiiM-rale ^inf^t’rs and novel per- 
1‘onnances, arc to take pljiec under tlic 
new regime, 

IIaymakki.t Tin.atiii'. — A transla- 
tion, or ailaptal'on, from the Frcneli has 
been pcrfiU'incd here, under the title of 
jMadnmc du Harri/j or a Glance at a Court, 
This novelty, which is fr(»in the pen of 
the indefath^ablc Mr. Poole, is in three 
acts, thoni^h, from the elaborate te<Iioiis- 
ness with which the plot is developed, its 
enrtailment to two would he a decided 
improvement For several reasons, we 
can by no means con^^ratnlalc the dra- 
matist on his choiee of a siilject. Au- 
diences of the present day arc Ix'dnniii*; 
to conceive that the Hatterin^ portiaiture 
of rcLial liherlinisin and m iolucratie des- 
potism may be in l)a<l taste, as well as of 
immoral IcndcMcy . Some jiortioiis of the 
dialogue aie j;ood, e>peciall\ those which 
satirise the mou'.trous urami) ot the in)- 
bilitN uiulcr l.oiiisXV., during those f;ood 
ohl times which the amiable e\-ruler of 
France so pei tiiiaciously eiu!ea>oured to 
r(‘vi\e for the wedfarti of his people. A 
Irthc dvetU'het ]«. a c<mvenienL iiP^Miment ; 
it is a saviiu; of time, breath, and lo-'ic. 
Mrs. Ashton |)hiycil with much spirit the 
part of Florine^ the miwillin^^ rival by 
whose introKhictioii to the monarch the 
Duke do Uichelieii endeavours to sup- 
plant the iidlnence ol’ the roval favourite, 
Madame du ijarry. 'Fhe clniracttT ol'the 
last mwitioned notorious herviine was ra- 
ther overacted by .Miss J a> lur. Harley 
was a most eflicieut representative of the 
Didt dv Laird/UrCj and, with conmiend- 
ahlo C(jnanimity of temper, ilisiribnted the 
argumeuls of which we have alrcatly made 
hononralde mention. Mr. Wallack’s ])cr- 
formance of Louis XV. was not jireciscly 
jii accordance with onr preconceived 
notions of tlie deportment of a French 
mouarth of the olden, or indeed of a.iy 
other time. Mr. Webster, too, as Jiiehe- 
lieu, appeared .-.adly out of his clement. 

Another translated novelty, entitled 
Fricandtaii, or the Coronet and the Cooh^ 
has beem imported to the llaymarket. 
'idle [)art of llic eook, Fricandcau^ in the 
original French piece, Quouinin, so inimi- 
tal4j^’ played by Bonile, was sustained by 
Hatley. Notwithstanding hij clforls, and 
those of JMovdaiiics Ashton and llimihv, 
we fear this English u'chanJfV is destined 
to go the wav of most translations. 

Jft/ in/e or Flare, a comic trille in 


two acts, written, we understand, by Mr. 
Shannon, has been hronghl lorwani at 
this theatre with mneh success. The 
|)rincipal characters are J)nprli/, a place- 
luintcr, ably represented by I'arren, nml 
Sir Ilarrj/ Ilaitbrain^ a dandy aristt)- 
ciMt, wlio contrives to extiaet an income 
of .jOOi)/. per annum i’rom the pockets 
of the ])nbiic. With regard to the na- 
ture of the services performed for this 
paltry pension, the dramatist has left us 
in the dark. We cannot siip|)osc that 
tile fasbionabb; horonghmongcr could 
h.ive aceejited the '.tijuMid as a remuner- 
ation lor the million-* task of liegniling, 
by a tboiisand emieiiring attem ions, the 
loneliness of voiing wives, neglected by 
stupid or unfeeling Imdiamls. We cannot, 
we say, suppose this, because such scr- 
viivi are beyond all price: mi»rc(>ver, 
we are awc.re that by ele\ated jicisouages 
the coiibciousuosj of being eiigsijed in tlie 
moral actions to which wc alludi; i«. gene- 
rally eon lidered an adeejnate recom[)en8C ; 
virtue, acconlmg to the sclioolmaster, 
being its own reward. Yinin::, with much 
abihtv, liit olf the ornamental imitility, if 
we may so express ourselves, of the place- 
holder, Sir Hairy. Miss Tav lor, a.. j\trs, 
Dnpeluy [ilaved well, and, but for her re- 
dundancy of exertion, inigfit h.ive placed 
better.^ Tin* farce was aimonnced for 
r •[letiiion without a dissentient voice. 

IvNotasn Oi’MiA, Am i.cui, — The prin- 
cipal attraction of liiis bouse is a new 
si'riu-comic < ipera, The Sot (v/’cs'.s’,tlie iiuisie 
of which has hi'en composed by Ferdinand 
Kies expressly fur the laiglisli Opera 
company. It is of the Der Freiseluit.fi 
scliool. The story mainly turns on the 
e\ph>its, (lisguljcs, and final diseomninrc 
ol Itltii'/c y'lidilDi'/iy a Ihuidit chieftain. 
The plot is di‘lcctably absurd, and the 
dialogue generally insipid ; but these 
drawbacks are counterbalanced by some 
gooil miiblc. The overture is excellent, 
especially towards the conclusion. The 
delightinl trio, To-morrow we keep car- 
nival,” sung hv Miss II. Cawse, Miss No- 
vello, and Miss Ferguson, was honoured 
with an encore. In tlie part of Lishfi 
there is a beautiful ballad, which Miss II. 
Cawse sings with exquisite taste and feel- 
ing. Ill the part allotted to him, Mr. 
Phillips sings with his iiaiial etfeet, and, 
oil the whole, ia a good repn sentativc of 
the capl.iin of banditti. Mr. J. Reeve, as 
GratUy exerts himself to the utmost to 
make I lie audience laugh ; and when that 
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artor entertains serious (l -si^^ns upon tlic 
risible miM-lcs ofllu’ public, be generally 
succeeds. 

A new alfei piece, called ArrairinnctU^ 
and written by Don Telc.l'oio tie 'JVueba, 
has met with complete success. Wrench 
btistains the principal character, Tom 
Trim^ a sort of Marplot, whose mania tor 
arraniiim^ In', friend'.* alfnrs is the source 
of ni'ich hiiii;liablc conlu'.iou. If we 
mistake not, tliis a;:recable trille was last 
season acted in another shape at the 
Oiieen’b Theatre- 

Pe.ike*.s new miisiL.d drama, The IlvU 
the music h} Uoilwell, continues to 
attract cousideriihlc applause. Holh au- 
thor and comjioscr are mncli imlebtcd to 
tlio ailmirable act ini' ami siniiim^ of Miss 
II. (!a\vse, Miss KcH\, ami Miss Poole. 
The "roumlw’ork of ilic piece is the 
ancient superstition, that certain evil s()i- 
rits, tdlted with the power ol lihistiiiii with 
a look, are allowetl to wander on the 
earth, and east their witheruc^ itianee on 
the devoted bcinii. who, for hiindry un- 
told reasons, are sabjiTted to .their iidhi- 
enee. This wild heiiel' is still jirevalcut 
in the East, and iu many part« of (/recce. 

Mr. Collins, who has now established 
liis name as the English Papjanini,** has 
concluded his enga^'ornent at this theatre. 
Wc have also a l‘olish Pa^^anini. We 
marvel that some Jlibeniian cati^nt scra- 
per does not, for the honour of the sham- 
rock and shilh lah, make a similar experi- 
ment on the pockets of John Bull. Our 
hint may perhaps be taken. 

CoULUio Tukatuu. — Such of our read- 
ers as will venture upon the terra ineno. 
mta on which has been erected this goodly 
edifice, may rew-ard themsclvC'. for the 
feat by witnessing a very interesting ineio- 
drama, borrowed from the French, and 
bearing the title of The Victim of S linl 
Vincent. W'e have seldom seen a dra- 
matic version from another language more 
cllicieutly arranged, 'flie incidents are 
highly romantic. The manager of this 
tlieatre, who seems aware that the pre- 
sent arc stirring times, has announced, as 
in a state of active preparation, an English 
version of another melodrama, “ which is 
now delighting all Paris 

Foreign TiiK.ATiiie.vf.s, Music, Ike . — 
The Italian theatre at Paris opens on the 
1st of September, with the representation 
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of Anna lioicna. The ojicra season will 
last seven iiumth'', ami close on the .'TIst 
of March. ISl'J. riie following singers 
have been en^:i...cd : — .Me.^danu s Pasta, 
Malibran, Sclira*tlcr-l)c\ rioiit, (Jar.idori, 
'J adolini, Michel Amigt), ami Ro'.si ; Sig- 
nors Rnbioi, Nicolini, Ilordigni, I^ahlaclie, 
Sanlini. (ira/iani, BeiiUloni, and Derosa. 
In the course of the seanni three new 
operas will lie represented. 

A new opera in two acts (an i tied Itc 
Jnrrr fir V F.rmilr, has been suceessfully 
|)erf(»niu'i! at the 'I'lieatre do rOpvb'a 
(Ammpie. "J'lie aHair^ of this e.stahlisli- 
imnt have long been in an embarrassed 
state; in eoiisccjnence of which the the- 
atre has for tlie present been closcil. It 
i.s expecteil to rc-open under a new ma- 
nagement 

At the Theatre de la Porte St. iMartiii, 
Victor lingo, tin* author of Ifcrmini, has 
bnmghl I’orw.ird a mwv tragedy, with the 
title of Aiftnou <lc Lor,nc. Report spi'aks 
most favourably ol this proilnction 'I'he 
poet has sobl tbe manuscript of bis play 
to a fashionable Parisi.m publisher tor 
tbe Mini of .S()(K) Ihmc.'.. Tlii.s, however, 
scarcely exceeds one half of the price 
which he received for the cnpvriglit of 
Ih rnani. Onr readers may recollect that 
during the season which has recently ter- 
minated, a version of the last-mentioned 
drama wa'' ri'presciited at Drury-Lanc 
tlu'aire, under tin* title of The PUii^fe, or 
Castilian Ifononr. 

The celebrated |)i.mo-forto and liarp- 
niamifacliirer, Sebastian Erard, died on 
the .'Jtli of August at his eliatcan (La 
Muette) at Passy, near Paris. Uc had 
more than com[)Ietcd his 7UtIi year, I Kb 
funeral, which took place on the 8th of 
the same month, was attended by tlic 
most distinguished artists of the capital. 
To commemorate the superior talents of 
M. Erard, his relatives and friends have 
resolved that a medal shall be struck in 
his honour. 

Ill our last number we confadicted a 
report which had hccu circulated through-, 
out (jerinany of the death of the cele- 
brated pianist. Field. Wc have since 
l)cen informed that he has not retired to 
St. Petersburg, as we had been led to 
suppose, but that ho resides at present in 
London. 
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COSTUME OF I»ABIS. 

Fetes c/ui^ipetres, in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, seem to have taken the 
lead of every other species of amusement. 
Although these are generally resorted to 
in an evening, yet evening full dress is 
not worn, hut promenade costume of the 
lightest and most elegant description. 

Bonne'is. — The cottage fashion, so 
long prevalent, is gradually giving way 
and being modified into a more showy 
style. It may be aho rcrnarkco, that 
every new bonnet or hat is made smaller 
than its predecessor. Very small bonnets 
are now confined to the leaders of the 
mode, and the very rcchervhvs in fashion; 
but their reign will soon be general. 
Meantime large straw or muslin bonnets 
(capotes) are worn in the country and l)y 
the sca-side, for the sake of utility and 
comfort. In carriage or promenade cos- 
tume, and for Jetes champrtres^ or for 
public breakfasts and «/Jcc/tfc/tA‘,small bon- 
nets are decidedly in vogue. Many of 
these bonnets arc cut out at the cars for 
ribands to pass through. Stars of cut 
riband arc plentifully used in trimming 
bonnets and bonnet caps. Feathers are 
still much worn in ont-door costume: 
fancy feathers, in small esptUs, placed on 
the front of the crown. Three of thes*c 
esprils arc sometimes placed like a fan. 
Small ostrich or marabout plumes, ar- 
ranged in a fan form, and put on the top 
of the bonnet, liavo very lately been 
noted as a novelty. Powpons, or suns 
and stars of cut riband, are mixed with 
the ribands at the base of these plumes. 
These suns have been fashionable since 
the first fortnight in August; they in- 
crease in size in every new bonnet that 
conics from the milliners* hands, and are 
at present us large as dahlias ; they have 
entirel} superseded the choujc of cut r^ 
hand. One of the prettiest bonnets for 
fetes vhampetrcsj or full walking dress, is 
as follows j it is quite newly-invented ; — 
The material white crape, divided into 
longitudinal compartments, stiffened with 
wire and ornamental white gimp, and 
edged with the same ; a border painted in 
colours in each of the compartments. 
The shape may be called a hat-bnnnet ; 
having the dress of the one, and the 


modesty of the other; rather small, 
round, and short at the ears, lower on 
the left than on the right side; the trim- 
ming is quite new. From the right side, 
near the strings, springs a riband feather, 
supported by a wire, and formed of loops 
of white gauze ribands, and ends cut in 
heart-shapes. This ornament is about 
seven inches in length, and terminates in 
a white plume of the esprit kind, which 
waves to the other side of the bonnet. 
Bouquets of the heart-shaped ends are 
put on a small curtain that finishes the 
bonnet. No ribands inside the front, but 
a neat quilling of narrow net at the part- 
ing of the hair, but not under the checks. 
Ferronniens are not now worn in any 
species of dress excepting court dress: 
from walking dress they are excluded en- 
tirely. Feathers are in general [)referrefl 
to flowers ; but flowers of tho season, if 
made exquisitely to natiiic, are always 
ill good taste. Altheas, cistuscs, and 
small asters arc the favourites. 

Fllfiunks and CuKMiSKrTES. — Fancy 
seems never exhausted with inventing 
new forms for these elegant auxiliaries to 
walking-dress. The epaulettes worn with 
them arc deeper than ever ; and to give 
greater depth, and \ct preserve the shape 
neatly, a deep mantill.i, edged with small 
square dents, is trimnieil round plaited 
Rhoiilder-pieccs, which cover the top of 
the shoulder. This invention prevents 
the disagreeable height which trimmings 
on the shoulders sometimes give. Another 
may he thus described: — The corsage 
from the throat to the waist, in horizontal 
plaits set in longitudinal bauds, and but- 
toned down with a beautiful new sort of 
fancy studs in imitation of pearls, the size 
of peas. A strait revers, edged with 
vandyke.s, put on rounding behind, and 
to the belt, beneath which it appears for 
several inches, falls over anotner very 
deep vandyked full fully plaited ; a niched 
riband at the throat * ; the material, very 
fine clear Scotch cambric. When plaited 
frills arc used, no work is worn with pe- 
lerines and canezous. The last new in- 
vention consists in chemisettes with points 
round the bosom, f In place of pele- 
rines, -a few ladies wear half-handkerchiefs 
of black English lace, crossed on the bust, 


S'.’c plate of Carriage Dre^s. 


t Ibid. 
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and finished at the neck with a niche of 
black net. 

Pelisses and Walking Dresses. — 
White dresses are nearly universal. Jac- 
conot, or corded muslins, arc still the 
favourite materials; and for simple walk- 
ing dress, these are plain, without work, 
trimmed with cord or braid. Small 
flowers on a white grouml arc likewise 
seen in muslins. The corsage of these 
dresses is rn t^erhr, with gathers on the 
lower part ol the shouIdiTs, and at the 
belt and throat ; round shoulder-picccs, 
with a mantilla I'all continued round the 
bust, but a slight depth in front; very 
deep round the slionlder-pieces and be- 
hind. A ruche of pale lilac satin riband 
loops, at the throat ; belt and wristlets, 
bands of the same riband. For coloiire<l 
dresses, with peleiines and chemisettes, 
which are not worn with white, the striped 
mnusselmes dc laincy or Paris poplin.s, are 
in high favour. This pleasing material is 
of various shades and patterns : perhaps, 
the most elegant is pink and dove colour, 
which, with a white canezou, is charming. 
For full, carriage, and champetre bull 
dress, watered silks, and net or muslin 
pelisses over straw-coloured gros de 
NaplvSy are the fasliion ; these arc richly 
workfd. Embroidery in coloured lambs- 
wool 'iievci wholly in disuse is reappear- 
ing, worked in wreaths at the heading of 
flounces, in white muslin and jacconot 
dres-.es. 

Tout enstmeie or Walking Dress, 
— A gown of white cliali, ground white, 
covered with wood-coloured designs, mix- 
ed with red and hluc. Cambric pelerine, 
plaited. Hat of straw-coloured watered 
silk, with white esprits. Bouts of pale 
green prunella and leather. Gloves of 
white Scotch thread. Parasol of white 
watered silk. 

Another. — Whole high dress of white 
muslin; crossed corsage; cut luche of 
primrose-coloured riband. Hat of rice 
straw, lined with primrose colour, orna- 
mented with two pale-coloured poppies. 
Scarf of muslin cachernire, painted at the 
ends with roses. Boots of gris pousmre 
groi de Naples* 

Another. — Dress of gris poimiere 
watered silk. Bonnet of the same, lined 
with rose colour crimped satin ; trimmed 
with satin suns, and white feathers edged 
with black. Hair in Madonna bands. 
Cravatc of white silk, cut in two leaves, 
edged with green silk embroidery. Scarf 


of muslin cachemire, printed in mosmquc* 
Boots of grey silk and black leather. 
Pink and grey brocaded belt and wrist- 
lets: the last edgi'il with narrow lace. 
Pocket-handkercliicf with a large violet 
stripe at the border. 

Evening Dress. — Xothing decidedly 
new can be ({noted in evening dress. White 
tulle or clear miislin over while satin or 
gros dc Naplcsy jiainted gauze or organdi 
are the usual materials. Full gigot sleeves 
arc w'orn for evening; while the {)arted 
sleeve is preferred for morning or walking 
costume, in finiK^r materials. All evening 
dresses are made a la srfitil. Hats of paint- 
ed cra|)eare worn ; and the hair of younger 
ladies is arranged in Madonna hands on 
the tcin|)les, and cn conrimnc on tlu! head : 
natural flowers, {lartieiilarly geraniums, 
mixed with the hair, are eonsidered very 
elegant. One tout cnscwblr will siiffico. 
Skirt and sleeves of white crape. Two 
nneijuul flounces edged with blonde; 
above the flounces, a wreath of [laintcd 
flowers; corsage of folded white satin. 
Satin shoulder-pieces; van(l}ke(l mantilla 
fall round the hack and shonldcr-jdeces. 
Lilac allhea flowers in the hair, arranged 
witli soft hows on the temjilcs; and curls 
falling from the conromic, jlfosdirptc 
chain; bracelets and bcit-hnckles set in 
bronzed gold. 

AiMioNS. — These arc made of white 
muslin, worked in charming jaitterns of 
lamhswool ; in green shades, or green and 
lilac; likewise of printed chali. Some- 
times tii(‘y are cut in small square dents, 
and sometimes plain. 

Furniture. — In place of ivory or sil- 
ver-handled dessert knives, knives with 
handles made of jasper or agate have 
been greatly admired. 

Carriage and Walking Diilss. [No. 
115.] — ('ottagci bonnet of white watered 
silk called by the French inoircy trimmed 
with white and |)ink shot riband, and 
surmounted by clustered plumes of white 
ostrich ti{)s. Dress of pcarl-colourcd 
watered silk ; tlie lower part of the cor-* 
sage plain, the upper trimmed with two 
broad pointed dents before, and two be- 
hind, edged with thread luce, a very 
large point on each shoulder as an epau- 
lette. A wreath of alternate bows and 
bands of riband shot pink and pule green 
finishes the bust. The sleeves tight to 
the lower artn, and very full and round 
above; the cuffs are new, being bands of 
the trimming riband, edged with lacc at 
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th« toj) an<l bottom. Brit of the same, 
fastened with a bronze .i^old hackle. Skirt 
nearly plain in front, hut exccediniilv 
fail on each side ; it is nnislicd with u 
wreath of leaves of tlie same material as the 
(Town, four pair hound with green ri!)aml 
and placed alternately with a green star. 
Gloves and stockings of wrought Scotch 
thread, which arc worn in Paris in pre- 
ference to those of any other material. The 
chemisette of lace stands high round the 
bosom in large Vandykes : thisisqnitencw; 
likewise the ruche ol riband loops in place 
of a rulf: it is made with large loops be- 
hind, and small in front of the throat. 
The sitting figure is habited in pink 
chali, and shows the cut of the former 
dress at the hack. The si»le of the bon- 
net is cut d bcc dc rorbui : when tliis gown 
is made as walking dress, the trimming 
of the skirt is changed into two plain 
flounces of unequal depth, the under 
very broad, the upper narrow, ami along 
white scarf of cachemire muslin, or fine 
mull, is worn with it. The star rosettes 
with which the bonnet and gown are 
ornamented, are the last invented triin- 
niiug ill Paris. 

MoUNINO ("oSTUMF,, Foil THE DllIlSS- 
iNO-RooM. (No, 116’.] — Cap of clear 
mustiii richly trimmed with fine work: 
it has long hqipets trimmed in the same 
manner. Jacket and skirt ol' white jac- 
conut muslin; the sleeves gigot, with neat 
ruflies of work and plaited cambric turning 
hack from the wrists; two plaited' frills at 
the knees of the skirt. An elegant morn- 
ing pelerine, rather long, maile of bands 
of work and jaceonot muslin, is thrown 
over the dress ; it is bordered with frills 
of plaited camliric. Slippers of green gros 
dc Naples worked in I'ront, and cut into 
four Vandykes on the instep. 

CiiiFo’s Dui8s. — Frock of jaceonot, 
made with a cape fall on the bosom, 
and trimmed with two rows of worked 
muslin, the upper row of rather deep 
pointed f/cw/v, falling over small square 
dents. The fullings ot the corsage gather- 
ed en gerhc\ the skirt is made with 
wide robings cn lablin. Trousers to 
match the'clrcss. 

Walking DttF.ss. [no. ll8.] — White 
gros dc Naples bonnet, trimmed with 
straw-coloured gauze riliand ; a flower 
of the same hue is placed on the right 
side under the brim. Redingote of 
striped chalis; two pelerines fall very 


low over the corsage, which is ni rnnir in 
front, and flat at llie hack. The skirt is 
trimmed up the front with |)ieces of the 
same material as the dress, cut in the 
shape of a leaf, and edged with a piping. 
This trimming decreases in size as it ap- 
proaches the bolt. Collcrette of quilled 
net, fastened in front with a how of 
straw-coloured gauze riband; chain of 
fer dc Jirrlin; black kill slippers; gloves 
to match the riband of the bonnet. 


MODES rAlUSlE.NNES. 

ItoREs. — On I'st j'K’oiirt (riiivcntion«i 
pour les formes des robes, et, jusipra mi 
changCMiieut de saison, nous ue \ciTons 
sans doute rien cle tres-nouveau. (k'pen- 
dant nous mcutlouncroiis aujounriuii uu 
corsage tres-origiual et tl’unc iloiil!li‘ 
utilite: il presente d’ahord uue foime 
guinqie, houtonne sur les epanles, el de- 
pui.s le milieu du dos et de la poitrim* 
jusqii’au eon. (’e corsage, ainsi di\ise 
en (juatre parlies, se porte lerme avee une 
niche pour sortir, el pent sjiontanement 
presenter une coupe tonic dlflerentc, an 
moyen des boutons quo Ton defail snr 
les quatre parties, (jui, retomhant alnrs 
comme des revers, Ibrmeut jockiTs,sehall, 
et en fait de suite ime robe (leei)lletee, eii 
dedans de liiquelle pent sC trouver une 
guimpe on chemisette. Un huulan |)ent 
domier ridec de cc genre de corsage. 

— Les manehes ne varieut plus cet ete. 
Seulcment on remarque que les amadis 
du has moriteiit un pen plus haiit, ce qiii 
fait retomher la maiiehe presque eomme 
si ellc etait repliee ct froucee double au- 
tour de Tepaule. 

— Pas plus de garnitures qiic jamais. 
Des hroderies soulcs jieuveut orncr uii 
has de jupon. De petites dciitelles aiissi 
cncadrent quelquefois I’ourlet du haul et 
du has. 

— La partie des manehes qiii colie snr 
Ic bras est soiivciit richement brodee, 
tanilis que lo haul est uni. 

— (Juelqncs peignoirs en jaconas, gar- 
nis en inousseliiic on batiste festonnee, 
ont les coins dn devant du jupon coupes 
cn roiid afiii de mieux degager Ic jupon. 
Cette coupe c.st plus gracieiisc ct phis 
elegante que les autres; mais nc pent 
s’ndapter qn’aux peignoirs les plus rc- 
chcreheii. 

les toilettes n'oflrent ricn dc nou- 
veau, eJlc.s out general cincntiin ensemble 
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qiii pliiit: tdlrs sent cdlos ([iic nous 
avons mnarciuccs dans plii'^iuiiis "ramies 
reunions. 

A la drrnicTC fete cle Tivoli, ou sc 
trouviiicnt bcaiicoup d’efran"ers, la nia- 
jeure piirtie des robes etait blaiu hc, ct les 
dnipeaux on paille dc riz; line le^^re 
ccliarpe do gaze dc couleiir eoJiipletait 
cette mise simple mais elegante. 

Nous avoiis reniarque qiie des dainos 
avaieut reinplaee I’eeliarpe longue par le 
petit fiehu de tulle iioir: d'aulres avaient 
des deini-ecbar|)es mises eii sautoir. 

(^uelqucs ceintures se font eu ruban 
large, dont les deux bouts s’agrafent par 
dcrrierc; uu nieiul, seinblable pour la 
forme a ecux c|ue Ton porte sur les ca- 
potes, cache I’endroit on la ceinture cst 
agrafec. 

On remarquait a Tune des dernieres 
representations de TOpera, uue capote eu 
taifetas bleii-eiel, a (lasse tuyautee, et 
soutenue, ainsi (pic la forme, par des ba- 
leines ; uii boiujuet dc plumes lui siTvait 
d’ornenK’ns. 

Les eanezous cn mousscline sc multi- 
plient, et leur forme varic Ijcaucoup. Uii 
des plus nouveaux quo nous ayons vus 
avait deux jokeis tuyaiites qui retoin- 
baient sur les cpaulcs, Ic devant et le 
derriere etaient plisscs a pi is tr^s-regu- 
Uers et egaux : le collet se tenait un peu 
releve ii la M(^dicis, 

Un chapeau (pie nous venous dc voir 
cst fait cn blomle : il a pour ornament un 
n(£iid dc ruban dc gaze. 

La pagne grisc s’lanploic toujoiirs pour 
chapeaux ; on la double assez g(jncralc- 
inent cn rose. 

On voit rarement d’autres redingotes 
lie celles a pelerines, et oiivcrtes sur le 
evant dans toufc leur longueur, de ina- 
niire a dccouvrir line jupc dc (lessons, 
presque toujonrs brodee. — Une toilette 
fort eU'gante, qiioiipie simple, sc fait 
rcinarqucr ; e’est unc robe cn moiissclinc 
blanche, d»»nt le corsage forme un eanc- 
zon egalcmeat en mousscline ; Ic colct a 
Iri chcvalicre est double, ct unc ouverture 
sur chaque cote forme dent de loup ; unc 


garniture part dii milieu cn travel’s, liant(* 
dc qiiatre doigts siir la poitrine, ct forme 
(ramph's jockeys siir les epaiiles; uno 
aiitn; garniture part de la cciuture, ct 
vi'Ut aiis.si garnir les cpaulcs devaut 
comme derrier(‘. — Uu amphi ourlet a la 
jupe, urn? capote eu moire lilas; eeiii- 
tiires, poigiufs et brmh’ipiines bias. 

Oil porte beaucoiip descbullsen cluilis, 
oil eu civpi^’ de (’bine. C'Cs deniiers, 
brodi’s eu soh^ de iitiauces vives, sout 
d’uu bel eflct. — Depuis cpichpn’ temps 
TjUI faisait chez 1 (js papetiers de grauds 
('(Tans, dont la forme etait celle dc la 
Ih’ur coiinue ^ou.^ le num dc toiirne- 
sol ; CCS ecrans etaient dc papiers de dif- 
feri ntcs couleurs. — Maiiitciiaut on voit 
sur des capotes, au lieu du chon eu ru- 
baus, (piehpies-uus do ees soleils (;gale- 
meut eu rubans de soic satim's. 

La raciue odorilerante (jiie l*on nomine 
vety-vtT des Iiides, est pour ainsi dire dc 
mode, il est |)iesqu’milispensable d’eii 
garnir ses urmoires. Cette racine rc}- 
pand nil parfum agreable,et garantit loute 
iHolfe des ver.s qui poniTaicnt s’y mettre. 

NO. 115. 

Toilette dc visiter cn organdi gnrnie 
dc ntt’uds eu ruban dc satin ; collier cn 
coqiic dc rubans; capote deini-anglaisc 
orm^e de plumes, la capote cst cn moire. 


NO. IIG. 

Camisolle cn Jaconas "k barbes tom- 
baiUcs, garriic d’ciitre deux ct de jaconas 
pHsses ires pelit, la garniture continue 
par les ^panics ct forme [lelcrinc. Jiipc 
garnic d’un tres petit volant ('galcmeut 
a tres petit plis bonnet en jaconas; 
toilette d’enfant cn jaconas. 

NO. 1 1 «. 

Capote cn gros de Naples k petits car- 
rcaux, vcTts glares de blanc, ornc^e dc 
rubans de gaze broch(?e. 

Redingote en chalis u raics niianei^cs 
a pelerine decoupt^c a la Orccquc, chulne 
Grecque en fer noir. 


■CSe ^oiuSIp CBvonitlc 

OF IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The annivcf'^ary of “ the three days” tiidcs collected together on this rnemo- 
was celebrated with great rejoicings in rable occasion presented a most intcrest- 
Paris. The grouping of the va-.t multi- ing cow;i dVi/. The windows and the 
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roofs of all the houses on the quays were 
crowded with occupantSj an(f but few 
accidents, and those comparatively trifling, 
occurred amongst the hundreds of thou- 
sands assembled to witness and to enjoy 
tiiis grand national fete. 

The address of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was presented to the King of the 
French on Wednesday evening, the 17th 
lilt. The hereditary character of the 
peerage is to be abolished, and the crown 
will be invested with the prerogative of 
creating peers ad Itbilum. The chamber 
will continue, as at present, a branch of 
the legislature, but the individual mem- 
bers will lose their liereditary political 
privilege. It has not as yet been deter- 
mined whether there shall be any reser- 
vation for present vested rights. 

In the French provinces some local dis- 
turbances have taken place between the 
Carlists and republicans. It is said that 
the Duchess of Berri, who is at present 
at Massa Carrara, frequently sends emis- 
saries into France, for the purpose of 
rallying the partisans of the exiled dy- 
nasty. The cx-dey of Algiers is in Paris, 
and is in the daily habit of sporting his 
portly person in the Bois de Boulogne. 

The arinislice existing at Antwerp 
between the Dutch ami the Belgians 
having been interrupted, the Prince of 
Orange gained a comf)lcte victory over 
the Belgian army of the Meuse, under 
the command of General Daine. After 
a feeble resistance, the routed forces 
fled in the utmost ilisorder towards Liege, 
whither General Daine also escaped, 
leaving his ammunition and baggage in 
the hands of the Dutch. In coiisc(|ucnce 
of this disaster, Leopold was compelled 
to fall back. On the first march of 
the Dutch troops against Belgium, the 
King had despatched an application to 
Paris for assistance. Orders were imme- 
diately issued by the French Government 
or the advance of .50,000 troops, under 
Marshal Gerard, into Belgium, which the 
French army entered in three columns. 
This measure speedily produced its effects. 
Despatches from the Hague were received 
at Brussels on the llth, announcing that 
the Dutch troops had orders to retire 
before the French, and to return withiq, 
their own frontiers. This retrograde 
movement accordingly commenced on the 
14th. 

As soon as Marshal Gerard’s despatch 
communicating the retreat of the Dutch 
had reached Paris, a telegraphic notifica- 


tion was made to the frontiers that all the 
reinforcements then on their march to 
join the French army should be stopped. 
A special courier was also sent off to 
Marshal Gerard, desiring the immediate 
return of 30,000 men. I’heFrench princes 
were likewise ordered to Paris, and the 
remaining force was to be entirely at the 
disposal of the London Conference. 

It is a curious fact, that the Duchess of 
Saxe Weimar is sister of our gracious 
Queen, and wife of the general who com- 
manded the Dutch forces against King 
Leopold ! The Duchess is expected to 
avail herself of the cessation of hostilities 
to join her husband. The report of the 
marriage of Leopold with a F rcnch prin- 
cess is repeated. 

The Poles are unanimously resolved to 
defend Warsaw to the last extremity, 
and to sacrifice their capital and their 
lives together. At the termination of a 
grand council of war lately held in that 
city, the second chamber of the diet pro- 
ceeded in a body to work at the forti- 
fications with their own hands, in order 
to set an example of patriotism and de- 
votion to their fellow-citizens. The 
approaching contest will be most san- 
guinary. The Kmperor of Russia has 
issued another proclamation, in which he 
invites his revolted subjects to rely on his 
clemency. The customary appeal to Pro- 
vidence is not omitted : from which it 
may be inferred that his Imperial Ma- 
jesty is most devoutly bent on massacre 
and spoliation. 

From Hamburgh papers, dated Aug. 8. 
it would appear that the Russian army 
was then marching upon Warsaw, and 
that a decisive engagement under its 
walls was expected in a few days. The 
Poles appeared confident of success, but 
nevertheless expressed themselves pre- 
pared for the worst. Other accounts re- 
ceived at Frankfort from Buda and Vienna 
allege that General Pnskewitsch was com- 
missioned to enter into negotiation with 
the Poles. 

The cholera havS almost ceased its 
ravages in St. Petersburgh. During its 
prevalence in that capital, the Emperor 
remained secluded in his apartments in 
Peierhoff, where he was surrounded by 
a corps of 1 1,000 men. It is even added, 
that through dread of contagion his Im- 
perial Majesty at first refused to take 
into his own hand the most important 
despatches from the scat of war. Up to 
the 3iJ ult. thirty cases of cholera had 
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occurred amongst the seamen of the 
British ships at Cronstadt ; ten of whom 
had died. On the authority of a Spanish 
physician, the Medical Gazette states that 
individuals afflicted with the itch are 
exempt from the attacks of the pestilen- 
tial malady which is now the scourge and 
terror of Eiiro^ie. 

The Inisiiicss of reform progresses but 
slowly. The people, however, seem in 
earnest in their watchfulness over the 
bill, whilst the opposition, by throwing 
unnecessary and vexations delays in the 
way of this grand measure, hope to avail 
themselves of all the petty accidents to 
which they imagine such a course is cal- 
culated to give liirth. These tactics be- 
tray a littleness of spirit worthy of the 
corrupt object in view. The ten pound 
qualification clause, after it had been sc- 
paratoil from all its proposed amendments, 
was carried by a great majority. 

The jireparutions for the coronation 
are proceeding with rapidity, and the in- 
terior of Westminster Abbey now pre- 
sents the appearance of a forest of beams. 
One hundred workmen are daily em- 
ployed. The Commons have claimed 
their right to be present at this august 
ceremony ; in consequence of which, the 
Goveruincnt intend to [irovidc six hun- 
dred seats on either side of the choir. An 
additional tier of galleries is to be erected 
in the transepts, the seats of which will 
be carried up obliquely, nearly to the 
height of the great oriel windows. From 
these scats the best view will be obtained, 
as their Majesties are to be crowned im- 
mediately in the centre. In a few days 
the temporary retiring rooms for the 
King and Queen will be erected in the 
western entrance, and will project a con- 
siderable distance in the open space of 
ground, presenting outwardly a very neat 
elevation, in the pointed style, according 
to the design of Mr. Sniirkc. At this 
entrance the carriages of the royal family 
will set down. Eight thousand persons 
will be accommodated in the Abbey un- 
der the new arrangements. 'J'he musical 
department will be under the direction of 
Sir George Smart, and on the most ex- 
tensive scale. This gcntieinan recently 
visited the Abbey, to inspect the music 
gallery and organ. At the last coronation 
a new organ was provided, which after- 
wards became the perquisite of the organ- 
ist. It is now considered that the present 
one will fully answer the purpose re- 


quired. In order that the public may not 
be disappointed, from the ceremony in 
the Hall being dispensed with, it is in- 
tended that all the great officers and offi- 
cial persons shall accompany tlie King and 
Queen in procession from St. james^ to 
^Vestn^iIlste^ Abbey. Tliis arrangement 
will enable thousands to gratify them- 
selves with a view of this magnificent 
spectacle. Tlie champion, Dyraoke, has 
received an intimation that his valuable 
services will not be required at the ap- 
proaching cermnony. 

“ Farewell the neigfiing steed, and the shrill 

trump. 

* • • ♦ • 

The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance ofglorious*’— 

ckrifujnnns/iipt — 

Adieu, brass inexpressibles and iron waist- 
coat — “ OtlielloU occupation’s gone!** 

Our readers have, no doubt, perused 
in the daily prints the account of the 
awful calamity which bofel the Rothsay 
Castle steam boat and her passengers. 
'I’he ill-fated vessel left the pier head, 
Liverpool, on Wednesday the 17th of 
August. She was in the habit of sailing 
regularly between that place and Beaii- 
niauris anil Bangor ; and on this occasion 
her passengers consisted principally of 
individuals who had sailed on a party of 
pleasure. The majority were strangers 
in Liverpool, and werp composed of per- 
sons from York, Leeds, Manchester, 
Bolton, Oldham, and the adjoining dis- 
tricts. Many of them were women and 
children. It has been calcuhitcd that 
upwards of 100 passengers were on board. 

About twidve o’clock the Rothsay 
Cubtic cleared the light-house; hut the 
wind being fresh, some of the passengers, 
aware of the crazy state of the vessel, 
became alarmed, and importuned the 
captain to put hack. This he obstinately 
refused, and it is reported that both he 
and the mate were in a state of intoxi- 
cation. A little after midnight the ship 
struck on that part of the Dutchman’s 
Bank called the Spit,near Puffin’s Island, ' 
and in the general confusion men, wo- 
men, and children were precipitated into 
the waves. The sacrifice of liiimnn life 
was terrific ; for it is supposed that but 
for the want of a bout and the absence of 
ail authority, many of the passengers 
might have been saved. As soon as it 
became known that the wreck had taken 
o 2 
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place, the life-boat and the pilot-boat put 
olf’froni Trwyende Point. The first car- 
ried oD' eight persons, and the other six. 
The annoiineenient of the wreck was 
convened to Liverpool through the tele- 
graph. When the melancholy news was 
made public by being posted in the ex- 
change rooms, the scene of confusion 
and terror which ensued balHes all de- 
scription : every avenue to the telegraph 
office was crowded with persons, anxious 
to learn the fate of their relatives and 
friends. 

It was at first rumoured that the Roth- 
say Castle had not for a long time been 
considered seaworthy. This report, how- 
ever, was siibseijiiently contradicted in 
the most satisfactory manner. On the 
day previous to the horrible calamity she 
had sailed in perfect safety from Bangor to 
Liverpool, and amongst lier passengers 
on that occasion was Mr. Matthews, the 
celebrated comedian. 

We understand that the Right lion, 
and Rev. Lord Augustus Pitzclarence has 
been positively named for one of the 
vacant Irish mitres. 

The archbishop of Dublin expired on 
Thursday morning, 18th idt. in Dublin. 
The bishop of Cloyne (Dr. Brinkley) is 
cxnected to succeed to the \acunt arch- 
bishopric. 

That iudcfatigcihie punster, that judi- 
cial Momus, Lord Norbury, lias defiartcd 
this life — wc trust for a better, “ Where 
be your gibes now — your gambols — 
your flashes of merriment, that were wont 
to set i\\cjury in a roar ? ” 

The ceremony of the opening of the 
new London Bridge took jilace on the 
1st of August, and presented a truly 
grand and attractive spec tacle. The pre- 
parations made for the rccejition ol their 
Majesties on the Thames, and at both 
sides, from Waterloo to London Bridge, 
were most judiciously planned, and were 
carried into effect with the utmost pre- 
cision and regularity. To facilitate the 
passage of the royal party down the 
river, and to prevent contiision and in- 
convenience to the spectators, it was ar- 
ranged that two I'.arallel lines of vessels 
should lonii u passage of 150 feet width. 
The vessels enijiloYed for this service 
consisted of the barges belonging to the 
several corporations and companie.s, 
steam vessels, and the large flat tr.iding 
barges of the river. The number of 
cruft accepted^ and for which only space 


could he allowed, amounted to 170, but 
beyond that number upwards of 1000 had 
been tendered. At an early hour that 
part of the metropolis through which the 
procession was to pass exhibited an un- 
usually gay appearance; all the shops 
were closed, the houses decorated with 
flags, and every window and roof thickly 
studded with heads. The bosom aud 
hanks of the Thames, excepting the ave- 
nue, zealously kept for the procession, ex- 
hibited ono dense mass of gaily attired 
people, the vessels in which they were 
seated being completely hid. The national 
flags of every nation in Europe were dis- 
played from the vessels, and from the plat- 
forms erected on the hanks and wharfs. 
The roofs of eluirches and houses were 
similarly decorated, and throngeil with 
spectators. The Royal Family and suite 
left the palace at a quarter before 
three o’clock. The King entered the 
last carriage, accompanied by the Queen 
and the Duchesses of Cumberland and 
Cambridge. In tlie preceding carriages 
were the Duke and Prince George of 
Cumberland, the Duke of Sussex, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess and 
Prince William of Sa\e-We mar, Prince 
George and Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge, accoiiqianied by minuTons at- 
leiulanls, and escorted l)y the JJfe and 
Royal Horse Guards. I'licir arrival at 
Somerset House was announced by the 
hoisting of the Royal Standard of Eng- 
land, and by numerous discharges of 
eanriou from the wharfs and barges. 
When the King and Queen appeared on 
the platform from which they were to 
embark, the cheers were almost deafen- 
ing. Their IMujcstics graciously acknow- 
ledged the compliment by bowing le- 
pcatedly. His Majesty looked extremely 
well, and descended the stairs with a 
firm step. Two barges of the Lumber 
'IVoop were stationed off Paul’s wharf, 
with a military baml and twenty. one 
brass cannon, which they continued to 
fire at intervaU. His ^Iajcsty acknow- 
ledged the com|)liiiient by taking off his 
hat. On arriving at the bridge, their 
Majesties were received by Mr. Ruiith 
and Mr. Junes, and graciously expressed 
their satisfaction at the grandeur of the 
spectacle, and the beauty of the edifice. 
On reaching the top of the stairs, the 
swonl and keys of the city were tendered 
to liis Majesty by the Lord Mayor, llis 
Majesty was graciously pleased to return 
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them, and signify his wish that they 
should remain in his Lordship^ hands. 
The chairman of the committee then 
presented His Majesty with a gold medal, 
commemorative of the opening of the 
bridge, liaving on one side a likeness of 
the King, and, on the reverse, a well- 
executed view of the new bridge. Their 
Majesties, attended by the principal 
iiieinbers of the Ro>al Family, then pro- 
ceeded to the end of the brnlge, amidst 
the most enthusiastic cheers. Many mem- 
bers of both houses of parliament, and 
nearly all the ministers, attended the 
royal [irocession. Among these were Sir 
Robert Peel. lie was extremely ill-rc- 
ceived by some of the company, who 
exp^c^scd their opinion of his late con- 
duct by hissing nun. In going to and 
returning from the Surrey eiul of the 
bridge, their Majesties threw' medals to 
spectators on each sitle of them. Among 
tlie company assembled in tlie royal pa- 
vilion, were the Rajah Ram Mohuii Roy, 
and his nephew. An eh‘gant cold col- 
lation was provided of which the distin- 
guished company partook; after which 
the Lord Mayor pro[)osed the health 
of the King; and Sir C. S Hunter that 
of “ the Queen.** They wore drunk with 
loud and ciUliusiustic cheers. The Lord 
Mayor thou jireseiited a gold cu[) to the 
king, who said, ** I cannot hut refer, on 
tiiis occasion, to the great work accom- 
plished by the citizens ol London. We 
arc commemorating a most extraordinary 
instance of their skill and talent. I pro- 
pose the source from wdience this vast im- 
provement sprung, ‘ The trade and com- 
merce of the city of liondon.* ’* The king 
then drunk of what is called the loving 
Clip, of which every other member of the 
Royal Family partook. His Majesty next 
drank “ the liealtli of the Lord Mayor 
and Laily Mayoress ; ” and, at about six 
o’clock, he returned with his suite, to 
the palace, in the same state and greeted 
with the like popular demonstrations of 
joy and loyalty, which had alteiulcd his 
progress in the morning. Excellent order 
was kept, both in the water and land 
processions; and the only serious acci- 
dent was at Raiiksidc, where a young man 
was pushed oft’ a wharf and drowned, 
though only a very short lime in the 
water. After the entertainment, • not- 
withstanding the abundant supply of 
wines, several of the aldermen and niein- 
bers of the eomniittee, were unable to 


obtain even a single glass. Sir C. S. 
Hunter, after running about for some 
time to accommodate a few of his female 
friends, was obliged at last ** to give it 
up.” It appeared that the waiters, who 
were trust-worthy persons, many of them 
pro|,'rictors of respectable taverns, had 
taken especial care of the remaining 
lloek. Champagne, &<c. The Marshals, in 
going round, perceived that almost all 
the waiters were blind drunk, and moved 
them by dozens from the scene of fes- 
tivity, amidst the laughter of the crowds 
at the harriers. Their zeal in drinking 
the health of their Majesties had quite 
overcome their discretion. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday the new bridge was 
opened to the public, and about 2()0,0(K) 
passed over to sec what remained of the 
decorations. The splendid pavilion was 
drcnclied through with rain, showing 
that liad the weather been inauspicious 
on Monday, the shelter would not have 
protected even the sacred head of royalty. 

In honour of this imposing cerenionv 
great liberality was shown on the part of 
the Inner Temple. The. gardens were 
fitted up with an extensive range of seats, 
and the chamhers of the members were 
filled with distinguished visiters, who 
were regaled with ices and refreshments 
ill abundance. The members of the inn 
in the most handsome manner voluntarily 
gave up their right to seats under the 
awning, in order to accommodate visiters, 
and even rc^tricteil themselves to one 
admission each. A similar spirit, wc are 
informed, actuated the benchers, who 
on their parts personally suhscrihed for a 
band of music, (which, by the way, we are 
also infonned could not play,) and issued 
more than tickets to a public break- 
fast ill the hall, where the choicest wiiiC'., 
forwarded from their private cellars, and 
the delicacies ol the season, provided 
from Groom’s and su( h celebrated estah- 
lishmeuts, were spread upon the taldes ; 
so great had been the lihernlity ol the 
benchers, that they had been able to in- 
vite scarcely any but their own personal 
Iriends, and of tlh>se scarcely any mem- 
bers of the inn, and yet the rooms were 
completely filled. The splendour of the 
entertainment gave rise to the absurd 
report that the tickets were issued at two 
guineas each ; as if the benchers, a dozen 
or eighteen gentlemen then in town, 
were unable, or at least unwilling, once in 
the way to treat their friends ! 
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A hostile meeting, the result of which 
proved faU\\ to one of the combatants, 
took place at Boiilogne-sur-Mer on the 
1 1th. The parties, Mr. Bond, an English 
gentleman, and a Belgian oificer of the 
name of Esse, met ut four o’clock in 
the morning in the neighbourhood of 
Capicure, about a mile Irom the town. 
The principals having been placed at the 
distance of twenty paces, sticks were 
planted in the intervening space, ten 
paces being left between each stick. The 
signal having then been given by the se- 
conds, the principals, according to the 
terms of the agreement, were allowed to 
advance each as far as the stick next to 
him. On reaching the prescribed limit, 
M. Esse fired, and wounded his adver- 
sary mortally in the groin. The ball 
passed nearly through the body, and 
lodged near the hack bone, whence it was 
extracted by a French surgeon. Mr. Bond 
dietl in great agony within seven hours 
after the meeting. The dispute which 
gave rise to the unfortunate affair is be- 
lieved to have originated in a dis|Hitcd 
debt at cards. After the fatal result, the 
survivors, both principals and seconds, 
immediately fled. I’hc French authori- 
ties have instituted an enquiry into all 
the circumstances. 

tut: count. 

On Saturday, the l.’Jth of August (the 
Queen’s hirtli-day), Her Majesty gave a 
j)Hit dcjnint at Adelaide Lodge to the 
King and the royal visiters staying at 
Windsor Castle. This was the first occa- 
sion on which the new lodge had been 
occupied. Ill consc(]uence of the size of 
the building, which consists only of two 
rooms (besides n retiring room for the 
Queen, and the pages’ room), the com- 
pany was limited to about twenty five or 
thirty persons. In this number were in- 
cluded the royal visiters, the Princess 
Augusta, the young Princes and Prin- 
cesses, and the royal suite. None of the 
neighbouring nobility and gentry >vere 
present. The distinguished party left the 
Castle a little after one o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded on foot through the slopes to 
Adelaide Lodge. About four o’clock the 
company left the Lodge, and proceeded 
towards Virginia Water in the royal car- 
riages and four. In the evening a large 
party, consisting of the nobility and gentry 
ill the neighbourhood of Windsor, hail 
the honour of dining with their Majesties. 


The Duke and Duchess of Braganza, 
accompanied by Donna Maria, left town 
on the 15th, to take leave of their Ma- 
jesties at the palace at Windsor, previ- 
ously to their departure for Paris on a 
visit to the King of the French. 

The ceremony of investing the Duke of 
Saxe-Miiningen(thcQueen’s brother)with 
the Garter took place on Saturday even- 
ing the 20th, in Her Majesty’s drawing- 
room at Windsor. About sixteen knights 
of the order were present. The formula 
observed occupii'd little more than half 
an hour. His Serene Highness is thirty- 
six years of age. 'I'lie banquet given 
on the occasion of the investiture took 
place at seven o’clock in the St. George’s 
Hall, where between eighty or ninety 
distinguished personages sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner. The company con- 
sisted of the principal members of the 
lio}uI Family, the illustrious foreigners 
on a visit to their Majesties, the Knights 
of the Garter, and the Ministers of State. 
The bund of the Coldstream guards was 
stationed in the gallery, and played 
during dinner time. After dinner the 
company adjourned to the drawing-room, 
and were entertained by the Queen’s hand 
which was stationed in the music gallery. 

The ensuing day (Sunday) being the 
King’s hirth-duy, a dinner party, consist- 
ing of the Royal Family, was given at 
Windsor Castle. 

On Wednesday, 19th, at half oast one 
o’clock, the King accompanied by the 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen, attended by 
Lord Clinton, arrived ut the Palace, St. 
James’s, from Windsor. Shortly after- 
wards His Majesty lield a court and levee, 
which was attended by llie Foreign Am- 
bassadors and ministers, the cabinet mi- 
nisters, the great officers of state, and 
other distinguished personages. After 
the levee His Majesty held a privy coun- 
cil, at which an order in council was 
agreed upon for the form of divine service 
at the coronation of their Majesties in 
Westminster Abbey, on the 8th of Sept, 
next. A little before six o’clock His 
Majesty left town for Windsor. 

On the 28th, their Majesties and the 
whole of the court left Windsor Castle in 
three of the royal carriages for Chiswick, 
the residence of the Duke of Devonshire, 
whose splendid felc they honoured with 
their presence. Their Majesties did not 
reach the onstlc on their return till nearly 
twelve o’clock at night. 
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Births — Sons, 

Aiig, 14. At St. Alban’s, Mrs. F. J. 0*- 
bahlesion, — Ang. 18. The Right Hon. llie 
Countess of TiradfonL — Aug. 10. At Mill 

Hill, Hcmlon, Mrs. Rho<ki Ang. 21. In 

Eaton Square, the Lady Agnrs- Ryng, — 
Aug. 21. At her father’s, on Richmond Hill, 
the lady of Jiulklcy J. M. Pracd, Esq. — 
Aug. 19. The lady of the Rev. Dr. JButlery 
Gavton, Northamptonshire. — May 24. On 
board the Medwny, during her passage from 
Van Diemen’s Land to England, the lady of 
the late Captain Thomas Paterson y of the 
63d Regiment. — Aug. 24. The lady of 
Nicholas G, GlasSy Esq. of the Honourable 
East India Company’s Service. — Aug. 8. 
Lady Charlotte Jioileauy of Upper Brooke 
Street. — Aug. 12. The lady of Jeremiah 
Pilcher, Es<i. of Russell Square. — Aug. 12. 
The laily of Dr. Golding, — Aug. 10. At 
his house in Russell Square, the wife of 
Richard Groom, E‘;q. — Aug. 16. In Port- 
man Street, the lady of the Rev. Charles C, 
Barton, — Aug. 13. At Worcester, the lady 
of the Rev. Ralph irood/v/c. — August 13. 
At Betchworih Castle, near Dorking, the 
lady of/). Barclay, Esq. — August 14. The 
lady of Sheriti* Poland of a son, which sur- 
vived only a few hours. — August 1 3. In 
Cadogan Place, the lady of the Rev. Francis 
Thackery. 

Births — daughters, 

August 2. At Mount Place, Mrs. Goldie,’-^ 
August 1. In George Street, Hanover Sipiare, 
the lady of Dr. Seymour, — August 2. The 
lady of Robert Sayer, Esq. of Sibton Park. 
August H. At East Sheen, Surrey, the lady 
of the Rev. Edward James. — August 10. 
At Ramsgate, the Countess of CauHor, —• 
August 7. In Devonshire Street, I’ortland 
Place, the lady of the Rev. W, Bennett, — 
August M. At Cliertsey, the lady of Francis 
John Lambert. — August 14. At Uuncroft 
House, Staines, the lady of Colonel Car- 
michael, — August 13. Vicounless Chetwynd, 
of Great Myless. — August 14. At Wal- 
worth, the wife of Dr. Hall. — August 12. 
At Archer Lodge, Hants, the residence of 
her father, the Iddyo^ John J. Vaughan, Esq. 
— August 7. At the Countess Morel's, the 
lady of Charles Wager Watson, Esq. — Aug. 
19. At his house in the Regent’s Park, the 
lady of Sir J, B, Johnstone, — August 22. 
The lady of Western Wood, Esq. — August 
21 . The lady of W, L. SclaUr, Esq. of 
Tangiii Park, Herts. — Aug. 23. In Gower 
Street, Mrs. Charles Trevor. — .August 22 . 
In Cavendish Square, the Countess of Wick- 


low. — August 25. At Twickenham Park, 
Middlesex, the lady of Thomas Todd, Esq. 

Marriacfs. 

August 2. By the Rev. J. Saumarez, IM A. 
C.aptaiii Henry BeU, third sun of the late 
Matthew Bell, of Woolsington House, Nor- 
thumberland, Esfp to Helen, only child of 
Sir Bagenal WilUnm Burdett, Bart. — Aug. 
2. At Chiswick, by the Rev. J. F. Bowerhank, 
William Bond, l*]sq. of Kingshur}', Middlesex, 
to Cecilia, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Curteis, LL. D., of Heathfield House, 
Turnham Green. — Aug. 4. At Greenwich, 
by tile Rev. J. V. Puvali, Richard Comyn, 
of (^iiccn Street Place, to Elitabcth, eldest 
daughter of Edward Wilkinson, Esq, of 
Blacklieuth, Kent. — March 5. At St, 
George's Church, Madras, Captain Henry 
Peach Keighly, of the 3d Regiment of Na- 
tive Cavalry and Judge Advocate General of 
the Army, to Emma Spicer, third daughter 
of the Rev. WUlmrn Goflfrey Hvll, of Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square, — June 21. At 
Brooklyn, New York, by the Rev. Joel 
Parker, James Dickson, Esq. of Kidbrooke, 
Blackhcatli, Kent, to Miss Mary Sullivan 
Parsons, only daughter of the President of 
the United States’ Bank at Hertford, Con- 
necticut. — August 4. At Willcsdon, by the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward Ke])pel, the Hon. 
George Thomas Kejypel, second son of the 
Earl of Albemarle, to Susan, daughter of Sir 
Couits Trotter, Bart. — At North Weald, 
Essex, by the Rev. (\ W. Pitt, Granville 
Sharp, Esq, of Great Winchester Street, to 
Anne Elizabclh, eldi*st dauglilcr of James H, 
]hU, Esq. of Bedford Row. — August 6. 
At St. George's, Bloomsbury, Robert Price, 
Esq. of Caroline Place, Guilford Street, to 
Eliza, seconil daughter of Thomas Home, 
Esq. of Southampton Row, Russell Square. 

— Aug. 9. At West Ham, by the Venerahitf 
Archdeacon Jones, Colonel James F. Sailer^ 
Bombay Army, to Emily, daughter of the 
late William Stanley, Esq, of Maryland Point. 

— August 11. At St. Mary’s, Bryansloiie 
Sipiare, by the Rev. Charles Twy ford. Rector 
of 'I'rottcii, Sussex, Samuel Twyford, Esq. 
of the same place, to Dora, daughter of the 
late G. A. Simpson, Esq. of Calcutta. — 
Aug. 11. At St. George's, Hanover .Square, 
Captain Rankes Davies, of Myrtle Hill, Car- 
marthen, to Mrs. Harding, of Placcy Park, 
and of Parade House, same County. — Aug. 
11. At Leamington, Mr. John Hopjw, of the 
Minories, to Mary Ann, C'lde)»t daughter of 
the Rev. John Gore, of tlic same place. — 
August 1 ] . At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
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Mr. John CUfftmU of Chelsea, to Martha, 
second daughter of the Rev. li. //. Skqtherd, 
of Pimlico and Clinthani Place, Blackfriars, 
Minister of Ranelagh Chapel, Chelsea. — 
August 10. At Trinity Church, St. Mary, 
Islington, by the Rev. H. F. Fell, Mr. John 
Filsjitbbon, to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
Late Thomas Yallop, Esq. of Russell Square ; 
and, at the s.ame time and place, Mr. Alfred 
Mitchell, toJemiim, youngest daughter of tlic 
said Thomas Yallop, Es*]. — August 9. At 
the Catherlral, at Bangor, by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, the Rev. John IV’iUiam 
Trevor^ Vicar of Caernarvon, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Very llov.John Warren, 
Dean of Bangor. — August 16. .\t Trinity 
Cliiirch, Marylebonc, by the Rev. J. Hitchins, 
Vicar of Hargrave, //. I*. Ihyce, Esq. of 

2. Upper Winipole Street, to Caroline, fourth 
daughter of the late I, F. Cooke, E^q. of 
Hertford Street. — August 1.5. At Maryle- 
bone, William Henry Enron Von Donop, of 
Woebbel, in Westphalia, to Frances Mary, 
oldest daughter of Rear-Admiral ?\t Edward 
Hamilton, Bart., K.C. B. — August 13. At 
Mi I Ion, near Gravesend, by the Rev. Charles 
Ijeniiy, Sir Gerard Nod, Bart, to Mrs. 
Isabella Ewns Eayntond* — August 18, At 
Walcot Churcli, Bath, by the Rev. Henry 
^Marriott, the Rev, John (Hive, Rector of 
Ayolt St. Lawrence, Herts, to Ellen, eldest 
daughter of the late Joseph Thomas Brown, 
Esq, of Winifred House, Bath. — August 
28, At Trinity (-hurch, Marylebonc, by the 
Rev. (r. A. E. Marsh, M.A., Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Monleith, K.L.S., Madras 
Engineers, to Maria, sixth daughter of 
Thomas Murdoch, Esq. of Portland Place, 

— August 23. At Cirencester, by the Rev. 
Henry Oipps, Edward Bullock, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. to Cailwrine, daughter of Jo- 
seph Cripps, Em]. M. P. — July 13. In Ma- 
tilda, Upper Canada, Air. hrod Satan, 
journeyman cabinet maker, to Mrs. Grace 
Parlor, of the same place. The local papers 
celebrate the event in these lines : — 

Mankind are free, poare ahall .sbnund. 

Since Grace by Satan Iian been found, 

And in fun proof th.vt jnsnee is meant, 

hi act by Grace has pitched bis tent : 

, No more in deserts wilti he’ll roam. 

He's got a Parlor for Ills home. 

Deaths. 

July 27. At his house, in Dublin, John 
Toler, Earl of Norbury and Norwood, in the 
86th year of his age. — Feb. 16. At Hobart 
Town, Vau Diemen's I..and, Captain Tho- 
mas Paterson, of the 63d Regiment — Aug. 

3. Edward Tomkins, Esq. of Norwood, 
Surrey, and Late of the Bank of England. 

— August 1. At Chatham, John Malcolm, 
tli;^ Youngest son of Colonel Pastey, R. E,, 

16 months. — July 30. At Stoke De- 


marel, near Devonport, S» B. S» A. Chaimdy, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. J, A» 
Chaundy, in the 2()th year of her age, sin- 
cerely regretted by all who knew her, — 
August 1. At the Rectory, Workington, Mrs. 
How, the recent relict of the Rev. 1\ How, 
aged 77. — July 29. The Rev. Joseph Phil- 
Vicar of Orton-on-thc-Hill, Leicester, 
aged 82. August .3. At Gfeat Malvern, 
after a severe illness, Colonel Dawsonne West, 
late of the Grenadier Guards, in which dis- 
tinguished Regiment he served during almost 
the whole of the late war, — August 2. At 
his house, in Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
Matthew Consclt, Fisq , aged 74. — July 2.5. 
At Teignmoiith, Devon, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jioyfon, of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s Service, aged 77. — July 31. At 
Peterhead, Barbara, relict of the late 7'. 
Ferffuson, E'-q., W. S,, Edinburgh. — July 
24. In Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 
Mrs. Ilulhcd, widow of the late Nathaniel 
Brassey llalhed. Esq., aged 7.3. — July 5. 
At Great James Street, Buckingham Gate, 
the infant daughter of William Rothery, Esq. 

— Aug. 13. At Southampton, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oke, lute of the 6 1st Regiment of 
Foot, aged 53, greatly lamented by all who 
knew him. — August 15. At his re*'idence, 
in Suinmerland l*lace, Exeter, Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Macdonald, son of the cele- 
brated Flora Macdonald, aged 78. — Aug. 
1.3. At Brighton, tlie Itifv. Richainl Roberts, 
Rector of Sprawl, Norfolk, and for many 
years formerly, resident at Mitcham, Surrey, 
aged 68. — July . John Cardew, Esq., of 
Worcester. — August 18. At Goldiiigloii, 
near Bedtbnl, the Rev. Charles Semple, aged 
38. — August 19. At his seat, Sydney Park, 
Gloucestershire, the Right Hon. Charles 
Bathurst, aged 78. — August 13. At Mar- 
gate, Francis Cobb, E^p, aged 73. — Aug. 
19. In York Street, Portman Square, John 
Hujfhes, Esq., aged 68. — August 14. At 
his house, in Beikeley Square, Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse, Bart., aged 75. — August 11. In 
Montagu Square, Charles ikey, second son 
of J, C, Cox, Em|. aged 47. — Augu.st 9. 
Colonel Bojtfr Elliott Roberts, of the Honour- 
aide East India Company’s Service, aged 78. 

— August 15. At Montfield, Lancashire, 
the seat of James Cross, Esq Janies G, Cross, 
Esq. of Downing College, Cambridge, and 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, aged 
26. — August 18. At Deal, Captain Richard 
Budd Vincent, R. N., Companion of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

We purposely omit the names of those (in 
number more than one hundred) who are 
supposed to have perished on board the 
Rothsay Castle, from Liverpool, fearful lest 
we might inadvertently give wrong par- 
ticulars. 
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GENERAL CEMETERY COMPANY, j 

M any ripplications for SHARES liaving 
been inaflo hiiice Ihc 13ooic:> were ('loskd 
on the 1st of Si ptfmbeii, it has been resolved to ' 
issue FIVE HUNDRED ADDiriONAL! 
SHARES at Twenty Smilmnos to j 

be subscribed for on, or before, the 20th of Oc ro- 
BiR next; the Premium to bo applied to the 
Funds of the Company. 

Shares, and every information, may be ob- 
tained of Messrs, Snow, Paul, and Caul, Rank- 
ers, ‘217. Strand; of the Treasurer, ft. Inner 
Temi)le ; an<l also of the Secretary, to wdioin all 
communications ai-e to be addressed (if by letter, 
post paid). 

By Order of the Committee, 

C . 11. Bowman, Secretiiiy, 

IS. Milk Street, Clieapside. 

A Model of the Grouinl of the ('emetery 
may be seen daily (gratis) at I\Ir. Milbourne’s, 
Carver and Gilder, 317. Strand, opposite 
\Vatcrloo Bridge, 


A CERTAIN REMEDY for LIVER ami 
STO M A C H C OM PLAIN TS. 

T he celebr.vted Mu. aber- 

NETH Y’S AN IIBILIOUS AND 


T he success of READ’S APPARATUS 
for the prevention and removal of Costive 
ness, lias led to an extensive circulation o 
spurious and destructive instruments, which arc 
daily scut by the disappointed piirchaseis to the 
Patentee from all parts of the Kingdom, to be 
repaiied ami fitted up with his materials. He, 
therefore, begs to give this public notice, that be 
will no longer receive tliese appliciitioii", the 
paltry nature of the articles not admitting of 
their being put into peimanent lejiair; nor 
ought his Fiknds ami Agents to eApect he 
should give bis opponenis’ tuimjieiy the benefit 
of his tried and unfailing inatcii.ils. By imans 
of READ’S APPARATUS, uhuh is alone 
patronised hy flu‘ IVfedical Profession, pel sons 
of a confined haint of liody may preserve the 
bowels in a regular and romfoit.ible stale, by a 
little warm water only ; and all those wlio are of a 
bilious cunslitution, or subjeel to stomach com- 
plaints, hcad-aclie, and other disordi-is arising 
from indigestion, will llnd the Appaiatie; in- 
valuable, as it may be applied by an inv.ilid or 
infirm person W'illiont assistance. 

Maimfacinred and sold by J. Ukm), ».■>. Re- 
gent Circus, Picaddly, where explanations and 
directions may be obtained (by personal applica- 
tion, or hy letter, post paid) gratis. 

N. B. Those persons in the 'frade wlio are 
dcsiious of becoming Agents, are informed, that 
they w'ill be supplied on terms as liberal us the 
expenses of the manufacture will allow. 


STOMACHIC PILLS, as jircpared by Dr. 
UsoN, formerly a Pupil of tliat great man. These 
Pills arc a mild ami slininlating aromatic, 
lending beyond all other Medicines to invigorate 
and restore a weakened state of the Digestive 
Organs. In all Diseases which arise from 
disonlered digestion, such as head-ach, flatu- 
lency, lowness of spiiits, aciility of the stomach, 
irregularity of the bow'cls, lo.ss of appetite, <lis- 
tiirbcd rest, cramp, spasms, &c. &c., Dr. Uson 
has administered no other Medicine during a 
practice of fifteen years, partly in Britain, but 
cliicfly on tlie American continent. So great is 
the value of these medicines, that parents, heads 
of families, and individuals generally, may, by 
their early' and judicious applicaliwu, almost 
invarialily prevent disease, and mo-»t assuredly 
keep from their house that expensive personage, 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

J> DAWES’S PATENT RECUMBENT 
JiA* ClIyVIR is a piece of Furniture which 
only reijuhes to be known, in order to be duly 
appreciatcii. The ])arent principle consists in 
tlie Tuethoil by wliicli the back i.s adjusted at di'-- 
creliun to 12 or 1.5 equal gradations, for sitting, 
reclining, or lying. It embraces ])erfccliou to 
a degree beyond the probability of being 
crcditcil. There are many chairs made to 
imitate It — as a Connteifeit does a Sovereign ; 
of w'liich count erfeiis R. Dawks lias pi epared a 
Descriplioii, to be b«id (iratis, — R, U respect- 
fully solicits the Nobility and (iontry to obtain 
a Copy of it — to peruse it — to cuiiquic, and 
judge for tbcmsulves. 


the Doctor. 

Dr. Uson has appointed John Fleming, ! 
Chemist, &c., No. 8. llolboni-bars, London, ; 
l)is sole Wholesale Agent, and from whom they 
may be procured retail, in Boxes, at l.v. I’d. | 
and 2s. 9(1. each. Likewise the Anihuliois 
P iLi.s at the same rate; and the Fa>iii.y 
Medicine in Bottles, at 2t. 9d. and .5s. each, 
with full iiistructioiis for their use. Tliey may j 
also bo procured wholesale at Barclay and Sons’, j 
Farrlngdou Street ; and retail at the most re- i 
spcctable Chemists in to’wn and country. I 

N. B. None arc genuine unless sigr.ed on the 
outer w'rapper both by Dr. I son and John 
Fleming. 


TO FAMIIJES ABOUT TO FURNISH. 

W AITn.MAN and CO., 2A\. Regent: 

slre..’t, submit to the atU ntinn of the No- 
hilitv and (Jentrv tlicir verv superior STOCK of 
PRINTED CHINTZES, MERINO. DA- 
MASKS. FURNITURE, MUSLINS, Ac. 
Th' surpiiMiig rednetic.n in piico at which they 
are enabled to ofllr tliein, rt nders this a ino.t 
favourable 0 |)porluiiity to Families fiiinishing. 
Having previously to the late advance laid in a 
splendid assortment of Brussels and other Car- 
pets, they are for the present selling them at tin' 
former prices, and persons likely to want tli.st 
article will effect a great s.e.ing by an r.-ilv 
purclia'-e. 



NOTICE RESPECTING THE FASHIONS 


u'hich appear in the I.adi/s Magazine. 


The designs arc all origtriali that is, they are executed in Paris crclusivcl// for the Lady’s 
Magazine and the “ Follct,” and “ Courrier dcs Salons,” by Ji joint proprietorshii). By 
the arrangement made, the plates arc published, some of them siTindluneoush/t in both 
couiiUies; and others (in the Lady’s Maga/inc) tv>o wrehs before any impression of the 
Follet ” reaches J^oudon. The present plates exhibit the adaptation of two heautifiil por- 
traits to the fasliions, a plan both new and desirable : the charge for doing this is i'’ive Guineas ; 
not so much as is generally paid to artists for a niere outline. Tiic greatest care will be 
taken of portraits sent to the publisher ; but the Ladies must be pretty. 

In the Lady’s Magazine for July was published, an alphabetical List of all the Ladies pre- 
sented at Court at the eight Drawing-rooms holdcn since Her Majesty’s accession. Vols. I., 
JI., and III., price 17i. 6d. each, may now be had; or any separate Numbers can be ob- 
tained to complete sets. 


All letters must be sent free, and addressed onlif “ Lady’s Magazine,” 112. Fetter i^anc. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 


Marguerite dc Valois, only sister to 
the renowned Francis the First, and suc- 
cessively duchesse d*Alen9on and queen 
of Navarre, was the most accomplished 
woman in France, and, with the exception 
of her friend and correspondent, Vittoria 
Colon na, the first female writer of her 
day. She was the daughter of Charles 
count d’Angoiil^mc and Louise daugh- 
ter of Philippe duke of Savoy, The 
count died in early life, and his children, 
Francis and Marguerite, were left, while 
infants, to the care of his widow Louise, 
herself a girl of sixteen. These princely 
children did not, at theiC) birth, seem en- 
titled to the brilliant destiny which nflcr- 
wards was theirs. Charles the Eighth, 
the monarch who filled the throne of 
France, was in the prime of life, and had 
a son living. Moreover, the duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis the Twelfth, 
and his children, stood between Francis 
and the hope of sovereignty. The house 
of Angouleme was a younger branch of 
that of Orleans; and the guardianship 
of Francis and his sister devolved on 
Louis, their nearest relative, lie per- 
formed its duties in the most paternal 
manner, and, under his superintendence, 
the young princess, as tivell as her bro- 
ther, received, from the first masters in 
France, a most learned and superior edu- 
cation. This was the more necessary, as 
Louise of Savoy, one of the weakest and 
wickedest women of her time, was wholly 
incapable of forming and directing a mind 
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ardent and energetic like that of Mar- 
giierite. The most tender friendship sub- 
sisted between the princess Marguerite 
and her brother : it began in the cradle, 
and ended but with life. Charles the 
Eighth, and subsequently Louis the 
Twelfth, died, and left no sons ; and the 
brother of Marguerite became sovereign 
of France. The baneful passions of her 
capricious mother occasioned her first 
unhappy marriage. Suzanne dc Bourbon 
was ttie heiress to an immense estate, on 
which the constable de Bourbon (who 
was the poorest and handsomest prince 
in Europe) and Louise of Savoy had equal 
claims. Louise^ who was still young, fell 
in love with Bourbon, and would nave 
married him ; but he refused her rather 
rudely, and wedded the young Suzanne. 
Although he disliked and despised Louise, 
he could scarcely have loved his wife, 
who was only thirteen, of a sickly con- 
stitution, and hideously deformed. His 
heart was devoted to the charming and 
spirited Marguerite j but his own poverty, 
and the mad passion of her mother,' had 
barred their union. Whether Marguerite 
returned his love was never ascertained * 
yet the mode in which she exerted her 
influence over him during her brother’s 
captivity at Madrid, evidently proved that 
she was then conscious of Bourbon’s deep 
devotion to herself. The duke d*Alen5on, 
a prince of the most contemptible quali- 
ties, and who was despised by the whole 
court of France for bis cowardice, had 
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been refused the hand of the heiress Su- who was informed of it. now determined 


zanne ; and Louise of Savoy bestowed on 
him her daughter Marguerite, in order to 
console him for his disappointment, and 
to [)iquc her enemy, Jeanne of Bourbon, 
the mother of Suzanne. 

Suzanne de Bourbon died without 
leaving her husband a living heir ; and 
Louise of Savoy and the constable dc 
Bourbon contested the heirship of her 
estates. The unjust decision in favour of 
Louise is well known ; likewise the flight 
of the constable to Charles the Fifth, and 
the fatal manner in which this French 
Coriolanus led the armies of that prince 
against his country. Marguerite passed 
her early youth with her contemptible 
husband, if not happily, at least without 
incurring any slur on her reputation. The 
gallant Francis having lost the battle of 
Pavia through the personal cowardice of 
d’Alcn 9 on, the latter had sufficient sensi- 
bility to feci most keenly the scorn and 
reproach which he every where encoun- 
tered, He died of a broken heart at 
Lyons, April 25. 1525, leaving Margue- 
rite in a state of freedom, of which she 
directly showed her sense, by taking a 
more decisive part in the distracted state 
of the times as a widow than she had 
ever done as a wife. Her husband had 
scarcely breathed his last, when, amongst 
other terms which Francis offered to the 
emperor, in order to obtain his freedom, 
he proposed to pardon Bourbon his trea- 
son, to give him the hand of Marguerite, 
and to restore to him all his possessions. 
As soon as this proposal had been made, 
Marguerite braved all the dangers of the 
unsettled times, and travelled to Madrid, 
to sec and console her beloved brother, 
whose health had sunk under his impa- 
tience of confinement. Perhaps, too, 
she had no objection again to see and 
converse with the unfortunate and guilty 
Bourbon. The history of her proceed- 
ings in Madrid wc quote from Bacon’s 
able biography of Francis. 

His sister, the duchess d’Alengon, 
who loved him with an affection so strong 
that it overlooked all peril, applied for 
and procured the emperor’s safe-conduct, 
and permission to reside in Spain for two 
months. She then took a journey to 
Madrid for the purpose of consoling her 
brothers captivi^, and of endeavouring 
to procure his freedom; and upon her 
arrival found him in an alarming illness, 
which threatened his life. The emperor, 


to visit his prisoner, and did so notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of Gattinara, 
who represented to him that if he sought 
him under such circumstances, he ought, 
for* his own honour and rc|)utation, to 
grant him hts liberty without condition 
or ransom. 

** Charles found Francis in a state of 
extreme indisposition, and endeavoured, 
by some unmeaning compliments, to con- 
sole and reconcile him to his lot. Such 
of the details of this interview as have 
been preserved arc curious and interest- 
ing. When Francis saw him enter his 
chamber, he said to him, ‘ Your majesty 
has come at Inst, then, to sec your pri- 
soner die,* ‘ Not my prisoner,’ replied 
Charles, ‘ but my brother and my fnend. 
Believe that 1 have been labouring to 
procure your liberty ; and that, ere long, 
I shall succeed.’ 

‘‘ Francis, in whose disposition there 
was so little guile that he did not suf- 
ficiently suspect it in others, was over- 
come by the apparent frankness of this 
proceeding; and he gave credit to the 
emperor’s pn'miscs. They engaged in 
a long and animated con venation. The 
emperor besought him, on his departure, 
to take care of his health ; and promised 
that as soon as it should be rc-cstablisbcd 
he should be free. The hope to which 
this flattering discourse gave rise was so 
strong and so fascinating, that Francis’s 
health, from that moment, rapidly im- 
proved, and gave promise that he would 
soon be in a situation to demand the ful- 
filment of the emperor’s pledge. 

The duchess d’Alcn^on redoubled 
her efforts for her brother’s liberation. 
The emperor received her with every 
demonstration of respect; but she soon 
discovered, that as Charles’s fears of 
losing his prisoner and his ransom di- 
minished, his determination to keep him 
in captivity increased. She endeavoured 
to form an acquaintance with the ^cen 
of Portugal, who was destined for Fran- 
cis’s bride ; but the wary emperor frus- 
trated this by inducing his sister to make 
a pilgrimage to Guadaloupe, which occu- 
pied the whole period of the duchess’s 
stay in Spain. She also addressed herself 
to Bourbon, who, as it seemed, would not 
have been sorry to make his marriage 
with her the means of restoring him to 
his country and his estates. She did not 
attempt to discourage any hopes he might 
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have formed on this head, and her beauty 
and intellec'tunl charnis had given her so 
great a power over Bourbon, Ihnl he rr- 
vealed lo her all he knew rcsjJccting the 
emperor's secret designs. Bourbon’s in- 
fluence in Spain, however, was nothing ; 
and the wary emperor knew better than 
to disclose his real intentions to one who, 
with all his faults, possc.'tscd a sensibility 
and generosity of temper which rendered 
him an unfit depository for such schemes 
as he had planned. 

" After some time the duchess became 
convinced that she had nothing to hope 
from her own personal influence, and as 
little from the urgent appeals she had 
made to Charles’s justice and his gene- 
rosity. She therefore took her leave of 
the emperor, whom she hn<l visited at 
Toledo, and returned to Madrid, for the 
purpose of paying a farewell visit to her 
brother on her return to France. Here 
it was that she planned a scheme for 
Francis’s release, which was conceived 
with so much boldness and ingenuity, 
tha*- nothing but an unlooked-for acci- 
dertt could have thwarted its fulfilment. 
Among the attendants upon the captive 
monarch was a negro slave, whose busi- 
ness it was to supply liis chamber with 
wood for fuel, and who bore some re- 
semblance to Francis in size and figure. 
The duchess had so completely gained 
this man, that he had consented to en- 
counter any danger at her bidding. It 
had been arranged that, as soon as all 
the other preparations should bo ready, 
this man snould enter at night-fall with 
bis accustomed load of logs, and that 
immediately afterwards the king should 
have his face blackened of the same com- 
plexion as that of the negro, and that, 
putting on the slave’s clothes, he should 
go out of the castle-gate ; while, in order 
to prevent detection by any of the per- 
sons who might enter the chamber, the 
negro was to conceal himself in the bed 
of the king, who was supposed to be un- 
Every thing secincd to promise 
that the change would pass without sus- 
picion ; and, once without the walls, the 
duchess had made arrangements which 
would have ensured her brother’s escape 
lon^ before any effectual pursuit could be 
instituted. The king’s personal attend- 
ants at this period were a cavalier who 
had distinguished himself much in arms, a 
Monsieur de Larochepot, and a gentle- 
man of the l)ed-chamber, Clermont Cham- 


pion, and to tliem, of necessity, all the 
particulars of the plot had been com- 
municated. In the eojirse of a trifling 
altercation which had ensued between 
these persons, Larochepot struck the 
chamberlain a blow, and the latter failing 
to obtain redress for the indignity he had 
suffered, hurried, in the first transport of 
his rage, to Toledo, and disclosed to the 
emperor the plan that luul been formed 
for his captive’s liberation. • Charles's 
conduct on this occasion was perfectly 
worthy of him. To his immediate coun- 
sellors he inveighed bitterly against the 
duplicity of Francis’s conduct, and alfect- 
ed to deplore that a great and gallant 
inonareh could descend to so mean an 
artifice as that which he had contem- 
plated ; 1)11 1 beyond this he suffered no 
expression nor any external token to in- 
dicate either his anger or his suspicion. 
Ho hud the di*positions of Champion re- 
duced into writing, and transmitted to 
Alaryon, for the purpose of keeping hiiif 
on the alert, at the same time that he 
enjoined the stiictcst silence respecting 
the discovi ry ; and the only step lie per- 
mitted to 1)0 taken in consequence of it 
was the removal of the negro slave. He, 
however, determined to punish the 
duchess for the share she had taken in 
the plot ; and as no consideration of the 
forbearance which her sex ought to have 
claimed, or of respect for the motives 
which had induced her to attempt her 
beloved hrothcr’b liberation, found a 
place in his mind, he would have carried 
that determination into effect in its fullest 
rigour. The duchess’s passport had been 
made out for two months; hut thu 
friendly manner in which she had been 
received was well calculated to make her 
forget that that term was drawing fast to 
its conclusion ; and that it was necessary 
to renew it in order to provide for heV 
personal safety. Charles intended to let 
the period expire, and then, upon her 
apj)Iying cither for u renewal or for a 
sate-condiict Co the frontier, to have in- 
serted in them u clause to the effect that 
she hud neither attempted nor contciii- 
platcd any thing prejudicial to the em- 
peror or his government. If she bad 
accepted cither of them, he was prepared 
with proof of her having violated that 
condition, and intended to avail himself 
of it for tlic purpose of making her 
share her brother’s imprisonment. The 
confidence which the duchess placed in 
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his honour would have crowned his 
scheme with success, but for an intimation 
which Bourbon, who had learned the 
treachery that the emperor meditated, 
conveyed to her. With the utmost pre- 
cipitation, she then ordered her escort ; 
and, notwithstanding the severity of the 
winter, which had now set in, she tra- 
versed Spain with such expedition, as to 
reach the frontier of Navarre one hour 
before the period of her safe-conduct 
bad ex|)ired. 

“Before she departed, however, Francis 
had become convinced of the little re- 
liance that was to he placed upon the 
emperor’s promises, and, since the dis- 
covery of his projected escape, he saw no 
resent prospect of the termination of 
is imprisonment. He, therefore, made 
up his mind to endure it without fiirther 
complaint, and at the same time to de- 
feat the object which his inveterate foe 
hoped to attain by keeping him in con- 
finement: for this purpose he signed a 
formal deed, by which he renounced his 
crown in favour of the dauphin, to whom 
he desired the French people to transfer 
their allegiance, and to consider him as 
having quitted the world. This paper he 
committed to the care of the duchess 
d’Alengon.” 

Marguerite was ready to embrace her 
brother on the French side of the Bidas- 
soa when he at length obtained his 
freedom. A few months after the pro- 
posal of her marriage with Bourbon, 
that ill-fated hero fell at the storming of 
Rome. Whether his untimely death 
caused a pang to the heart of Marguerite, 
history has not informed us. Some little 
time afterwards, she was offered the hand 
of Henry the Eighth, in case his divorce 
could be accomplished; but, with vir- 
tuous indignation, she refused to fill the 
place and wear the crown of the injured 
Catherine of Arragon. 

In 1527 she accepted the hand of Henri 
d’Albret king of Navarre, by whom she 
had a daughter Jeanne, the mother of 
Henri Quatre by Antony duke of Bour- 
bon. The second husband of Margue- 
rite was a valiant and manly character, 
and greatly beloved by her. The hardy 
and simple manner in which he brought 
up his grandson on the Bearn mountains, 
and early cherished in the young prince 
those glorious qualities which the latter 
afterwards so conspicuously displayed ns 
Henry the Great of France, speaks vo- 


lumes in favour of Henri d’Albret, king 
of Navarre. Jeanne d’ Albret, the daugh- 
ter of Marguerite, possessed great per- 
sonal charms, and many feminine graces. 
“ My lamb has brought me forth a lion,” 
was the well-known saying of the king 
of Navarre on beholding the first indi- 
cations of valour and spirit in his infant 
grandson. The daughter of Marguerite 
was the great patroness of the reformed 
religion, and the head of their formidable 
party in France. She was undoubtedly 
brought up in that fiiith by her mother, 
who was a secret convert. Calvin was the 
prot^gd of Marguerite, and was educated 
at Bourges, in a college of which she was 
the patroness and disposed of all the pro- 
fessorships. She afterwards used her 
powerful influence in obtaining Calvin’s 
pardon when condemned for preaching a 
sermon on All Souls’-day at the church 
of the Maturins in Paris. 

It must be noted particularly that the 
cruel persecution of the Lutherans, which 
is the chief blot on the reign of Francis, 
was first begun by his detestable mother, 
Louise of Savoy, at the period of her 
regency, during her son’s captivity. Fran- 
cis has been Justly blamed ; but in those 
furious times, and with weakened autho- 
rity, it would have been a difficult task to 
extinguish the flames which his mother 
had kindled. 

“ The amiable and enlightened Mar- 
guerite de Valois endeavoured, by her 
mild persuasions, to check the detestable 
persecutions which she saw carrying on. 
She prevailed upon Francis to order, 
from his prison at Madrid, the suspension 
of proceedings against the alleged here- 
tics ; and extended her personal protec- 
tion to the victims of fanatical violence, 
to many of whom she afforded an asylum, 
when her destiny afterwards led her to 
Navarre. Francis, upon his return, 
evinced a disposition to put an end to 
the proceedings against the accused. He 
found that Beda had been engaged in a 
controversy with Erasmus, and had en- 
deavoured to procure a condemnation of 
his works by the Sorbonne, on the ground 
of their being heretical. Erasmus pro- 
tested loudly and forcibly against so 
unjust an accusation, and the king fa- 
voured him; but Beda was the repre- 
sentative of too powerful a party to be 
so checked; and Francis, who felt the 
necessity of being on good terms with 
his clergy, because they might eflectually 
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assist or hinder him in raising pecuniary 
supplies from his people, found it ex- 
pedient not to resist them. If he had 
merely forborne to interfere, and had 
prevented the fate to which the Catholics 
devoted their victims, by withholding his 
sanction, although he might have de- 
served to be censured for a culpable 
weakness, he would have escaped the 
charge of cruelty and persecution, to 
which his subseuucnt conduct exposed 
him. The zeal, however, of the protest- 
ants, excited by the violence of their 
opponents, broke out into excesses so 
unseemly, as afforded some pretext for 
the rigour with which they were treated ; 
and Francis soon passed from a state of 
indifference to a stern determination to 
repress them by the most cruel punish- 
ments. Some of the lower orders of the 
people had mutilated a statue of the 
Virgin which stood at the corner of the 
Uue des Rosiers and the Rue des Juifs; 
and the king marked his sense of the out- 
rage, by causing a statue of silver of the 
same size to be made, which he placed 
with great solemnity, and in the presence 
of his assembled court, on the spot where 
the former statue liad stood, for the pur- 

t )Osc of expiating the profanation wnich 
lad been committed. From this moment, 
either because his own superstitious feel- 
ings were excited, or because the people 
who were about him made use of it tor 
their own ends, he evinced a severity 
against the Lutherans, which forms the 
least pardonable part of his character, 
and has stained his name for ever. Ber- 
quin, a harmless but zealous reformer, 
was cruelly put to death, and several of 
those who partook of his opinions shared 
his fate. At Toulouse, twenty Lutherans 
were burnt at once, numbers were ban- 
ished, and their goods confiscated ; and 
even the queen of Navarre was threat- 
ened with, and might have experienced, 
the vengeance ot the persecutors, but 
that Francis’s affection for her stood in 
the way of the attempts of her daring 
enemies. 

“ In France, she was the protectress of 
the reformers, not because they were re- 
formers, but because they were oppressed. 
In Navarre, her prudent exertions and 
virtuous example restored the peaceful 
arts, which a series of wars had almost 
annihilated ; and she had the satisfaction 
of seeing the revived agriculture and 
commerce of the countrv bring back its 


former prosperity. She incurred, without 
having deserved them, the censures of the 
bigoted clergy in Paris ; was publicly 
ridiculed in a farce which the University 
represented ; and a religious poem which 
she wrote, entitled “ Le Miroir de I’Ame 
Pdclieresse,” was threatened to be pro- 
hibited. These insults did not deter her 
from continuing to succour the unfor- 
tunate ; and she bore, without complain^ 
ing, the imputation of heresy, which had- 
no other foundation than in tliat Christian 
charity which she almost singly exercised 
in a court filled with the most ignorant 
and fierce persecutors.” 

Marguerite was the patroness of all the 
learned men of her time. She received 
lessons in Hebrew and other learned lan- 
guages from the celebrated Jew Paradis.. 
She likewise encouraged the eccentric 
poet Clement Marot, and protected him 
through the interminable scrapes in which 
he was ever involving himself. She was 
the authoress of the celebrated “ Hepta- 
meron,” a collection of talcs which, we 
are grieved to acknowledge, are more 
celebrated for their genius than their 
delicacy. The following apology is offered^ 
for them by Bacon : — 

Francis’s amiable and accomplished, 
sister, Margaret, the brightest ornament 
of his court, and the pride of her sex and 
her country, wrote, under the title of 
“L’Heptameron de laReinc de Navarre,” 
a collection of tales which arc among the 
best prose compositions of that period. 
If they were to be tried by the standard, 
of taste which now prevails, and by the 
manners of the present day, they would 
be found infinitely too free ; but consi- 
dering the state of society in which she 
wrote, and comparing her novels even, 
with the productions of serious contem- 
porary authors on serious subjects, they 
are as remarkable for their purity as they 
are admirable for their wit and invention.. 
The framework of her tales resembles, 
ill its contrivance, that of Boccaccio, 
after whose example they were written 
for the amusement of herself and her 
friends. In the preface to her tales, she 
supposes that a company of ladies and 
pentlemen had assembled at Caulderets, 
in the Pyrenees, where there were some 
celebrated warm springs ; and that at the 
end of the season, wnich is the latter 
part of autumn, such abundance of raii» 
fell, that every one was compelled to* 
leave the small cottages, which were the 
p 3 
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only habitations in this remote village, 
anti betake themselves homeward in all 
haste. A complication of disasters befel 
them. Some, in crossing the rivers, were 
swept away by the rapidity of the tor- 
rent; others struck into the forest, en- 
deavouring to discover a new road, and 
were devoured by the wolves ; others 
took refuge in villages inhabited by bri- 
gands, and narrowly escaped robbery and 
murder. The wisest repaired to the 
abbey of our Lady of Scrrance, and here 
such of the others as were loft joined 
them. While a hri<lgc was being con- 
structed, by wliicb they might cross the 
river, they formed the project of each 
individual composing a story every daj, 
which was then to be read for the general 
amusement. Of these talcs, twenty-two 
have been preserved ; they are each fol- 
lowed by reflections, for the purpose of 
enforcing the moral which they contain, 
and a serious and u lively talc i.s told 
alternately.” 

In l531,Francis and Margiicrifc lest 
their odious mother, the particulars of 
whose death arc too curious to be witli- 
held. 

** She was extremely siipcivstitious and 
carried her belief in judicial astrology 
to a point even beyond that which was 
common among her sex during this 
period. Shortly before her deatii she 
perceived an extraordinary light in her 
chamber, and bclietingit to proceed from 
the fireplace, she began lo scold her 
attendants for making too large a fire. 
They replied, that it was the moon ; and 
on her withdrawing the curtains, she per- 
ceived, through tiie windows, a comet. 
This, she insisted, was a sign of her ap- 

J wonching dissolution, sent for her con- 
cssor, and prepared herself for death. 
The physicians assured her iliere was no 
danger, and that she was much better 
than she had been for some days before. 
She replied, she felt that, but she knew 
also that her hour was come ; and, in fact, 
died within a short time afterwards. 

“ Clement Marot celebrated her in an 
elesy, whicli, if it was not meant to be 
ironical, is a curious example of the taste 
of the age in which it was written, and 
of the grief which expresses itself in puns 
and quibbles: — 

Coignac s’en coigne cn sa poitriiie blCntic; 
Roinorcntin la perte rciiicMuorc : 


Anjou fait joug : Angoulemc est de m^e. 
Amkoise en boit uiie amertume extreme : 
I^a Maine en mcine un lamentable bruit. 

** She took the celebrated Cornelius 
Agrif)pa into her service ns physician and 
.nstrologcr; and that eccentric man, who 
di&liked her extremely, made himself ac- 
quainted with her prejudices and weak- 
ness only for the purpoi'e of tormenting 
her. She consulted him as lo the fate of 
the duke of Bourbon, when her animosity 
against him was the most violent; and 
Agrijipa erected the constable’s horo- 
scope, and spitefully pred’cteJ all kinds 
of triumph and happiness lor him. He 
w'as then dismissed, deprived of his pen- 
sion, and took his revenge upon the 
duchess by writing a hitter satire, in 
which he compared her with Jeztbcl, 
and which compelled him to seek his 
safety in flight.” 

xMarot, in his elegy, puns and plays 
on the names of her various castles and 
scigneuries. 

Marguerite was not only skilful with 
the pen, hut drew exquisitely. Her taste 
in designing elegant patterns for the fan- 
cied arrangement of jewels, so prevalent 
in those times, was so much admired, that 
her favourite female friends were accus- 
tomed to request from her drawings of 
the kind. The lovely countess Chaleau- 
briand, her brother’s favourite mistress, 
was greatly beloved by Marguerite. Fran- 
cis presented tlic lady with a set of jewels, 
which ivcre the admiration of the whole 
court, not so much for their intrinsic 
value as for the btaiity of the designs, and 
the qjiainincss of the mottoes wliich his 
sister had devised, and which were con- 
sidered jierfect masterpieces of wit and 
elegance. When Francis forsook the 
countess for his unworthy mistress the 
duchesse d’Estampes, the latter con- 
sidered her triumph incomplete unless 
she could tear from her rival these pledges 
of the affection of both brother uiul sister. 
Francis was weak ami cruel enough to 
let the ill natured woman have her own 
wjy, and to order the countess to return 
the rings and jewels which hud been for- 
merly bestowed on her by himself. Un- 
der pretence of illness, the countess bade 
the messenger return in three days. Mean- 
time she caused the ornumctits lo be 
melted, and on the re-appearance of the 
messenger, gave him the ingots and the 
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jewels, saying, “Thcfc was thejnst weight 
and value ; but as for the inscriptions and 
devices, her beloved princess had drawn 
them for her alone, and they were trans- 
ferred to her heart.’^ The desertion of 


Francis proved a death-blow to the fair 
Chateaubriand. 

Marguerite survived her brother, but 
died before her husband, the king of 
Navarre, in 1549. 


THE GRAVE IN THE DESERT. 

UY G. lU CAIIT£R, ESQ. 

1 know not why, — but .standing thus by thee 
It seums as if I liad thine inmate known, 

'I'hou tomb ! and other days come luck on me 
With recollected music, though the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind ; 

Yet could 1 seat me by this ivied stone, 

Till t had lM)died fortli the heated mind > 

Form'd from the floating wreck which ruin leaves behind. 

Byron. 


How lone ! beneath the cloudless sky 
The palm-tree seems to wave 
Its Ibliagc to the winds that sigh 
Around this desert grave; 

And flowers, whose pearly eyes of blue 
So brightly cluster here, 

Receive the liquid balm of dew, 

Soft as the mourner’s tear. 

No roses flush’d with sunny light' 
Adorn this silent place, 

Or in the streamlet’s mirror bright- 
Their perfect beauty trace; 

Enclosed with giant hills, that rear 
To heaven their pathways rude, 

How calm the exile slumbers here 
In Nature’s quietude ! 

Pcrchancc the inmate of this grave 
Has seen his banners sweep 
In triumph o’er the stormy wave. 

Like meteors on the deep; 

Or, when the battle pour’d around 
Its clouds of gloom and flame, 

His heart has felt its hopes profound 
Unite in dreams of fame. 

Or, wandering in some eastern land, 
Where birds of richest plume 
To gorgeous skies their wings expand. 
And starless nights illume, 

He might have faded like the ray 
That on his features smiled. 

And mingled his forsaken clay 
Amid tills pathless wild. 


I* I 
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Oh ! whether he resign’d his home 
In quest of gems and gold, 

Or saw the sparkling ocean-foam 
Beneath his banner roll’d, — 

■Whether by friend or foe consign’d 
To this secluded spot, — 

Remembrance cannot haunt his mind, 
Whose slumbers arc forgot. 

The heart will prove a thoughtful thing 
While mourning o’er the tomb, 

And life’s bright flowers will seldom spring 
Around its dream-like gloom ! 

But there is not an eye to weep, 

Or kindred heart to save 
The memory of the wanderer’s sleep, 
Within this desert grave 1 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 1802. 

UY AMELIA OPIE. 

{Continued JroM2>» 133.) 


PICTURE-SEEING. 

The day after the review our accom* 
plbhed countrywoman, Maria Cosway, 
took the President of the Royal Academy, 
Benjamin West, and ourselves on a round 
of picture-seeing ; and at length we pro- 
ceeded to the residence of a gentleman 
who was, I concluded, only a y;*c/Mrcw 
dealer^ or one of the many nouveaux 
riches who had fine collections • because, 
whenever she spoke of him, Maria Cos- 
way called him nothing but Fesch.” 
We stopped at the door of a very splen- 
did hotel in the Chansie d^Antin^ and 
were met at the top of a magnificent 
flight of stairs by a gentleman in the garb 
of an ecclesiastic. His hair was powdered, 
and he wore it in a full round curl be- 
hind, after the fusion of an ahhS; his coat 
was black, but his stockings were of a 
bright purple; his shoe and knee buckles 
were of gold : round his neck he wore 
a glossy white silk handkerchief, from 
under which peeped forth a costly ^old 
crucifix. His countenance was pleasing; 
his complexion uncommonly blooming; 
his manners courteous; and his age (as 1 
afterwards learned) was thirty-nine. 

This gentleman was the “ Fesch” we 
came to visit: but 1 soon discovered 
that, though he lived in the house, it was 
not ills own ; for Maria Cosway was 
summoned into an adjoining room, where 


I overheard her conversing with a female; 
and when she returned slie told us that 
Madame Buonaparte Mcre.^ (as she was 
called to distinguish her from her daugh- 
ter-in-law,) the mistress of the hotel, was 
very sorry that she could not see us, but 
that she was so unwell she was obliged 
to keep her bed, and could not receive 
strangers. So, then ! we were in the 
house of Letitia Buonaparte, and the mo- 
ther of Napoleon i and in the next room 
to her, but could not sec her ! How un- 
fortunate ! However, 1 was sure I had 
heard her voice, 

I now supposed that “ Fesch ” was her 
spiritual director, and believed his well- 
studied dress, his toilette si Men soignh^ 
was a necessary distinction, as he be- 
longed to the mother of the First Consul. 

He seemed a merry as well ns a cour- 
teous man; and once he took Maria 
Cosway aside, and showed her a letter 
that he had only just received, which, to 

9 e from the hearty laugh of ” Fesch,” 
the answering smiles of the lady, 
gave them excessive pleasure. 

The walls were full of pictures by 
various masters, the merits of which our 
clerical Cicerone seemed able to ap- 
preciate. 

I remember two or three fine Gior- 
giones ; but the collection was very rich 
in portraits by Philip de Champagne: 
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and I heard the President and my hus- 
band sav, these were the finest which 
they had ever seen by that master. These 
portraits were neither hung up nor 
framed, but, with innumerable other 
paintings, leant against the wall, whence 
our obliging companion turned them 
round for our inspection with untired 
perseverance, and ns if he enjoyed the 
dusty task. At length we reacned his 
bed-room, and there hung a picture not 
to be forgotten ! one of the very finest 
of Rembrandt ! It was an Ecce Homo f 
Never had I seen before a picture of the 
Saviour which I could bear to look at ! 
But in this, as mv husband observed, 
Rembrandt seemed to have been in- 
spired; for it united to the force, cha- 
racter, and colouring which always dis- 
tinguished his pencil, that merit in 
which the artist was commonly deficient ; 
namely, dignified expression. The eyes 
and hair were dark, contrary to the usual 
manner of depicting the Divine Original* 
The garment was brown, and confined 
round the waist by a thick rope. The 
bands were tied ; and the eyes mournfully, 
but mildly, fixed upon us. 

I was both fascinated and awed I I 
could not leave it, but continued to look 
at it through gathering tears ; nor was my 
husband less charmed : he, too, lingered 
before it till summoned by the President 
to follow into Fesch's oratoirc. There 
we saw a fine Raphael^ a Madonna and 
Child^ with other figures, hanging over 
a splendid crucifix ; but wc could not 
forget the dngle figure^ — and we agreed 
that, if we had been disposed to kneel 
to the picture of our Saviour, we should 
have bent before the Rembrandt in pre- 
ference to the Raphael. 

By this time 1 had heard and observed 
many things which made me think that 
Fesch was more than I apprehended him 
to be. I therefore watched for an op- 
portunity to ask the President who this 
obliging person was. — “ What ! cried 
he, “ do you not know that he is the 
Archbishop of Lyons, the uncle of Buon- 
aparte ?” I was astonished I “ What ! 
the person so familiarly spoken of as 
*Fesch,’ could he be indeed '•dusans* 
(of the blood) of the Buonapartes, and the 
First Consurs uncle ! ” How my respect 
for him increased when I heard this I 
How interesting became his every look 
and word; and how grateful I felt for 
his obliging attentions to us ! 


While we were looking at the pictures, 
his niece, the wife of Murat, drove to the 
door; and I saw the top of her cap as 
she aliplitcd, but no more, as she went 
immediately to her mother’s bed-side. 
After devoting to us at least two hours, 
the archbishop conducted us down the 
noble staircase to the beautiful hall of 
entrance, and courteously dismissed us. 
My companions instantly went away; 
but I lingered behind, for I had caught 
a view of a colossal, bust of Buonaparte 
in a helmet, which stood on a tabic, and 
I remained gazing on it, forgetful of all 
but itself: yes — there were those finely 
cut features, that coupe de menton a 
P Apollon!" and though 1 thought the 
likeness a fiattcred one, I contemplated 
it with great pleasure, and was passing my 
hand admiringly over the ialient chin, 
when I heard a sort of suppressed laugh, 
and, turning round, saw the archbishop 
observing me. I instantly, covered witn 
confusion, ran out of the house. 

I found Maria Cosway explaining 
what the letter was which had given 

Fescli ” and her such evident satisfac- 
tion. It was nothing less than a letter 
from Rome, informing him that he would 
probably be put in nomination for the 
next cardinal’s hat. 

How soon he was nominated I cannot 
remember; but it is now many years 
since the blooming ecclesiastic of 1802 
exchanged his purple for scarlet stock- 
ings, his mitre for a red hat, and liis title 
of Archbishop of Lyons for that of Car- 
dinal Fesch. Maria Cosway conducted 
us next to the hotel of Lucien Buona- 
parte. The ornaments of this hall of 
entrance, and its fittings up, were to us 
new, peculiar, and disagreeable ; for the 
stove was in the form of a cannon, and 
the banister and other decorations were 
of a military kind. The judges present 
pronounced the pictures to be fine and 
select. Again my favourite was a Rem- 
brandt. 1 have seen the picture since in 
England, and with melancholy pleasure, 
as a memento of departed days, ip was 
Rembrandt’s ** Wriling-inaster,” a small 
painting, but possessing all the force of 
that distinguished artist; and 1 saw it 
when some of Lucien Buonaparte’s pio* 
tures were on sale in London. 

As we entered one of the apartments 
in Lucien Buonaparte’s hotel, we were 
told that he had just quitted it for our 
accommodation. Ilow I wished that for 
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our pleasure he had stayed where he Was; 
for ! would rather have seen him than his 
pictures ! 

Tile book which he had just laid down 
was still open at the page which he had 
nrobably been reading, and I ventured to 
look at the back of it. It was a ** His- 
tory of France;” and had I been able to 

{ lut the idea in verse, I believe I should 
lave written in the blank page, that there 
could be nothing in that history more 
remarkable tlian the future historian 
would have to record in the history of 
the Buonapartes. While I, lingering be- 
hind as usual, was pondering over these 
ideas, 1 heard the sound of a flute in the 
room adjoining, and asked the servant 
attending on us who was playing. He 
replied, “ C’est monsieur — Monsieur 
Lucien Buonaparte ; and he plays on a 
glass flute** * 

What a rich morning had this turned 
out to me, an inquisitive and sentimental 
traveller ! I had been at the house of 
the mother of the hero of the day 1 I 
bad heard her voice J 1 had seen the top 
of his sister* s cap ! and had passed two 
hours with his uncle (an archbishop, and 
a cardinal in prospect) ; and liad lic<\rd his 
brother phy upon a glass flute ! and 
“ little things are great to little men,” says 
the poet ; and this line may, perhaps, with 
justice be applied to me, when 1 confess 
that I returned delighted to my hotel. 

Little did 1 think that tlie pages of 
French history which Lucien Buonaparte 
was reading would have to record, when 
continued, the still greater elevation of 
the founder of his family, and his subse- 

a uent instructive fall ! It is probable 
lat Lucien was even then studying the 
records of France with a view to write 
the epic poem which he afterwards pub- 
lished; and it is equally probable that, at 
the very moment when he was preparing 
to make Charlemagne the htro of his 
work^ his brother was plotting to make 
him his prototype, and to come forth 


another Charlemagne in his own per« 
son^ How harmless was the ambition 
of one brother ; how mischievous that of 
the other I But, doubtless, they were co- 
existent : and how different, in somewhat 
similar temptations, was the conduct of 
the brothers ! 

Napoleon remiired Lucien to give up 
the wife whom he married for love, and 
to whom he continued tenderly attached, 
that he might be at liberty to accept a 
wife provided for him by the emperor : 
but he indignantly rejected the proposal, 
and quitted France,a voluntary exile, ra- 
ther than sacrifice the happiness of a 
confiding woman, and his own domestic 
comforts, to the schemes of a heartless 
ambition. 

I think it was in the year 1806 that 
Lucien Buonaparte, when on his way to 
America with his wife, was captured by 
an English frigate; kept as a prisoner at 
large, near Worcester first, and afterwards 
near Ludlow. 

While near the former city, he was, I 
know', allowed to go any where, within 
a circuit of ten miles, by himself ; but if 
he wanted to go to any greater distance 
he was to be accompanied by the officer 
who was his guard. Like Napoleon at 
St. Helena, he could not endure the idea 
of having spies upon his movements : 
therefore he positively rejected all pro- 
posals to extend his lidcs beyond the 
boundary. 

But the time of Lucien Buonaparte 
was so constantly employed, and his plea- 
sures were of so domestic a nature, that 
I believe he had no wish to exceed the 
circuit iillow'cd him. 

In the year 1815 I had the pleasure to 
form an acquaintance with an Irish officer, 
who resided near Worcester when Lucien 
was a prisoner in that neighbourhood ; 
and the anecdotes which he related to 
me of this gifted man, whom he fre- 
quently visited, were such as to raise faiia 
greatly in my opinion. 


* In 1815 1 met Lord and Lady Byron at a party in London, and was standing near 
tlicm when Sola, the flute player, entered, and going up to the grand piano forte, prepared to 
accompany some one (I forget whom) in a song ; and we observed that his flute was of glass, 
1 had never seen one before ; but 1 could not forget when 1 Imd heard one. Lord Byron 
saw it with surprise, and turning to me, said, Why does Sola play on a glass flute— docs 
he mean we should see the notes as well as hear them?'* 1 wish I could give his answer 
when 1 told him that Lucien Buonaparte played on a glass flute ; but some one came be- 
tween us, and I could hear notliing save << the Buonapartes " but the words were uttered with 
that look of indignant scorn which his features were so well calculated to express. It wax 

the lust time I saw Lord Byron. 
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He told me that bis establishment was 
large, and his means seemed amply suf- 
ficient. His own children, and those of 
his wife by a former marriage, resided 
with him ; and besides the chaplain who 
accompanied them from France, one of 
the noble family of Chatillon had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of a Buonaparte. 

He described it us a most happy 7n6iaee^ 
In the morning the women were de- 
voted to their household duties, and the 
accomplishments of sex and station ; and 
the men passed their time in stiidv, or in 
riding or walking: and in reading aloud, or 
in music, in which the whole family were 
proficients, they passed the evening hours. 
The service of their church was performed 
duly and daily in the family by the priest ; 
and the choral part was sweetly chanted 
by the parents and the children. 

They were lookcil upon with eyes of 
distrust when they first came into the 
neighbourhood : but the poor were soon 
propitiated by their active kindness and 
ready attention to their wants; and if 
they might not entirely conciliate the 
good-will of the higher classes, their pre- 
judice against them was removed by the 
following circumstance : — One evening 
Lucicu took his two lovely boys to Wor- 
cester to see a play ; and as the sight of 
a Buonaparte roused the loyalty of the 
rich ami poor into greater activity than 
usual, there was a loud and general cry 
for the national anthem of “ God save the 
King ! ” On which Lucien Buonaparte 
rose, and placing his two sons before him, 
they joined their young beautiful voices 
to his in the loyal song, till a cry of 
bravo ! bravo ! was heard through the 
house ; while the audience evidently ap- 
plauded, not only the performance, but 
the young performers — the Buona- 
parte children, and their gratified parent, 
who bowed gracefully around. 1 have 
pleasure in relating this anecdote of John 
BuUisnu 

Policy, or politeness, or both, would 
have led Lucien Buonaparte to join with 
his children in singing the national air; 
and he might, nevertlielcss, have been 
what he was, though falsely, suspected of 
being, namely, a spy of his brother’s : but 
when once their feelings are touched, the 
English people cease to reason or reflect ; 
they give way to the impuhe of the mo- 
ment; the aversion of one minute be- 
comes the idol of the next; and with an 
amiable bonhommwy — which, by the by, 


they ridicule in other nations,— they con- 
fide implicitly where liefore they cKs- 
trusted and disliked. I believe that in 
this instance their changed feeling was 
just ; and that Lucien Buonaparte and bis 
family conducted themselves so irre- 
proachably during their stay in this 
country, that they, when they left it, were 
followed by the atfcctionatc good wishes 
of all who knew them. 

MORE PICTURE-BEEIKG. 

Though we eagerly embraced every 
opportunity of seeing the pictures of old 
masters, we were not neglectful of the 
means afforded us of examining those of 
the modern French school. Accordingly, 
with an introduction from a friend, whose 
name has escaped niy recollection, we 
went to the Atelier of David. My hus- 
band surveyed his works with that mix- 
ture of admiration and censure which 
they generally called forth from the En- 
glish artists. But I was excessively struck 
with the picture of Brutus just returned 
from the tribunal after he had adjudged 
his sons to death. The artist has painted 
him at the moment when the dead bodies 
arc carried past his house, and the women 
of the family, depicted in the back- 
ground, arc evidently clamorous in their 
grief; while, as they stretch forth their 
arms towards the pallid corpses in the 
forc'ground, Brutus sits stern, mute, and 
as if motionless, save where the strongly 
marked compression of his toes denotes a 
quivering of the muscles, as of intense 
agony; as the iiidge, writhing under 
the results of his republican justice, 
making unnatural efforts to subdue the 
tender relenting and sorrow of the father. 
I gazed on this suffering victim of his 
own mistaken virtue till the compassion 
I felt became painful, and 1 turned away; 
so real was the illu:>ion. I could not 
pay a greater compliment to the power 
of the painter. 

There were other pictures, which, as 
well ns the “ Brutus,’^ 1 saw and recog- 
nised as old acquaintances last year;^ut 
the latter only I have felt inclined to 
mention. 

From David’s we went to Gerard’s, to 
whom wc carried a letter from a friend 
in England. He and his young and lovely 
wife were then living in the Louvre, like 
other of the French artists ; and afier 
groping our way up the dark staircase, 
it was a pleasing contrast to enter his 
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bright rooms and see his sparkling pic« As we were leaving the hotel, our 
tures. But, no oiTence to the painter’s kind conductor called us back to observe 
works, it was a greater treat to me to see a gentleman who was talking with some 
the painter himself, with his belle tHe Ro^ energy to the porter. 
inaine^ his fine Roman head; ” and we “ That gentleman,” said he, “ is Ge- 
were soon caught and delighted by his ncral Masscna ! ” 
kind, courteous manners and agreeable We were, indeed, pleased to see one 
conversation. When we left him, it was of whom we had read and heard so 
with an earnest desire to see him again, much. His head appeared to me the 
After we quitted his house, our banker largest 1 had ever seen ; but then his 

(now Baron Este) took us to the hotel of hair was long and thick, and curled d 

Murat; which, being furnished in the la Rrultis, His features were large and 
most elegant style of French luxury, was not fine, but his eyes were bright; 

deemed worth seeing. And splendid, in- and he, too, wore gold rings of large 

deed, it was ; more so even than that of dimensions in his ears. His person 
Letitia Buonaparte. Here also, as at the was large, and he seemed near six feet 
mother’s house, nearly every room con- high : and whether it was from know- 
tained some representation of the First ledge of his character, or not, 1 cannot 
Consul, the original cause of the great- say; but I thought there was in him 
ness of the owner ; and I hoped that altogether a look of coarse brutal daring, 
grateful affection, as well as vanity, which contrasted strongly with tiie mild 
prompted this exhibition of his features, and pleasing expression which we had 
The bed of the lady of the house was just admired in the rival of his military 
too elegant, and then too uncommon, to fame, General Moreau, 
be forgotten : it stood in a recess, which Our next visit was to the hotel of a 
was lined with looking-glass, and at the nouveau ricAe, to see a fine collection of 
foot of the bed were, as I think, two pictures. His name I have forgotten; 
finely-chiselled marble Cupids. The but one of his pictures I remember still, 
draperies were of the clearest muslin, because I have never seen a painting of 
lined with rose-coloured satin ; and the that master of such excelling beauty. It 
counterpane, as well as the valance, was was a Leonardo da Vinci, and represent- 
flounced with deep point lace. ^ cd Judith with the bead of Holofernes in 
The pannels of the room were painted her hand, and was a striking union of 
in drab and rose-colour; and all the de- feminine beauty and expression with the 
corations of the apartment were in the courage of a heroine. It seemed as if 
most costly but tasteful style. But what the painter intended to prove how super- 
pleased me most in this hotel was a pic- human the event was ; and how com- 
tureof General Moreau, which, unframed, pletely Judith was the mere agent of the 
stood against one of the walls. It was a living God, by exhibiting her as a model 
whole-length, as large as life, from the of feminine delicacy and softness, /orceef 
pencil of Gdrard, and was one of those into exertion, foreign and abhorrent to 
real portraits, which resemble life so her nature, by the will of the Most High, 
much that w'e are apt to fancy when wc that she might serve and save her country, 
recal the features, that we have seen, not Most Judiths are represented as hard and 
the portrait, but the original. Jlerce ; but in this we beheld a gentle, 

1 remember that the uniform was dark lovely being, who seemed as if she won- 
blue, and that there were gold rings in dered at and could scarcely bear to 
the cars, then usually worn by French look on what she had done.” One could 
officers. The countenance was mild and almost fancy the Aand trembled which 
pleasing, but the features appeared to me bore its bloody burden* These fine pic- 
common ; and Moreau, in his portrait, tures were the loti sightt we saw tbat day ; 
fell short of what iny imagination had and though not equal in interest to those 
depicted him. However, that was not of the preceding days, we returned to 
the fault of the artist, but of bis sub- our hotel satisfied with our niorniug. 
ject. The painting received our warm 
encomiums. , 

(To be contmued.) 
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THE SINECURISrS PRAYER. 

BY CHARLES FUDGE^ J(7N. 

Do not curtail my little pension, 

Still let me keep my horse and chay, 

And 1*11 applaud thy pure intention, 

My own delightful premier — Grey. 

Oh ! from the harpies* ruthless claws 
Defend my sinecure, I pray, 

And 1 *11 revere thy glorious laws, 

Thou model of a statesman— -Grey. 

What are the middle orders, but 
The tools, the insects of the day? 

No trust in fickle bosoms put, 

My beautiful, my gifted Grey. 

To calm the demons of dissension, 

Oh ! pour around thy golden ray ; 

Secure my relatives a pension, 

And 1 *11 adore the name of Grey. 

I do not like the word Reform;** 

It surely will not sweep away, 

In Rcvolution*s awful storm. 

Thy sinecure and mine — Lord Grey. 

There’s Hunt, the orator of Preston, 

And Hume, who has enough to say; 

I wish they had no place to rest on. 

When they abuse my darling Grey! 

Oh ! don’t disturb the civil list. 

Let peers and placemen have their way; 

Ten thousand pounds will not be miss’d 
For my emolument — Lord Grey ! 


THE REMONSTRANCE; 

Picked up in the House of Commons. 

BY CHARLES FUDGE, JUN. 

Am I to lose my seat, Lord John ? you surely are in jest. 

And cannot wish to turn the bird from such a quiet nest I 
You ’ve swept away immunities without a tearful eye. 

And left us to deplore their wreck like pilgrims passing by; 

You’ve sacrificed our “snug retreats” before St. Stephen’s shrine,— 
But stay your ruthless hand, my Lord — let Boroughbridge be mine. 

It is unparliamentary to do as you have done,— 

Annihilate our charter’d rights in distant ages won; 

I hope, that, as the sceptred kings in Banquo’s glass appear. 

Our ancestors may quit their tombs, and shake you by the ear; 
You cannot, for your monstrous bill, assign me restitution. 

Or compensate for pouring in' the flood of revolution ! 
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You might have left an equal share for my colleagues and me, 

And introduced into the bill some new anomaly; 

So, therefore, Boroughbridge transfer unto your B schedule. 

And make its poor associates ** stand part ” of such a rule ; 

If you concede to my request, 1 ’ll take my last ^ession. 

And live in solitude at least for this eventful session. 

This is an age of sad turmoil ! — the altar and the throne 
Have kindled many n rebel heart to make its sciTOts known ; 

The French in three immortal days** taught Charles the right-about. 

The Belgi ans o’er their fallen Prince raised many a joyful shout. 

And Duke Constantine— not the Great— has been compell’d to fly; 

1 never think on these events without a tearful eye! 

The ** castles” seem included in the most disastrous ranks; 

Corfe Castle ne’er will hear again the silver voice” of Bankes, 

Newcastle will reject its Pcel^ and Castle Rising fall, 

And Bishop's Castle mourn with wreaths of ivy on its wall ! 

Could not the shades of Burke or Pitt prevent the unholy rite. 

Which awed me like a passing-bell on each succeeding night? 

It is unconstitutional, Lord John, to take from me 
The only hope that to my years affords security ; 

Tom Sadler was obliged to yiehl his seat to Serjeant Wilde, 

And you came in for Tavistock, with Bedford’s power beguiled : 

You sturely arc convinced, my I.ord, unless your heart is stone ; 

Then, stop the fatal tragedy — let Boroughbridge alone! 

Your mandate startled me at first, -<-’twns but a Whiggish joke, 

(For so 1 deem’d it at the time,) design’d to end in smoke; 

But if you touch my sanctum, I shall muse in thoughtful gloom, 

Like old Marius on the shore, or Hervey o’er the tomb. 

Beware, my Lord, till next July your monstrous bill ])ostpone; 

And when you bring it forth again, let Doroiighbridgc alone ! 

C, Wethl’klll, Knt. 


THE FRATRICIDE’S GRAVE. 

(h HIGHLAND LEGEND.) 


In an humble cot, amidst the moun- 
tainous range of the Grampians, dwelt 
Moragh Mackay, with her widowed mo- 
ther; whose flocks, consisting of goats 
and a few sheep, were tended by her 
daughter. But tnc lot of the widow had 
not always been thus humble : her hus- 
Irand had been a tacksman in Sutherland- 
diire at the period when the depopulating 
system ofmpnwment coimnenced in that 
unhappy county, and compelled so many 
of the ancient inhabitants to become emt- 
grants to a foreign land. Colin Mackavj 
warmly attached to the spot of his birth, 
and the dwelling which bad for penera^ 
tions sheltered lus race, dung to Ids home 
with sucli obstinate pertinacity, that re- 
course was had to a mode of ejectment 


which it was impossible to withstand : 
and the fire that consumed his lowly 
dwelling seared the heart of the sturdy 
Gael. 

Seated on the grave of his parents, he 
gazed, with a dry eye and a burning brain, 
on the flumes as tn^ rose between him 
and the clear blue of the horizon ; and as 
they flickered and expired, he cut with 
his dirk a sod from the hallowed mound 
which covered the remains of his kindred, 
and, wrapping it carefully in a treasured 
kerchief which had been bis mother’s, 
threw one mournful glance towards the 
smouldering remains of his once happy 
home, and followed his wife to the tem- 
porary shelter she had found atnon^t 
their feUow-suifereri about to cross tlte 
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Atlantic. Too far advanced in life, how* 
ever, or too much depressed in spirit, to 
join the band of emimnts about to seek 
refuge in a distant Und^ Colin Macka^, 
afler collecting the small remains of his 
property left by the ruthless hand of op- 
pression, with the faithful comi)anion of 
his joys and sorrows, and their infant 
Moraph, journeyed into Perthshire, with 
the view of settling in the carsc of Cow- 
rie, where his only sister and her hus- 
band, a small tacksman, were resident. 

But here the hand of change^ though 
not of persecution^ had also been busy ; 
and Colin Mackay found his incaiis in- 
adequate to stock even the smallest of 
the farms into which the carse was di- 
vided. To sink into a daydabourer 
wounded the feelings of independence 
and self-respect felt in a greater or less 
degree by the poorest tenant in the Higli- 
lands ; and Colin Mackay preferred seek- 
ing refuge in a wretched shieling near the 
summit of the Grampian range, to be- 
coming the dependent of his more wealthy 
brother-in-law. Few as were his wants, 
fewer still were his means of gratifying 
them ; but it was not mere hardship that 
saddened the countenance or bent the 
form of the Highlander : it was the uncon- 
querable attachment which he cherished 
for the spot where he had first breathed 
the air of heaven, and where his fathers 
had dwelt for many generations; it was the 
agonising reflection that he was separated 
from the spot which contained their hal- 
lowed ashes ; that he would himself he 
carried to his long home by strangers, and 
that his last resting-place would be far 
from friends and kindred. 

This uncopqucnible attachment to the 
land of his clan followed Colin Mackay 
to his mountain-cot on the Grampians ; 
and a deep and lasting despondency took 
possession of his mind, fie evinced no 
interest in passing objects, and only now 
noticed his darling Moragh, to shed tears 
over her, as a scion uprooted from her 
native soil. ^ He never spoke of by-gone 
times ; but if his wife by chance alluded 
to their former mode of life, the agonised 
expression of his features showra bow 
deeply the remembrance of what had 
been was seated in hu bosom. Then 
woukl he seek relief to his pent-up feel- 
ings^ ^ climbing to some lofty crag, and 
gazing for hours in the direction of his 
loved home* In a few months, however, 
his strengdi proved inadequate even to 


this indulgence; and witiiout any ailment 
except profound mental depression, lie- 
fore the circling year had completed its 
revolution, Colin Mackay was laid in the 
last lowly resting-place of the Grampian 
herdsmen. 

When the remains of the heart-broken 
Highlander were consigned to hia coffin 
by his kind neighbours and sorrowing 
brother-in-law, his bereaved partner pre- 
pared to fulfil his lust solemn injunction. 
With reverential awe, she placed beneath 
his head the hallowed turf which he had 
cut from the grave of his parents ; and 
which had oft been watered with bitter 
tears, us lone and unseen he mourned his 
banishment from the land of his proge- 
nitors. 

Eighteen years had elapsed since this 
melancholy day ; and the widow of Colin 
Mackay had found comfort in the affec- 
tionate cures of her blooming daughter. 

That daughter had long been the che- 
rished object of Kenneth Macbunc's 
youthful devotion ; nor was the bloom- 
ing Moragh insensible to the graces and 
perfections of the young shepherd. Dur- 
ing the season when the flocks and herds 
of Macbanc were driven to the highest 
portion of his alpine farm, the youthful 
pair daily met, and those unpremeditated 
meetings tended more firmly to rivet the 
ties which bound their hearts together. 

At early dawn Kenneth would hasten 
to assist Moragh to conduct her flocks to 
the best pastures, and as the shades of 
twilight approached, he would climb the 
dizzy height to collect the stray goats 
which had wandered in search of their 
favourite food amidst the broken and 
precipitous cliffs; or, together seated l>e- 
ncath the bield of some shelving cra^ or 
on the side of a sunny knoll, their voices 
would mingle in a favourite lilt, till the 
rocks reverberated the strain in many a 
prolonged echo. Sometimes the youth 
would exert his fancy in decorating tho 
pet lamb or the sportive kid of Moragh, 
with the blue heather bells or tlie rich 
fruit of the Moorland blacklierry ; or he 
would fashion with his knife, from a 
iece of wood, the simple impiomeiits of 
er domestic labour. 

At the social evening meetings, held 
alternately in the habitations of the 
mountain herdsmen, when tlie song, the 
tale, and recitations from the lays of 
their bards enlivened the in-door Imur 
of those wmple happy brings, Moragh 
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Mackay generally bore away the palm; 
but the approving smile or the whispered 
praise of Kenneth Maebane alone pos- 
sessed the power of suffusing her cheek 
with a blush of pleasure. 

In one of the fertile straths at the 
base of the Grampian Mountains dwelt 
Norman Macleod, the sworn friend and 
trusty comrade of Kenneth Maebane. The 
charms of Moragh Mackay had taken 
captive the heart of the young tacksman ; 
but sharing, as he did, the bosom secret 
of Kenneth, he generously stifled his 
rising passion, lest it should interfere 
with the hopes of his friend. The 
family of Norman Macleod consisted of 
his mother and an only sister, who 
was not insensible to the attractions of 
her brother’s friend; but, with feelings 
far more selfish, she employed every 
means she could devise to supplant the 
mountain maiden in his affection. 

Flora Mucleod was young, handsome, 
rich for her station, and might have been 
termed beautiful but for a certain expres- 
sion of countenance which betokened 
cunning and deep design. She was, in 
fact, a rustic coquette ; and when all her 
arts had in vain been lavished on the 
insensible shepherd, she endeavoured, by 
whispered detraction and falsehood, to 
ruin the artless Morugh in the opinion 
of her lover. Whenever they met, she 
tried to wound her feelings by treating 
her with marked contempt, and by utter- 
ing many a taunting jest in allusion to 
her humble employment. But this was 
only in the absence of Kenneth and her 
brother; for in them Moragh always found 
warm and powerful defenders. 

Happy in the daily society of Kenneth, 
the simple-minded shepherdess thought 
not of the future ; she even attempted 
not to define the nature of her feelings. 
But, at length, the youth spoke, and won 
the consent of the lovely maiden to be- 
come his own. The mother of Moragh 
shed glad tears on the face of her blush- 
ing child, as she related the engagement 
into which she had entered. One fear, 
however, arose in the upright mind of the 
widow to check the ecstatic idea, that 
when she was carried to her long home, 
the dearly prized relic of her wedded love 
would not be left to wander through this 
bleak world alone. She feared that Ken- 
neth’s father might object to the lowly 
maiden of the mountain as the wife of bis 
beloved boy. He had been kind to her and 


hers in a season of suffering ; and grieved 
would she be should her child become the 
cause of disturbing the domestic harmony 
of his dwelling, or of estranging an only 
son from the obedience due to the au- 
thor of his being. 

But these fears were wholly groundless ; 
the joy experienced by the parent of 
Kenneth, when informed of his son’s 
attachment to the youthful Moragh, ex- 
ceeded even her own, and was, besides, 
free from all alloy. Old Maebane liked 
the little maiden, and regarded a union 
with her as a new tic to bind Kenneth to 
his native mountains ; for the fond father 
sometimes dreaded that the enterprising 
spirit of the youth might lead him to 
wander beyond the precincts of the pa- 
ternal dwelling. 

The months of summer and autumn 
passed rapidly away, and in a few weeks 
more the gentle Moragh was flestiiied to 
receive the plighted faith of the ena- 
moured Kenneth. 

It was on the night of All-hallows, a 
night in which the spirits of the air are 
said to roam abroad on the earth, that 
Kenneth called at the shieling of his l)c- 
trothed, to accompany her to the house 
of a tacksman beyond one of the moun- 
tain passes, where a numerous meeting 
was to assemble for the purpose of cele- 
brating the festival of Hallow-e’en. 

Moragh, arrayed in the tartan of the 
Mackays, her luxuriant locks confined by 
the snood of virgin purity, appeared even 
more lovely than usual in the eyes of her 
lover. 

" Quick,” said he, “ or we shall be 
amongst the latest.” But he started, as, 
with a look of sadness, she raised her 
tearful eyes to his face. Pressing the 
weeping maiden to his honest, manly 
bosom, he conjured her to acquaint him 
with the cause of her sorrow. 

Smiling through her tears, she con- 
fessed that her last night’s slumber had 
been disturbed by a fearful dream, which 
she could not help regarding as the fore- 
runner of some terrible calamity. In vain 
Kenneth attempted to dispel her gloomy 
apprehensions. She smiled kindly, grate- 
fully, on her lover; but a vague fore- 
boding of approaching evil continued to 
weigh down her spirits. 

“ You shall tell me this dream as we 
walk along,” said he; and they set out 
together; but a merry group, wending 
their way to the festive scene, having 
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almost immcdiatHy joined them, nothing 
more was said on the subject oK the 
dream. 

The liphNhearleii hilarity of her com- 
panions, but cspeciully llie presence of 
JILT lover, (ii^sipated the gloom which had 
clouded the countenance of Moragh. But 
w’nen they came in sight of the habitation 
of the cro'ter, before the (lo<»r of vshich 
a incn*y assemblage was gaily tripping to 
the sound of the bagpipe, an tishy pale- 
ness overspread tlic Aicc of the young 
shepherdess as tlie malignant glance of 
Flora Macicod greeted her appearance. 
U’his momentary terror, however, quickly 
subsided, unmarked by her lover, who 
was accosted by Flora ifiimediatoly oti his 
joining the throng. But all her arts were 
vainl> e->ia}e(l long to detaiu him from 
his aihanced bride, by whose side he re- 
maiucil during the wliolc evening. 

Boiling with rage, and writhing under 
the agonising stings of unrequited love, 
Flora .Macleod vowed the most deadly 
revenge against Kenneth and the inno- 
cent object of his devoted attachment. 

Long heforc the termination of the 
mystic rites that were to unveil the fu- 
ture ilitc of many n loving, anxious poir, 
she whispered to the daughter of their 
host, loud enough to be heard by Kcii- 
ucth, that she must run otijas her brother 
wan ill and out of spirits when she had 
left him j hoping that anxiety for his 
friend would iijduce the young shepherd 
to accompany her home, when she would 
trust to her ovvu arts to detain him for 
the rest of the night. This was FloraN 
last stake: she threw, and missed 3 and 
rage, despair, and deadly revenge took 
possession of her soul, chasing thence 
every lingering spark of love and tender- 
ness. 

She darted from the house, heedless of 
the pitchy darkness of the sky, the rugged 
precipitous path she iiad to descend, the 
howling of the wintry wind, or the nar- 
low, rocky path through which she must 
penetrace, ere she could reach lier bro- 
ther^ dwelling. 

Unable to conquer his love for tlic 
betrothed of his friend; and willing to 
spare himself the pang of witnessing tlm 
iiappiucss of the lovers, Macleod had, 
abstaim}d from accompanying his sister to 
the scene of rustic festivity. But wbea 
left to his own reflections, he chid the 
unmanly cowardice which had prompted 
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tliis resolve ; and on the return of Flora, 
she perceived that he was equipped to 
join the revellers. This added to her 
rage; and sinking on a rude bench by thq 
turf fire, which threw a lurid glare over 
her pale, convulsed features, she covered 
her lace with her hands, nud sobbt4 
aloud. 

“ What means tins?” said the young 
Highlander, stepping iip to her; “ speak 
Flora.” But the maiden continued to 
weep in silence; and it was not till after 
much well.feigned reluctance that she 
hinted at the cause of her anguish. 

“Villain!” muttered Macleod, through 
his clenched ti‘eth, while his cheek waxwl 
deadly pale, and every miisele of his body 
became U‘use with the stern «Ietcrminntion 
of his purpose. “Villain! how hast thou 
dared even to dream of iusulliiig and be- 
traying aught belonging to me,‘ far more 
aw only and beloved sister. Compose 
yourself, Flora, and disturb not our mo- 
ther with the sight of your tears. The 
moment of retiihutioii 13 at hand.” 

So saving, Norman Macleod kishc<l his 
sister’s forehead, mid left the house; 
win 1 st Flora, with fiendish joy, continued 
to exult in the success of her scheme to 
embroil the friends. 

When Flora Macicod whispered her 
intention of returning home, her words 
were unheard by Kmmeth, who sat in- 
tently watching two lusty lumens which 
he had placed in the fire, and which, 
Imrniijg with a clear and steady flame, 
vyere deemed, according to popular be- 
lief, typical of the bappiness of bis ap- 
pnachmg union with Moragb. A clear 
fro’.ty night and a full moon, after n time, 
induced many a simple rustic pair to leave 
the fin'-side, and in gleesome mood to 
pul in practice various out-door rites 
peculiar to the night, all bearing relation 
to their matrimonial hopes ; while Ken- 
neth and Moragli, satisfied with the indi- 
cations of good fortune, which their hearts 
told them were not fallacious, joined a 
group merrily fooling it to the strains of 
the piper. 

“ I am glad you have escaped tlm evU 
rye,* said the little hostess, with a laugh 
of jnerry mischief, as, twining her arms 
about the slender waist of Moragb, 
whirled her round in the dance. The 
similarity of thia expression to the warn- 
ing in her dream again chilled the soul 
and saddened tlie countenance of Mo* 
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ragh; and when the dance terminated 
she sought Alice, to enquire the meaning 
of* her words. 

“ Flora ” replied tl^c little mountain 
sprite, '•* has left us, bursting with jealousy ; 
and if she is giftc(l with the evri eye, she 
will soon blight your beauty, and rob you 
of your lover. Oh ! the spell begins to 
work already ” added she, as Moragh 
turned i)ale *, and the giddy ho.itcss imme- 
diately ran oli; to try elsewhere the suc- 
cess of her light-hearted jests. 

The ceasing of the pijKr warned the 
stragglers to retire to the house, where a 
homely meal terminated the amusements 
of the night ; and the young folks soon 
after began to wend their way along the 
various tracts leading to their dwellings. 
Kenneth and liis Moragh lingered behind, 
till silence succeeded to the noisy mirth 
of their companions. Arm in arm they 
then pursued their homeward path,lighted 
by the full moon, which rode in calm 
majesty amidst a host of stars, twinkling 
in the wintry sky. 

The air was keen j and Kenneth, closely 
wrapping his plaid around Moragh, de- 
scended with her for sonic time in silence 
along a broken tract leading to a valley 
somewhat lower, i he termination of this 
valley led to one of those mountain 
[lasses, so narrow and overhung with crafjs 
and trees, as wholly to exclude the beams 
of the moon. This domain of silence 
and darkne.ss might well have been re- 
garded as the haunt of evil spirits. Yet 
often had Moragh trodden it alone, in 
the happy thoughtlessness of her young 
existence, or lingered beneath its imper- 
vious shades in cxpcctution of her lover. 
But now, though supported by his pre- 
sence, her terror became uncontrollable. 

Kenneth was unable to see her blanched 
visage, but he felt the shuddering of her 
frame, and pi essed her closer to his side. 
Tlie dream of which she had spoken in 
the morning recurred to his memory, and 
he entreated her to relate this vision 
which had been to her such a fertile 
source of uneasiness. 

Her tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth as she attempted to .‘.peak; but 
the endearnienis of Kenneth, and his 
earnestness to learn the cause of such 
unusual terror, at length enabled her to 
comply. 

^ Last night,** said she, in alow tremu- 
lous voice, ** when we parted, I stood at 
the door, listening to your merry song 


till your voice was lost in the distance, 
when an awful groan sounded close to iny 
car, — and, with a scream, 1 rushed into 
the house. My mother chid and laughed 
at me by turns, and after the lapse of some 
time we^retired to rest. Having for hours 
remained in a state of i'everisli restless- 
ness, I at length fell into a profound 
sleep, and dreamt — oli ! what a dream ! 
— 1 thought that I was walking with you 
on the gay green margin of u clear moun- 
tain stream, when suddenly a female form 
rushed forward, and pushed me headlong 
into the water. As 1 rose to the surface, 

1 threw an imploring look towards the 
bank; hut the scene had changed — a 
bleak, sterile prospect met my gaze. The 
pleasant banks were converted into a wild 
waste, the sparkling streamlet had become 
a deep, still, sullen loch, and Flora Mac- 
leod supplied my place by your side. 

‘ The evil eye is on you,’ said she, point- 
ing her linger at me; and ceasing to 
struggle, 1 felt the still, cold waters close 
over me. 

“ Oppressed with a feeling of suffo- 
cation, 1 started up ; a cold perspiration 
bedewed my face and my trembling limbs. 
Again sleep overpowered iny eyelids; 
again I beheld you amidst the same wild 
waste. The brother of Flora, the man 
whom you term your friend, confronted 
you. liis mien was haughty, his coun- 
tenance e.xpressive of rage, and in the 
twinkling of an eye he rushed forward 
and plunged his dirk into your breast. 
A fearful cry burst from my lips. Over- 
whelmed with terror, my mother ap- 
proached my bed-side, and wc arose.” 

Kenneth endeavoured to re-assurc his 
timid companion, and the voice of affec- 
tion was not wholly unsuccessful: but 
when the lovers had reached the middle 
of the dreary pass, their cars were assailed 
by a groan, such as Moragh had in fancy 
or in reality heard on the previous night. 
Supposing it a trick of some of their 
merry associates, who had followed and 
overheard their conversation, Kenneth 
vowed vengeance on the intruder, and 
for the purpose of inflicting it, would have 
darted of}* in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded ; but his terrified com- 
panion clung more dead than alive to hia 
arm, and to appease her alarm he endea- 
vouriHl to make light of the matter. 

Having consigned Moragh to the cart 
of her mother, the young shepherd sped 
on his homeward path. In pity to the 
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terrors of hia betrothed* he had made 
li«;lit of her dream and of the sound which 
he himself had heard ; but thoujirh the 
fear of any thing human was n stranger 
to Ids bosom, the young and imaginative 
Highlander was nut wholly free from a 
belief in the poetical siipeiNtitions of his 
cuuntryinen ; and in a state of inde- 
scribable excitement, heightened by the 
darkness of the midnight lioiir, he re- 
entered the pass. 

This narrow defile extends for about 
two miles in length at the base of stu- 
pendous rocks, broken and shuttered as 
if by some violent convulsion of nature. 
Tn many pl.iccs, trees, growing in the fis- 
sures and hollows ol' the cliifs, and seem- 
ing as thoogli suspended in mid air, 
stretch their branches over the pass. In 
other places, the overhanging rocks, rugged 
and destitute of vegetation, threaten in- 
stant destruction to the heedless way- 
farer. Here and there stripes and patches 
of alluvial soil, deposited by the over- 
flowing of the mountain streams, arc rich 
in vegetation, and gay with wild Howcrs 
and shrubs. Higher up, goats may be 
seen scrambling over the face of the al* 
most perpendicular precipices, in search 
of the herbage on which they delight to 
lirowsc; whilst wild fowls, perched on 
the dark pines or jutting crags, seem to 
exult ill tlieirsafery from their destructive 
human foe. Near the farther extremity 
of this gloomy defile, a heap of stones, 
evidently collected by the hand of man, 
lies piled within a deep chasm of the rock, 
which the boldest native of these wilds 
ventures not to approach without sainwg 
himself ; for tradition has marked the spot 
as a fratridde^s grave. Two brothers, 
rivals for the affection of a Highland 
maiden, had quarrelled near this place, 
when the youngest, stung by jealous rage, 
buried his dirk deep in the tmsooi of nis 
brother. Remorse quickly followed the 
fatal deed ; and piercing with the tame 
weapon his own breast, the murderer fell 
on the body of hit victim, and expired. 
The parents conveyed the remains of 
their first-born son to a hallowed ceme- 
tery among the mountains, whilst theyra- 
tneide found his last resting-place within 
the hollow of the rock ; and the earth 
that covered his cold remains was watered 
only by the tears of her whom he had so 
fatally and ardently loved. 

To throw a stone on the grave of the 
murderer is a duty impohed by imme- 
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morial custom ; and to'all appearance the 
usage had been religiously observed by 
those who travelled through thht moun- 
tain pass. I'iic chasm was nearly filled ; 
and the eddying wind, as at times it 
whistled around the cave, was mistaken, 
by superstitions terror, for the moaning 
of the fratncide*s unquiet spirit. Such 
was this gloomy pass, w hich Kenneth tra- 
versed with n iniiul ptedisposed to give 
greater faith to supernatural npimaranccs 
than he would perhaps have willingly ad- 
mitted had be been taxed on the subject. 

The rays of the meridian sun never 
penetrated this awe-inspiring defile, where 
an artificial twilight constantly prevailed ; 
and, nt the midnight hour, an individnnl 
less acquaintcii than the yuiithlhl shep- 
herd with the tortuous tract could scarcely 
have found his way amidst the broken 
rocks, uprooted trees, heathery hillocks, 
and other obstructions, whirl) in several 
places nearly choked up the rouil. A 
t^tray moonbeam, chancing to make its < 
way through some accidental break in the 
thick pendent foliage, threw a whitisli 
hn/.y line lierc and there athwart the path, 
and thus imparted a tenfold gloom to the 
surrounding darkness. 

Kenneth neither hurried forward nor 
huuiincd the gathering song of bis clan, 

•* to keep his courage up;” on the con- 
trary, lie trod the gloomy defile with a 
firm, slow, and measured step, as if be 
was fated to hold comuiunion with the 
spirits of the departed. 

As he approached the chasm already 
mentioned, the outline of a tall, dark 
figure was clearly defined on the over- 
hanging rock, partially illuininated by a 
straggling moonheurn. At sight of what 
he deemed an airy inhabitant of another 
sphere, the spirit of Kenneth quailed for 
a moment; but it was only for a moment. 
Stepping forward witli the determined 
purpose of questioning the apparition, he 
recognised the familiar face of Norman 
^acleod. 

In a playful tone he began to chide 
him for having attempted to frighten him 
by playing the ghost; but the light jest 
was cut short by the strange addless of 
bis friend. 

I have watched for you long,” said 
he, in a low, hollow tone: but no mat- 

ter ; vengeance shall at last be satisfied, 
and this arm shall soon stretch the se- 
ducer and betrayer of an only sister on 
the frairicitU^s grave" With these words 
4 2 
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he drew his dirk, ond rushed on the un- 
armed youth. 

“ Arc you mad, Norman ?” exclaimed 
Kenneth. ‘‘Stay your purpose; reflect 
ere yon become a murderer, or assuredly 
a too late repentance will embitter the 
remainder of your days. I swear that 
never, even in thought, have I injured you 
or yours ! ” 

“Liar! coward!” exclaimed the in- 
furiated Highlander; and rushing upon 
his defenceless friend, he plunged his dirk 
into his bosom. 

« « * « * 

To seek revenge for real or fancied 
injuries is a point of honour with the 
fiacl, both as an individmil and a clans- 
man ; and the proud soul of Norman 
Macleod triumphed for a few moments, 
as, with gloomy satisfaction, he ga/ed upon 
his prostrate victim. 

II is most fervent prayer was accom- 
plished — his sister was avenged — her 
betrayer was slain by his hand. He turned 
away ; yet with his feelings of gratified 
revenge was mingled a remorscliil pang 
as the last words of his friend rung in his 
cars : — 

“ Slay your purjme ! reflect ere you 
become a murderer^ or assuredly a too late 
repentance will emlnlter the remainder of 
your days. 1 swear that uevci'y even in 
thought^ have I injured you hr your.3*' 

“ Could it be ? — then were I a wretch, 
indeed ! ** Norman strode across the 
open heath, and appeared in the presence 
of his si>ter, who, half repenting her 
wickeil falNchood, awaited his return in 
H state of painful anxiety. His eyes were 
haggard, his looks wild, and his garments 
stained with blood. 

“ What does this horrible sight por- 
tend ? ” screamed the now terrified Flora. 

“ That iny sister is avenged ; — look ! 
— this weapon,” added he, holding 
up the crimsoned dirk, which he con- 
vulsively grasped : “ this weapon is stain- 
ed with the heart's blood of the villain 
who dared to trifle with the honour of 
my sister.” 

"The deceitful maiden uttered an ap- 
palling scream: covering her features 
with l>oth hands — “ He is innocent J ” she 
exclaimed and sunk at tl;e feet of her 
brother. n ' ' 

Norman Macleod listened in silence to 
the declaration of his sister : na outward 
sign betrayed his internal suflerings. 
Flora's screams had aroused their aged 


mother ; and Norman aided her endea- 
vours to restore animation to the wretch- 
ed girl ; from whose disjointed exclama- 
tions, on her return to consciousness, the 
unhappy parent became acquainted that 
her son was an assassin. But neither the 
wild grief of Flora, nor the earnest en- 
treaties of his aged mother, had power 
to induce the murderer to flee from the 
consequence of his fatal act. 

“ Here will I await the doom which 
my awn ra^h credulity has drawn upon 
my head,” said he, inoiirnfully, hut firmly ; 
“ and in this trying hour, my greatest 
suftering arises from the conviction of a 
sister’s worthlessness.” 

After the departure of her lover, Mo- 
ragh sought her lumihlc couch ; hut the 
hours of darkness again inspired her with 
evil forebodings. Her slumbers were dis- 
turbed, as oil the prccctlirig night, by 
terrifying visions; and no sooner did the 
first faint dawn appear in tlie east than 
she left her bed, to court the refreshing 
breeze of early morning. 

As if impelled by some irresistible 
power, she wandered into the gloomy 
defile. On reaching the fatal spot, a 
faint ray of light, which piercf'd through 
the surrounding darkness, enabled hcrtt> 
discover the stiflened body of her mur- 
dered lover. Uttering a cry of horror, 
cslie knelt by his side, and gave vent to a 
wild burst of grief and despair. The 
voice of her he loved hud power to recal 
for a moment the dormant senses of the 
young herdsman ; and, in tones almost 
inarticulate, he attempted to murmur the 
name of Moragli, but the word died away 
in a faint moan. In mute despair, the 
distracted maiden threw herself on the 
body of her lover, and pressed the life- 
less remains to her chilled and desolate 
bosom. 

As the grey of morning advanced to a 
clearer dawn, the unhappy pair were seen 
by an aged Highlander who was driving 
forth his flocks. By the uncertain light, 
he at first supposed that some wayfaring 
stranger, overcome by fatigue, had sunk 
to sleep beneath the blue canopy of 
heaven; but as the sun burst forth, and 
objects became more distinct, q vague 
dreml, far greater than appearances war- 
ranted, look possesMon ol his mind ; and 
he despatched h's little grandson to ob- 
tain a nearer view of the object which 
bad attracted his notice. 

The lad bounded down, the craggy 
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steep ; sometimes [tlacing his foot on the 
gnarled roots of the trees, boiiietiiiies 
grasping at the overhanging branches. 
On turning an ahruj)t angle of n jutting 
rock, the sight \vhich mot his eyes drew 
from him a fearful cry, which rung through 
the defile, and was re-oe!iot‘tl from the 
siiiToimding crags. On hearing the shriek 
of his grandson, the old man seemed 
sndtlcnly endowed with the strength 
and agility of liis youth. In a moment 
lie stood bosi<le tlie clay-cold forms of 
the lovers. They liad ^prllng up from 
infancy to maturity under his eyes: he 
clasped his Iiai.ds together, and tears 
streamed down his wrinkled visage. 

'J’ho sad event was quickly known : 
but who can paint the deep grief of Ken- 
neth's heart-strieken father, orthewilil 
distraction of the widowed mother of 
jNlor.igh ? 

The inanimate pair were removed to 
the house of Donald Maehane. Moragh, 
after a time, was recovenjd to the con- 
sciousness of misery ; hut the death-blow 
had been struck to the heart of her lover, 
and Kennetii Macbane slept in ptface, 

# # ♦ 

After the fiiucral, the unhappy maiden 
returned to the hut of her mother; but, 
though atleelionatc and docile as here- 
tofore, the corroding jioisoa of grief gra- 
dually undermined herlK^alth, and threat- 
ened to consign her to an early grave. 
The kind attentions of the father of her 
murdered lover could alone withdraw 
her tliOMghts from the eonrempiarioii of 
Kenneth’s last hour; hut when left to 
liersclf, the dreadful scene was again pre- 
sent to her imagination. 

Like an unquiet spirit, she would oft 
wander amidst the spots endeared to her 
by the recollection of her lover; in wild 
plaintive tones, she would chant the 
songs in which he delighted ; and in the 
lone hours of evening she would hold 
imaginary converse with his shade, che- 
rishing the idea that, though unseen, he 
still Covered around her steps. Gra- 
dually her strength declined, her form 
wasted, sleep and appetite forsook her ; 
and at times her mind seemed to share 
the debility of her frame. 

A lad was now employed to tend the 
flocks of the widow ; but Moragh often 
went with them to the hill ; she delighted 
to deck her favourite kid with the gar- 
lands which Kenneth bad been used to 


admire : then would she embrace the iittlo 
animal, and shed tears upon its neck. 

One nmrning, her as|»ect bespoke un- 
wonted chetTfuInes'' ; and the sad heart 
of her mother opened to hope, 

** I ha\c seen my murdered love in a 
dream/* said Moragh ; not in his wind- 
ing'sheet, hut in bridal habiliments; and 
he bade me be comforted, and said that 
our union was at Imml.” 

For flic first time since the loss of her 
lover, Moragii combed and snooded up 
her long tresses, and arrayed herself in 
the tartan dress which she had svorii on 
the fatal niglil of the murder. Then 
railing lier faithful dog, she followed the 
flocks towardN the upiaud pastures. 

'fhe evening of a short cold wintry day 
began to set in, yet the maiden returned 
not ; and the fears of the anxious partoit 
became intense. Having proceeded to 
the hill, she met the lad driving home 
the flocks; fnit her daughter was not 
with liim — he laid not hccm her through- 
out the day. The distracted parent flew 
to her accustomed haunts — she called 
on her name in the shrill piercing tones 
of agony, hut echo alone replied to her 
voice. 

One solitar}' hope nMuained — that she 
had wandered to the linbitution of 'Mac- 
bane ; and thither her widowed mother 
hurried with a forelwiding heart. As she 
descended a stc‘cp ridge, the light laugh 
of gladness struck painfully on iior ear; 
and soon she met a group of youthful 
mountaineers traversing the wild path, 
'i’heir mirth became hushed, niid a tear 
stood in the eye of more than one fair 
shepherdess, ns they thought of the iin- 
happy maiden who, in other years, hud 
oft at this season been the companion of 
their pastimes. 

It was the eve of All-hnllows, the an- 
niversary of that night which had proved 
so fatal to the hopes of Moragh, and 
which, in her grief, the sorrowing parent 
had till now forgotten. None of the group 
had seen her child ; and, with incrcusirig 
speed, she entered tlie fatal pass leading 
to the dwelling of Macbane. » 

Imbued with the wild superstition of 
her country, she thought she heard the 
death-shriek ri'»e on the blast, arnl fancied 
she beheld the blazing meteor pursuing 
its swift course to the churchyard where 
reposed the remains of the murdered 
Kenneth. Guided hy this su|>ernatural 
appearance (for so she deemed it), shu 
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entered the mountain cemetery, and l)e- 
held her chihl stretched on the grave of 
hc-r lover; the spark of life had fled for 
ever — Moragh Mackay was at rest ! 

* * # * 

A deep mystery hung over the end of 
Kenneth Macbane ; hut suspicion glanced 
not towards Norman Macleod as the 
mm derer. At length the entreaties of a 
mother prevailed ; and selling off his pro- 
perty, the wretched rnuu emigrated to 
America, with Flora and his widowed 
parent. 

Time passed on : Norman Macleod be- 
came a husband and a father, the founder 
of a race which still flourishes in the 
United States ; but he bore about with 
him through life that canker-worm of the 
heart •* which dicth not.” 


Many years bad elapsed since the time 
of Kenneth Maebane’s murder, when an 
aged man, bowed down with infirmities, 
arrived on the Grampians, and sought 
the hospitality of the shieling where for- 
merly dwelt the parent of Moragh. To- 
wards evening the stranger took his way 
athwart the gloomy defile ; and on the 
following morning his cold remains were 
found stretched on the earth. 

A scroll which he wore next his heart 
disclosed his name, his guilt, and its 
cause. Denied a spot of earth in conse- 
crated ground, Norman Macleod found 
a last resting-place in the Fratricide’s 
Grave, 

II . 
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At the present period, when the atten- 
tion of all Kurojic is directed towards 
Poland, — when every heart heats with 
sympathy for that heroic nation,^ our 
readerii may peruse with a feeling of in- 
terest the following statistic account, which 
we have collected from official documents 
published in September, 1 850, by order 
of the Russian-Polish government. 

Previously to the iniquitous parti- 
tion of her provinces, Poland formed an 
extensive kingilom, bounded on the west 
by the Baltic, Brandenburg, and Silesia ; 
oil the south by Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Moldavia; on the north and east 
by Russia. The kingdom was divided 
into thirty-one palatinates. Civil dissen- 
sions, the seeds of vvhieli were sown by 
the ambition of neighbouring potentates, 
led to the deplorable result which ended 
in the partition. The King of Prussia 
seized on Thorn, Dantzic, and the portion 
of Great Poland adjoining Prussia and 
Silesia. Russia took possession of Lithu- 
ania, Volhynia, and Podolia; and the 
Kmperor of Austria had for his share Red 
Russia, Little Poland, and Southern Ma- 
zovia. By the terms of the treaty of 
Tilsit in 1807, Napoleon deprived Prussia 
of her share, for the purpose of consti- 
tuting tlic state since known by the name 
of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, with 
which he presented the newly created 


sovereign of Saxony. With this state* 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, aggran- 
dised the gigantic power of Russia, the 
Grand Duchy of Posen having been re- 
served for His Prussian Majesty. From 
that period, the autocrat of Russia has 
added to his (jompous titles that of King 
of Poland, delegating the sovereignty to 
one of his brothers, wlio upholds his con- 
stitutional authority with the assistance 
of the knout. 

The kingdom is divided into eight wai- 
wocles, palatinates, or governments, which 
comprise 29 arrondii>scnients and 77 dis- 
tricts. Its greatest extent from north to 
south is 120 leagues, and from east to 
west 95. Its new frontiers are bounded 
on tlie north and west by the Prussian 
States; on the north and east by the 
Russian governments of Wilna, Grodno, 
and Volhynia; and on the south by Gal- 
licia, a province belonging to Austria. 

It is unfortunate that Poland, struggling 
for liberty and independence, is entirely 
surrounded by despotic governments. 
Hence it is, that her alternate successes 
and reverses have excited little sympathy 
amongst |K>tciitates who in the season of 
danger promise u free constitution to, 
their people; and who, when the evil 
hour is past, more firmly rivet the chains 
foiled by their predecessors. 

Poland is a fiat open country, rich in 
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command abounding in cxceUcnt pasture- 
land. Her silver, copper, iron, and coal 
mines are famous: those of ininoral salt 
at Wielitska produce an immense rcvemic. 
The interior of the countr}' is covered 
with extensive forests. The principal 
rivers are the Vistula, the Niciuen, the 
Nieper, the Bug, the Warsa, and the 
Nicstcr. 

Tlic Roman Catholic is the established 
religion of the state; but lolerjition is 
granted to tlic |)rofcssors of every creed. 
The members of the ("alholic faith are 
cbtimatcd at the number of 
botli vsexes included. If to this amount 
Vi-’c add that of the Jewish inhahitiints of 
Poland, we shall find a sum total 

of 'l,222,.‘55^ individuals, forming the po- 
pulation of a country which has made a 
gallant and, till recently, u successful 
stand against the overwhelming armies of 
Russia. 'I'lie C-atholic inhabitants arc 
(listrilmtcd amongst 1817 p.iri^hcs, and 
have besides supplementary cliapcls. 
To these arc attached 2150 [jricsts, in- 
dependently of the members of the church 
composing the higlier clergy. 

At the commencement of the insur- 
rection, the Polish army, which is nut 
included in the census of the po^mhuion, 
presented an efieetive force ot 57,000 
men, 18,000 of which formed the cavalry 
force: the number of the veterans 
amountcil to ‘2.';,.500, not inelufling 2000 
belonging to the corps of invalids. The 
designation of veterans is ap)>iied to such 
as after eight years are allowed to retire 
from active siTvice; to which, however, 
thc 7 are liable, to he rcciille<l. 

Both the Latin and Sclavonian lan- 
guages are .spoken in Poiaiui; but the 
nobility, whose munbers are con.si<leral)lc, 
speak French with precision, uud even 
elegance. 

The Polish women arc remarkable for 
their beauty; the men for ihcir well- 
formed persons, their polished manners, 
their gallant bearing, and tbeir skill in 
horsemanship. It is, however, a subject 
of regret, that notwithstanding their brav- 
ery, their participation in the same love 
uf liberty, and in the same dangers, the 
population of Poland is constantly divided 
into two distinct classes — the nobles, rich, 
stately, and fond of show ; and the pea- 
sants, attached to the glebe, and subject 
to a state of servitude which elsewhere 
would deserve the name of abject slavery. 
Should a day of freedom yet dawn upon 


the fallen fortunes of Poland, let us hope 
that constitutional inde{>endence nmy be 
followed by the entire emancipation of 
the people. 

Previously to the year 1806, commerce 
was at a lovv ebb in }\>land; but since 
that period Ium* traile has consitlcrahly 
improved, particularly during the last 
fifteen years of that jirofound pence, of 
which, if we may judge by passing events, 
Kurope seems at length to grow weary. 
Warsaw, 'fomasow, Oroscow, and many 
other Polish towns, arc now celebrated for 
ihcir manufactures. It i.s cah ulitted that 
throughout th(^ kingdom there are about 
6000 looms set in motion by water or 
steam; and which, in [>oiiit of machinery, 
are e(|nal to those of any other country. 
More than 7,000 (KH) yards of cloth, of 
every colour ami quality, arc annually 
iiiamifacturcd in Poland : the clothing of 
the uifiiy is citlircly supplied from the 
cloth factories of the country, where are 
also made other woollen stutl's, such as 
kerseymere.i, ladies' idoths, llanncls, car- 
peting, &c. 'fhese are exchanged with 
kussia for cotton aixl silk sluiis, linen, 
hemp, oil, pitch, resin, &c. Poland has 
also a bank, regulated on the same prin- 
ciples as those cstabHslu‘d in other com- 
iiiei cial countrieji of Kurope. 

The industry and eommtM'ci^l f)ro.s. 
pcrily of Polaml have jmwerfully con- 
tributed to the coiistruelion of the paved 
roads, which alrciuly cover the surface of 
the kingchmi to the extent of more than 
140 miles (1.7 to the degree), and by 
means of whkii, in the year 1821), the 
whole country, fnnn Warsaw to the 
Niciinu, \Mu rendered passable, notwith- 
standing tlic marshy nature of the soil, 
the scarcity of suitable matt^rials, and 
other serious obstacles. Cooiwderable 
labour and cxpeii.se have also been de- 
voted to the estaldishmcnt of the road 
from Warsaw to l\)scri, which extends :ia 
far as the l^-iissian frontier: bridges have 
been erected over the Warsa, near Kolo 
and Konin ; and the project of elfecting 
a jiinelion between the Narew and the 
Nicincn, commenced in 1824, has since 
been continued with activity. Finally^ 
the rivers Biebrsa and Netta, forming 
part of the same line of communication, 
have been clciuised, widened, and em- 
banked: lengthened canals, and nume- 
rous sluices, have established a communi- 
cation between the lakes towards the 
river llancza; so that the whole line, 
Q 4 
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from the Narew to Angiistow, and for 
miles beyond, has been rendered navigable. 

In Poland the administration of justice 
is prompt, but somewhat irregular and 
arbitrary. In the course of the year* 

1829, and during the first six months of 

1830, a number of legal cases were dis. 
osed of. Of the civil cases, the majority 
ad been pending since the years 18525 

and 1826; whilst the criminal case of 
longest standing had been on the list 
only a few months. This enormous dif- 
ference sufficiently attests the fact that 
under a despotic government it is far less 
difficult to award death or the knout, 
than to pronounce a decision founded on 
principles of law or equity. 


[Zaciys Mag. 

The capital of the ancient republic of 
Poland, though it existed as early as the 
13th century, cannot be considered to 
have formed a part of Poland properly 
so called till towards the year 1525. It 
was definitively incorporated with the 
kingdom of Poland at the end of the 
sixteenth century. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth, — the era whence maybe 
dated the downfall of the Jagellon re- 
public, and the commencement of Po- 
land’s disastrous fate, — Warsaw became 
the principal city instead of C'racow, the 
ancient capital of the despotic Piasts 
and the constitutional sovereigns the Ja- 
gellons. Warsaw contains a population 
of 1 50,000 inhabitants. 


THE SMILE OF MY LOVE. 

Lovely is the face of nature, 

Deck’d with spring’s unfading flowers, 
While the sun shows every feature 
Smiling through descending showers; 
Birds, with songs the time beguiling, 
Chant their little notes with glee: 
But to see my dearest smiling 
Is more pleasing fiir to me. 

Morn her melting tints displaying 
Ere the sluggard is awake, 

Evening zephyrs gently straying 
O’er the surface of the lake, 

Melting hues and whispering breezes — 
All have powerful charms for me; 

But no earthly beauty pleases, 

When, iiiy Love, coinparcil to thee. 

Soft and sweet are showers descending 
On the parch’d expecting ground. 
Fragrance to the meadow sending 
As their drops distil uroiiiid: 

These, with every earthly blessing, 
Others loudly may implore; 

But one smile from thee possessing, 
Dearest, I can ask no more. 

Sweet is sleep to timid nature, 

Sw'cet to labour is repose, 

Sweet is life to every creature, 

Sweet the balm that hope bestows: 
But though spring and evening breezes, 
Sleep, and liopc, and life, to me, 

All are precious ; nothing jileases. 
Dearest, like a smile from theb. 
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GILLES DE RETZ, THE ORIGINAL BLUEBEARD. 


Amongst the numerous traditionary 
legends ot* the Bretons, none are more 
appalling than those of which Gillcs dc 
Retz forms the subject. This personage 
was, in reality, the hero of the nursery 
tale of Bluebeard, under which renowned 
designation he has, for ages past, scared 
the rising generation of every country in 
Europe. The story relating to that par- 
ticular portion of his exploits which is 
narrated in the tale of Bluebeard is 
founded on the disappearance of his seven 
wives, whom he carrictl off one after an- 
other to his castle of La Verricre, whence 
they never returned. But Gilles dc Retz 
was, besides, an historical character, and, 
notvv'ithstanding his enormous crimes, a 
valiant defender of his native country. 
Next to Joan d’Arc, he was mainly in- 
strumental in expelling the English from 
France. For these important services he 
was made a marshal of France by Charles 
the Seventh. He commenced his evil 
career hy profligacy and extravagance of 
every kind ; and wlien nearly ruined by 
his vices, had recourse to the pretended 
science of alchyiny, in order to repair 
luL shattered fortune. Deluded by the 
ah'hyinists, he went a step farther, and 
cru eavonred to practise magic. For this 
purpose he leagued himself with Prclati, 
an Italian magician, at whose instigation 
he committed luihcard-of atrocities; 
among others, the murder of infant chil- 
dren, in order to use their blood in the 
ceremonies of magical incantation. His- 
tory does not scruple to charge Louis the 
Eleventh with the practice of similar 
enormities. Gillcs de Ilctz was at last 
arrested, and brought to trial at Nantes ; 
but the particulars of the Judicial pro- 
ceeding were too dreadful to be made 
public. He was condemned to be burnt 
as a magician ; but, on account of his illus- 
trious birth and patriotic services, a less 
terrible punishment was inflicted : he was 
strangled in prison, and his body con- 
sumed. Before his death he voluntarily 
confessed many murders; amongst the 
number, those of the seven ladies whom he 
had either wooed or stolen, and of seven 
children of whom they were the mothers. 
It is singular that this incongruous being 
had the finest taste for music of any per- 
son in his time, and was the greatest 
encourager of the science. In each of 


the saloons in his numerous ensiles an 
organ formed the motit ornamental piece 
of furniture. He was likewise a devotee, 
and built a bcaiitiful chaj»i.l at JMache- 
coul, one of bis lortUhips (tins chapel is 
still a model of Gothic architecture) : it 
was served by thirty priests. The follow- 
ing tale is one of the traditions of the 
Bretons. 

THE LAST BANQUET OF GULFS DE RETZ. 

Gilles de Retz, lord of Vornic and of 
Ingrande, presided at the banquet. It was 
crow'ded, but not with the neighbourmg 
nobles, bis peers and conif)anioris in arms. 
Gilles dc Retz bud associates more worthy 
of him ; the sordid crew who ministered 
to his crimes. There were seen troops 
of enchanters, sorcerers of the night, ly- 
ing alehymists, aiul ilie profligate priests 
who served his chapels, intc'rmixcd with , 
women more .slianieless and wicked than 
they. Yet the King of France was not 
served in more stately fashion. The dishes 
were of solid gold ; delicious wines 
sparkled in precious crystal vases. 'J'hirty 
lamps of chased silver were suspended 
from the ceiling, and cast their rays on the 
rich tapestry that hung upon the walls. 
No stories of scripture or chivalry adorned 
these hangings; but figured thereon were 
black necromancers evoking phantoms, 
hideous hobgoblins, urchins, and gnomes; 
fitting ornaments for this horrible place, 
where Satan was worshipped and God 
blasphemed. Round the table stood 
pages, dressed in cloth of gold : their 
youthful faces were pallid and horror- 
stricken. Each horc in his hand a llani- 
bcaii, which illumined the banquet scene; 
and as the flame flickered and waved, it 
threw a fitful lustre on the ghastly pictures 
represented on the tapestry, and seemed 
to animate them witli life and motion. 
Between the courses of the banquet the 
organ, placed at the upper endof the hall, 
was played. Gilles dc Retz discoursed 
familiarly of the most atrocious crimes ; 
and the organ replic(l with the melody of 
angels. On a sudden the drawbridge 
was hearil to fall, and the machinery of 
the portcullis was put in violent motion. 
Heavy steps, as if from feet of solid iron, 
sounded in the entry of the castle ; the 
melody of the organ expired with a wail- 
ing sigh, and an appalling apparition eii- 
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tered the hall. The figure bore human 
proportions, but seemed of the colour and 
solidity of iron : it wore a sort of tabard, 
emblazoned with strange and fearful he- 
raldry. It tramped to the lower end of 
the hall, opposite to the chair of state 
where the suzerain sat, and rolled on him 
its red eyes, which looked like balls of 
hot metal. 

“ Holla!” said the bold Seigneur de 
Retz, * ** who has unbarred the gatCb and 
lowered the drawbridge? and who art 
thou that thus unbidden intrudest on our 
festivities ?” 

He would have risen to expel the un- 
welcome visiter, but the strange sounds 
proceeding from the spectre’s motionless 
lips fixed the lord of Retz in horror to 
his scat, whilst he listened to this mes- 
sage:— 

“ I come from the depths below to bid 
thee do homage to thy new master. Satan 
is despoiled of the crown of hell and 
the giant Beelzebub reigns king of the de- 
mons. He is seated on the infernal throne, 
his broad forehead bound with a circlet 
of fire. Baalbcritz, his high priest, anoints 
his brow with an ablution of burning oil. 
Come and render homage to thy new 
master, who requires of thee prompt 
obedience and speedy service ; for Master 
king of tortures, who burns the souls of 
the damned in the fiery furnace, has fol- 
lowed Satan in his exile. The ilarncs of 
hell are left to cool, and the tortured 
enjoy a momentary respite. Beelzebub, 
in the midst of his power, needs an exe- 
cutioner to work his imperial will. Thou, 
Gilles de Retz, art worthy of the office ; 
thou hast been chosen, and thou must 
follow me.” 

The unearthly voice ceased : the dead 
silence that ensued was at length broken 
by the lord of Retz, who accosted a pale 
young man seated at his right hand. 

“ Thou, Prclati, minister of the powers 
below, knowest thou nought of this?” 

At this question the brow of Prelati, 
the enchanter, assumed a livid hue. He 
bowed his head to citnceal his emotion. 

“ Friends,” resumed the Lord of Retz^ 
^ methinks our mirth flags; why these 
scared visages at our festive board ? We’ll 
drink a health to the new power below,” 


Gilles dc Retz fillc|J the cup, and ns he 
drank the trumpets sounded a flourish; 
but mingling with the warlike clarions 
were cries strange and harsh, that seemed 
like groans and shrieks of agony. When 
the musicians had ceased, a deeper horror 
and more appalling silence pervaded the 
whole assembly. 

Again Gilles de Retz endeavoured to 
rouse the guests from their dull stupor. 
" Holla ! ” cried he, “ where arc my buf- 
foons — my minstrels — my tale-tellers ? 
Let them exert themselves to enliven my 
guests, and make those laugh who now 
are pale with terror.” 

As he spoke the thirty lamps were ex- 
tinguished, and before the attendants 
could re-illumine them, the tramp of 
slow, heavy stej)s was heard ascending the 
stairs, and approaching tlic hall. Instantly 
seven female spectres, of colossal stature, 
and in snow-white apparel, approached 
the affrighted revellers. The ghastly in- 
truders, their arms stiffly stretched by 
their sides, marched around the table, 
like the dead set in motion, and mur- 
mured in holIf)W accents, ** Remorse to 
thee, Gilles de Retz — remorac I ” They 
paused at last, fur the infernal herald 
again began to speak. 

** Beelzebub has by his arms subdued 
the infernal universe. The seas of blood 
and tears, and of burning sulphur, are 
subject to his mandates. On the conti- 
nent of fire in vain Baal led the armies 
of Satan ; in vain, on the ocean of flume, 
flouted his navies, under the command of 
Leviathan. Each misshapen vessel, with 
her sails of winding sheets and masts of 
fire, has been driven on shore an enor- 
mous wreck, fieelzcbub reigns without 
rival below: to him ascend prayers, 
gnashing of teeth, sobs, tears, and bitter 
maledictions — the homage rendered by 
lost souls. But torture pauses for an 
executioner — Gilles de Retz, thou art 
suinmoued to thy post.” 

When he had ceased speaking, each 
guest, in a low stifled voice, whispered in 
his fellow’s ear, and again the silence of 
the grave pervaded the hall. 

“ Secst thou not, herald,” cried Gilles 
de Retz, “ that our mirth is marred by 
thy unbidden presence. Ho ! iny pages 


* In the w'orks of the ancient writers on demonology we find it gravely stated, that 

Satan having been dethroned by a revolution in the lower regions, Beelzebub now reigns 
absolute sovereign of hell. 
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and archers! thrust forth these vile in- 
truders.” 

None stirred, none seemed to hear. 
The torches held by the pages trembled 
in their agitated grasp. A deep fear sunk 
on the Suzerain de Retz. 

“ Will not, then,” he groaned, “ my 
holy actions be counted in my favour? 
Have I not had fear of God ? — have 1 
not built altars — chapels ? That at Ma- 
chccoul is rich, grand, and beautiful. Do 
not choirs of priests sing and pray for 
me? Have 1 not provided the orphan 
with a refuge?” 

As he uttered these words, a long hol- 
low groan responded from the bowels of 
the earth. The lips of Gilles de Retz 
trembled, but he turned fiercely to his 
magician. “ This is thy magic ! — thine, 
Preluti ! From thee arise all the visions 
of this hideous night. Why didst thou 
not warn me of it this morning ? Quick, 
light again the lamps. Dismiss those 
seven spectres who stand there, their dead 
eyes iinmovcably glaring on mine : they 
look white in the darkness. The trick is 
excellent — the illusion is complete; for, 
Prclati, thy art has terrified us all. Speak 
— has it not?” 

Prelati, with a low voice and shudder, 
renlied, ** Oh, this is real ! ” 

Now do 1 tremble,” exclaimed Gilles 
de Retz, Yet I was once reputed brave. 
Am I not a marshal of France? — have I 
not, with Charles the Fortunate and the 
Maid, driven the English Ironi my native 
soil in many a hard-fought field? Am 
I not a noble, and, what is more, a hero? 
I will not fear ! Holla I draw near iny 
jesters — my valets — replenish the board, 
amuse my guests.” Then added he in a 
low tone, ” May Heaven have mercy on 
my crimes I ” 

But the heart of that cruel suzerain 


bent with yet more alarm when the sub- 
terranean sound was renewed in loud, 
hollow tones, that shook the vaulted roof 
of the hall. As it was heard nearer and 
louder, pale and bleeding spectres of chil- 
dren entered on all sides, and crowded to 
embrace their mothers. At this sight the 
pages in terror dropped their flambeaux ; 
and the voice of the herald again sounded 
ihnaigh the gloom. 

“ The throne of Beelzebub, where he is 
seated for eternity, is guarded by the 
ministers of his will, who, at his signal, 
fly to fulfil his decrees. At liis right is 
Euryiiomc, the prince of death; his body 
is pale and phantomlike : no mortal can 
behold his ardent eyes and live. Near 
him is the horrible Emphuse, who appears 
even at inid-duy to the wretched, abusing 
them, urging them to suicide, and, with 
frightful laughter, mocking their despair. 
On the other side stands the demon of 
incendiaries, the triple-headed Haborym, 
shaking a flambeau. But what avail* 
their terrors ? Hell needs an executioner, 
Gilles de Retz — thou art he 1 ” 

By the sepulchral light of one dying 
torch, which flickered at intervals from 
the ground where it had fallen, was seen 
the band of spectres that had intruded on 
the revels of the cruel suzerain. Joining 
hands, they moved in solemn dance round 
the immense hall, murmuring as they 
vanished, “ Remorse, Gilles de Retz, re- 
morse I — to thee remorse I ” 

This was the last banquet of Gilles de 
Retz. All is now desolate on the spot 
which once rc-cchoed with the shout and 
song of midnight revelry. The aspic and 
the viper hiss in the ruined halls of the 
once proud baron, and the lone traveller 
spurs his steed as he passes the dreary 
pile. The stillness that awes his soul is 
the silence of the tomb. 


BIOGRAPHY OF FLOWERS. 

ASTEAS. 

— “ To sultry August spreads its charms, 

Lights j)a]e October on his way, . 

And twines December’s arms.’* 

J. Montgomert. 

The ancient name of Queen Margaret, tails, — a class of worthies who, we grieve 
fornterly bestowed on the China aster, is to observe, are now fast vanishing from the 
now heard from the lips only of ladies face of the earth. Their numbers are 
with venerable long waists and rolled thinned by every spring and fall, and veiy 
hair, and gentlemen with bob-wigs or pig- soon we shall not have a fine specimen of 
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either left. Tliis, tlieir favourite flower, 
Diay be considerc.'l an anticjuiirian blossom, 
being one of the earliest exotics ever cul- 
tivated in England. Many and fervent 
arc Chaucer’s asjiirations to the Hov^er 
Marguerite, under which synonyinc the 
poet was fain to conceal the passion which 
Jie dared to feel f or one of the royal ladies 
of the house of Plantagenet. Queen Mar- 
garets were cultivated by the florists of 
ancient days, long before tulips were va- 
lued or auriculas displayed their charms. 
In the reign of Henry I V". of France, the 
Marechal de Riron had such a passion for 
this flower, that 900() pots of La Reiiie 
Marguerite! ornamented his parterres; 
but the Marguerite is now a deposed 
queen and a degraded beauty; she is con- 
sidered coarse and coiiiinon; she has fallen 
from her high estate, and has, by general 
consent, been banished to the cottage 
garden, or the old-fashioned parterres 
belonging to gentles of the olden school, 
fwho still regard her wdth a favourable 
eye, and prefer her to her presuming ri- 
val of iiuidern date, the dahlia. Although 
the aster is now neglected by modern 
florists, it will repay their cares when 
cultivated ; hut it grows so readily from 
seed, and flowers so cheerfully on any 
sort of soil, that it is not endeared to the 
cultivator by retjuiriug those assiduities 
wliich lie is under the necessity of [laying 
to coyer floral beauties. Our gardening 
hooks bestow but a cold notice on the 
Ciiiiia aster, and to show what may tie 
done in producing varieties and iniprovc- 
ineiits, we must have recourse to conti- 
nental horticulture; for la Reine Mar- 
guerite is, and always has been, a great 
favourite in France and Holland, 

A flower of this species, called the 
lacteus aitissimus, rises to the height of 
twelve feet, and is the highest among the 
charming groups which arc ofleii formed 
with the other varieties of the asters. 
The shrubby plants that adorn the gar- 
dens at the fall of the year, called in Eng- 
land Michaelmas daisies, are of this tribe; 
but they are perennials, while most of 
the ("hina astei*s are anmiahs. In August 
the China asters first blossom, but as 
they are then eclipsed by crowds of bright 
annuals and other flowers, it is not till the 
present month (October) that their charms 
arc duly appreciated ; the varieties which 
then appear, if the proper seeds are sought 
for, would surprise the English florist. 
Wc give a list of the asters that flower in 


August: — The cordr/lust which has little 
white flowers with red stamina, and rises to 
the height of three feet and a half. The /a- 
ii/o/iuSf blue flowers figured with white. 
The SihericuSf azure blue. Tlie piinctalv.};^ 
lilac with little separate flowers, but form- 
ing a perfect ujubel, exceedingly pretty : 
this only grows to the heiglit of fifteen 
inches. The coryvihonusy large red blue 
flowers, ten inches high. The soHda- 
gino'ides, with little white curled flowers, 
singular and [iretty. 

September presenis us with the follow- 
ing list: — The JionhunduH^ a very large 
white flower: the plant is four feet and 
a half in height. The cyancus, of a beau- 
tiful cornflower bine, whence its name : it 
is in height two feet aiul a half. The 
jKilenSy a large and fine deep purple 
flower. Ptilchcllus vel globosvs, a little 
white flower with red stamina; the plant 
but ten inches in height. 

The first approach of frost, in the com- 
mencement of October, generally deals 
destruction among the dahlias. Some 
beautiful species of the asters then appear 
and flourish with the greatest hrilliancy, 
if the proper sorts are jirociircd. Aa a 
guide to the florist, we shall enumerate 
Ihe following splendid October list : — 

'riie Aslcr roHciis is of a bright rose 
colour ; its height rises to six feet. The 
iVbri JA’/gu, fine blue, fixe feet in height. 
The cr'wuidcs blue is a fairy-looking aster, 
but three inches high. The ^alic'iJuUus^ 
or willow-leaveil, is [lale bine, likewise a 
little plant of the same height; so is the 
ahper, bearing white flowers. The Novai 
Anfsjice^ bright [nir[)le, attains the height 
of five feet. This is the great oriiauieht 
of English gardens at Michaelmas, and 
is the only one of this list well known in 
our country. The mutabilis bears white 
flowers, which change to red. It attains 
the height of three feet. Comosus vcl uin- 
brosusy little white flowers. The Riveriy 
with most elegant small white blossoms, 
is but five or six inches in stature. 

It is very easy to obtain seed from the 
greater number of these species; they 
should be sown in gradation during the 
month of April in England, on a hotbed ; 
although the luirdy sorts ofien sow them- 
selves inconveniently in the parterre. 
Many varieties are obtained by gathering 
and tying the flower of one colour, when 
in full bloom, on the stalk of another, 
ami preserving the seeds of the growing 
plant. They may be arranged in the 
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most charming pyramids, if attention is 
paid to their various heights, colours, 
and times of florescence ; and thus they 
present to the eye an iuconceivahle num- 
ber of shades, from deep blue to brilliant 
azure, all sorts of purple, lively rose to 
flesh colour, pure white to grey and blue 
white; while the size of their blossoms 
varies from a small daisy to the eiiormous^ 
circumference of thirty inches. 

If we succeed in drawing attention to 
the new continental varieties of this va- 
luable flow'er, our gardens will receive a 
connecting link between the magnificent 
dahlias which so often desert Un during 
a sharp October, and the lovely Chinese 
chrysaiithenuims which have lately formed 
so elegant a crown for the hrovv of Win- 
ter when he makes his approach in dense 
dark November. But, even then, the 
hardy and faithful tribe of asters docs 
not abandon those ganlens which arc 
hospitable enough to receive them ; in 
fact, their most stately and valuable va- 
rieties blossom in the first days of No- 
vember, and continue till Christmas. 
These are the lacleus aftissmus, rising to 
the majestic height of twelve foot; the 
purpiu'CHs altismuiSi which is eight feet 
hig!.; and last, but certainly not least, the 
'hflorus, a licautiful fiower of the 
fine . blue, which expands to the amazing 
size of thirty inches in circumference. 

The tribe of aster, although oflftTiug 
so many advantages to the florist, h not 
of equal interest to the botanist, in whose 
eyes it is too obedient to the will of the 
cultivator, and offers too many varieties 
of corolla. The best specimens for ex- 
amination as to structure arc to he fouinl 
among the single Alichaelmas daisies. 
These present a scaly, starry calyx, or 
green -flower-cup; corolla, or blossom 
leaves, in the form of a star with many 


rays. If a petal bo pulled off, there will 
he found adlieriug to it a valve containing 
a poiutal, *.urroundcd by a cluster of an- 
thers which surmount a germeu of one 
seed, 'riie tlisk, or yellow part of the 
flower, is composed of similar hundlcs of 
anthers and poiutals rather difiercntly 
disposeil. 'fhe anthers are too mimerons 
to be reckoned, and are classetl under 
the name Sjjjigrncsiu* ; the order is that 
of Polyftnmia supcrjlua. According to 
the natural order of LiniKcus, this tribe 
ranks with those called Compositev^ which 
arc compound flowers, made np of hun- 
dlcs of anthers and poiutals, not only dis- 
posed in yellow disks like the daisy, dahlia, 
dandelion, ragwort, and sunflowers ; hut 
of various forms, like the thistle, scabious, 
cyancus, or cornflower. The sole diffi- 
culty in botanical studies is the |)ower of 
describing correctly compound flowers, ns 
our most learned botimists arc singularly 
abstruse on that head ; nor do they by 
any means agree in arrangement. 

The China aster, as wc have already 
observed, is exceedingly varied from its 
natural state by cultivation ; but although 
the corolla multiplies and encroaches 
upon the yellow disk where seeds are 
formed, it never loses the power of pro- 
ducing seeds. The perennial single as- 
ters, or Michaelmas daisies, which we 
have directed our fair readers to dissect 
and class, nny be considc'cd as apper- 
taining more especially to the botanist; 
but the China aster belongs to the florist. 
It is amusing to compare them ; for a 
near relationship may f)c traced even in 
the leaves and calyx, as well as in the 
flower, nllhough tUe China aster is so 
much enlarged by culture. 

The rniCdical properties of this tribe 
arc not If^iarkable. 'fhe perennial va- 
rieties are increased by parting the roots. 

' E. S. 


THE STOllY OF A PALIKAU. 

AN ALBAxNlAN SKETCH. 

‘‘ Now, Stranger gentleman, ns you at loannina, during the reign of Ali 
have treated me with a bottle of capital Pasha. 

wine, and of course expect some return “ You have heard, no doubt, of AliV 
for your generosity, I will narrate a admiraiiou for Greek women. I was 
strange circumstance that took place often despatched on his love errands; but 


* The g’s in botanical nomenclature are pronounced hard, 
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never, never till this sin-burdened heart 
ceases to palpitate, shall I forget the hor- 
rible fact which I now proceed torelatc. 

‘‘ I was on guard before the harem one 
glorious midnight. The moon was shin- 
ing in a cloudless sky, as she nowhere 
shines but on the tombs of our patriot 
fathers, almost emulating the sun, but 
with splendour more softened and re- 
fined. The awful stillness of every thing 
around was broken but by the smothered 
tramp of my fellow guards, and the voice 
of some watchful recluse slowly chanting 
the * Kyrie eleison’ in a neighbouring 
convent. The blue lake of loannina lay 
spread in glassy calmness before our feet, 
and reflected many a red watchfirc, jurn- 
ing at intervals on the neighbouring 
heights. In the distance, the ancient 
forests of Perarna were just distinguish- 
able, and the clear unbroken outline of 
those frowning bills which surround our 
town and principality. 

“ The low tinkling of a convent bell, 
and the shrill voice of the muezzin, like 
a spirit’s, calling ‘ To prayer, to prayer !’ 
had already announced the hour of mid- 
night, and wc were preparing to rouse 
the relief guard, who soundly slept by a 
large fire, when a sudden and unnatural 
noise arose from within the wall of the 
harem. First wc heard a piercing shriek ; 
and in a moment numerous and hurried 
lights gleamed from the semi-transparent 
lattices. Amidst the confusion of voices 
and trampling of feet, the words of the 
Pash^ uttered in a loud and vehement 
tone of command, were fearfully pre- 
eminent : — ‘ Guards ! attention ! stop 
the traitor ! There, there, do you not see 
his dress behind the citron^ ^itees ? Close 
the sluices, he is swiminin^^own the 
fall ; quick — quick — marl^lRs cap, — 
fire !’ Another low sbnek thwed on the 
ear as this last o^rder was given ; and ii\ 
a moment .the report of a hundred 
muskets rolled on the heavy air; their 
roar resounding from height to height in 
echoes less and less distinct, till it died 
away in the distance. 

"Till this moment we had been pas- 
sive listeners to the din of arms within 
the harem : but a pistol flash from the 
garden wall, and the fall of one of our 
companions dangerously wounded* ren- 
dered us now more interested in the 
scene. To prime our firelocks and 
level them was the work of one instant ; 
in another a volley had been poured in 


the direction whence the flash proceeded. 
We immediately searched every neigh- 
bouring spot with the greatest care ; but 
not a branch was broken, not a blade of 
grass was disturbed, which might indicate 
by what path the fugitive had escaped. 

" The cause of this tumultuous scene 
was not long a matter of doubt. On the 
revious evening a beautiful Turkish girl 
ad been carried off from a neighbouring 
village. When the ravishers arrived, 
she was musing by moonlight in her 
father’s garden, by the side of a ruined 
fountain, formed of u tablet richly sculp- 
tured; and around the broken capitals 
and mutilated basso-relievos some deli- 
cate hand had entwined a fragrant honc}'- 
suckle. The checks of lanthc (such was 
the maiden’s name) emulated the divine 
pu^a of that garden. She was hymning 
a song of love and constancy, when in 
an instant her form (you might have 
fancied it a Naiad’s) was seized *by the 
rude grasp of Albanian palikars. 
whole party mounted their swift Arabians 
with the weeping girl ; and in a few 
moments the moon-lit minaret of the 
village was lost in the distance. An 
hour’s sharp riding brought the palikars 
to loannina, and the beauteous lanthc 
was securely lodged in the harem of Ali. 

"Even the harem of Ali Pasha was not 
impregnable. This Turkish maiden had 
secretly loved a noble Greek (there is 
no accounting for love); and, though 
death would inevitably follow the dis- 
covery of such an affection, she loved 
him still. He for whom she thus 
hazarded life, gilded as it was with 
youthful halos of hope and happiness, 
in return for her constancy, attempted 
the difficult, nay, forlorn plan of her 
escape. A low knocking had been 
heard at one of those private entrances 
with which Turkish harems are fre- 
quently provided ; and when the door was 
opened an aged woman stood before 
the slave who guarded it, and with 
a heavy purse of gold secured his silence 
and assistance. After the interchange of 
a few words, mysteriously uttered, the 
crone took her way in the direction of 
the inner court. Slowly and silently 
siie stepped over the guard, who was 
fortunately buried in wine and slumber, 
and soon arrived at the corridor, whence 
the sleeping apartments of the ladies 
branched ott on either side. 

" At the moment of lanthe’s consign- 
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ment to the harem, she had been placed 
in a separate apartment. Her torn dress 
was removed, and she was arrayed in all 
the splendour of an Eastern bride. 
Richest and softest perfumes breathed 
delicious odours from her hair ; and the 
semi-transparent satin of her dress was 
adjusted in the most graceful folds. But 
it was as thoui;h u corpse had been 
adorned for the mockery of bridal 
festivity. She offered no resistance to 
the attendants; and soft music, in all the 
wild melody of the harp of the winds, 
began her cpithalarnium. Maidens 
decked her with fresh flowers, and 
danced around her in congratulation; — 
she heard, she was conscious of uo more. 

“ Into this chamber did the crone pro- 
ceed with light and wary step. An old 
woman’s dress thrown off) the noble 
Greek chieftain knelt at the feet of her 
he loved. O God ! what were his feel- 
ings on beholding the beauteous wreck ! 
The object of his earliest, his only idol- 
atry, the fairy being he had passionately 
loved from childhood, was seated on the 
floor at the furthest corner of the apart- 
ment — now tearing her hair with fran- 
tic wildness, now relapsing into dull 
and awful silence. She addressed her 
once loved Thodor us ati enemy, and 
bi.. . into a paroxysm of mingled mad- 
ness and rage. 

“ ' Ha ! ha ! proud Pasha, the curse of 
a dying one he on thee ! Avaunt ! with 
thy messengers of evil — avaunt, I say, 
— will no one defend me? — Undone 
lanthe !* ” 

She uttered a loud and fearful 
scream. The paroxysm was over; and 
the helpless lanthe, overcome by the 
exertion, sunk lifeless on the ground. 
Roused by the cry of his victim, Ali 
rushed into the chamber, ianthe’s lover 
was not so romantic as to stand still and 
he shot : darting through a trellis at the 
other side of the room, he escaped just 
as Alt entered. But his disguise re- 
vealed the stratagem which had obtained 
him admission into the harem. The 
Pasha had seen the old woman enter from 
the avenue that led to the eastern pos- 
tern, and the rest was tolerably clear. 
The guards were quickly aroused, and 
all the harem joined in the pursuit. 

Meanwhile the cold night air revived 
lanthe, and, with reason, calmness re- 
turned. She saw all the fearful horrors 
o£ heif situation ; herself the betrayer of 


her lover, who at that moment, perhaps, 
was vainly struggling his death struggle 
at the bottom of the Lake of loannina. 
Just then she heard the order to fire 
upon Thodor, and uttered that deep cry 
which a second time startled us at our 
posts. 

“ Fortunately, we were unable to over- 
take the fugitive ; and Ali, foaming with 
disappointed rage, ordered the guards 
who had admitted him to be sewn up 
in a sack, and thrown into the lake. 

" The morning sun now gilded the mi- 
narets and domes of loannina, pouring 
floods of crimson on the neighbouring 
heights; and the inhabitants began to 
enquire the causes of the uproar of the 
previous evening. The news spread from 
house to house with surprising rapidity. 
Groups might be seen discussing the mat- 
ter in the public squares; and all the 
town was soon informed of the unac- 
countable disappearance of a respectable 
Turkish maiden from her father’s house. 
Suspicions concerning her destination 
were freely whispered. Some kind of 
popularity is necessary to preserve even 
tyrants on their thrones; and Ali per- 
ceived that the forcible abduction of a 
daughter of the pro])hct was a climax to 
his excesses which required some satis- 
factory cx[)lanation. All the fiend of the 
man now came into action. He smoothed 
his fox-like brow ; proceeded to pay his 
morning meed of admiration to the pro- 
phet ; and then, like a devout Mussulman, 
returned home to administer justice, and 
to avenge public and private wrong. Ali 
reclined on his divan, propped by softest 
pillows, with pistols in his girdle, and a 
real Dam^Fcne suspended behind. Be- 
fore him ]^rc spread the spiral windings 
of his pmmed chibouque. First, with 
a fearfuhmif 1 on his countenance, he or- 
vdered the Turkish maiden to be brought 
before him. It fell to my lot to fetch her 
to the judpment-hall. You may have seen 
that beautiful ornament of Grecian rivers, 
the water-lily, rearing its noble stem, 
opening its petals to the morning sun, 
and exulting in the splendour which 
prompted the eulogium of him who ‘spake 
as never man spake.* Perchance, too, you 
have seen it droop and wither beneath 
the sultry heat or noonday. Such was 
the change of lanthe. It were vmn to de- 
scribe her appearance — the languor of 
her once flasning eye, the deadly pale- 
ness of her lips. She seemed to under- 
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stand niy errand before I spoke ; and, 
risin" with perfect calmness, followed me 
to the presence of the Pasha. It was 
soon spread through the city that he had 
seized the lost maiden, and that she was 
now to be tried on a capital charge : ac- 
cordingly vast crowds assembled round 
the divan. The Pasha condescended to 
explain her crime. He expatiated on his 
jealousy for the honour of the prophet, 
and for that pure law which punished 
with death all who * encouraged the ad- 
dresses ’ of infidels. It had been reported 
that the female now before him had been 
guilty of this shocking crime, and by pri- 
vate means he had become convinced of 
the truth of his suspicions ! It was his 
duty, therefore, to order her to he stoned 
alive in the midst of the public square. 

“ lanthc would have answered, hut she 
wa^ instantly removed to a damp cell, 
while the necessary preparations were 
made for her execution. A large deep 
opening was made in the centre of the 
|)ublic square, and barriers were erected 
to prevent the pressure of the crov/ds. 
The hour of noonday had already been 
proclaimed by the muez/in ; and an univer- 
sal buzz through the assembled multitude 
announced the approach of the criminal. 
All simultaneously rushed forward to 
catch a view of her form ; and jests, and 
tears, and ribaldry, and sighs, were fear- 
fully inlermingled, lanthc advanced with 
a linn step, habited in sackcloth, her 
hands tied behind her, and her long veil 
Hoaliiig on'the wind. Breathless silence 
succeeded as she arrived at her ready- 
formed tomb. Being myself on guard, I 
was sufficiently near to observe a inufHod 
form whisper to the crimii^l, as she 
passed ; ‘You may yet be h|^ — leap 
over ! ’ But she seemed to iwhW^notice 
of the w'ords, and inove^||^l®^'|yithout 
making any visible sign in returni' 

“ Now came the climax of this horrible 
scene. The Mabomedan law allows Ar- 
sons found guilty of the crime for the 
false imputation of which lanthe was 
about to suffer, to save their lives by 
leaping over the trench. Were they to 
avail themselves of this privilege, every 
devout worshipper. of the prophet would 
spit at them, and spurn them ; but still 
they would.be saved from destruction. 
Each person present stood on the tip- 
toe W>f expectation, to witness the con- 
•duct of thoTurkish maiden. She raised 
her unbound hands to heaven, leaped 


convulsively into the air, and fell at the 
bottom of the grave. An executioner 
descended, and tore oflTher veil, thus ex- 
posing her to the unholy gaze of the 
multitude ; and in an instant a thousand 
reckless barbarians began to pelt her 
with pebbles and dust. She appeared 
bi'uised, hut at first not materially injureil ; 
afterwards larger stones were thrown upon 
her, and her gore bespattered the sides of 
the horrible tomb. Earth seemed to 
refuse the innocent blood. At last an 
aged man, bending under the weight of 
infirmities, and evidently tottering on the 
verge of another world, drew near to the 
scene of execution. ‘ Her father, her fa- 
ther ! * was whispered among the innlti- 
titiidc, and ail retired at sieht of his 
patriarchal appearance and afflicted con- 
dition. His friends had in vain attempted 
to dissuade liirn from the wild project 
of being prcicnt at his daughter’s death. 
He only answered, ‘ They have destroyed 
the blooming branches, Jet them take the 
withering stem.* Wiicn he looked at 
the crushed thing lying beneath him, and 
thought of the once beautiful daughter 
who liad laughed away the cares of age, 
and tended his sick-bed, and increased 
his every pleasure tenfold, exhausted na- 
ture gave way, and he fell lifeless into 
the grave. A palikar roughly drew him 
out, his white beard all besmeared with 
the gore of his child, and some bystanders 
removed him from the spot. At lengtli 
the scene of blood was over, — lanthe’s 
sufferings were terminated by death. Tiie 
grave was immediately filled up ; and you 
would little think that beneath yonder 
spot, where the picturesque group of 
children are playing, and the young olive 
trees bloom, her crushed bone.s moulder, 
u^nurked by monumental stone, and un- 
recorded, save in the memory of some 
Albanian palikar. 

“ The grey hairs of her father were 
soon brought with sorrow to the grave ; 
and, as to her lover, — he was never 
heard of afterwards.” * • 

* * # * 

“ Now, my dear Gubbins, you have spun 
a good yarn. Stop 1 — it is a yarn from 
beginning to end. Do you recollect me ? 

»« S # # * my friend, who, in the 
name of good fortune, ever expected to 
seo you at loannina ?” • * 

* 

Most courteous reader, I presented to a 
person, deponing to be an AlbaniSa pali- 
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kar, two bottles of best Chian wine, and dual to whom I listened ; for ** can any 
received in return the above relation, on good come out of” such a “ Nazareth 
legitimateT principles of exchange^ not The honourable and learned Mr. G., how- 
doubting but that 1 should immortalise ever, has relieved my fears, by assuring 
myself, story, and palikar, by the inser- me, that he received his story from an AU 
tion of this account in the Lady’s Mnga- banian palikar. I offer it, therefore, with 
zine ! While thus indulging in fairy greater confidence to thee ; and should it 
visions of immortality, and laudatory no- aiford some interest, I shall be wellsatis- 
tices from the weekly papers, I uniortu- fied. And now, reader, farewell I May 
nately made the awkward discovery to your shadow never be less ! 
which I have already adverted ; namely, H. C. S. 

(hat Timothy Obadiah Gubhins, Esquire, Chambers^ LincMs Inn, 

late ofTrin. ColL Cainb., was the indivi- 
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CoL'KT Rojiert op Paris. Sir Walter 
Scott, 

We are happy to find that the public, 
instead of losing Sir W^alter Scott, a ca- 
lamity with which they were threatened 
last spring, are about to gain a new work 
from his pen. In order to secure the 
copyright, it is printed simultaneously in 
this country and in America; for that 
purpose, the proof-sheets are regularly 
transmitted across the Atlantic. An ex- 
tract from one of them has by some 
met' s found its way into the National 
Ga'. tte, a literary American paper, and 
has been reprinted in the Af/tcn<eum, from 
which we do not scruple to copy it for 
the entertainment of our fair readers, who 
should be informed that ISir Walter has 
not yet completed his Romance. 

Three very celebrated Roberts were 
engaged in the first crusade, the era of 
Sir Walter’s romance ; tlie gallant Robert 
of Normandy, great uncle to Richard 
Coeur de Lion, and who may be consi- 
dered in character as a first editioi^f 
that far-famed hero, saving that he ilton 
Jerusalem, which Richard never did; 
Robert, Count of Flanders, and Robert 
Guiscard ; whether one of these person- 
ages be Sir Walter’s hero we cannot de- 
termine; but the lir»t bears all the quali- 
fications on which Sir Walter deli^hteth 
to dwell, and wc trust will shine in his 
pages, if not as the nominal hero, (who is 
often but the peg on which the gr^t poet 
hangs his narrative,) as something far 
better — one of his noble dramatic por- 
traitures. Our extracts introduce us to 
Anna Comnena, a blue and a beauty of 
the twelfth century and an emperor’s 

VOl‘ IV, 


daughter to boot; nnd born when the 
Greek Imperialists were a rit h, peaceable, 
and well-behaved people. Anna and her 
fiither Alexius w'crc roused from their 
literary studies first by the invasion of, 
Robert Guiscard, the Norman Duke of * 
Calabria, who, with fifteen thousand men, 
defeated an army of a hundred and 
sixty thousand people whom the em- 
peror armed by way of defence; and 
then by the rabble-rout of the first cru- 
sade, who swarmed under the walls of 
Constantinople like still-increasing flights 
of locusts. It it impossible to imagine a 
quiet studious city, emperor, nnd princess 
more thoroughly annoyed than by such 
a visitation ; the more politely they de- 
meaned themselves, the more rude be- 
came their guests ; the more they soothed 
and coaxed, the more their visitants 
raged and roared. Can we wonder that 
Alexius used every possible means to 
ensure thetl* deiiarturc ; or that the fair 
Anna .yl^crated their ill behaviour 
throa|^pb|(JR pages of Greek ninnu- 
script wish to translate, and in 

^•warmer terms than would ajmear pleasing 
tathe curs of blue belles ot the present 
d^? Anna, supjiorted by her mother, 
felt n strong desire to be named her 
father’s successor in the empire ; but her 
ambitious Yfigaries were restrained by 
her spirited brother John, who, without 
using any further harshness in the case, 
recomntended his sister to confine herself 
to the bounds of a certain convent, where 
in due time she finished both her life and 
her fifteen books on the reign and actions 
of her father the Emperor Alexius 
nenus. Eight of these books were pub- 
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lished in Holland in 1610 , and the whole 
fifteen in 1670 , with a Latin version and 
historical notes by the learned Du Fresne. 
Anna Comnena has been accused of re- 
presenting her father in a better light 
than the Latin historians, who have al- 
most all described him as a treacherous 
and dishonest man ; but, as Vossius has 
observed, the Latin historians have spoken 
of a Greek emperor worse than he de- 
served ; and the Princess Anna has been 
more indulgent to the character of her 
father than the strict laws of history 
ought to permit. However the critics 
m!iy blame her partiality, and her turgid 
theatrical style, the historical books of the 
Princess Anna are great treasures, as they 
throw light on the manners and costume 
of that dark age ^ and thus afford more 
valuable information than can be ga- 
thered from the mere military history 
of any country, although correct in its 
detail. 

The Comneni were, after all, a noble 
line of princes, and produced some gallant 
warriors, as well as philosophic writers; 
nor were they of mushroom origin, like 
some emperors whom the elective fran- 
chise, exercised by the good people of 
Constantinople, often raised to the 
throne of the C«?sars. The father of 
Anna, Alexius Comnenus, was the son of 
a former emperor, Isaac, although not his 
immediate successor. The brother of 
Anna, Cal o- Johannes, or John the Hand- 
some, was, what is rather extraordinary 
for a man celebrated for his beauty, good 
for something, and kept Turks, Huns, and 
Tartars (he was not plagued by crusaders) 
fairly at bay ; winning many victories in 
the course of a rei^n of twenty-five years. 
He died of an accident that befel him in 
huntins, and left his crown to his son 
Manuel, who was fierce and but, 

according to the Latin histajMi^/r^r^d- 
fuUy treacherous ; for the €aSteriK||mph'e 
being again overrun with crusaders^'under 
the command of Conrad the Third, em- 
peror of Germany, and Roger, king^ of 
Sicily ; Manuel is accused of selling them 
fiour mixed with lime, with the evil intent 
of poisoninjj the armv of the cross ; for 
which the king of Sicily made war on him. 
Alack ! had King Roger ever lived in 
London, and had he been fed on bakers’ 
bread, he would have been thankful that 
the Cpnstantinopolitan mealmen, with 
the ^peror at their head, put nothing 
worse in his flour; but it seems the fierce 


Norman barbarian did not understand 
tricks upon travellers. The line of the 
Comneni reigned in Constantinople from 
the middle of the eleventh century to 
the beginning of the thirteenth. The Va- 
rangian battle-axe men, who were the 
life-guardsmen of the emperors, were 
supposed to be Saxon emigrants from the 
field of Hastings. The Emperor Alexius 
commenced his reign in 1081 , and died 
in 1118 . The family of Comneni were 
remarkable for tlieir personal beauty. 

The following is the extract to which 
we have alluded at the commencement 
of our notice : — 

This lecture carried the tutor and the pupil 
so far as to the bide-door, and thence in- 
ducted them into a species of antc-rooiu, from 
which Achilles led his Varangian forward, 
until a })3ir of fold! ng> doors, opening into 
what proved to be a principal apartment of 
the palace, exhibited to the rough-hewn na- 
tive of the north a sight equally new and 
surprising. 

It w aK an apartment of the Palace of the 
Bloquernal, dedicated to the special service 
of the beloved daughter of the Emperor 
Alexius, the Princess Anna Comnena, known 
to our times by her literary talents, which 
record the history of her father’s reign. She 
was seated, the queen and sovereign of a lite- 
rary circle, such as an imperial princess por- 
phyrogenita, or born in the sacred purple 
cbaml^r itself, could assemble in those days ; 
and a glance around will enable us to form 
an idea of her guests or companions. 

The literary Princess herself had the bright 
eye, straight features, and comely and pleas- 
ing manners, which all would have allowed 
to the Emperor’s daughter, even if she could 
not have l)cen, with severe truth, said to have 
possessed them. Sho was placed upon a 
small bench or sofa, the fair sex here not 
being permitted to recline, as was the fashion 
of the Roman ladies. A table before her 
w^>)oaded witli books, plants, herbs, and 
drawings. She sat on a slight elevation, and 
those who enjoyed the intimacy of Uie Prin- 
cess, or to whom she wished to speak in par- 
ticular, were allowed, during such sublime 
colloquy, to rest their knees on the little dais, 
or elevated place where her chair found its 
station, in a posture half standing half kneel- 
ing. Three other seats of different heights 
were placed on tlie dais, and under the same 
canopy of state which overshadowed that of 
the Princess Anna. 

The first, which strictly resembled her own 
chair in idzo and convenience, was once de- 
signed for her husband, Nieephorus Brien- 
nius. He was said to entertain or affect the 
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greatest respect for Ills- wife's eruditton, 
though the courtiers were of opinion he would 
have liked to absent himself from her evening 
parties more frequently than was particularly 
agreeable to the Princess Anna and her im- 
erial parents. Ibis was partly explained 
y the private tattle of the <H)urt, which 
averred that the Princess Anna Comnena 
had been more beautiful when she was less 
learned ; and that, though still a line woman, 
she had somewhat lost the charms of her 
person, as she became enriched in her mind. 

To atone for the lowly fashion of the seat 
of Nicephorus Briennius, it was placed as 
near to his princess as it could possibly be 
edged by the ushers, so that she might not 
lose one look of her handsome spouse, nor 
he tlic least particle of wisdom which might 
drop from the lips of his erudite consort. 

Two other seats of honour, or rather 
thrones, — for they had footstools placed for 
the support of the feet, rests for the arms, and 
embroidered pillows for the comfort of the 
back, not to mention the glories of the out- 
spreading canopy, - - were destined for the 
imperial couple, who frequently attended 
their daughter's studies, w'liicli she prosecuted 
in public in the way wc have intimated* On 
such occasions the Empress Irene enjoyed 
the triumph peculiar to the mother of an 
accomplislied daughter ; while Alexius, as it 
might happen, sometimes listened with com- 
placence to the rehearsal of his own exploits 
in tlie inflated language of the princess, and 
Si- jtimes mildly nodded over her dialogues 
upon tile mysteries of philosophy with the 
patriarch Zosimus and other sages. 

All these four distinguished seats, for the 
persons of the imperial family, were occupied 
at the moment which wc have described, 
excepting that w'hich ought to have been 
filled by Nicephorus Briennius, the husband 
of the fair Anna Comnena. To his negli- 
gence and absence was pei'haps owing tlie 
angry spot on the brow of his fair bride. 
Beside her on the platform were two white- 
robed nymphs of her household; f^’^olc 
slaves, in a word, who reposed thetnsel!l||p on 
their knees on cusliions, when tlieir assist- 
ance was not wanted as a species of living ‘ 
book-desks, to support and extend the parch- 
ment rolls, in which the princess recorded 
lier own wisdom, or from which she quoted 
that of others. One of tliese young middens, 
called Astarte, was so distinguished as a cali- 
grapher, or beautiful writer of various alpha- 
bets and languages, that she narrowly escaped 
being sent as a present to the Caliph (who 
could neither read nor write), at a time when 
it was necessary to bribe him into peace. 
Violanto, usually called the Muse, the other 
attendant of tlio princess, a mistress of the 
vocal luiil ^instrumental art of music, was 
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actually sent in a compliment to soothe the 
temper of Robert Ouiscord, tlie archduke 
of Apulia, who, being aged and stone-deaf, 
and the girl under tea years old at the time, 
returned tJie valued present to the imperial 
donor, and, with the selfishness which was 
one of that wily Norman's characteristics, 
desired to have some one sent him who could 
contribute to liis pleasure, instead of a twang- 
ling, squalling infant. 

Beneath these elevated scats tlicrc sate, or 
reposed on the floor of tlie hall, such favour- 
ites as were admitted. The Patriarch Zosi- 
mus, and one or tw'o old men, were permitted 
the use of certain lowly stools, which were 
the only seats prepared for the learned mem- 
bers of the princess's evening parties, as they 
would have been called in our days. As for 
the younger magnates, the honour of being 
permitted to join the imperial conversation 
was expected to render them far superior to 
the paltry accommodation of a joint-stool. 
Five or six courtiers, of diflcrent dress and 
ages, might compose the party, who either 
stood or relieved their posture by kneeling 
along the verge of an adorned fountain, whiclt 
shed a mist of such very small rain as to dis- 
pel almost insensibly, cooling tlie fragrant 
breeze whicii breathed from the flowers and 
shrubs, that were so disposed as to send a 
waste of sweets around. One goodly old 
man, named Michael Agclastcs, big, burly, 
and dressed like an ancient cynic philosopher, 
w'as distinguished by assuming, in a great 
measure, the ragged garb and mad bearing 
of Uie stoic, and by his inflexible practice of 
Uie strictest ceremonies exigible by tlie im- 
perial family. lie was known by an affect- 
ation of cynical principle and language, and 
of republican philosophy, strangely contri^- 
dicted by his practical deference to the great. 
It was wonderful how long this man, m>w 
sixty years old and upwards, disdained to 
avail himself of the accustomed privilege of 
loaning or supporting his limbs, and wdtji 
what regularity he maintained eitlier the 
standingajyure or that of absolute kneeling ; 
b^ ttojplp^as so much lus usual attitude, 
tpLt ^acquii^ among his court friends tl>e 
nam^^of Elephantos, or the Elephant, be- 
cause the ancients had an idea that the balf- 
raasoning animal, as it is called, lias joints 
incapable of kneeling down. 

** Yet I have seen them kneel when I was 
in the country of the Gymnosopliist^,” said 
a person present on the evening of Herc- 
ward's introduction. 

« To take up his master on lus shoulders? 
so will ours,” said the patriarch ^osimus, 
with the slight sneer which was the nearest 
advance to a sarcasm that the etiquette of the 
Greek court permitted ; for on all m^^inary 
occasions it would not have thie 
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presence more surely^ literally to have drawn 
a poniard, than to exchange a repartee in the 
imperial circle. Even the sarcasm, such as 
it was, would have been thought censurable 
by that ceremonious court in any but the 
patriarch, to whose high rank some licence 
was allowed. 

Just as he had thus far oflendcd decorum, 
Achilles Tatius and his soldier, Hcrew«U‘d, 
entered the apartment. The former bore 
himself with even more tlian a usual degree 
of courtliness, as even to set his own good, 
breeding olf by a comparison with the inex- 
pert bearing of his follower ; while, never- 
theless, he had a secret pride in cxliibiting, 
as one under his own immediate and distinct 
command, n man whom he was accustomed 
to consider as one of the finest soldiers in the 
array of Alexius, whether appearance or 
reality were to be considered. 

Some astonishment followed the abrupt 
entrance of the new' comers. Achilles in- 
deed glided into the presence with the easy 
and quiet extremity of respect which inti- 
mated his habitude in these regions; but 
,,Hereward started on his entrance, and per- 
ceiving himself in company of the court, 
hastily strove to remedy liis disorder, llis 
commander, throwing round a scarce visible 
shrug of apology, made then u confidential 
and monitory sign to llcrcward to mind his 
conduct. What he meant was, that he should 
dofT his helmet, and fall prostrate on tlie 
ground. But tlie Anglo-Saxon, iiiiacciis- 
tomed to interpret obscure inferences, natu- 
rally thought of his military duties, and 
advanced in front of the emperor, as when 
he rendered his military homage. He made 
reverence with his knee, half touched his cap, 
and tlien, recovering and shouldering his axe, 
stood in advance of the imperial chair, as if 
on duty as a sentinel. 

A gentle smile of surprise went round the 
circle as they gazed on the manly appearance, 
and somewhat unceremonious but martial 
deportment, of the northern soldier. The 
various spectators around consumed the Em- 
peror's face, not knowing wheth^'tln^ v^'e 
to take tlie intntsive manner of the>^aran- 
gian’s entrance as matter of ill-breeding, and 
manifest their horror, or whetlier they ought 
rather to consider the bearing of the life- 
guardsman as indicating blunt and manly 
zeal, and therefore to be received with ap- 
plause. 

It was some little time ere tlie Emjreror 
recovered himself sufficiently to strike a 
key-note, as was usual upon such occasions. 
Alexius Commenus had been wrapt for a 
moment into some species of slumber, or at 
least absence of mind. Out of this he had 
been startled by the sudden appearance of 
the Varangian ; for though he was accus- 


tomed to commit the outer guards of tlie 
palace to this trusty corps, yet the deform^ 
blacks, whom we have mentioned, and who 
sometimes rose to be ministers of state and 
commanders of armies, were, on all ordinary 
occasions, intrusted with the guard of the 
interior of the palace. Alexius, therefore, 
awakened from his slumber, and the military 
phrase of liis daughter still ringing in his 
cars as she was reading a description from 
the great historical work, in which she had 
detailed the conllicts of his reign, felt some- 
what unprepared for the entrance and mili- 
tary deportment of one of the Saxon guard, 
witli whom he w'as accustomed to associate, 
in general, scenes of blows, danger, and 
death. 

After a troubled glance around, his look 
rested on Acliilles Tatius. “ Why here,” he 
said, “ trusty follower ? why this soldier here 
at this time of night? ” Here, of course, was 
the moment fur modelling the visages, re^is ad 
exempluni; but, ere the Patriarch could frame 
his countenance into devout apprehension of 
danger, Achilles Tatius had spoken a word 
or two, which reminded Alexius’s memory 
that tlie soldier had been brought there by his 
own special orders. ** Ob, ay ! true, good 
fellows,*’ said he, smoothing his troubled 
brow : we had forgot that passage among 
the cares of state.** He then spoke to the 
Varangian with a countenance more frank, 
and a heartier accent, than he used to his 
courtiers; for, to adc'^potic monarch, aftiith- 
ful life-guardsman is a person of confidence, 
while an officer of high rank is always in 
some degree a subject of distrust. — “ Ha ! ** 
said he, ** our worthy Anglo- Dane, how 
fares lie ? ** This unceremonious salutation 
surprised all but him to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Here ward answered, accompany- 

ing his words with a military obeisance wluch 
partook of heartiness rather than reverence, 
with a loud unsubdued voice, which startled 
the presence still more that the language was 
Saxon, which these foreigners always use, 
“ fTaes had, ITaisar mirrigund machtigh ! 
thabtis, Be of good health, stout and , mighty 
Emperor. The Emperor, with a smile of 
intelligence, to show he could speak to his 
guards in their own foreign language, re- 
plied, by the well-known counter-signal — 

Dxinkhaeir' 

Immediately a page brought a silver gob- 
let of wine. The emperor put his lips to it, 
though he scarce tasted the liquor ; then com- 
manded it to be lianded to Hereward, and 
bade the soldier drink. The Saxon did not 
w'ait till he was desired a second time, but 
took otf the contents without hesitation. A 
gentle smile, decorous as the presence re- 
quired, pass^ over the assembly, at a feat 
which, though by no means wonderful in a 
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hyperborean, seenieil prodigious in tlie csti« 
mation of the moderate Greeks. Alexius 
himself laughed more loudly tlian his cour- 
tiers thought might be becoming on their 
part ; and mustering what few words of Va- 
rangian he possessed, which he eked out with 
Greek, demanded of his life-guardsman 
“ Well, my bold Briton, or Edward, as men 
call thcc, dost thou know the flavour of that 
wine ? ” 

** Yes,” answered the Varangian, without 
change of countenance ; “ 1 tasted it once 
before at Laodicea ■ ■ ” 

Here his officer, Achilles Tati us, became 
sensible that his soldier approached delicate 
ground ; and in vain endeavoured to gain 
his attention, in order that he might furtively 
convey to him a hint to be silent, or at least 
take heed what he said in such a presence. 
Blit the soldier, who, with proper military 
observance, continued to have his eye and 
attention fixed on the emperor, as the prince 
whom he was bound to answer or to serve, 
saw none of the hints which Achilles at length 
suffered to become so broad, that Zosimus 
and the Proto-spathairc exchanged expressive 
glances, as calling on each other to notice the 
by-play of the leader of the Varangians. 

In tlie mean while, the dialogue betw6en 
the emperor and his soldier continued : — > 
“ How,’* said Alexius, “ did this draught 
rejish, compared w'ith tiic former?** 

' There is fairer company lierc, my liege, 
th: • that of the Arabian archers,'* answered 
Herewt-ird, with a look and bow instinctive 
of good breeding : “ ncvertliless, there lacks 
tlie flavour which the heat of the sun, the 
dust of the combat, with the fatigue of wield- 
ing such a weapon as this (advancing his axe), 
for eight hours together, give to a cup of rare 
wine." 

“ Another deficiency there might be,** said 
Agelastes the Elephant, of whom we have 
already spoken, “provided I am pardoned 
hinting at it,’* lie added, with a look to the 
throne, — “ it might lie the smaller siae of 
the cup compared with that at Laodiedt.** 

“ By Taranis, you say true ! ’* answered 
the life-guardsman : “at Laodicea I used 
my helmet.” 

“ Let us sec the cups compared together, 
good friend,” said Agelastes, continuing his 
raillery, “ that we may be sure thou hast not 
swallowed the present goblet; for I thought, 
from the manner of the draught, there was a 
chance of its going dowm with its contents,** 

“ There are some tilings which I do not 
easily swallow,” answered the Varangian, in 
a calm and indifferent tone ; “ but tlicy must 
come from a younger and more active man 
than you.** 

The company again smiled to each other, 
as if to hint that the philosoplier, though also 


parcel wit by profession, had the worst of tho 
encounter. 

The Emperor at tlie same time interfered 
— “ Nor did I send for thee hither, good 
fellow, to be baited by idle taunts.'* 

Here Agelastes shrunk back in the circle, 
as a lioiind that has been rebuked by tlie 
huntsman for babbling; and the Princess 
Anna Comnena, who had indicated by her 
fair features a certain degree of impatience, 
at length spoke — “ Will it then please you, 
my imperial and much-beloved father, to 
inform those blessed with admission to the 
Muses* temple, for wliat it is tliat you have 
ordered this soldier to be this night admitted 
to a place so far above his rank in life ? Per- 
mit me to say, we ought not to waste, in fri- 
volous and silly jests, the time which is sacred 
to the welfare of the empire, as every moment 
of your leisure must he.” 

** Our daughter speaks wisely,** said the 
Empress Irene, who, like most mothers who 
do not possess much talent themselves, and 
are not very capable of estimating it in others, 
was, nevertheless, a great admirer of her 
favourite daughter’s accomplishments, and 
ready to draw them out on nil occasions. 
“ Permit me to remark, that in this divine 
and selected palace of the Muses, dedicated 
to the studies of our well-beloved and highly- 
gifled daughter, whose pen will preserve your 
reputation, our most im}>erial husband, till 
the desolation of the universe, and w'hicli 
enlivens and delights this society, the very 
flower of the wits of our sublime court ; — 
permit me to say, tliat wa have, merely by 
admitting a single life-guardsman, given our 
conversiition the character of that which dis- 
tinguishes a barrack." 

Now the Emperor Alexius Comnenus bad 
the same feeling with many an honest man in 
ordinary life when his wife begins a long 
oration, especially as the Empress Irene did 
not always retain the observance consistent 
with his an^ul rule and right supremacy, al- 
though es|Sdally severe in exacting it from 
aH others, in reference to her lord. There- 
fore, though he had felt some pleasure in 
gaining a short release from the monotonous 
recitation of the princess’s history, he now 
saw the necessity of resuming it, or of listen- 
ing to the matrimonial eloquence of the em- 
press. He sighed, therefore, as hd said, ** I 
crave your pardon, good our imperial spouse, 
and our daughter bom in the purple cham- 
ber. I remember me, our most amiable and 
accomplished daughter, that last night you 
wished to know the particulars of the battle 
of I.iaodicea, with tlic heathenish Arabs, 
w'hom heaven confound! And for certain 
considerations which moved ourselves to 
add other enquiries to our own recollection, 
Achilles Tatius, our most trusty follower, 
R 3 
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was commissioned to introduce into this 
place one of those soldiers under his com- 
mand, being such a one whose courage and 
presence of mind could best enable him to 
remark what passed around liim on that re- 
markable and bloody day. And this 1 suppose 
to be the man brought to us for that pur- 
pose.’* 

“ If I am permitted to speak, and live,** 
answered the Follower, « your imperial higli- 
ness, with those divine princesses, whose 
name is to us as those of blessed saints, have 
in your presence the flower of my Anglo- 
Danes, or whatsoever un baptized name is 
given to my soldiers. He is, as 1 may say, a 
barbarian of barbarians; for, although in 
birtli and breeding unfit to soil with his feet 
the carpet of this precinct of accomplishment 
and eloquence, he is so brave — so trusty — 
so devotedly attached — and so unhesitat- 
ingly zealous, that *' — 

“ F.nougb, good Follower,” said the Em- 
peror ; “ let us only know that he is cool and 
observant, not confused and fluttered during 
close battle, as we have sometimes observed 
ill you and other great commanders — and, 
to speak truth, have even felt in our imperial 
self on extraordinary occasions : which differ- 
ence in man*s constitution is not owing to 
any inferiority of courage, but, in us, to a 
certain consciousness of the itnportancc of 
our own safety to the welfare of the whole, 
and to a feeling of the number of duties which 
at once devolve on us. Speak then, and 
speak quickly, Tatius ; for ] discern that our 
dearest consort, and our thrice-fortiinatc 
daughter, born in the imperial chamber of 
purple, seem to wax somewhat impatient.” 

“ Hereward,” answered Tatius, is as 
composed and observant in battle as another 
ill a festive dance. Tlie dust of war is the 
breath of his nostrils ; and he will prove his 
worth in combat against any four others 
(Varangians excepted) who shall term them- 
selves your Imperial Highness's bravest ser- 
vants.” . . 

“ Follower,” said the Emperor^ with a dis- 
pleased look and tone, “ instead of instruct- 
ing these poor ignorant barbarians in the rules 
and civilisation of our enlightened empire, 
you foster, by such boastful words, the idle 
pride and fury of their temper, which hurries 
them into brawls with the legions of other 
foreign countries, and even breeds quarrels 
among themselves,” 

“ If my mouth may be opened in the way 
of most humble excuse,” aaid the Follower, 

1 would presume to reply, that I but an 
hour hence talked with this poor ignorant 
Anglo-Dane, on the paternal care with which 
the Imperial Majesty of Greece regards the 
preservation of that concord which unites the 
followers of his standard, and how desirous 


he is to promote that harmony, more espe- 
cially amongst the various nations who have 
the happiness to serve you, in spite of the 
blood-thirsty quarrels of the P'ranks, and other 
northern men, who arc never free from civil 
broil. 1 think the poor youth's undersUmd- 
ing can bear witness to thus much in my be- 
lialf.** He then looked towards Hereward, 
who gravely inclined his head in token of 
assent to wiiat his captain said. His excuse 
thus ratified, Achillesprocceded in his apology 
more firmly. What I have said even now 
was spoken without consideration; for, in- 
stead of pretending that this Hereward would 
face four of your Imperial Highness's ser- 
vants, I ought to have said, that he was will- 
ing to defy six of your Imperial Majesty's 
most deadly enemicn, and permit tJicm to 
cliooso every circumstance of time, arms, and 
place of combat.” 

That hath a better sound,** said the Em- 
peror ; ** and, in truth, for the information of 
my dearest daughter, who piously has under- 
taken to record the things which I have been 
the blessed means of doing for the empire, I 
earnestly wish that she should remember, 
that though the sword of Alexius hath not 
slept in its sheatli, yet he hath never sought 
his own aggrandisement of fame at the price 
of bloodshed among his subjects.*' 

“ I trust,” said Anna Comnena, “ that in 
my humble sketch of tlie life of the princely 
sire from whom I deri\e my existence, I have 
not forgotten to notice his love of peace and 
care for the lives of his soldiery, and abhor- 
rence of the bloody manners of the heretic 
P'ranks, as one of liis most distinguishing 
characteristics. *’ 

Assuming then an attitude more com- 
manding, as one who was about to claim the 
attention of the company, the Princess in- 
clined her head gently around to the audience, 
and taking a roll of parchment from tlie fair 
amanuensis, which she had, in a most beauti- 
ful handwriting, engrossed to her mistress's 
dictation, Anna Comnena prepared to read 
its contents. 

At this moment the eyes of the Princess 
rested for an instant on the barbarian Here- 
ward, to whom she designed this greeting:— 
<< Valiant barbarian, of whom my fancy re- 
calls some memory, as if in a dream, thou 
art now to hear a work, which, if the author 
be put into comparison with the subject, 
might be likened to a portrait of Alexander, 
in executing which soiiie inferior dauber has 
usurped the pencil of Apelles; but which 
essay, however it may appear unworthy of 
the subject in the eyes of many, must yet 
command some envy in those who candidly 
consider its contents, and the difficulty of 
portraying the great personage concerning 
whom it is written. Still, I pray thee, givo-< 
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thmc attention to what I have now to read, 
since this account of the battle of Laodicea, 
the details thereof being jniiicipally derived 
from his Imperial Highness, my excellent 
father, from the altogether valiant Pruto- 
spathaire, his invincible general, together 
with Achilles Tatius, the fiuthfiil Follower 
of our victorious Emperor, may. nevertheless 
be ill some circumstances inaccurate. For 
it is to be thought that tlie high offices of 
those great commanders retained them at a 
distance from some particularly active parts 
of the fray, in order tliat they might have 
more cool and accurate opportunity to form 
a judgment upon the whole, and transmit 
their orders, without being disturbed by any 
thoughts of personal safety. Even so, brave 
barbarian, in the art of embroidery (marvel 
not that we arc a proficient in that mechani- 
cal process, since it is patronised hy Minerva, 
whose studies we aflect to follow} we reserve 
to ourselves tlic superintendence of the entire 
wel), and commit to our maidens and others 
the execution of particular parts. Thus, in 
tlie same manner, thou valiant Varangian, 
being engaged in tlie very thickest of the 
affray before Laodicca, mayst point out to us, 
the unworthy historian of so renowned a war, 
those chances which befell where miin fought 
hand to hand, and where the fate of war was 
decided by tlie edge of the sword. There- 
fore dread not, thou bravest of the axc-men 
to horn w€| owe that victory, and so many 
oth , to correct any mistake or misappre- 
hension 'which we may have been led into 
concerning tlie details of that glorious 
event.” 

“ Madame,” said the Varangian, ** I shall 
attend with diligence to what your Highness 
may be pleased to read to me ; although, as 
to presuming to blame the history of a prin- 
cess born in the purple, far be such a pre- 
sumption from me; still less would it be- 
come a barbaric Varangian to pass a judg- 
ment on the military conduct of the Emperor 
by whom he is liberally paid, or of the com- 
mander by whom he is well treated. Before 
an action, if our advice Is required, it is ever 
faithfully tendered; but, according to my 
rough wit, our censure after the field is fought 
w'ould be more invidious than useful . Touch- 
ing the Pruto-spathaire, if it be the duty of 
a general to absent himself from close action, 

1 can safely say, or swear, were it necessary, 
that tlie invincible commander was never 
seen by me within a javelin's cast of aught 
that looked like danger.” 

This speech, boldly and bluntly delivered, 
had a general effect on the company present. 
The Emperor himself, and Achilles Tatius, 
looked like men who had got off from a 
danger better than they expected. The 
Froto-spathaire laboured to conceal a move- 


ment of resentment. Agelastes whispered 
to the Patriarch, near whom he was placed, 
“ The northern battle-axe locks neither point 
nor edge,” 

** Hush ! ” said Zosimus, << let us hear 
how tliis is to end ; tlie princess is about to 
speak.** 

The voice of the northern soldier, though 
modified by findings of respect to the em- 
peror, and even attachment to his captain, 
had more of a tone of blunt sincerity, never- 
theless, than was usually heard by tlie sacred 
echoes of (he imperial palace ; and though 
the I’rinccss Anna Coinnena began to think 
that she had invoked tlie opinion of a severe 
judge, she wsL'i sensible, at the same time, by 
the deference of his inannei*, that Ids respect 
w'as of a character more real, and his ap- 
plause, should she gain it, would prove more 
truly flattering than the gilded assent of the 
whole court of her father. She gazed witli 
some surprise and attention on Here ward, 
already described as a very handsome young 
man, and felt the natural desire to please, 
whicli is easily created in the mind towards 
a fine iierson of the other sex. His .attitude* 
was easy and bold, but neither clownish nor 
uncoiirily. His title of a barbarian placed 
him at once free from the forms of civilised 
life and the rules of artificial politeness. But 
his character for valour, and the noble sclf- 
confidcncc of his bearing, gave him a deeper 
interest than would have been acquired by a 
more studied ami anxious tuldrcss, or an ex- 
cess of reverential awe. 

In short, the Princess Anna Comnena, 
high ill rank as she was, and bom in the im- 
perial purple, which she herself deemed the 
first of all attributes, felt herself, neverthe- 
less, ill preparing to resume the recitation of 
her history, more anxious to obtain the ap- 
probation of this rude soldier than that of all 
the rest of the courteous audience. She knew 
them well, it is true, and felt nowise solicit- 
ous about the applause which the daughter 
of the emperor was sure to receive witli full 
hands froin 'tbosc of the Grecian court to 
whom she might choose to commiinicato the 
productions of her father's daughter. But 
she had now a judge of a new character, 
whose applause, if bestowed, must have some- 
thing in it intrinsically real, since it could 
only be obtained by affecting his head or bis 
heart. 

It was, perhaps, under the influence of 
these feelings that the princess was somewhat 
longer than usual in finding out the passage 
ill the roll of history at which she purposed 
t6 commence. It was also noticed, that she 
began her recitation with a diffidence and 
embarrassment surprising to the noble hear- 
ers, who had often seen tier in full possession 
of her presence of mind before what they 
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conceived a more distinguished and even 
more critical audience. 

Ncitlicr were the circumstances of the Va- 
rangian such as rendered the scene indiffer- 
ent to him. Anna Comnena liad indeed at- 
tained her fifth ]ustre> and that is a period 
after which Grecian beauty is understood to 
commence its decline. How long she bad 
passed that critical period, was a secret to all 
but the trusted ward-women of Uie purple 
chamber. Enough, that it was affirmed by 
the popular tongue, and seemed to be at- 
tested by that bent towards philosophy and 
literature which is not supposed to be conge- 
nial to beauty in its earlier buds, to amount 
to one or two years more. She might be seven- 
and-twenty. 

Still Anna Comnena was, or had very 
lately been, a beauty of the first rank, and 
must be supposed to iiave still retained charms 
to captivate a barbarian of the North ; if, in- 
deed, he himself was not careful to maintain 
a heedful recollection of tlie immeasurable 
distance between them. Indeed, even this 
recollection might hardly have saved Hcre- 
"ward from the charms of this enchantress, 
bold, free-born, and fearless as he was ; for, 
during that time of strange revolutions, there 
were many instances of successful generals 
sharing the couch of irai>erial princesses, 
whom, perhaps, they had themselves rendered 
widows, in order to make way for their own 
pretensions. But besides the influence of 
other recollections, which the reader may 
learn hereafter, Hereward, though flattered 
by the unusual degree of attention which the 
princess bestowed upon liiin, saw in her only 
the daughter of his emperor and adopted 
liege lord, and the wife of a noble prince, 
whom reason and duty alike forbade liim to 
think of in any other light. 

It was after one or two preliminary efforts 
that the Princess Anna began her reading, 
with an uncertain voice, which gained strength 
and fortitude as she proceeded witli the fbl- 
lowing passage from a well-known part of 
her history of Alexius Comnetiiis, but which 
unfortunately has not been rc-publishcd in 
the Byzantine historians. The narrative can- 
not, therefore, be otherwise than acceptable 
to the antiquarian reader ; and the author 
hopes to receive the thanks of the learned 
world for the recovery of a curious fragment, 
which, without bis exertions, must probably 
have passed to the gulf of total oblivion. 


Family avd Paeochml Sermonsi, JBy 
the Rev. Willmm Shepherd^ of Trinitp 
College^ Vanibridgey and Curate of 
CbeMington, Author of Sermons on 


Baptism,” and “ Liturgical Consider- 
ations.” S. Maunder. 

A SPIRIT of true Christian meekness 
and simplicity pervades these discourses. 
The language is clear, comprehensive, 
and at the same time attractive to the 
ear. We can recommend them to be 
read aloud when families meet together, 
for the purpose of concluding the Sab- 
bath with prayer; and as children and 
servants usually join in family worship, it 
is desirable that on those occasions dis- 
courses should be read which arc not too 
abstruse for their cajiacities. In this col- 
lection may be found several excellent 
sermons on the high fcativals of the 
church of England; amongst these, one 
on Advent, called “ the Joyful Message,” 
deserves much commendation, as also 
those on Lent and Good Friday. 

Mr. Shepherd is a true son of the 
church of England, and preaches the 
same doctrine inculcated by its earlier 
luminaries, — the doctrine of Hooker, 
Barrow, Usher, and Taylor. We hope, 
in this instance, that no reviewer will 
take him for any other person than the 
Rev. William She])hcrd, a church of 
England clerg)man. Not Jong since a 
Sunday paper, famous for blundering, 
mistook him for a dissenting minister of 
the name of Shepherd, who lives at 
Liverpool, and sometimes interferes in 
politics, whereupon the Sunday critic 
flew at a harmless look, edited by the 
Rev. W. Shepherd, and bellowed and 
butted with blind fury, finally covering it 
with mud and dirt, although he confessed 
that lie founil nothing objectionable but 
the title. The shrewd dissenter must 
have smiled sarcastically to see a minister 
of the church he hates undergoing a 
literary martyrdom as his proxy, and that 
from a professed church champion. Re- 
viewers, reviewers, read the books ye 
criticise 1 It may be an irksome duty to 
read ail, but remember, it is one that ye 
have voluntarily undertaken ! 

A Key to the Familiar German Ex- 
ercises. Bp JV*. Be^napSf Professor of 
the German Language and Literature 
in King's College^ London. Treuttel, 
Wuriz, and Co. 

In a former number we noticed, in fa- 
vourable terms, M. Beriiay’s “ German 
Grammar,” and “ Familiar German Ex- 
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erciscs.** All who are in possession of 
those works will, of course, make it a 
point to obtain “ The Key,” which the 
professor has just published. The utility 
of such a work, particularly to those who 
have not the advantage of a master, is 
obvious: it is, besides, very neatly printed, 
and moderate in pclce. 


On Distortions of the Spine ; with a 

J EW 11j::M;\]IKS ON DEFORMITIES OF THE 

Legs. Lionel J. Beale ^ Esq. 

Mr. Beale says, in his preface, that this 
tract “is to elicit from others, criticisms 
and 0[)inions, in order that he may have 
his own opinions either strengthened or 
inodiRcd by the experience of others.” 
He concludes his prefatory remarks in 
these important words : — 

Wiih regard to lateral curvature of 
the spine, which is now so common, and 
which almost entirely results from inisrnun- 
agement duiing the period of growth, there is 
no subject which merits more serious atteii< 
tion, not only as concerns the beiiuty of the 
female form, but the continued, though 
oAen triding, ill health which constantly at- 
tends a deviation of the vertebral column.'* 

The following passage is so important, 
that we seize upon it as a beginning; and 
yct^ iiiportunt as it is, we have some 
reason tor thinking the truism involved in 
it has been almost wholly overlooked by 
the public : — 

** The spinal brain must be in some degree 
extended or compressed by tlie slightest devi- 
ation of the vertebral column, or the nerves, 
as they issue between the vertebrae, must be 
similarly circumstanced ; and according to 
the situation of the spinal affection, different 
functions will be deranged," &c. 

We are too apt to regard a deviation 
from the upright position of the spine, as 
a matter of regret, on the score of per- 
sonal appearance only ; and to care little 
about It when as light deformity can be 
concealed by dress. In the warnings which 
it contdns against such notions as these, 
the pamphlet before us is particularly 
valuable. 

If," adds Uic author, in continuing the 
above-quoted paragraph, ** the primary curv- 
ature occur in the upper dorsal region, the 
respiratory organs are principally affected. If 
the lower dorsal or lumbar region is the seat 
of disease, we have derangement of the 
functions of digestion,” Ac. 

Wc^c far from recommending to our 
readers, that is, to the public, or the ladies 


more particularly, the perusal of medical 
works, which set forth various nostrums, 
to heal various diseases; and thus fill 
their heads with the contemplation of n 
thousand iinamtiary disorders ; but we do 
most earnestly invite their attention to 
this work on deformities. To those who, 
themselves are sufferers, also to heads of 
famiUes, and particularly heads of schools, 
the perusal would afford much benefit ; 
and many of our younger female readers, 
too, would uo well to inform themselves 
of the hazard which they incur, and the 
dcfonnlties of which they lav the certain 
foundation, by the foolish,and,considering 
the dreadful consequences, vve had almost 
said the wicked, practice of what is tech- 
nically called tight-lacing. 

** From a variety of causes,*’ says the 
author, “ lateral curvature of tiie spine has of 
late years become so common, that there is 
hardly a fainily in the middle or upper ranks 
of society in this country, which has nut one 
or more of its members so afflicted ; indeed,^ 
so generally have these causes operated, that 
dierc are very few females in these classes of 
society who are totally exempt from somo 
slight degree of spinal curvature, or weakness. 
A small degree of curvature exists in numer- 
ous instances without being suspected; and 
many of the nervous, hysterical, and other 
anomalous affections met with in practice, 
have their cause in some slight deviation of 
the hones composing the spine.** 

It is not our intention to enter upon the 
supposed causes of curvature arising from a 
primarily diseased state of the parts ; our 
object here is to censure customs which 
arc destructive of health, ns well as to warn 
the unwary. Under these heads wc se- 
lect — 

1. The long-continued opebation 

OF PECULIAR ATTITUDES. 

2. Tight lacino, &c. 

Upon the first, it will be well for 
sufferers to remember the words of the 
writer — 

** The production of the mischief has been 
the work of time, and almost as long a period 
will be necessary for its removal.” 

And further on — 

“ Many chronic diseases are rendered in- 
curable by the false expectations of patients 
to see tliem speedily removed, and such per- 
sons run the gauntlet of all the physicians, 
surgeons, and empirics of this town, without 
allowing any one of tliem time to €0*001 a 
change in the disease. 

** 1 had seen,” he adds, ** in connection 
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witli lateral curvature, liurried respiration, 
sliort cough, palpitation, hysterics, with a host 
of other nervous derangements, all yielding 
readily to proper treatment of the spine, and 
improvement of the general health.” This 
treatment in incipient cases has been, “ regu- 
lation to diet j tonics, especially quinine, some- 
times steel ; recumbent posture, alternated 
with exercise of the spine; sponging; shower 
bath ; partial exercises of the muscles of the 
back by means of the weight and pulley, with 
the cord attached to the licad, which practice 
hos been found bcncncial.*' 

The author discusses the opinions of 
the celebrated Mr, Bell with regard to 
the part of the vertebral column in which 
curvature first takes place, and the oosi- 
tion in which the patient then is. Wc 
leave the question at issue. “ But,” says 
Mr. Beale, “ whether in the stantling or 
sitting posture, there is weakness.” This 
assertion appears, and really is, both true 
and false: true where there is no con- 
straint, but in our judgment false where 
*stays and other unnatural restraints have 
been used. When there is no violence, 
we fully agree with Mr. Beale that the 
cause is weakness^ and he thereupon gives 
a very proper and practical illustmtion : — 
The party,” he says, “ makes an oflbrt 
to sit erect ; in a few moments the edbrt re- 
laxes, and the spine yields, the trunk sensibly 
sinking, the chest becoming flatted, and the 
back arched. When this degree of weakness 
exists, the spine is never safe, it is sure to 
yield in some direction ; and tlie early inflec- 
tion begets a long train of nervous, thoracic, 
and other disturbances. In such cases, whe- 
ther curvature be discoverable or not, I en- 
join the parties,” continues the author em- 
phatically, ** to take refuge in the recumbent 
posture, whenever they feel that they cannot 
support themselves, alternating this as much 
as possible with active exercise. So long as 
the dorsal muscles are in action, the mischief 
cannot advance, and restoration of power to 
these muscles, by local and constitutional 
incan$, is the only effectual cure. As long 
as the weakness continues, there is no security 
save in avoiding the sitting posture whenever 
the trunk cannot be fully supported. I have 
found,” he adds, “ a great advantage in tliis 
respect in dispensing with the * board,’ as it 
is termed, and converting a common sofa 
into an inclined plane.” 

Indeed, we know not a greater alv 
surdity than the general and indiscriminate 
use of the back-board, as applied in 
schools; the same may be observed of the 
narrow-seated high-lmcked chairs. To 
the former we might not much object 


were the ends or extremities of the board, 
placed upon rests, in which case support 
and relief would frequently be afforded 
to the spine. 

A common carpenter, Mr. Beale re- 
marks, can easily convert a sofa into an 
inclined plane. 

** A plane raised to s^ven or eight inches 
at one end, and terminating in a point, being 
slipped under a cushion, this arrangeineiic 
excites no observation, a consideration of 
some moment where feelings are sensitive ; it 
is always at hand, and will he used freely, 
when the formality and display of lying down 
on the board would l>c repulsive. From the 
sensible relief aflbrded, it becomes the fa- 
vourite repose ; and no time being enjoined, 
the parties lie down and exercise alternately, 
precisely as the most accurate judgment would 
direct. Sometimes there is a prejudice to 
encounter, especially in schools. The young 
lady is accused of neglecting her * carriage. * 
Under remonstrance, perhaps reproof, she 
can draw herself up, and the power of doing 
so being thus demonstrated, obstinacy is im- 
puted, the total inability to sustain the forced 
elfort being wholly overlooked. Tii th’s way 
much injustice is practised against those 
weakly creatures, much injury intlictcd.” 

On the long-continued operation of 
the same attitude, — 

** Witness,” says tlie author, “ the hacks 
of clerks, artists, &c., who for many hours 
ever)' day maintain such a position that the 
right shoulder is elevated, while the left is 
depressed, and the spine in some of these 
persons becomes permanently bent.” 

Wc think wo have traced a cause of 
curvature which has hitherto escaped at- 
tention. In large families, for the sake 
of regularity, each member not unfre- 
quently occupies a seat in one particular 
quarter of the room in preference to 
every other; this practice, we believe, 
prevails generally at schools. We remem- 
ber to have seen a young girl occupying , 
her usual, on this occasion her own se- 
lected, seat, by the side of the fire. Her 
clothes had partly fallen off from one 
shoulder; our attention was engaged in 
finding out the cause, when, regarding the 
individual attentively, we observed the 
hands clasped in each other, but hanging 
over that side which was nearest to the 
fire. /This we found, on further observ- 
ation, w'as a favourite position, and by 
constant repetition, as well as owing to 
the habit, at other times, of crossing the 
hands over each other, at unequal dis- 
ta ice^, an actual crookedness and curvsk 
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ture of the spino had been induced Tliis 
was apparently a very simple, but yet the 
real, cause of the deformity, and it shows 
that great attention should be paid by 
parents and guardians to the usual or 
favourite postures of their children or 
others intrusted to their care. 

The individual to whom we have ah 
luded was about seventeen years of age, 
and when her attention was called to the 
circumstance which we have described, 
she readily conceived that to that chiefly, 
if not solely, might be imputed her much 
lamented deformity. We recur with 
pleasure to the valuable pages of our 
author. 

** The motions necessary for boyish games 
bring into active play tlie muscles of the 
back, jnerease their vigour, and thus enable 
them to maintain the spine in its proper 
lK)sition : but tlie action of walking has but 
little effect on this class of muscles. The 
omission of those active exertions which youth 
of l>oth sexes would naturally indulge in, is 
one main cause of such frequent instances of 
lateral curvature in girls. 

Every care is taken to chock in girls 
that activity which is natural to the season of 
youth . young ladies should not be romps ; 
such and such exercises arc boyish ; delicacy 
of appi'arance is considered genteel, and we 
all k. ',v how successfid the system is in ren- 
dering girls delicate. Even in those cases 
where some degree of active exercise is per- 
mitted, the poor child is eternally admoni^icd 
not to assume the attitude which nature dic- 
tates to relieve for a while the muscles of the 
back. Miss must not stoop, must always 
hold her head erect, sitting or standing ; the 
head and chest must be upright, and straight- 
backed chairs, backboards, and other inge- 
nious arts of tormenting, have been invented, 
to prevent children from adopting the atti- 
tudes of repose dictated by nature. Who 
W'ould ever think of preventing a horse from 
assuming that position of repose which he 
almost invariably takes when standing still, 
by raising one of his hind legs to rest, while 
the body mechanically bears on the other 
three without much muscular exertion? in 
this position the spine becomes curved ; and, 
it would be as wise to fear deformity in a 
horse, because he occasionally assumes tliis 
position, as in a girl to fear her being per- 
manently round-shouldered, because she oc- 
casionally relieves herself from the irksome- 
ness of continually maintaining the same 
position. 

In Dr. Arnott’s able and forcible work, 
entitled “ Elements of Physics,” is also 
the following;— « 


“ When the inclination of the back has 
once begun, it is very soon increased by 
the means used to cure it. Strong stiff 
stays are put on, to support the back as it 
is said, but which, in realitj^, by prevent- 
ing those muscles from acting which are 
intended by nature ns the supports, cause 
them to lose their strength ; and when 
the stays are withdrawn, the body can no 
longer support itself.” 

We have known instances in which, by 
this improper use of stays, the indiviclual 
was obliged at all times to w'car them, 
even during the hours of sleep, so com- 
pletely had the powers of the muscles of 
the back been destroyed by tight firessure, 
that even in a recumbent posture the 
whole frame would have bent without 
them. 

“ The prejudice had at last grown up, that 
strong stays should lie put upon children very 
early, to prevent the first beginning of the 
mischief, and tliat the child sliould always be 
made to sit on tlic straight-backed chair, or 
to lie on the hard plane ; and it is probable, 
that if these cures and preventives had been 
adopted as universally and strictly as many 
deemed them necc&saxy, we should not have, 
in England, a young lady whose back would 
be straight or strong enough to bear the 
weight of her shoulders or head.** 

We still remember a very animated 
discussion, into which we once entered 
with a lady, a disciple of this school, who 
was far from pleased when convinced to 
demonstration of the evil effects that 
might result to her infant children, about 
four years of age, from confinement in 
these unnatural bandages and bracings. 
We would gladly hope that the follow- 
ing, which we quote from another author, 
might operate as a caution to parents 
addicted to the absurd practice repro^ 
bated by Mr. Heale. “From 1760 to 
about 1770 ,” says Soemmerring, “ it was 
the fashion in ucrlin, and other parts of 
Germany, and also in Holland a few years 
ago, to apply corsets to children. This 
practice fell into disuse in consequence 
of its being observed, that children who 
did not wear corsets grew up straight, 
while those who were treated with this 
extraordinary care got by it n high 
shoulder or^a huncL Many famihes 
might be named in which parental fond- 
ness selected the handsomest of several 
boys to put in corsets, and the result was 
that these alotie were hunched. The 
deformity was attiibuted at first to the 
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improper mode of applying the corset, 
till it was discovered that no child thus 
invested grew up straight, not to mention 
the risk of consumption and rupture which 
was likewise incurred by using them.’* 

“ Another effect of tignt corsets,” says an 
able essayist, “ is, that those who have been 
long so closely laced, become at last un- 
able to hold themselves erect, or move 
with comfort without them ; but, as is very 
justly said, faU together^ in consequence 
of the natural form and position of the 
ribs being altered. The muscles of the 
back are weakened and crippled, and 
cannot maintain theinsclvcs in their na- 
tural position any length of time. The 
spine, too, no longer accustomed to bear 
the destined weight of the body, bends 
and sinks down. Where tight lacing is 
practised, young women from fifteen to 
twenty years of age are found so dependent 
upon their corsets, that they faint when- 
ever they lay them aside, and, therefore, 
are obliged to have themselves laced be- 
fore they go to sleep. For as soon as 
the thorax and abdomen arc relaxed, the 
blood, rusliing downward, in consequence 
of the diminished resistance to its motion, 
empties the vessels of the head, and thus 
occasions fainting. 

“ It would disgust us to sec the attempt 
made to improve the strength and shape 
of a young race-horse or greyhound, by 
binding tight splints or stays round its 
beautiful young body, and then tying it 
up in a stall ; but this is the kind of ab- 
surdity and cruelty so commonly prac- 
tised in this country towards, what may 
be well called, the most faultless of created 
things.” 

To return to our author: — 

** Tight lacing not only prevents a due 
developement of the muscles by pressure, but 
by fixing into one immovable mass the ribs 
and vertebra? of the back, which, more espe- 
cially in youth, should have free motion on 
each other, makes the whole upper part of 
the body a dead weight on the vertebra? of 
the loins, which in consequence give way to 
one or other side, and lateral curvature is 
produced/* 

But there may be other causes of mis- 
chief. Stays for growing girls are not 
changed sufficiently often to meet their 
increasing growth ; and th'us they add 
another and a very serious evil to the 
many already enumerated ; and thus, ** the 
numerous muscles inserted into the ribs, 
shoulder- bones, and spine, are all com- 


pletely bound together.” Again, as much 
mischief is perhaps produced by the avoid- 
ance of pressure,' as actually by the tight- 
ness of the stays. A young person who 
silently submits to the torture to which 
her youthful companions are self-con- 
demned, will often endeavour to escape 
pressure, or perhaps pain, on one side, by 
a forcible effort to incline on the other, 
and we have no doubt that many young 
people, rather from this secondary cause, 
than primarily from the stays themselves, 
are affected with lateral curvature. 

If a woman choose to brave the conse^ 
giumrcsf says the able writer whom we have 
alreafly quoted, “ slie may always, with the 
help of lace and cord, produce a consider- 
able change upon the lower part of the 
thorax.’* 

The contents of the thorax are thus 
described ; — 

** First, the head, w'hich is the centre of 
tlie circulating system, and which, for the 
sake of its metaphorical offices, every lady 
must be anxious to keep from injury. Next, 
the lungs, which occupy by far the largest 
space, and of the delicacy of whose operations 
every one may judge. There are, besides, 
either wiiliin the thorax or in juxtaposition 
with it, the stomach, liver,* and kidneys, with 
the (esophagus, the trachea or wundpipe, part 
of tlic intestines, and many nerves, all in- 
timately connected with tlie vital powers. 
Most of these organs are not only of primary 
importance iii themselves, but through the 
nerves, arteries, Ac. their iniluence extends 
to the head and the remotest parts of tlie 
limbs, so that when they are injured, health 
IS poisoned at Us source^ and the mischief 
always travels to other parts of the system. ’* 

“ Imagine, then,” says the Scotsman^ 
“what is the consequence of applying com- 
pression to a cavity enclosing so many deli- 
cate organs, whose free action is essential 
to health. First, the lowest part of the 
thorax yields most , the false ribs and the 
lower true ribs are pressed inwards^ the 
whole viscera in this part of the body, in- 
cludingpart of the intestines, are squeezed 
close together, and forced upwards ! ” 

llic same writer already quoted adds 
besides : — 

“ If the lacing is carried higher, the breast- 
bone is raised, and sometimes bent ; the 
collar bone protrudes its inner extremity, 
and the shoulder blades are forced back- 
wards ; tlic under part of tlie lungs is pressed 
together, and the entrance of the blood into 
it hindere'd; the abdominal viscera, being 
least protected, suffer severely ; the stomach 
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» compressed, its distension prevented, and 
its situation and form ciianj^ed, giving rise to 
imperfect digestion ; tlie blocxi is forced up 
to the head, where it generates various com- 
plaints ; the liver has its shape altered, and 
its functions obstructed ; the bones having 
their natural motions constrained, distortion 
ensues ; and the high shoulder, the twisted 
spine or breast bone, begin at last to mani- 
fest themselves through the integuments and 
clothes.** 

The most eminent physicians have set 
forth the following diseases as arising 
from the use of tight corsets : — 

Jn the head — Headach, giddiness, 
tendency to fainting, pain in the eyes, 
pain and ringing in the cars, and bleeding 
at the nose. 

In the thorax — Besides the displace- 
ment cf the bones, and the injury done to 
the breast, lacing produces shortness 
of breath, spitting of blood, consumption, 
derangement of the circulation, palpita- 
tion of the heart, and water in the chest. 

Further details are unnecessary. Not 
many months back we recorded the death 
of a young person from tight lacing, with 
a recommendation from the jury to give 
every possible publicity to the case. We 
have also before us the Bristol Mirror^ 
datc<* August, 1829, beginning thus: — 
“ Another instance of the folly and fatal 
eftcc . of following, for the sake of appear- 
ances only, the fashions of the day, has 
occurred in the practice of Mr. Brown, of 
this city. The subject was an interesting 
female, about twenty, who, by tight lacing, 
brought on cough, violent palpitation, 
and other diseuscs of the heart, which 
terminated in premature death. Upon a 
2 n)st mortem excainination, the cavity of 
the chest was found to be considerably 
reduced in size, caused, in the first in- 
stance, by the external and excessive 
p^ssiire of the stays, and afterwards ren- 
dered permanent by the adhesion of the 
whole external surface of the lungs to the 
internal surface of the membrane (pleura) 
covering the insides of the ribs. The ex- 
ternal parts of the right ventricle and 
auricle were particularly enlarged, and 
otherwise diseased, and with its en- 
velope (the pericardium) were completely 
changed in structure, having acquired a 
spoegy or honeycomb appearance; and, 
indeed, the whole organ was so altered, 
and so enormously increased in size, as 
scarcely to be recognised as a heart.’* 

“ Deformity,” again, says Mr. Beale, " is 


peculiar to the civilised part of mankind, and 
it is almost always the work of our own 
hands. The superior strength, just propor- 
tion, and agility of the savages are entirely 
the effects of their hardy education, of their 
living mostly in the open air, and their liintis 
never having sutfered coidineineiit.” 

It were vain, indeed, to urge more 
than has been said upon the pernicious 
tendency of tight lacing. If the ladies 
must be slaves to so destructive a fashion, 
let oiir sex cease to bestow their admir- 
ation “ on such forms as arc a liJiel on the 
most perfect of nature’s works,” 


Mij.t.man’8 Talks. Adapted for the higher 

Classes of Youth. Soiiter. 

There is a succession of amusing in- 
cident in tliese tales ; perhaps the trans- 
itions are too sudden and romantic for 
probability, and therclbre we do not feel 
the pleasure that arises from the deve- 
lopcment of natural feeling and charac- 
ter. Authors who write for the purposes 
of education should be sparing of strange 
adventures. The tale entitled Steadi- 
ness and Romance ” is by far the best ; it 
is, in truth, very interesting, and possesses 
a fund of incident sufficient to furnish n 
large volume ; but the authoress has not 
yet learned the art of delicate delineation 
of character; licr personages are either 
angels or fiends ; and although in our 
passage through life we occasionally meet 
with fiendish or angelic conduct, yet few 
persons arc uncomproniisitigly wicked, 
and still fewer entirely good. The writer 
of Juvenile Novels undertakes a most de- 
licate task — that of giving the youthful 
female reader some insight into human 
character, which will enable her to steer 
her passage through life, without igno- 
rantly rushing into violent collision with 
dangerous people, and converting short 
friendships into lasting and deadly enmi- 
ties. A scries of romantic incidents will 
not lead to such knowledge as this : it 
requires considerable skill to enable her, 
amidst the incidents of every-day life, to 
recognise the si^ns and tokens of true 
worth and specious falsehood, and . to 
impart the higher imwer of discriminat- 
ing, and perhaps influencing, those mixed 
characters in which neither qualities 
wholly preponderate. 
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Watering Places of Great Britain. 

No. IV. 

The View of Torquay, with which the 
present Number opens, is, both in design 
and engraving, the best yet published. 
The letter-press concludes the description 
and directory of Brighton, and com- 
mences that of Worthing. 


The English School or Painting. Nos. 
XXII. and XXIII. Tilt. 

A Storm in Harvest, from Westall, is a 
fine specimen of Norniand’s talents as 


a miniature outline engraver ; the expres- 
sion of the faces is well preserved. T/ie 
Dying Brigand, from Eastlake, is well 
done ; and The Thames^ from Barry, is 
an interesting picture, notwithstanding 
that Raleigh appears in a hat and feather. 
Captain Cook and Dr* Burney with hair in 
full dress, are swimming merrily round the 
old father’s car, in company with nymphs 
and tritons. The outlines on a larger 
scale, ah Cupid (a very ill-looking youth), 
and Crossing the Brook^ are complete 
failures. 


SDrama, (t(. 


King’s Theatre. — A somewhat 
lengthy prospectus of the system to be 
adopted in the future management of 
the Italian Opera has been published by 
Mr. Monck Mason, the new lessee. Sc- 
veral of the intended “ alterations and 
improvements ” appear to us most ju- 
dicious. Amongst other novelties, the 
director announces that in the course of 
each season, three grand dress and fancy 
balls will be given on the plan of Al- 
mack’s : subscribers alone are to be the 
patrons and patronesses of these enter- 
tainments. 

Haymarket Theatre. — Cibber’s co- 
medy of The Double Gallant, or the Sick 
LadyU Cure, has been curtailed to two 
acts, and performed at this house under 
the new title of Belles, have at ye all; or. 
More Flirts than one. Farren and Mrs. 
Glover were admirable in the respective 
rts of Sir Solomon and Lady Sadlife, 
iss Taylor and Miss Sydney acted well, 
and might have appeared to greater ad- 
vantages had their rdles been of more 
importance. 

A Mr. Plumer has twice made his bow 
before the Haymarket audience. Henfy 
Bertram, in the opera of Guy Manneidng, 
was the part chosen for his debuU His 
second appearance was in the character 
of Prince Orlando in The Cabinet, Mr. 
Plumer’s voice is pleasing, and his recep- 
tion on both occasions was most encour- 
aging. His second performance, we 
thought far preferable to his dibut,^ 

The opera of The Cabinet was succeeded 
by a most laughable farce entitled Join 
Jones, of which Mr. Buckstone is the 
authorj or translator, we know jiot which. 


A Mr. Goodluck^ the hero of the piece, 
admirably personated by Farren, finds his 
path continually beset by a tormentor 
who rejoices in the name of John Jones, 
Innumerable are the tribulations which 
the ill-fated and sadly misnamed Goodluck 
endures through the agency of his un- 
wearied persecutor who ousts him out of 
a snug post in the War Office, overturns 
him into a pond, inherits liis uncle’s 
wealth, and, by way of climax, marries 
his intended. 

Kean has been acting his principal cha- 
racters here. His performance of Eu- 
stachc de St, Pierre in The Surrender of 
Calais elicited considerable applause. 

Queen’s Theatre. — A new farce, 
My Friend from Town, has been pro- 
duced at this arousing theatre, much to 
the delight of the laughter-loving habitues, 
Wilkinson is irresistible as the represent- 
ative of Mr, Pindarus Pump.^ a ci-devant 
shoemaker, whose luck in leather has 
secured . to him a fortune of three thou- 
sand pounds per annum, and who, with 
a laudable taste for the “ otium cum 
dignitate,'* resolves to devote his atten- 
tion to scientific pursuits. Green, with 
much drollery, personated Sir OmnUfus 
Dabble, a good-natured gentleman, who 
undertakes to promote the views of his 
acquaintance Pump, by introducing him 
to the members of a literary club. The 
piece was received, in, play-bill style, 

“ with unbounded applause.” 

New City Theatre. — An opera in 
three acts, under the title of Courting by 
Mistake^ is the last novelty brought for- 
ward at this house. The music has been 
composed by Mr. Nelson ; the dramatic 
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portion, or, if we may express ourselves 
d Cllatienne, the iihretto is due to the pen 
of Mr. MoncrieiF. 1'he nightly repetition 
of this pleasing trifle is the best proof of 
its success. 

On the night of the Coronation, Vaux- 
hall and the Theatres were, by His Ma- 
jesty’s command, gratuitously opened to 
the public. 

Foreign Theatricals, Music, &c. — 
The opera of the Barber of Seville^ trans- 
lated into French by M. Castil-Blaze, has 
been represented at the Th<latre des Nou- 
veaut^s, Paris. 

Notwithstanding the embarrassed state 
of public nfHiirs, the new King of Belgium 
scerns determined to patronise the arts, 
especially music, which his Majesty is 
known to have cultivated with much suc- 
cess. A Frenchman, named LafTiIl^, has 
been named director of the great theatre 
of Brussels. 

At the theatre La Scala^ at Milan, a 
new opera of Donizetti has been repre- 
sented with the title of Otto Med in dm 
Ore (eight months in two hours). During 
the course of the season will l)e produced 
three operas written by Strepponi, Ricci, 
and Coccia. 


Madame Merie Lalnnde has been en« 
gaged as printa donna at the theatre 
of Madrid. Madame Tosi returns to 
Italy. 

The theatre of Casscl has ceased to 
belong to the court. The different art** 
uts, and amongst the number Spohr, 
who had been engaged for several years, 
have been discharged, and have received 
an indemnity for the rupture of their ei> 
gageinents. A similar event hns taken 
place at Darmstadt, the theatre at which 
place is to be closed. 

At the commencement of August a 
grand iniisical fete was held at Erfurt, in 
honour of the King of Prussia’s birth-day. 
On the first day of the festival was exe- 
cuted a Paternoster of Spohr, a Dominc 
salvum fac He^em^ and several other ?Mor- 
ceaux of sacred music, composed expressly 
for the occasion. The second day was 
devoted to a grand concert, in which 
several singers and instrumental perform- 
ers were heard. On the third, Haydn’s 
Creation was executed with consider- ' 
able effect. The brilliancy of the f^tc 
attracted a vast concourse of artists and 
amateurs. 




COSTUME OE PARIS. 

General Remarks upon Fashions at 
Paris. — Most of the distinguished leaders 
of fashion have withdrawn from the French 
metropolis into the retirement of villas, 
which have lately been erected in great 
numbers in the environs of Paris. There 
is nothing of show or costliness in the 
furniture of these abodes; but in the 
interior arrangements we may trace the 
refinement that every where marks the 
influence of some guiding hand. In a 
drawing-room, fur instance, which we 
visited, we found the windows with 
blinds painted to resemble the Gothic 
tracing and rich colouring of antique 
windows ; and throwing the softest shades 
and brightest hues on all beneath them. 
In one place was along table, painted and 
polibheu to imitate satin wood, inlaid with 
ebony, or ebony with ivory ; with drawees 
on every side, from which hung work-ha^ 
of blue satin. On the table were journals 
and fashion magazines, new romances 
(particularly the last by M. Balzac), the 
lithographies of Dev^ria, inkstands of 


sculptured porcelain, glazed vellum paper 
from Bath, and the most delicate Bristol 
boards of all tints. On the other side 
baskets, containing materials for all the 
fanciful handy works with pencil or needle; 
velvet, prepared to make flowers ; perkale 
cut to imitate porcelain ; and reels of ca- 
cliemire wool, of the Bneness of silk, but 
far surpassing it in softness and brilliancy : 
these are used for embroidering borders 
for aprons, and fanciful ciphers at the 
corners of pocket-handkerchiefs. The 
chairs, stools, and sofas arc of bamboo, 
with chintz furniture figured with Persian 
designs ; and the footstools and ottomans 
are of split reeds, coloured and woven in 
patterns ; and the floor-cloth of the same 
material. The recesses of the windows 
are filled with groups of Cape jasmines, 
Japan roses, splendid geraniums, and 
dwarf dahlias; and amidst these, and 
more powerful, the tuberose pours forth 
its rich perfume. The inhamtant of so 
t^arming a retreat evinces an elegant 
taste, and is at once pronounced to be 
pretty ! But if Nature bath denied 4ier 
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this outward charm, the deficiency is sup- 
plied by a cultivated taste, and by a slight 
attention to fashion. With such a per- 
son, a very little ornament in dress pleases 
the beholder ; while her inferiors strive, 
in vain, to rival her by excessive ornament 
and a profusion of clothing. The style 
of liorne-dress adopted by u Parisian belle 
in the country is, a plain white jacconot 
gown, folded in the corsage, with an 
apron of tourtourtUe gros de Naples^ 
worked round with green foliage ; pockets 
cut en coeur^ and deep shoulder-pieces; 
mittens of Scotch thread. The hair is 
parted in smooth bands on the brow; 
one high bow on the top of the head, but 
no ornament except a carved tortoisc- 
slicll comb, with a very high gallery. To 
this dress neither chain, earrings, buckles, 
nor even a ring on the finger, must be 
added ; nor is there to be seen any sort 
of dash, display, assumption, or pre- 
sumption of manners. Such is the por- 
trait of a distinguished female of the 
Parisian world of fashion. 

Among the fashionables who continue 
in the metropolis, little novelty is seen 
except that which announces the ap- 
proach of autumn modes. Among these 
we may note : — 

Bonnets and Hats. — AH transparent 
bonnets lately made up are lined with 
coloured gros de Naples^ either mauve, 
pale lilac, or evening primrose. A broad 
band of the same silk surrounds the front, 
and a roll at two inches* distance on the 
bonnet. Cut riband plumes are used to 
ornament them. 

For carriage dress a white gros de 
Naples hat, with ostrich feathers {minted 
or printed in coloured patterns, or para- 
dise plumes. The rage for fancy feathers 
is very great. Hats are likewise made of 
shot satin h vidle rayes. The bonnets of 
net or muslin, lined with coloured silk, 
are in cottage shapes, and may be con- 
siilcred walking bonnets. The most fa- 
shionable are sinaH. Some are so dimi- 
nutive as CO be quite close to the face, 
without any projection at the sides. 

Dress Hats. — For the last twelve 
months, large head-dresses in Paris have 
keen considered out of taste; they are 
now decidedly vulgar in full dress. Small 
hats of white crape, QUt slanting, and sur- 
mounted with a panache plume of whito, 
green, and lilac, are the most esteemed^. 

Walking Dress.— The still reignii^ 
cAafls are cither plain or shot ^ mille 


rapes. Printed patterns on this material 
are not this month fashionable : for richer 
dress satin, shot a mille rapes, is in favour. 
The prevailing mixtures are the hues 
from pale bufi' to deep salmon and cha- 
mois, blended with white ; likewise light 
and dark greens, and green and violet. 
Folded corsages are usually made in five 
large plaits. Flounces, except in very 
light materials, are not yet general; and 
new autumn pelisses have been worn with- 
out epaulettes. A ruciie of riband loops 
often finishes the dress at the throat. 
Autumn dresses arc preparing of a silk 
called gros Polonais, which is shot and 
figured ill little squares. Watered black 
silk will be very prevalent this season. 

Evening Dress. — The cliief display 
of evening dress is at the opera : at one 
of the last representations of the Orgie, 
which is at present the rage, a lady was 
dressed in black-watered silk, folded very 
full across the bust; a tucker chemisette. 
Sleeves rimbkile of white gauze ; and a 
small beret hut of rosc-colourcd satin, a 
mille rapes, surmounted with a white 
plume, painted in shades of pink. An- 
other evening dress was a robe, cn ca:ui\, 
of white organdi, embroidered with sprigs 
of white silk and gold cord. Sleeves of 
tulle; and it maybe noted, that the thinner 
the material the fuller the sleeve is made. 
The lower sleeve is confined with a Brazil 
chain, wound five or six times round the 
wrist, till it fastens in the middle of the 
arm. Round the neck many rows of 
the same chains ; and round the hair the 
same, fastened in front with a beautiful 
cameo. The hair in a high crown of 
braids and bows, amongst which, leaning 
forwards, is put one small white double 
dcihlia. Curls on the temples. 

Pelerines. — It is impossible to descrilx? 
minutely the great vaiiety of Forms seen in 
these articles of dress. Some of a very ele- 
gant structure arc seen with mantillas, and 
deep epaulettes of net or muslin, quilled 
into regular plaits. Some have long lap- 
pets that cross before, and others that 
tall over the shoulders. Others have very 
small collars, and wide epaulettes and 
mantillas; these are made very pretty, 
with worked bias rows, meeting on the 
bust 

Jewellery. — Singularity in ornaments, 
where they are worn, is much sought after. 
J^ is worn out of mourning, and promises 
to be general when mingled with gold ; 
likewise Brazil files set in gold. The new 
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belt and bracelet buckles are made of 
carved ivory, inlaid with silver or mother- 
of-pearl. Large pompon agrafes of gold 
and precious stones are to be worn in 
October. 

Hair. — Curls are coining into favour. 
IJows wreathed like shells, and placed 
high on one side, or on the ciown of the 
head. Ferroniers are only worn in full 
ilress; often a row of pearls, which is 
continued among the back hair. Combs 
higher than ever, i lumes of cut riband 
en cs2)nt, and many fanciful shapes, at 
present supersede the use of flowers. 

Cloviis. — Thread gloves arc very 
iiuich in fashion, and arc becoming more 
80 every day. 

Evknino Drkss(123.). — The hair is 
folded ver, high on the crown of the 
head, in ihe form of a shell: light curls 
oil the temples. Across the lirow four 
loops of satin riband, blue and white, 
striped a nii/le rnyes^ and three pluiiicsof 
cut riband, one on each side, and one 
surmounting the bow of hair. Dress of 
white gros tic Naplesy made tn camr in 
the corsage; looped down with a large 
rosette or pompon of wrought gold and 
topazes, showing a lace chemisette, which 
bits square to the bust. The corsage 
tight, and plain to the waist. Deep falls 
O' nhc shoulder of white gror de Naplc’^ 
ciii, in Vandykes edged with pointed 
blonde; skirt plain and full, trimmed 
with elegant knots of three bows and 
three cut ends of the same kind of riband 
which orna'.icnts the hair. The scarf is 
of blue watered silk, shaped at the back, 
rounded at the ends, and cut in small 
Vandykes at the edges ; it is crossed on 
the bosom, and confined at the edge of 
the chemisette with another large and 
imposing brooch of gold and topazes. 
Bracelets and belt of blue riband, fast- 
ened \\ itli buckles of gold and topazes. 
The back of this dress is shown by the 
sitting figure, which is habited in pale 
pink ehnli. Fan with gilt sticks. Shoes, 
black gros dc Najdes, The scarf described 
above is newly invented, and is called in 
French noeudcchatpe: it is not more than 
seven inches wide, and descends about 
half a yard below the belt. Sometimes the 
ribands and scarf of this dress are of an 
evening primrose colour shot with white. 

Caruiagf. Dress (124 ). — Small round 
hat of white iVfl/?/c.5, trimmed with 

shot riband, tiic ends of which are edged 

* See the plate (123.) Evemng 


with deep vandyked blond ; long bird-of- 
paradihc plume. 

Walking Dar.ss of pale buff' and apri- 
cot-coloLircil chali.shut a mille rayes, 'Fhe 
back is plain and tight, but the corsage in 
fuller folds than hasyet been seen; thickly 
gathered in a hand from the throat to 
the shoulder, and wrapping under the 
right arm. Sleeves very round and full 
on the upper arm, and tight to the lower : 
they are ornamented on the wrist with 
three straps, fastened with enamelled but- 
tons. Chemisette of net, finished by three 
rows of quilted net at the throat. The skirt 
very full, aud quite plain Long and full 
white cachemirc scarf. The bitting figure, 
which shows the reverse of the former, is 
dressed in pale tourlourelle watered silk 
and ribands. Parasol, pale tourlourelle ^ 
lined with white. Gloves of Scotch thread. 

The lashiouuhle colours arc pale blue, 
evening primrose, scabious-colour tour- 
toureUcy ash grey, ami dear-water green, 
and a rich violet colour called orgie. 
Shots satin and dudis in little stripes* 
are seen of these colours, two or more 
delicately blended. 

MODES PARIS lENNKS. 

Les chapeaux en crepe sont cn plus 
petit nombre qu’il y a quelqucs semaincs ; 
mais on en voit bcaucoup en satin mille- 
raies, qui sont d’un fort bon gout. Les 
passes ont decideinent peril leur am- 
pleur ; on les fait maintenant tr^s-petites. 
Les capotes n’ont plus qiie rareiiieut uii 
bavolet fronce et ample ; on les fait ten- 
dus ct petits, formant toujours un pan 
comme le bas d’un casque. On remarque 
piusieurs robes et rediiigottes en moire. 
A line des dernieres representations do 
P Orgie, ii P Opera, madamc la marquise 
de L*** avait une robe en moire noire, 
jupe unie, corsage a cceur, forme de cinq 
gros plis croiscs ; manches cn gaze 
blanche, et un chapeau beret en satin rose 
mille-raies. 

On fait de fort jells tabliers en gros de 
Naples brode ; les poches, ])lissces tres- 
reguli^rement en long, sont retenues par 
trois poignets cn travers, cn haut, au mi- 
lieu ct au bas : les bretelles du tablicr 
ferment un large Jockey sur chaque epanic. 
Les pompons s’einploient avec tout : cha- 
peau, bonnet ct mends de cou ; enfin, tout 
ce qui compose la toilette cst fort souvent 
orne d’lin pompon.* On fait des nccuds 
dc cou dits nceuds-echarpes, qui sont tout 

Dri&s, and English description. 
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Tiouveaux ct d’lin dfbt .^raciiiux; larges 
de eijuj ponces environ, ils dcscendent a 
pliJhicurs j)oii(;cs pins bus quo la ceintiirc ; 
ils hont decoiipes a dents de loup de 
cliaqiie cote, lln pompon sort a les fer- 
iner. Le.s gants aventurines ponr la pro- 
menade sont bculs do mode. 

Le.s [)elerines sont tonjours tres-grande.s : 
lions en avons vn nn nouveau iiiotlele fort 
gracienx, et Telegance de sa coupe fait 
presiimcr qiie eet hiver nos elegantes liii 
(lonneroiit la prelerence : en void le de- 
tail : Une pelerine forniantjockey,reteniie 
dans la eeintiire ct froncee an doa, les 
pans eroisc.s ct longs par ilevant etaient 
fixes par la ceintnre; un grand collet de- 
conpe en festons tres-peu inar(|ues retem- 
bait jiisqifa im doigt <ln bord de lu pele- 
rine ; puis iin petit collet a la chevalierc 
retonibait sur le grand. — On voit plus 
de elialis ii grands dcssins semes qiic d’au- 
trc.s ; bcaiicoiip ont pour fond une nuance 
dc lantaisie. La moire aventiirinc un 
pen claire s’emploie ponr chapeaux ; on 
'les garnit de deux plumes ct de riibans 
de la niemc coiileur. — Qiielqucs cha- 
peaux en satin vert anglais sont doubles 
en .satin (fun >iolct riche, dit nuance 
orgie. — Le.s tablicr.s les plus elegans sont 
cn clialis deeoupe; la poebe forme le 
e(ciir, ct Ic,^ inancherons sont compo.ses 
de trois garnitures posces Tunc pres de 
I’aiitrc, comine dcs ecailles. — On ne voit 
encore quo pen tic lK>nnet,'i aux repre- 
sentations dcs Hoiifles de I’ Opera, qni 
depnis quelqne temjis sont cepeiulant fort 
siiivies; iiials cenx (pie Ton reniarque 
sont anqileinent garnis siir les cotes, mais 
Ic foiivl est fornn* par (piclqne.s rouleaux 
en satin, (pii places a distance laisseut 
apcrcevoir le.s cheveux. — Les eoiftiires 
sont toutes vari(*es de forme et dc gran- 
deurs: eilcs sont encore trop pen nom- 
brenses pour cpie nous pnissions designer 
eelles qni seront de inode ; mais toujonrs 
cst-il certain (jne eelles cn meches lisses 
obtiennent line grande vogue. Fmfin, 
qnchpies r(3iinions ipii doivent avoir 
lieu ce niois fonrniront sans dontc nm- 
ti(*re a nos remarques. Nos Iccteurs 
peuYcnt compter sur notre zcle a Jes Icur 
comiminicjner. 

— Les ctottes de soie ponr chapeaux 
ne varient quo dc nom. C’est tonjours 
jirosque le inemc lissu au({ucl on donne 
ie titre dc gros d’ete, gros d’CVitrit, gros 
dcs Indcs, gros de Naples, et par ampli- 
fication inenic on vieiit d’ajoutcr aii- 
joiinriiui gros Polonais ; niais par acquit 
cle con>Aience nous devons a\eitir tpic 


tons ees gros sont tclleinent de la memo 
famillc qii’il serait (piehpiefois diflicile de 
les distingner, et <pie l(*s modistes pen vent 
les employer sans craindre (pie fun tasse 
tort a I’autrc. 

— Le bleu e.st tres ii la mode. — Ta*s 
robes de chalis sont tonjours ce (priLy 
a de pins joli, dc plus nombreux, de phis 
vari(j. Elies sont dc ton to c.‘3[)(jce de 
genres de dcssins ct de nuances. Les 
foiids coulcnrs tendres, telles qne cciidix;, 
cliamois, vapeiir claire, gris, etc., avee dc.s 
colonnes on dcs hoiiqiu'ts de couleurs 
vives, sont tres-rechcrclics. En Anglc- 
terre, la mode du chali a pris avee une 
telle fiirenr, qu’on pent en compter pour 
le iiioins autant dc robes qu’a l\nn.s. 

— i)n a fait qiielqucs robes garnics do 
puia pcLi (le jours. Nous eiteroiis uiie robe 
en gros de Naples vapenr, a petits car- 
reaiix verts, qni avait an bus du jnpon 
deux biais cUkonpes en pointes et garni.s 
(fun eflile dcs deux nuances de fetofic. 
Le corsage ctait decollete el entoure d’lm 
biais (pii retombait cn garniture et citait 
cgalciimnt bonle cf efllli: 

— Q’uel(}ues robc.s en organdi avaient 
un haiit volant garni (fun petit tulle 
fronc(3 an bord de fourlel. F-e volant 
etant a tete, la partie du bant aiusigarnie 
de tulle fronce, prcpcntait une esp(jce de 
ruche formant coquilltufim tres-joii etfet. 
i^nr les munches retombaient de lumtes 
garnitures coiiinie le volant, ct (pii ne 
s’arretaient qifaux comics. 

— Jleauconj) de robes blanches pour 
soirees sont faites ii manches conrtes. Le 
poignet est entoure d’niie ruche on garni- 
ture ; quehpicfois d’une den telle corres- 
pondant a ccllc qui entoure Ic corsage. 

No. I'A’} — Toilette deBal tf Automiic. 
— line robe en chalis blaiic. Corsage 
fc^evigne a eumr, garniture en rnbans de- 
coiis.-»os (lits zephyrs. Au con noeud- 
4charpe en moire rose, fermc par un 
pompon Polonais. Coiffure en meches 
lisses ornes dc rnbans zephyrs. 

No. 12-L — Eedingote en chalis, cor- 
sage drape, croise, cinq gros plis devant. 
Uni dans le dos, manches a la Afarion. 
Chapeau dc gros de Naples oriie d’un 
oiseaii, et de blondes. 

No. 1:^5. — Kobe en moire, rose cor- 
sage drape ii gros plis. Guirlandc de 
rubans ailcs dc Zf^phyr pour tete au vo- 
lant en blonde. Chapeau-beret en satin 
mille- raves, garni de trois plumes pcndiilc 
cn bronze, (i’nprcs le tableau dc Steuben 
(T.e Serment dcs trois Chefs Siilssc), 
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Cljc ^dtifft!!! crjromcic 

OF IMFOKTANT KVISN'TS AT HOMK AND ABROAD. 


Al’TiiR two (hiys’ severe fi^litin" War- 
saw cupitiiluteil on the Hth iilt. The Rus- 
sian troo[)s took pos:.ession of the city ; 
the I’oliih anny retiring; tow'anK the Pa- 
latinate ofPiozk, by the road to Moclliii. 
The afHic tin'> iiitcllij;ence was every w litre 
receive 1 v\ ith tlisinay, particularly in Paris, 
where it appears to have c\cite<l an cx- 
iraonlinar) sensation. On the evening of 
the (lay on which the disastrous event hc- 
eaine known serious tumults occurred in 
various parts of the city, and to disperse 
the rioters it became necessary to suin- 
nion the assistance of the National 
(Jnards, who, it is asserted, at first re- 
fu'iCil to act. The state of Paris is how- 
ever now more tranquil. The Polish army 
has submitted to the .Autocrat of Russia, 
and l)\ the terms of the capitulation was 
allowed to retreat upon Praga, The 
safety of pcrsims and pro|)erty has been 
guaranteed. Letters from Frankfort inen- 
riou the rejiort of Marshal Paskcwiteli’s 
death, in cousccjnence of a contusion 
which he received in the chest. 

I’he afiiiirs of Belgium begin to assume 
a ore settled aspect. Kmg Leopold 
ha-, written to the Freneh government 
reipie-nting that its troojil may be with- 
ilrawu forthwith : the answer states that 
ills wishes shall be immediateiy eomplied 
with. 

On the 2’d lilt, a meeting was held in 
the Egyptian Hall, the Lord Mayor in 
the chair, lor the purpose of petitioning 
the Lorils to pass the Reform Bill. The 
second reading of the hill in the House 
of Lords will take place on the od of 
October. The second reading of the 
Scotch Reform Bill has been carried by 
the large majority of 1 1.*!. 

'J'lie following is stated to he a correct 
list of the new peers about to he created : 
— Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Thomas Ac- 
IanJ,T.\V.Coke, E^q., Sir W. Bampfylde, 
Colonel Tynie, lajrd Reay, Colonel 
Berkeley, Earl of iVIeath. Lord Cloncurry, 
C. C. We^tern, Esq., E. J. Littleton, Esq. 
M. A. Taylor, Esq., Sir Edward Cod- 
riiigton, Sir Jamca Saiiinarez, Lord 
Glenorchy, Lord Acheson, Lord Howden, 
Lord Nugent, the Earl of Uxbridge, Sir 
R. Sutton, E. B. Portman, E-jq , George 
Byng, E'.q,, Lord Bridport, The Hon W. 
Manic, C. Duiidas, Esq , Sir E. Lloyd, 


Sir Thomas Baring, Stuart IMackcnzic, 
Esq., and Sir Edward OMJricn, making a 
total of 29. 


THE CORONATION. 

The iinpertant ceremony of the coron.ilion 
took place on the 8tl) iilt. Long, long, may 
it be before wo are called upon to witness 
another ! One general feeling of joy seemed 
to pervade the whole population of London 
upon this occasion. Never, w ithin the iiieniory 
of man, w.is so large u multitude assembled 
to witness a courtly ])ageant. In front of 
most of the houses ahmg the line of prcH’ca- 
sion were erected scalfoUlings, to which 
spectators were admitted, on the payment of 
sums varying from live shillings, to two 
guineas, fur each individual. So strongly 
had public expectation been excited, that 
hundreds of persons took up their positions, 
on the scallbklings, or pavement, as early as 
six o’clock ill the morning. At five o’clock 
ill the morning, a discharge of artillery took 
place in St. James’s park, wheie, about six 
o’clock, the w'hole of the household troops, 
the Scotch Greys from Brighton, the !)tli 
Lancers, and the 7lh Hussars, were in at- 
tendance. The Scotch Greys, and the 7 til 
Iliissurs, were stationed in the park ; the 
Life Guards and the Blues lined the streets 
through which the royal procession pa'-sed ; 
and the Foot Guards were stationed within, 
and on tlie outside of the Abbey, as far as 
possible towards the Palace. The whole of 
the metro))olitan jiolice were also on duty. 
At a quarter ])ast ten o’clock, the procession 
began to move from the Palace. On the ap- 
pearance of the King’s cairi.age, his Majesty 
was greeted with loud and enthusiastic cheers. 
Ai far as tin* eye could reach, Iiats, caps, and 
handkerchiefs w'ere seen waving in the air. 
It must not pass uimotieed that the word 
“Reform” was mingled with the loudest 
shouts that greeted the sovereign’s ear. 

From St. James’s to Charing C’ross, and 
from Charing Cross to Westminster Abbey, 
every window, scafi'old, roof, and vehicle, was, 
from an early hour of t'le morning, tliroiiged 
w'ith anxious spectators of both sexes. Stands, 
booths, and scaffolds had been erected along 
Whileiiall and Parliament Street, at every 
possible point of view ; and notwithstanding 
the lowering appearance of the morning, and 
0 |;vCasional lieavy shower'., not a single spot 
which could alford even a passing glimpse of 
the- inrocession was left disengcaged. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Abbev, every 
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inch of ground was occupied. Galleries, 
substantially biiiU, and cominodiously ar- 
ranged, extended from thi* western door of 
the Cathedral, wliere their Majesties were to 
enter, entirely round the cemetery of St. Mar- 
garet's. On the opposite side, the erections, 
though not so securely formed, were equally 
numerous. The proprietors of some of the 
galleries had converted the lower part of their 
premises into refreshment rooms, in which we 
may remark, en passanft that tlic cliarge for 
the creature comforts was most exuibitant. 
At an early hour, numbers of spectators, 
amongst whom there was a large proportion 
of \vcll-dressed females, had mkeii their scats 
in the balconies, at the different windows; 
and on the roofs of every bouse which com- 
manded even a distant view of the scene. 

Between eight and nine o'clock, several of 
his Majesty's ministers arrived. All of them 
were sulfcred to pass in silence, witli the ex- 
ception of Lord Brougham, who was loudly 
cheered. At a few minutes before ten 
o'clock, a discharge of artillery announced 
that their Majesties had left the Palace ; and 
at a quarter before eleven, the bead of the 
royal cortege made its appearance. Ills 
Uuyal Highness the Duke of Sussex was 
loudly cheered. Far different, however, 
were the demonstrations of popular feeling 
which greeted the appearance of the Duke of 
Cumberland. At length the state coach ap- 
proached the Abbey, and the acclamations of 
the assembled multitudes were even deafening. 
Their Majesties looked extremely well, and 
bowed repeatedly in acknowledgment of the 
respectful tribute of regard paid to them by 
the people. The King was dressed in an 
Admiral’s uniform. The Queen was dressed 
in white, and wore some brilliants in her 
head-dress, A few minutes before eleven 
o'clock, their Mfijesties entered the Abbey; 
and at a quarter before one, the discharge of 
a rocket from the Abbey, followed by a salvo 
of artillery, announced to the metropolis, 
tliat William and Adelaide were crowned. 

At half-past three o’clock, his IMajcsty and 
his Royal Consort left the Abbey. Their 
departure was announced by a discharge of 
artillery. A similar discharge took place on 
their arrival at St. James's. 

We give the following description of tlie 
ceremonial of the coronation : — 

The discharge of artillery which took 
place at a quarter past ten o'clock, having an- 
nounced to the inmates of the Abbey, that 
the royal procession had left the Palace, an 
anthem was played by the choir, and at its 
close the loud and long, continued huzxas of 
the multitude on the outside of the Abbey, 
announced the near approach of their Ma- 
jesties. The ofScers of arms, and the Dean 


[Lady's Mag, 

and Prebendaries of Westminster, liabitcd in 
their splendid stoles, marshalled themselves in 
the nave, along with the Gr.at OtHcers of 
Stale, to receive them. At this mo:nent the 
interest was intense. The Guards in tlie 
Abbey were under arms ; peers and })oeresscs 
were moving down the aisle to take their 
places ill the procession ; the officers of tlie 
Earl Marshal were Iv.isily employed in pre- 
serving due regularity and order ; and the 
spectators were hurrying to their respective 
places, which many of them had left from a 
feeling of ennui. Gradually, but slowly, 
the heralds were observed to tidvance. As 
tliey put themselves in motion, the glit- 
tering mantles and coronets of several peers 
came in view. Shortly afterwards, the 
waving plumes and gorgeous robes of tlie 
Princesses of the blood royal attracted ge- 
neral attention. Tlie noblemen bearing the 
Queen's Regalia preceded their royal mistress 
into the Abbey'’, and the clash of presented 
arms, and the enthusiastic acclaim of tlie 
spectators nearest the wcsleni door, informed 
those that were more distant of her Majesty’s 
arrival. A shoit pause took place, then 
another advance, till by degrees the whole 
line of procession unfolded itself in mag- 
nificent array in the Abbey. At length his 
Majesty, preceded and followed by some of 
the brightest ornaments of English chivalry, 
made his appearance, and was received with 
the applauding shouts of his grateful subjects. 
Tliechoirimniediately commenced iheanthem, 
“ I was glad wlicn^they said unto me, We will 
go into the house of the Lord,” and this 
anthem lasted until tlie procession had re.icliLMl 
its destination, and their Majesties liad ar- 
rived at the place assigned for the coronation. 
As his Majesty entered the choir, the pro- 
cession, which was then in full march, and 
visible in its whole length, was peculiarly 
striking and impressive. Seen from the east 
end of the Abbey, the spectacle was one 
moving mass of glittering grandeur. 

llie grouping of the ladies who wcie in 
attendance on her Majesty was singularly 
elegant and beautiful. After her Alajcsty 
hud ascended the theatre, and parsed to the 
chair of state, and fald-stool below her throne, 
at which she had to stand till liis Majesty’s 
arrival, they formed with her officers a semi- 
circle about her, which had a very imposing 
ctTect. This was not diminished by tlie ap- 
proach of the individuals composing his 
Majesty's train, who, after accompanying 
their royal master to his fald-stool, stood 
around him in the following manner : — The 
noblemen bearing the four swords stood on 
his Majesty’s right hand, tlic Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain and the Lord High 
Constable on his loft ; and the Great Officers 
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of Stall.*, the Dean of Westminster, Garter 
anti illack Rod at his hack, and behind liis 
clkur. 

The following was the ci’reoiony of the 
recognition . — As soon as the anlheui w as con- 
cluded, the \ic!ihis]iop of (Vniteihiiry, ac- 
companied l»y the Lord C'iiancellor, the de- 
puty Lord Great L'hainhcrlain, the Lord High 
Constable, and the Earl Mardinl, these nohle 
pei'sonages being preceded hy (ho Garter, 
advanced towards the east side of the theatre. 
From this position (ho Archhishop made the 
recognition in the following w'ords . — 

“Sirs, — I here present unto \ou King 
William IV., the rightful inheritor of the 
Crown of this realm : wherefore all ye that 
are come this day to do your homage, service, 
and lioumleii duty, are ye willing to do the 
same ? ” 

'i'lie reply to this denuind, which was de- 
livered with great solemnity of manner, and 
in a clear and distinct tone, was a general and 
hearty acclamation of “ God save King Wil- 
liam the 1‘oiiHh ' ” 

The Archhi-hop and his noble colleagues 
in this ceremony repeated the recognition 
from points of the south, west, and north 
sides of the theatre, and at each repetition the 
leply was still, “ God save Wdliam the 
Fourth !” The King acknowledged his peo- 
ples recognition with repeated hoivs, and at 
the last recognition there was a floinish of 
Irt pets. The King's scholars of West- 
minster school, who were placed in the corner 
of the lower gallery, at the’‘soutli side of the 
Abbey, and near the organ loft, immediately 
made a short Jjatin recitation, under the 
direction of one of their masters, which con- 
cluded with a shout of “ Vivant Rex et 
Regina !” 

Then followed another anthem, taken from 
rsalm xxi. ver. 1 — 6 : “ The King shall re- 
joice in thy strength, O I-iord," wliich was 
sung by the choir ; their IMajestics being in 
the mean lime seated in their chairs of state. 

While their iMajeslics were thus reposing on 
their chairs of state, the altar and the ap- 
proaches thereto were prejmjed for the so- 
lemnity of the “ 

'J'iie Bible, the Fatina, and the ('halice, 
were placed upon the altar by the Bishops 
who had borne them in the royal proceasioii. 

Upon the steps of the altar, the officers of 
(he wardrobe spread a cloth of gold of costly 
richness, whiih extended over the space im- 
mediately adjoining the altar. The officers 
of the wardrobe also placed upon this cloth of 
gold, two cushions of splendid workmanship 
for tiieir Majesties to kneel upon. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then ar- 
rayed himself in his cope, and the Bishops 
who were appointed to the duty of reading 
the Litany, vested iheniHdvcs in their copes. 


These ])reparalions being completed, the 
King, attended by two Bisliops ns his suju 
poitcrs, and preceded hy the Dean of West- 
minster, ami hy the great ofHeers and nnhle- 
inen, hearing the Regalia and the Four 
Swords, |)roceeded towards the altar. Here 
Ills Majesty nncoveied, and kneeling, revc- 
leiitly made his oOerings. The King’s oHer- 
ings were two in nninber. The HiM was a 
pall, or altar-covering, of cloth of gold, 
which, having been provided by the Master of 
the Great Wardrobe, was delivered by an 
officer of the wardrobe to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, who, iianding it to the King, 
his Majesty pl.iced it in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 'Hie right re- 
verend prelate placed the costly gift upon the 
altar. 'I’he King’s second otfering was an 
Ingot of Gold, of file ])iircst metal, and 
weighing one pound in troy weight. 'J’his 
had been ])rovidcd hy the Tieasnrcr of the 
Household, and was delivered by him to the 
King, who placed it in the hands of (he 
Archhishop of Canterbury. The right re- 
verend prelate put the ingot into the oblation 
basin. • 

I’he Queen’s oflering was a pall of gold 
cloth, similar to that of the King, and her 
Majesty presented it with the same formalities 
as the King had presented his, kneeling all the 
while on a cushion to the left hand of her 
royal consort. 

Their Majesties continuing to kneel before 
the altar, a suitable jirayer was ollercd up b}^ 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, at the con- 
clusion of which, all the regalia, with the 
exception of the swords, were delivered to his 
Grace by the respective officers wijo had 
borne them in the procession. Ilis Grace 
handed them to the Dean of Westminster, 
who placed them upon tlie altar. Their Ma- 
jesties were lljcii conducted to the south side 
of the altar, where chairs of slate, covered 
with damask figured cloth, had been pro- 
vided for them. Around IJis Majesty’s 
chair all the great officers and iiohictnen wiio 
had taken part in the procession arranged 
themselves, the distinguished personages who 
bore the swords being most prominently 
stationerl. 

Her Majesty was surrounded by the prin- 
cipal officers ofherliousehold, by the Mistress 
of the Robes and her assistants, the Ladles 
of the Bedchamber, and the Maids of 
Honour. 

The Litany was then read by ilie Bishop 
of Lichtield and Coventry and the Bishop of 
Lincoln. I'heir Majesties duiing this por- 
tion of the ceremony kneeling upon cushions 
placed before their chairs of state. 'J'lie 
commencement of the Communion IServicc 
followed ; the Bishops of Llandaii'and Bristol 
reading tlie epistle and gospel. During (he 
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pennon, which wn"? pivochcd by tljc ]>i;>Iiop 
of Loinlon, flicir Alnjostic’s rejjosofl in thoir 
ch.'iirs of st.jlo, at ihe s(»ntli side of the altar, 
'i'hc Jvmg wore a sjiperh cap of crim'jon X'clvct, 
turne(! up \\ith ermine; and throughout the 
sermon His Majesty wa? still supported by 
the lords who boro the swords, and by the 
Lord (ircat (’hainberlain, and other distin- 
guished personages. Her Majesty *s siip- 
]M»rters, too, contiiuied standing iUinind her 
eliair, and to the nninher ol‘ tliem were now 
addl'd several of tlie bishops, 

Tlie Aichhishop of C’aiiteibury took his 
seat upon a purple \elvet eliair, on tlie north 
side of the altar. 'Hie Ci.uter stood beside 
his Grace ; a long bench, covered with ])iirplc 
vehet, exlendeil from the Archbishop’s chair, 
immcdi.atcly o])posite to Ihcir Majesties, being 
placed on the north side of tlie area. This 
bench w.as assigned to the bishops, most of 
whom were jiresenl. The Dean and Pre- 
bendaries of Westminster were stationed on 
the south side of the area, to the cast of the 
King’s chair, and close to tlie altar. 'I’hey 
remained .standing iliuiug the whole of the 
teremony. 

iis soon as the sermon was concluded, the 
Aiclibishop of ('anterbury n])proached the 
King, and, standing before bim, addressed 
His jMjijosty thus : — “ Sir, arc you willing 
to take the oath usually taken by your pre- 
decessors?’* 'riie King an.^wered, — I am 
willing.” 

'I'lie Archbishop tlicti pul tlie usual ques- 
tions to the King, whose replies were made 
from a book wliich His Majesty held in bis 
hands. His M.ijesty, having kissed the 
Holy Ciospels, and signed llie oafb, again 
put on bis cap of iiimson veUet, and re- 
turned to bis chair. 'J’he anthem, ** Come, 
Holy Ciho>t, our souls inspire,” was then 
sung by the choir. At the conclusion of the 
anlliem, the Archbishop nail the accustomed 
orison preparatory to llic anointing. At the 
end of lliis prayer, the choir sung Handel’s 
splendid coronation ar.tliern, taken from 
1 Kings, i. 39, 40 ; Zadok the priest,” 
iV'C. During the performance of this aiuhem, 
the King was disiobed of liis crimson robes 
by the Deputy Lord Great Cliaiiibe]I:iiii, 
who delivered them to the Master of the 
llobes; and His Majesty taking otf lii-* cap 
of state, the Deputy Lord Great Cliamber- 
lain delivered the same to the Lord C’liam- 
bcrlniii ; and the robes and cap wore imnie- 
iliately carried into St. Edward’s Chapel, the 
robes by Groom of the Robes, the cap by the 
Oliicer of the Jewel Office. Tims di^rohed, 
His Majesty appeared in the uniform of an 
admiral. 

In the mean time, the ancient chair of St. 
Edward, covered with cloth of gold, had 
been placed in the front of the altar; and 


upon the conclusion of the anthem, His Ma- 
jesty, being conducted thither, took his soat 
in it far the purpose of being anointed. As 
the King proceeded to the chair, a rich ca- 
nopy, called the “ Anointing I’all,” was 
held over His Majesty’s held by the Dukes 
of Leeds, Itiitland, Newcastle, and Northum- 
berland. This pall w'as made of gohl and 
silver brocade; it was lined with silver tabby, 
and had a deep gold fringe and tassels .ill 
round it. It was I'ornieil into a canopy by 
the noble dukes just mentiuned, who raised it 
over the King’s head by means of four silver 
slaves, which tlicy fived in loops that weie 
attached to each coi ner of it. 'riii*- c.mopy 
W'as held over His Majesty’s head iliiriiig liu* 
ceremony of the anointing, and the Dean of 
Westminster stood by St. Edward’s chair, 
behind the Archbishop, holding the aiiquill.a, 
which contained the consecrated oil, and 
the anointing w'herewitli His JMajesty w;is 
anointed. 

Immediately after the “ anointing,” the 
Dean of Westminster took the spurs fioin 
the altar, and delivered them to the Deputy 
ijord Great Chamberlain ; who, kneeling 
down, touclied His Majesty’s lieels with them, 
and then returned them again to the Dean, 
who immediately laid them again upon (lie 
altar. 

Karl Grey, who bore the sword of state, 
now delivered that weapon to tlic Duke of 
Devonshire, the JjOi’d Chamberlain, and in 
lieu thereof, iccel ved from His Grace anoiher 
sword, in a scabbard of purple velvet, 'fhe 
latter bad lieen presented to tlie l.ord (’lidu- 
berlain by an officer of the Jewel Otlice; and 
Earl Grey, on receiving it, delivered il to 
the Archbishop, wdio laid it on the altar, re- 
peating a suitable prayer. 

The ArchbisliO[) then took the sword from 
oir the altar, and, assisted by other bishops, 
delivered tiie sword into the King’s right 
hand, and the I.ord Great (’hamberlain then 
girt His Majesty with it in the usiiai form. 

The King then rising went to the altar, 
where His Majesty olfered the sword in the 
scabbard (deliveiiiig it to tbe Archbishop', 
and then retired to his chair ; tlie sword was 
then redeemed by the nobleman who first 
received it, and who carried it dining the 
remainder of the solemnity, having lirst ilravvii 
it out of the scabbard, and delivered the 
latter to an officer of the wardrobe. 

His Majesty upon this rose from bis chair, 
and standing in front of it, was invested by 
the Dean of Westminster with the impel ial 
mantle or Dalmatic robe of cloth of gold, tiie 
Deputy Lord Great Cliainbeilaiii fastening 
the clasps thereof. 

The King then sitting down, the Areb- 
bisbop having received the orb from the 
Dean, delivered it into the King’s right band. 
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s:iyin^, “ Receive this imperil pall and orb, 
and reincniber that the wliole \»orld is subject 
to the power and empire of CjO(1,’\S£C. 

The Lord C’liamberluin of His Majesty's 
Household then receivinj; from the ollicer of 
the Jewel Oflice the rnhy ling, delivered the 
same to the /iichbisliop, wlio put it on the 
fourth linger of thu King’s right hand, saying, 
“ U'^eivc this ring,” \'e. lliisistlie King’s 
loronation ring. It is of plain gold, with a 
large luby violet, on whieh a plain cross or 
cross of ,St. Cieorge is beautifully enchased. 

The Dean tlieii brought from the altar 
the two sceptres with the cross and dove, 
and delivered them to the Aichhishop. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Norfolk, 
as Lord of the INIanor of Worksop, presented 
to the King a glove for His Majesty’s right 
hand, cmhroideied with the armsol Howard, 
whi' h His IVlaJesty jmt on. 

The Arclihisliop then in the usual form 
delivered the sceptre with tlic cross into His 
jMajest\’s right hand; and the sceptre with 
the dove into his left Imnd. 

The ceremony of the crowning was per- 
formed in the following manner : — J he Ai eh- 
bishop standing before the altar, and h iving 
St. Edward’s crown before him, took the 
s.ime into bis lunds, consecrated it, and 
ble'^'-ed it. His tlrace then, as^^isted by oilier 
lii'ihu])'!, came fiom the altar, the Dean of 
AVv'tminster carryin j the crown, and the 
Ar hisliop took and placed it on His Ma- 
jc‘!^ b head, while the spectators, with loud 
and repeated shouts, cried, “ Hod save the 
King!” Act*., the trumpets sounding, the 
driiiiis beating, and the Tower and Paik 
guns filing by signal. The acclamation 
ce.ising, the Archbishop pronounced the Ex- 
hortation, “ Ik stiongand ofa good courage,” 
iSce. The choirs then sang the Anthem — 
“ The King sliall rejoice in thy strengtii,” &c. 

As soon as the King was crowned, the 
Peers put on their coronets, the Bishops their 
cips, and the Kings of Arms their crowns. 

The Dean then took the Holy liihle from 
the altar, and delivered it to the Archbishop, 
who, attended by the rest of the Bishops, 
presented it to the King, saying, “ Our gra- 
cious King,” tSic. The King then returned 
the Bible to the Archbishop, who gave it to 
the Dean, to be by him replaced on the altar. 
The King then knelt, holding both the scep- 
tres already presented to him, and the Arch- 
bishop blessed him, tlie Bishops and tlie Peers 
in an audible voice responding, “ Amen.” 
Aficr a brief exhortaiion from the Archbishop 
to the people, the King arose and went to 
King Edward's chair, where he kissed the 
Archbishop and Bishops who were present. 
This done, the choir sang the Hyiim, Te 
Dcum laudamusj “ We praise thee, O God,” 
Ac. Dining the performance of which, the 


King removed to the chair on w'hich His 
Majesty sat on the cast side of the throne, 
where lie reposed in the interval. 

When the Te JJcuni was ended, the King, 
led up by the xAichbidio])^ and Bi'<ho|>s, 
ascended the tlieatie, and was enllironcd by 
Bishops and Pens; and the Archbishop 
standing liefore him, pronounced the E\- 
liOitatioii, ** Sl.md fiim and bold fasl," Ac. 

A loud and genei.il excl.nnation of God 
save the King I ” accompanied by clapping 
of hands ami lm//.aiiig, bur^l bom every 
l»art of the Abbey upon His Majesty ascend- 
ing the throne. At this moment, too, the 
coiuuaiioii medals were llirowii about by the 
Treasurer of His ]\l:ijesiy's Household. 

His Majesty then delivered the sceptre 
with the cross lo the Duke of Noifolk, as 
Lortl of tlie Manor of Woiksop, to hold the 
same in lii^ right hand, and the sceptre w ith 
the dove to the Duke of liicb.iiond, lo hold 
the same in his left hiind duiiiig the hom.ige. 
'I'he Archhibliop then knelt before the king, 
the Bishops following the example of His 
Grace, and for himself and the Loids spiiltual 
pronounced the usual foi inula of homage^ 
which was repealed by the BIslii ps. The 
Archbishop then rose and kissed His Majes- 
ty's left cheek, and after him the rest of the 
Bishops present did the like, and retired in 
their respective seniorities. 

When the Ijords spiritual had tliiis per- 
foimed homage, the Duke of Cumheiland 
ascended the steps of the throne, and, kneel- 
ing befoie the King, pronounced for himself 
and the other Dukes of blood royal, the 
words of homage, the lest jmtliiig olf their 
coronets, and kneeling with him and around 
him. 

Several of the Peeis were loudly cheered 
as they upprouclied to do homage to llin 
Majesty. Among these the Duke of Well- 
ington, Lord Plunkett, and Lord J^yiulhuist, 

— but particularly the first, — were very 
cordially greeted by the spectators. When, 
however, the liOnl Chancellor came to do 
homage, — which he did last of all the Peers 

— every part of the Alibey resounded with 
applause. 

During the ceremonies which attended 
the coronation of the King, the Q,ueen had 
remained seated in her chair on the south 
side of the altar. Similar forms were now 
observed with respect lo Her Majesty, and 
excited the greatest interest. The Queen 
having been anointed and crowned, and hav- 
ing received all her ornaments, the choir sang 
the Hallelujah Chorus. 

At the coinmencLMiicnt of the chorus the 
Queen arose, and, suppoiteil as before, as- 
cended the theatre (leverently bowing to His 
Majesty as she passed the throne), and was 
conducted to her own throne on the left hand 
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of that of the King, wlicrc Her Majesty re- 
posed until the eonclusion of the eiiurus. 

As soon as the cliorus was over, a loud 
shout of God save the Q,iiecn ! ” resound- 
ed through the Abbey. 

After the chorus uiid homage, their M.i- 
jesties descended fioni their throne^, and 
w'ent to the altar, w'here the King, taking otf 
his crown, delivered it to the Di-puty Lord 
Great Chamherlain to hold, and the scepties 
to the Dukes of Nortolk and Uichmond. 
Then the Bishops delivered the patina and 
chalice into tlic King’s hands, and His Ma- 
jesty delivered them to the Archbishop, wlio 
reverently placed the same upon the altar, 
covering them with a fair linen cloth. The 
Q,uecn also took otf her crown, and delivered 
it to her Lord Chamberlain to hold, and the 
sceptres to those Nubleineii who had pre- 
viously borne tlieni. 

'i'heir M.ijeslic.s tlien w'ent to ilieir chairs 
on the south side of the area. ^Vhen the 
ArchbLliop and the Dean had first communi- 
cated, tlicir Majesties approached the altar 
and received tlie sacrament, the Archbishop 
c4idministering the bread, and the Dean of 
Westminster the cup. 

The King and Ciueen then put on their 
crowns, and took the sceptres in their hands 
as before, and again repaired to their thrones, 
supported and attended as when tiiey left 
them. 

The Archbishop then read the Coinmuiiioii 
Service, and pronounced the blessing ; and 
at the conclusion the trumpets sounded and 
the drums beat. 

After this, His Majesty, attended as before, 
the four swords being carried before him, 
descended into the area, and jias^^ed through 
the door on tlic south side of the altar into 
St. Edward’s Chapel; and the Noblemen 
who liad carried tlie regalia received them 
from the Doan of Westminster, as they passed 
by the altar into the Chapel. 

The Queen, at the same time descending 
from luT throne, went into the same chapel, 
at the door on the north side of the altar. 

Their Majesties then came into the Chapel ; 
the King, standing before tlic altar, <leiivered 
the sceptre with the dove, whicli His Majesty 
liati borne in his left hand, to the Aiehbishop, 
who laid it on the altar. 

His Majesty was then disrobed of his royal 
robe of state, and arrayed in his royal robe 
of purple velvet by tlie Deputy Lord Great 
Chamberlain. 

The Archbishop then placed the orb in 
His Majesty’s Iclt hand. 

The Noblemen who had carried the gold 
spurs and St. Edward’s slafT, delivered them 
to the Dean, and the latter deposited them 
on the altar. 

Their IVlajesties, and the Princes and I*rin. 


cesses, then proceeded out of tlie choir, and 
to the weat door of the Abhey, attended 
as before, their Majesties wealing their 
crowns, the King bearing in his right Iiaiid 
Uie sceptre with the cross, and in his left the 
orb; and the Queen bearing in her right 
hand her scejitre with the cross, and in her 
left the ivory rod with the d<ive ; their Royal 
Highnesses the IVincea and Princesses wear- 
ing their coronets; and tiio Princes who are 
Field Marslials carrying their batons. The 
four swords were borne before the King in 
the same order as before. The Dean and 
Prebendaries, and the Bishops who had car- 
ried the Bible, tlie clialice, and the patina, 
remained in tlie choir. The Noblemen who 
had siveiully carriid the erowiis, the orb, the 
sceptre with the dove, the spurs, and St. Ed- 
ward’s stall, walked in the same places as 
before; those who had slaves and batons 
cairyiiig the same; all Peers wealing their 
coronets; and the Archbishops andfheBisli. 
ops supporting their Majesties, wearing their 
caps ; and the Kings of Arms their crowns. 

The procession returned from the Abbey 
to Si. J.iiues’s Palace in the same order (as 
to the position of the several carriages of the 
several parties composing it) as tluit in which 
it had set out in the niorning, but by no 
means in the same regular manner. The 
arrival of the.r M.iji‘sties at the Palace was 
announced by the liring of a royal salute of 
twenty-one cannon, which closed this part of 
the ceremonies of tne day. 

In ilie evening the metropolis was illu- 
minated in lionour of their Majesties’ coro- 
nation, to which ail the tiansparcncies and 
other devices necessarily bad reference. 
The display, however, evinced in but few 
instances either fertility of fancy or origin- 
ality of design. Its effect, as a w!ioIe,‘v.as 
brilliant and imposing. A briliaiu display 
of fi re-works took place in Hyde Park from 
10 to 12 r.M, 

PaGANKM’s DKPARTUllK FROM DlJBLIN. 

At one o’clock Sept. 19. the* splendid 
equipage of the modern Orpheus drew 
up before his lodgings in Dublin, to 
convey the Signor from the metropolis 
on his tour through the south of Irehmd. 
Notwithstanding the tremendous torrent 
of rain which fell at that period, not less, 
perhaps, than 700 wretched paupers were 
found liardy enough to brave the deluge 
in their anxiety to attend the exit of the 
star of the iVlusical Festival, for the 
benefit of “charity.” All was silence, 
patience, and good order, till his Excel- 
lencu had taken his solitary scat, closely 
nuiltled up in the vehicle, and the 
postilion had smacked his whip, when a 
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number of the poor unfortunates of the 
order Mendicant drew up in battalion 
before the heads of the leaders, and, pre- 
senting a bold front, eflcctually served 
for a time to check their progress south- 
ward. A botv hand from inside the 
carriage w aved gracefully to those on the 
** preventive service,” as if in acknow- 
ledgment of a compliment. But we were 
sorry to perceive that the right hand of 
Paganini seemed to the poor Dublin folk 
to have lost all its virtue ; and such ill- 
natured insinuations as “ be carries two 
strings to his bow ” were very generallv 
and audibly murmured forth. Indeed, 
some of the more impudent sans cvlotfes 
even went farther, and while the equi- 
page thus remained in statu ouo, one of 
them, acting as spokesman, addressed his 


Italianship, observing, " Ah, then, be my 
sow], Mr. Palaga-nini, sure it is not your- 
self that would be after going away wid 
your fiddle, wid the curse of the town 
upon you, widout leaving de poor e’er a 
halfpenny at all at all, after the fine 
harvest you reaped among us.” This 
hint, and a few others still more broad, 
unlocked the magic strings, not pf the 
Signor's violin, but of hts purse: apd 
having ** grinned a ghastly smjle,” and 
flung a couple of sovereigns (how un- 
fortunate that ** small change was not in 
the way”) into the midst of the eager 
expectants on his charity, ho made hb 
escape amjdthe^confusion of the scram- 
ble occasioned by this hb munificent do- 
nation to the poor o(‘ Dublin ! — Dublin 
Morning Post, 


Carnages, ant> fiDeatSs. 


Births Sons, 

On Sept. 22. At Tonbridge WePs, tlic 
lady of Colonel Htdlf of 'Wimbledon. — 
Sept. 24. At his houbC, 30. Upper Bedford 
P!«ce, the lady of £. A, Chaplin, Esq. 

— Sept. 11. The lady of Msfiry Earle, 
E^q. of George Street, Hanover Square. — 
S' t. 14. At Church House, Marylcbone, 
tl) . bdy of Lieutenant-Colonel CoUhrooke. 
Sept. IS. The wife of P. A. Whatson, Esq. 
of Doctors' Commons. — August 31. At 
Baiiclioroy, Kincardineshire, the wife of the 
Rev. J)nvid Young, Chaplain in the Hon. 
East India Company's Service, Bombay. 

Births — Daughters, 

On Sept. 22. In George Street, Hanover 
Square, Mrs. Herbert Mayo, — Sept. 24. In 
Clarence Terrace, Regent's Park, the lady 
of the Rev. William Dodsworth, of a daugh- 
ter (still born). Sept. 18. At Watford 
Herts, the lady of E, F, Wittingstall, Esq. 

— Sept. 8. In Stanhope Street, the Lady 
Lifford. Sept, i 3. At Western Green, 
Thames Ditton, the lady of the Rev. T, 
Woodhouse, — Sept. 13. In Bloomsbury 
Square, the lady of the Rev. C, WiUan, of 
The Hill, Sedburg, Yorkshire. — Sept. 18. 
At I^son, Kent, the lady of Hugh Johnson, 
Esq. Sept. 22. In Upper Harley Street, 
the lady of Eenjamin Good, Esq. 

Marriages. 

August 8. At Faro, in Italy, Count Lews 
Eargagelli, to Anna, daughter of the late 
John Taffe, Esq. of Smarmaw Castle, in 
the County of Louth, in Ireland. — Sept. 22. 
At St. Pancras New Church, by the Rev. 
R. Povah, Mr. WilHam Pouis, of Walworth, 
to Ju/ia Holland, fourth daughter of H, 
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Nallett, Esq. of Mornington Crescent, Hamp- 
stead Road. — Sept. 21. At Kensington 
Church, E. T, Hooper, Esq. R. N., to Harriet, 
only daughter of J. Edwards, Esq. of 
Bromptoii. — Sept. 22. At the parish church 
of Edmonton, by the Rev. Francis Elaby. 
A.M., Minister of Percy Chapel, London, 
Francis James Eidsdale, of Gray's Inn, Esq, 
to Catherine So]>hia, eldest daughter of Ec/- 
ward John Field, of Lower Edmonton, Esq. 
— Sept. 22. At Harrow, by the Rev. A. 
Chevaul, James Birch, Esq. of Bally Been, 
county of Down, in Ireland, to Jane E,, 
eldest daughter of Captain R. Patterson, of 
Connaught Square, and Mount Clements. — • 
Sept. 25, By the Rev. Mr. Creatzoujas, 
Minister of the Greek Chapel at Marseilles. 
Pandia NuUi, Esq. of Fi^ury Circus, to 
Marianne, youngest daughter of P, 
manga, Esq. Sept. 24. At St. George's 
Church, Camberwell, Mr. John NicHoUs, of 
Kingston, Upper Canada, to Miss James, of 
Orsett, Essex. — Sept. 24. At East Hra, 
Essex, by the Rev. Mr. Streatfield, E, L. 
Hesp, Esq. of Huddersfield, to Sarah, third 
daughter of the late John Clark, Esq^ of 
London. — August 27. At Madei^ by the 
Rev. W. W. Deacon, James Ta^or, £c^. tp 
Mar^ Eleanor, eldest daughter of Mr. Ab- 
tltaniel Hayward, of that bland. &pt, 24. 
At Marylebone Church, by the Rev. Riyant 
Burgess, M.A., Lieutenant James Gdorjge 
Mackenzie, R.N. to Mariha 
daughter of the late John Eeamey, ^ 
the county of Kilkenny, in Ir^nd. At 
Lambeth) by the Archbishop of CanUsvbury, 
Bb Ralph Abercromkie Anstruthcr, Ra^ of 
Balcaskie, to Mary Jane, eldest '^ughter of 
the late Major-General Sir H, Torrens, 
T 
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CROMWELL: SKETCH OF lllS CHARACTER. 

BY VICOMTH CltATEAURRIANl). 

(With a beautiful EnibeUkhment.) 


Thk impartial reader will be caulioui> 
of implicitly adopting the view of illus- 
triop!- characters presented by historians 
of his own country, who, whether they 
espouse the republican or the royalist 
par» arc, of course, imbued with pecu- 
liar .lational prejudices. In questions 
of this kind there is no medium, or the 
history becomes flat and tame ; for how 
that writer win attention, who, himself, 
feels uninterested in his own narrative, 
and in the feelings and passions of those 
moving on the scene which he depicts? 
A historian of no party makes a valuable 
annalist, if he confines himself to the 
narration of facts related by the cham- 
pions of each side, and arranges them in 
chronological order; but from the mo- 
ment that he attempts digression and 
delineation of character, he becomes dry 
and dull. To form for ourselves an un- 
biassed judgment, we should examine the 
literary portraits of the illustrious dead, 
in the lights in which they have been 
placed by foreign historians, who are 
naturally free from the prejudices that 
unconsciously adhere to us, and, even 
against our own wills, sway our opinions. 
A sketch of CromwcIFs character from 
the pen of Chateaubriand, himself an 
historical character, who will, in future 
times, be classed with Clarendon, Sully, 
Bolingbroke, and Cominines, is, at the 
present crisis, a literary curiosity, and as 
such we translate it for the instruction of 
our fair readers. 
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“ The Protector often related, that, in* 
his childhood, the apparition of a female 
had appeared to him, and, like the witches 
in Macbeth, hailed him as a future mon- 
arch. The vivid imagination of Crom- 
well, while yet innocent, presented him 
with a vision of kingly power; and when his 
soul was stained with guilt, his awakened 
conscience haunted him with the spectre 
of murdered royalty. If we set aside the 
remembrance of the lawless means hy 
which Cromwell achieved his power, vve 
must pronounce his usurpation glorious. 
Like many other despots of strong cha- 
racter, he enforced a strict administration 
of justice, when it interfered not with his 
own personal or political interests; and 
this love of equity and legal order served 
to console the people for their loss of 
liberty. 

“ When he had attained power, Crom- 
well was tolerant both in polities and 
religion. He passed a bill to allow liberty 
of conscience and worship, and often em- 
ployed avowed royalists. He appointed 
to the first place of lepl eminence, Judge 
Hale, a magistrate of the most unsullied 
integrity, and a zealous loyalist. Monk, too, 
who, attimes, commanded both his military 
and naval forces, had been a partisan of the 
house of Stuart, and in the earlier stages 
of the civil war had actually been taken 
prisoner by the parliament, when in arms 
for King Charles. 

“ Cromwell had no desire to annihilate 
the nobility, ns in our days we have seen 
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attempted in France. In the civil war, 
the I'’ni,di^h nohlcs did not endeavour to 
separate ihcmselves from the popular 
cause; they were divided aInull^^>t the 
two contendin'; niasi^es of the nation a 
little unequally, pcrha|)s; hut the war of 
1640 was one liberty ^ not equality^ and 
therefore no particular enmity wa'j mani- 
fested against the aristocracy. 

“ In private life, Croinwell was not 
happy ; nil his mighty power was unable 
to stifle the deep and av-fiil vt)ice of 
truth. If he turned his thoughts inward, 
conscience presented him on eitlicr side 
with subjects for remorse: he had mur 
dcred the king; or, if for a moment the 
voice of flattery lulled him into oblivion 
of this crime, he felt that he had de- 
stro\ed the liberLiC'. of hi . country. Even 
in his own domestic circle, Cromwell 
found fruitful sources of anguish ; the 
members of his family were either repiih- 
litans who rletcsted his power, orniyalists 
who reproached him with his crimes.* 
His venerable niotber, whom he fondly 
cherished and greatly respected, had im- 
plored him to save the life of the King. 
Night and day she trembled for the safety 


of Oliver, and never heard the accidental 
<lisciiarg(‘ of fire-arms, without cX( laiin- 
ing — ‘ Mv son is killed.* The wife of 
the Protector, allhoiigh a vain woman, 
bore her high station with lear and trcm« 
hling: although treated by C'ronnvcll 
with decent regard, she was l.y no means 
the wife of his heart. To heap the iiica- 
sure of hi, afflictions, his favourite dtinuli- 
tcr. Lady Clajpole, descended into the 
tomb before hi-n ; and another heioved 
daughter was so mueli oj’posed to liis 
ways of thinkini; aiul acting, that she 
onec aeinally threw herself (m her knees 
before him to beg the life of the ill- 
fated Charh's.*’ 

Thi^ last named iiilercsthig cirenm- 
st.uue has forim d an admir.ihie snlijeet 
both for the j)aint»‘r and the pool. Vietor 
Hugo has introdiieed it into one of hi-, 
fiiiebt dramas; and M. Deeaisne has de- 
signed I'rom it a beautiful pieinre, of 
whieh the readers of oiir Magazine may 
judge. Oaf English engraxes lias lieen 
particularly ha|)py in the ileheate point 
of prcsiTving the likeness between t!ie 
father and the daughter. 
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j’ou Ills i)isri:\>riiisi':i) coroi on. 

Must thou go, niy g]\>rious chief — Byron. 

Ml ST thou die, my close retreat. 

Strangled with thy venal crew V 
How shall I lament mv seat, 

Or o’er it breatiie my last adieu? 

Sinecure and lordly jilaee, 

Both of whieh are dear to me. 

Cannot from my heart erase 
The grief T feel at losing thee. 

Idol of the bigot’s .soul ! 

First in spoil, but fallen now ; 

Many own’d thy proud eonlrol, 

Doom’d by “ Hu.ssell’s purge” to bow. 
Screen’d by thee, for yeiu’s 1 dared 
Jeers from every caitiff’s lips, 

When my eollcague.s’ shouts were heard 
Gladdening o’er Ueform’s eclipse. 


* Mm. Hutchinson declares that Henry Cromwell was “ a godlesse and deboshed 
cavalier.” 
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Would that I had died with Hitt, 

Since thy I'all I live to see ; 

When no pensioner can sit 

On St. Stephen’s Bench for thee : — 

Wellington and Peel profound, — 

Oh I although with chains confined, 

( ould 1 hear their voices sound, 

(lhains would not distres::. ii!y mind! 

Would the sycophants of Ciie\, 

Now so dt‘af to all ni\ cries, 

Mourn thy glory pass’d away, 

Bc’uding low with tearful 4‘ves 
W erl thou, at this hour, their own, 

Would they passively resign. 

At the inaiidate of the throne, 

Rights like those which still are thiiu* '' 

Mv last retreat — iny Iriend — adieu ! 

Never wilt thou rise again: 

Hamm is disihmchiseil too; 

Who can Hamm’s guilt explain V 
Kvery pension T’d r(‘sigii, 

Every peril 1 vvoulil lirave. 

If thy tyrants wouhl eombine 
To rescue thee from Paction’s grave. 

Uii AiiLF.s Frnor., jun 


THE LONELY RUIN. 

IIV O. R. CARTER, liSQ. 

Bill when the rising moon begins to climli 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 

When the stars twinkle through the loojis of lime. 

And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
TJie garland-forest, which the grey walls wear, 

Like laurels on the bald first Caesar’s head ; 

When the light shines serene, but doth not glare ; — 

Then in this magic circle raise the dedd . 

Heroes have trod this spot, — 'tis on their dust ye tread. 

Byron* 

Bees murmur in the sunny air. 

The sward i.s bright with flowers. 

But time and age have rentlercil hare 
The fallen Castle’s towers; 

And winds sigh gently through the pine, 

As if they mourn’d o’er their decline. , 

But fragrance from the violct’.s lips 
Is breathed around their walls. 

And Beauty’s long and last eclipse 
The queenly rose recalls; 

The rose unfolds its leaves beside 
The ancient portal’s mouldering pride; 

And bluely glides the quiet stream 
Beneath a sky as blue, 

And in its liquid mirror gleam 
Flowers of rich scent and hue; 

But glorious were its waters roll’d 

Beneath these ivied towers of old. u 2 
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No more at sunset’s silent hour 
Will lutes enchant the air, 

For faded is the passion-flower 
Which bloom’d for one more fairj 
And ne’er shall music’s shell recall 
The warriors to their festal hall. 

It was most gorgeous to siu*vcy 
A thousand plumes and spears^ 

Around these towery walls display 
Their light in early years, — 

To watch the chieftain^s lordly crest 
Until it mingled with the rest. 

But they, whose tributary lands 
Around this ruin lay. 

Who proudly led their reckless bands 
'Jo [tinnder and betray — 

Their .swords are now conceal’d with rust. 
And they arc dreamless in the dustl 

An empire based on acts of wrong. 

Its fame shall scarcely save, 

Anil o’er the haughty sceptred throng 
Oblivion’s banners wave; 

But unto justice shall be given 

The prayer of truth ! the shield of heaven I 


A VISIT TO THE 1)EY OF ALGIERS. 


Tuf. many singular anecdotes which 
have been related of the ex-dey of Al- 
giers ; the thou.^aud and one exaggerated 
stories in which Hussein Paclia has 
figured as a stupid barbarian and a mcr- 
cile.ss executioner, inspired me, during a 
recent visit to Paris, with an irresistible 
desire to see and convcr.''C with the re- 
inarkal)le personage who now affords the 
badnuds of that good city the excitement 
of a nine days’ wonder. If 1 may con- 
fess a truth, which wears the .somewhat 
suspicious appearance of self-praise, my 
curiosity arose from a worthier motive 
than the wish to enjoy the pleasure, so 
intoxicating to the majesty of the people 
— the luxury of gazing upon a once for- 
inidahlc potentate, “ fallen from his high 
estate,” and reduced to that condition of 
comparative humility which avenges the 
little ones of earth for the caprices of 
Dame Fortune. I have, in my day, seen 
many elevated tumbles; as which of us 
has not ? I have witnessed the fall of a 
pope ; an emperor ; ten or a dozen kings 
of various sorts and sizes, and a host of 
subaltern princes; each ro}ail somerset 
illustrating the peril attendant on the 


occupation of one of those seats whief* 
Napoleon described as chairs studded 
with gilt nails. We live in an age when 
kings are on the move ; hut notwithstand- 
ing the frequency of the sight, the spec- 
tacle of regal luiinilintion aflects me with 
an uneomFortable sensation — a sort of 
feeling akin to that with which, at Exeter 
Change, I have occasional!} contcmpluted 
a lion weeping in his cage. I could, 
therel’ore, have resisted the mania for 
sight-seeing, even though so rare an ani- 
mal as an ex-dey w as to be exhibited, but 
for niy anxiety to convince myself, by 
ocular and auricular demonstration, how 
far ti]c charge of barbarian stupidity was 
merited by one who, under circumstances 
of difficulty, had acquired, and for a 
length of time maintained, absolute 
power To solve the enigma, I deter- 
mined to accept au obliging offer made to 
me through an eminent Parisian house of 
business, the principal partner in which 
had proposed to introduce me to Hus- 
sein Pacha. With intense impatience I 
looked forward to the day appointed for 
my audience with the dethroned sove- 
reign, whose more civilised, though 
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scarcely less despotic, conqueror had so 
hoon aftCT his triiin)f)Ii tasted the bitter- 
ness of exile. The victor or the vaii- 
qui'.hed might with etpial propriety form 
the leading example of a maiden npecch 
in parliament on the instability of arW- 
trary rule, 

1 am not about to weave the incidents 
of a romance or prosaic poem, J shall 
not abuse the cfinfidcnce of my rcacha* by 
invcntiiii! details, or by enamelling facts 
with a lirdliiint coat “t Oriental varnish; 
I shall, on the contrary, with all fitting 
f-implicitv, furnish “ a full, true, and par- 
ticular account” of every thing worth re« 
cord that I saw' and heard in the space of 
more than an hour, during which my 
audience lasted. If the narrative he so- 
p u-dic, itinf /Hi for the narrator; though 
in that case I doubt if you, most benevo- 
lent reader, can show just and reasonable 
cause of compl «iut. 

I was presented to the paeba at one 
o’clock in the afternoon; and the view* 
of the apartment occupied by his ex- 
Higlinoss completely belied the abburJ 
riimonr that the dey had arrived in Paris 
accompanied by tiie ladies of bis harem 
and <1 numerous lioiisebobl. To aecom- 
mu 'ate Midi a suite, a palace would 
scar'‘.‘ly have snfliecd ; but Hussein, whose 
cm. ; retinue consists of two Turks and 
three Europeans, is contented with a 
modest first floor in a hotel on which a 
vii/or Anglais would turn his buck 
with sovereign contempt. The females 
of the <le}N estsihlishment have remained 
at Leghorn. On my arrival with the 
friend who had kindly undertaken to lie 
my usher, Hussein's brow was clouded 
with a slight shade of discontent, occa- 
sioned, no doubt, by his dislike of the 
many ^frivolous and troublesome visits 
whieli"are daily obtruded on his privacy. 
It must be a prodigious bore, even to a 
pacha, to be stared at like a Bengal tiger 
or a boa constrictor. The illustrious 
stranger, however, appeared to have pro- 
fited "by his stay in the capital of the 
gt ande nation^ and to have acquired no 
inconsiderable portion of that biciis^ance 
which stereotypes, as it were, a perpetual 
smile upon fashionable faces. He received 
us with politeness, and even cordiality, 
advancing as far as the dining-room to 
meet us. The usual compliments having 
been interchanged, we were conducted 
to the salon^ where, in consideration of 
our European habits, arm-chairs were 


offered to us, Hussciu seating himself on 
a sofa, and placing his left foot under his 
right thigh, after the fashion of the East. 

A blight personal sketch of the in- 
dividual V ho has so attracted public 
curiosity, may jirovc not u holly unin- 
teresting: — llus>ein Pacha is of the mid- 
dle stature, and advanced in years; his 
age being sixty-three. Notwitlistaiiding 
this circLimsiance, and a natural tendency 
to corpulence, his vigour, both of mind 
and body, seems imimpaircd. His head is 
beautifully moulded ; his liatuL are well- 
shaped, and possess all the characteristics 
of strength. The manly and attractive ex- 
pression of his coiintenaiice is improved 
by along greyish heard, on wl.icli fall, like 
the brackets of a parenthesis, his moub- 
taches of a darker shade'. His eyes arc 
half concealed by a pair of oval spectacles; 
to the no small astonishment of the 
l*arisiau exquisites, who find it impossible 
to ascertain the precise use to which a 
I'lirk can apply such a commodity. It 
may, however, he remarked cn jmssant^^ 
tliat many of the inhabitants of Algiers 
arc obliged to wear glasses to preserve 
their sight from the injury often occa- 
sioned by the reflection of a burning sun 
darting its rays on the white waFls of 
their houses, and on the pavement and 
sand. Hiisscin is hy no means of a grave 
and phlegmatic disposition, like the envoy 
of the bey of Tunis, who is now in Paris. 
The former, on the contrary, enjoys a 
jest, and not unfrcquciUly utters a spark- 
ling repartee He appears to have re- 
ceived a gFcatcr sliare of instruction than 
falls to the lot of Easterns in general. 

Before our conversation took a general 
turn, an interpreter of the Eastern lan- 
guages, M. JoLiannin, who occujiies the 
post of dragoman to the pacha, enumerated 
a few of the petty annoyances to which 
Hussein is hourly exposed. “ The dey’s 
patience,” said he, has been sadly tried 
by the barefaced applications made to 
him from speculators of the lowest class : 
directors of portable puppet-shows have 
requested him to grace tneir entertain- 
ments with his presence, in order that his 
name and quality, figuring in large red 
capitals at the head of a bill, might give 
efieet to the show : a mountebank would 
be treated with more ceremony. Some 
ladies, too, of unequivocal reputation, 
who recently issued tickets for a select 
ball, judging that an Algerine turban and 
yatagan might add dclat to the scene,* 
u 3 
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thouf’ht proper to favour Hiisbcin with a 
f^pcciiil invitation. The inorc ambitious 
among the fair aiul iin)ilcst hobtesses 
iniglu oven have indulged their “ mind’s 
eye” with tempting \iMon:i of participa- 
tion in the honours reserved for Eastern 
sultanas. Unfortunately for the«>e praise- 
worthy aspirants, Hussein tore the invit- 
ation with contempt.” 

Tlie dragoman had scarcely finished his 
little history, whpn the dey, a<ldressing 
himself directly to me, complained, but 
with dignified mildness, of the absurd 
misrepresentations circulated in the public 
journals w'ith respect to his most iiidifler- 
eut actions “■ 'I'licse idle tales,” said he, 
in conclusion, give me no serious of- 
fence; Imt, though I despise them, 1 can- 
not hut feci astonished that many of them 
proceed from individuals holding a hiah 
station aniong''t a people celchrated for 
politeness. Can it he that the French 
feel no rc^pect for age; acknowledge no 
consideration for one who was what I was 
— who is what I am?” I shall not 
easily forgot the mingled sii)i()licity and 
dignity with which Husieiu pronounced 
these few words. I experienced some 
diilicnlty in explaining to him, that in a 
free Christian country every body attends 
to his neighliour’s business, almost to the 
exclusion of his own; and tliat satire 
and (‘aricature arc public prerogatives, 
Jcvellcd indi.'.tinct ly against all ; — against 
the promt and the lowly; the wealthy 
and the poor; against kings deposed 
and kings enthroned. 

Hussein now addressed a few words to 
the interproUr, which tlic iattcr imme- 
diately translated. “ In alluding to the 
niisrc[)resentatioiis of the press,” said 
M. Jonaimin, the pacha is anxious to 
correct the ridicidovis reports published 
on the subject of the dinner to which he 
was invited by M. Casimir Perier. Tlie 
following are the circumstances which 
really took place on that occasion: — 
'fhe (Icy liaving visited iho president of 
tin; council, M. Ptb'ier eiujuired of me if 
Hussein would accept an invitation to 
dinner for an early day. Hussein readily 
consented. Being next asked if the ha- 
hits of the dey induced him to give the 
preference to any particular diet, I re- 
plied, that his Highness hud no dislike to 
European cookery, hut that his favourite 
dish wasthep/Za?/, orfowl served with rice. 

‘ Perh.ap*,* said the intended host, ‘ you 
would take the trouble to give my cook 


some hints as to the mode of preparing 
the dish ? ’ — ‘ One of the dey’s servants,* 
said I, ‘ shall be ordered to give the ne- 
cessary instructions on that point.* Be- 
sides, there is an indispensable preliminary 
to be fulfilled by the same individual — the 
operation of killing the fowls destined for 
Ilusst in*s table ; the laws of true believers 
forbidiling them to cat any animal, unless 
put to death by a Mahometan, This 
proceeding appeared quite natural. On 
the morning of the day on which the 
dinner was to take place, I went to the 
house of M. Casimir Perier, for the pur- 
pose of giving directions that every thing 
should he prepared according to the pa- 
cha’s wibhes. Miistapha, whom you see 
standing at the door, killed the fowls 
intended for Hussein’s meal : they were 
then taken to the kitchen, and in the 
evening the dey foiiml his pilmi dressed 
in the usual manner, lie not only par- 
took of the fowl, blit was likewise helped 
to vegetables, salads, sweets, cS:c.; ab- 
staining only from larded meats, of 
which liis religious faith forbids him to 
taste. Such is the whole history of the 
pilau ^ of which so many ridiculous ver- 
sions have l) *en given. 

The dey,” continued M. Jouanniii, 
was much displeased at the attempt 
which, as you may have heard, a young 
painter made at the Opera to sketch a 
miniature of his features. You arc, 
perhaps, acquainted with the prejudice 
entertained by the Turks against llie art 
of tracing on paper, canvass, or other 
perishable nicafcrials, the lineaments ofthe 
* human face divine.’ Hussein having 
accidentally turned his eyes in the direc- 
tion ofthe amphitheatre where the artist 
was at work, dnd being aware of the na- 
ture of his occupation, abruptly rose from 
his seat, and w th an irritated air re- 
treated to the further extremity of his 
box. Unlike our European fashionables. 
His Highness went to the Opera to sec, 
not to be seen.” 

As we were on the subject of the 
opera, I took the liberty of asking the 
pacha if he had felt displeased at the 
eager curiosity mnnifcbtcd by the au- 
dience to obtain a sight of his person. 
“ No,” said he, the thing was natural ; 
the public is an inquisitive animal.” 

“ It must be admitted, that when 
your Highness visited the Opera on the 
night chosen for a similar purpose by 
Don Pedro and the Empress of Brazil, 
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vonr fostnin;* was not the sole object 
w'hicli attrjicU il the attcntioii of the au- 
tlioiicc.” 

J luitltTstenil yon ”retnriu*J tliedey; 
“the accident that hi\)iii'!\t three biich 
personages to M iher was, indeed, singu- 
lar/’ 

“ Hussein pronounced these words 
without the sllglucst alfeotaliou of phi- 
sophy or appearance ('f chagrin. I en- 
deavoured^ hovvev(‘r, with what grace 
I know not, to change the subject as 
speedily as po^■.ihle; for I ihoulil with 
dilTieulty have pardoned iny own awk- 
warkness, lia.l I repaid the kimincss of 
iny reception by any imliM-rcet alliiMon 
tha*^ might h ve wounded the sensitive 
feelings of misfortune. Hussein himself, 
by again advening to his eostunu', spared 
mo tile trouble of introducing a new 
t()j)ic. 

“ I am seldom attired,” said he, with 
tnore atteiirmu to cfioct than at present. 
^YlK*n I was governor, I was obligeil, on 
ibi}s of ceremony, t*) assume a more bril- 
liant exterior; but those follies fatigued 
mo, for mv tastes are simjile : a man is 
not to be estimated by the gold and jewels 
ui*^h w'hic.'i bis garments are loaded,.’* 

On the night ol' Hussein’s nppcmancc 
as spectator at tlic iTcnch 0|)era, he 
w . , ill reuliu, dressed with a degree of 
simplicity which the ricgniitch of Paris 
pronounced iiusiiitablc for ti Turk, who 
is said to count his wealth by millions. 
Ho entered bis bo\ very nearly in the 
costume in which 1 saw liini at his hotel ; 
the onl} addiiiou to it being a poniard, 
the liandle of which is enriched withdia- 
mond'i. and which, to avoid the appear- 
ance of ostentation, he seldom wears at 
home. A strolling tragedian would deem 
himself iusulrcd were he rccjuired to act 
the part of Orosmaues or Othello in the 
ordinary dress worn by the dey of Al- 
giers. The embroidery on the collar and 
pockets of his ujipcr garment is certainly 
not surcharged with ornament ; one or 
two ounces of gold being the utmost ex- 
tent of the precious metal wasted for 
that purpose. The principal part of 
liis attire, the vest with sleeves, and what 
has been, incorrectly termed the Iforti' 

as well as his under garment, are 
made of wliite cotton stuff; the embroi- 
dery being in silk or cotton plaits of the 
saiiic colour. The vest covering the rest 
of his dress is of superfine light green 
cloth, with few ornaments, and those 


green. Ilis turban, which is not v< luiiiio- 
ous, is composed of a red shawl and 
sknll-cnp, A piece of fine linen stuff, 
riiited in red mid pink squares, forms 
is girdle. His slippers .arc extremely 
plain, corresponding with the rest of his 
costume. His jewels consiiit of a liand- 
soinc ruby, which he wears on the little 
finger of the loft liand, and a large gold 
snuff-box, flat, finely carved, and orna- 
mented on the lid witn diamonds, ar- 
ranged in the form of arabesques. In the 
centre of the lid is in.-cril)ed a sentence, 
I believe, from the Koran. When we 
visited the pac!ia,the smiffMjox was placed 
beside him on the sofa, and at his elbow 
was an inkstand, of the same shape as 
those iiiiiversaliy used throughout the 
F.cvant: for Hussein frequently employs 
Ilis leisure moments in taking notiv. 
During onr conversation he took snuff 
several times ; and after each application 
to the l)ox, handed it to Mnstapha, who 
gravely presented it open to my intro- 
ducer and myself in succession. , 

This was not the only office fulfilled 
by Mustapha, who also served us with 
coffee. A few w'ords on the subject of 
this faitlifnl servant of the pacha may not 
here be out of place. Mustapha’s age is 
about tliirty-five ; his stature is lofty ; his 
complexion swarthy, and his drcss closely 
re^cmblo that of his master. His head 
is finely shaped ; his dark sparkling eyes, 
which arc overshadowed liy black bushy 
eyebrows, arc somewhat sunk under his 
arched forehead. His upper lip is fnr- 
tiishcd with large moustaches, but he 
wears his heard closely trimmed. During 
the whole ofonr interview with the paclia, 
he remained standing at the door of the 
apartment, and on the inside; his hands 
crossed one over the other just Licneatli 
his girdle, and his head inclined a little 
forwards. In this attitude of attention to 
the slightest word or signal from his mas- 
ter, he listened with phlegmatic gravity 
to every syllabic that fell from our lips. 
In the course of our conversation, all of 
us occasionally laughed, with the excep- 
tion of Mustapha, whose risible muscles 
were not to be provoked. The excellent 
mocha to wliich we were helped was not 
served upon a tray, after our European 
fashion, but a cup wa^ presented suc- 
cessively to each of us by Mustapha, who, 
as we were four in number, with all dili- 
gence proceeded four times to the ante- 
chamber, whence he fetched thc-well- 

U 4 
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concocted beverage. The first ciip, Mus- 
(apha, as in duty bound, presented to the 
pacha; the second was destined for M. 
Joiiannin, the interpreter, who politely 
relinquished tlie precedence in my favour. 
Through courtesy, Hussein refrained from 
carrying his cup to his lijjs till his guests 
had been served. The cuj)s were small 
porcelain vases, which the bearer adroitly 
held between his forefinger and thumb. 

Besides Mustapha, the dey has another 
domestic attached to his household, a 
Moor, born within six days’ march of 
Algiers, and who has for a length of 
time been in the pacha’s service. To 
such an extent does Hussein carry his 
personal regard for this Arab, that he 
frequently chats with him in the most 
faun liar manner, and even allows him to 
be seated in his presence. In Europe, 
it would be difficult to designate by a 
corresponding term the precise nature of 
the functions discharged by Mustapha 
and his comrade, and perhaps equally 
difficult to note a parallel instance of 
kindness on the part of a master. 

Whilst we were engaged in discussing 
the coffee, the conversation continued. 
The pacha having a few nights previously 
visitecl the Porte St. Martin theatre, at 
which, by his express desire, the drama 
of jYapo/eo?i had been performed, 1 en- 
(juired if he had derived pleasure from 
the representation — if he had recognised 
the Buonaparte celebrated in the East 
as well as throughout Europe. “ 1 was 
much pleased,” said he, “ with the por- 
trait, which 1 found sufficiently striking; 
hut 1 could liavc wished, at the latter 
end, to see the scene changed to St. 
Helena.” — I expected to hear some 
reflections on the character of Napoleon ; 
Hussein, however, made none. 

The war of Algiers was a subject on 
which I much wished to gain some in- 
formation from Hussein, and which I at 
last ventured to introduce, though with 
great caution. I began by enquiring of 
M, Jouannin if I might, without indis- 
cretion, propose a few questions to the 
dey concerning the defence of the 
country which he had commanded. On 
being made acquainted with my desire, 
he readily complied. “To what cir- 
cumstance is it owing,” demanded I, 
“that you neglected to unmask your 
batteries against the French troops in 
the bay of Sidi-Ferruch, and thus to re- 
tard their landing? The whole army 


at first imagined that such a passive pro- 
ceeding on your part was but a feint. 
From what motive did you neglect the 
defence ol the coast, wliich, once con- 
quered, left the invaders in possession of 
the road to the city ?” 

Whilst the interpreter explained my 
question to the dey, the features of the 
latter assumed a grave and melancholy 
expression. Being apprehensive that I 
had involuntarily introduced a disagree- 
able theme, I expressed my regret to M. 
.Jouannin, who nastened to relieve my 
fears. With energetic and indignant 
gestures, but in a calm tone of voice, 
Ilussein replied to my questions. Never 
so imicli as at that moment did I regret 
my inability to understand in the original 
tlie dey’s remarkable answer, of which 
M. Jouannin gave the following inter- 
pretation : — “ Your question,” said Hus- 
sein, “ embraces many points ; but I con- 
fine myself to this answer: whilst the 
war lasted, I was never informed of pass- 
ing events ; in a word, 1 was deceived. 
The inemhers of the divan acted without 
my authority, and concealed from me all 
their resolutions. The coast of Sidi- 
FeiTuch was not defended against the 
French, because he, to whom I con- 
fided the command of that portion of my 
territory, and of the army destined to 
defend it, was a dastard ! Unfortunately, 
that dastard is my own son-in-law. All 
iny ideas on this subject may be com- 
prised in few words : a hundred lions 
commanded by a jackal would be con- 
quered, a hundred jackals commanded 
by a lion would have a chance of vic- 
tory.” 

In continuation of the same subject, 
Hussein, amongst other things, observed, 
that he had been surrounded with 
traitors: that he had one day been in- 
formed that his troops would refuse to 
defend Algiers, as the quarrel of the 
King of France was not with the Alge- 
rines, but with the dey, “One indivi- 
dual,” added he, “ was base enough to 
offer my head to Bourmont, who with 
horror rejected the execrable proposal.” 
With regard to Hussein’s son-in-law, 
M. Jouannin informed me that the 
dey was so irritated at his cowardice, 
that, on the voyage from Algiers to 
Naples, he never once admitted him 
near his person, and that he after- 
wards addressed him only to reproach 
hini^ with his perfidy. These angry 
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words were repaid with interest, and 
there the qnaiTol ended ; Hussein stand- 
ing; in awe of his son-in-law, who is a 
man of colossal strength, and who was 
always armed with a poniard, which he 
expressed his resolution of burning in the 
devN heart, should the latter seem to 
meditate vengeance for the aga's trea- 
son. 

Fearful of trespassing too long on the 
complaisance of the pacha, we terminated 
a visit which had already lusted an hour 
and a half. On taking leavi^, i expressed 
my thanks for the audience; when Hus- 
sein courteously sainted me, at the same 
time pronouncing the formula usual in 
the East, “ Yon arc welcome.” 

A few cursory remarks may not iin- 
siiiiably terminate this chapter. It lias 
hecMi asserted that Hussein Pacha is a 
man of a vulgar cast of mind : 1 hold a far 
fliH'crcnt opinion. His simple habits, his 
lively conversation and natural gaiety, 
are wholly at variance with the notions 
usual iy entertained of the barbarian dey 
of AlgicM’s. The following anecdote, 
which, but for its want of importance, I 
should have introduced in its proper 
place, will sufficiently attest Hussein’s 
good humour. The friend to whom I 
wr indebted for my introduction, seeing 
a Lng sword-cane on the sofa, cntpiired 
to whom it belonged. “ ’ Fis to support 
the old man,” replied Hussein, pointing 
to his heard. In a few moments the first 
speaker presented to the pacha some 
tickets of admission to one of the theatres. 
Hussein jestingly declined the civility. 
Upon this my introducer, also in jest, 
seized the cane, with which he playfully 
threatened the dey. Hussein burst into 
a fit of loud laughter, and stooping his 
head, which he protected with both arms, 
“ I yield,” said he; “ your mode of 
ing your friends is irresistible.” 

[ have read in the columns of I know 
not what veracious newspaper, that Hus- 
sein’s visiting cards bear the following 
inscription : M, Hussein^ d*Aigcr. 


Ocular dcmoii'itration enables me to pro- 
nounce that the statement is no less de- 
voiil of truth than j'alpahly absurd. I 
saw one of the (lev’s cards, on which was 
engraved Hussi:in Pac’UAj and under- 
neath, the words — Dky d’Alger. An 
Arab sentence formed a third line, contain- 
ing a literal translation of the fiist two. 

Numerous are the lively sallies which 
the Parisian retailers of anecdote have 
attributed to Hussein. The following is 
not unworthy of particular notice: — A 
lady having demanded if ho tlionght of 
Algiers with regret ; scarcely had the 
lacha heard the (piestion, when, through 
lis interpreter, he re(|uestcd permission 
to relate an apologue or fable. 'J'he 
offer being eagerly aceejited, I had 
onee,” said Ilnssein, “ a tavourite night- 
ingale. I thoimht tliat 1113 endearments 
and attentions had weaned him from the 
recollection of liis native Atlas. One 
day I opened his cage ; the bird flew to 
the mountains, and returned no more.” 

That Hussein was the original impro^ 
visntora of this allegory 1 shall not ven- 
ture to decide: it has, at all events, been 
laid to his charge ; and hence, perliaps, 
arose the rumour that his visit to Paris 
was undertaken for the purpose of nego- 
tiating the terms of his return to his 
ancient government. It is scarcely pro- 
bable that the dey of Algiers, who has 
tasted the sweets of empire, the “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance” of absolute 
sovereignty, would consent to play the 
subordinate part of Louis-Philippe’s de- 
puty, To waive all considerations of 
self-respect, the danger of sucli an experi- 
ment might deter Hnsscin from putting 
it in practice. Were he to re-iippcar at 
Algiers, either as lord and master of his 
former subjects, or as the delegate of 
France, he would most assuredly have 
good and sufficient eniisc for meditation 
on the Jot of some brother despots, who 
rarely enjoy tlic comfortable prospect of 
dying in bed. 


THE FROWN OF MY LOVE. 

When the winter’s tempest lowers 
O’er a dark and clouded sky, 
Nature’s fading fruits and flowers 
Hang their drooping heads, and die : 
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S ) in y hosoMi’s comforts lajvjiiish 
Like* a n\y o\cr blown. 

Ami my licart is fillctl with anguish, 
\Micn I see my (iearest irown. 

Nipjiing frosts, the wave congealing, 
iliml the gentl y -flowing stream, 
Which, across the meadow stealing, 
Lately lied the sultry beam: 

But the stream of life more slowly 
(Creeps along with lingering puce, 

If the frown of my love wliolly 
Hides the beauty of lier face. 

Oft ill siiminer pealing thunder 
Threatens as it gathers near, 
Lightnings cleave the clouds asunder, 
I’illiiig guilty man with fear : 

Blit no sky, by tempest shrouded, 
Half so desolate can be. 

As this dreary bosom clouded, 
Hearest, by a frown from tlice. 

8ad is death to sinking nature, 

Sad the last — the parting sigh, 

(Sail the pale distorted feature. 

Sad the slowly closing eye, 

Su naier’s storms and vvintcr blighting, 
l)»Mlh, that sets the spirit free, — 
All, though sad, are more inviting. 
Dearest, than a frown from thee. 


THE BLOSSOM IS THE FAIREvST. 

HV MISS AGNUS STUICKUAND. 

TiiK blossom is the fairest that conceals 
The seed of death, and sweetly blooms, 
\or feels the foe, that slowly steals, 

Ami every source of life consumes; 

Whilst caeii bright tint but speaks the power 
That inwardly consumes the flower. 

’Tis thus tlie check of beauty glows, 

When slow decay has seized the frame; 

As vivid i’l the flush that glow's 
With fever’s dread corrosive flame. 

I'he richest colours health e’er drew'. 

Are dull beside that fatal hue. 

And yet more matchless is the dye 

Which tints the lip with crimson bright; 

It burns so brilliantly, that nigh, 

The ruby seeks in vain to vie 
And shines with faint unequal light; 

But every hour it doth nssiime 
A deeper and more lovely bloom: 
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Yt't neither ‘;lov/in;r i;p nor check, 

With iiW their vivid hnc'., may dare 
To match tliein with those eyes tiiat ^peak 
The inwaril ruin, dread and fair. 

For oh ! what glance is half so hri.tht 
As that which gleams with fever’s light ? 

Tis thus that death, oft varying, leads 
Unconscious victims to the tomb : 

All, reckless of his deadly seeds. 

Aiul thoughtless of the worm it feeds, 

They love tlie latul bloom ; 

Nor deem that colours so divine, 

As heralds of the grave could shine. 


UECOLLEUTlOiWS OF A VISIT TO FAIUS IN lS0>. 

KY AMKLIA OPIE. 

{Conliiuicd froni'p, 190 .) 


PKOMKNADES AND •STREETS IN *ARIS. 

PALAIS R0\ VL. 

It was originally intended that onr 
stay at Paris should not exceed three 
weeks; Init I continnetl to enjoy the 
[iresent moment nncloiidcd by anticipa- 
tions of the hour of onr departure, be- 
cause 1 thought that evil day would be 
deferred. 

Onr mornings usually began or ter- 
niip*^ id at the Louvre (hdlery ; to which 
1 wa alinred not only by the pictures 
and marbles, but by tliat love of my own 
country, and of seeing “familiar ICn^flish 
faces,” whether “ <iear” or not, which 
the English always feel, I believe, on first 
visiting a foreign land. Then the sight 
of a compatriot rare)} fails to produce 
a thrill of pleasure; and the Louvre was, 
in 180 L', so thronged with English, that 
when wc scparaleil, it was with, “An 
revoir ! in Bond Street to-morrow I” 

One evening atFrcscati, then a fashion- 
able promenade, iny companion (the bro- 
ther of onr admirable and lamented Sir 
John Moore) asked me who the gcnilc- 
inan was to whom I bowed; — “It was 

the Count de L ,” replied I. — 

“ Thank you ! ” said he; “ now then I 
shall not quit Paris without having seen 
at least one Frenchman.” 

On some days— and I must own it was 
on Sabbath days — the Louvre Gallery 
exhibited a variety of ranks, as well as 
dresses. There 1 saw for the first time 
a Cauchoise in her curious cap. 1 little 
thought, while 1 stood gazing on her 


extraordinary costume, that I myself 
should, twentj'-seven years aftcrwariL, 
be an object of eqiud curiosity in the 
Paris streets ; and when 1 one day, lafft 
summer, observed a Cauchoise turning 
round to stare at my little bonnet, 1 
could not liclp smiling within myself, 
and repeating “ chnnui a son tonr^ 

One morning, in 1802, I saw some 
French soldiers looking witii delighted 
admiration at the pictures; and I could 
not forbear saying to one of them, — 
“ Koi/rt le fruit de vos vlrtoircsJ These 
are the fruits of your victories!” — “ yl//, 
ouiP' replied he, in a tone of gratified 
pride. The following circiimstance 
afiurds one proof that the French pri- 
soners were satisfied with their treatment 
in our country. I was returning alone 
in a hackncy-foach from La Bihliotheqnc 
Nationale, where my obliging friend 
Langlais, Conservatcur des Manuscrits, 
had been showing me the letters of Henri 
Qiiatre, and of other inters sting per- 
sons, when seeing a fruit shop, 1 got out 
to ask for peaches; the w'oman to whom 
I spoke said she had no peaches, but 
that “ un citopen \Il has cn avoit.” It 
was the first, and only time, that I had 
ever heard the term citizen used in 
Paris ; so completely was the republican 
language passing away, with every thing 
else that was republican. But to resume 
ray relation : — 

I learnt where la has was, and went in 
search of “ le citoycn.” He had peaches, 
and fine ones too, but he asked an c.\- 
travagant price for them ; believing, like 
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other Pari^iiiii tradOiN, that “ Aiiglaik” 
and AiiLdni^e,” were only otlur terms 
for wealth aiul piodigidity, and that they 
jnight :isk and have of ns whatever they 
ello^c. Therefore, believing the fruiterer 
meant to impose on me, 1 refused to 
t ikc his peaches at the rate he men- 
tioned; telling him 1 could buy them 
cheaper in my own country, England. 
When I said this, a meanly drcsseil man, 
who looked like a sailor, clasped his 
hands together, and exclaimed with a 
tone and look of pleasure: — “Ah! 
file est Anglaise 1 ” His manner struck 
me, and I asked him if he had ever been 
in England. He said yes, he had been 
a prisoner there many years, and was so 
well trcatcil that he loved the English ; 
and he immediately began to reprove the 
fruiterer for wishing to cheat me. I had 
a piece of money in iny hand, of which 
I did not know the exact value, I there- 
fore asked my sailor friend what it was. 
He saitl it was “Cinq, et tout ccla,** 
showing ‘rne his ten fingers; from which 
I eonehulcd, without much difficulty, 
that it was a 15-sous piece. Then with 
a billy parade (as I now think it) of re- 
sistance to fraud, 1 tolil the man, that I 
had not bargained w'ith him in order to 
save my money, but from a dislike to im- 
posture; to convince him of it, I gave 
the 1 5-soiis piece to the delighted sailor, 
and departed better jilcascd with myself 
than 1 had any right to be ; hut I had n 
right to rejoice at finding that the pri- 
soner’s treatment in my own country 
had been such, as to make his whole 
countenance light up at the unexpected 
sight of an Englishwoman. 

There was one thing which I then 
fancied peculiar in Paris, contrasted with 
London ; namely, the entire solitude of 
some of the streets and squares, while 
other places were always full. 

The Boulevards, which like a girdle 
of beauty encircle Paris, were always 
thronged, and exhibited flowers, shops, 
shows, and crowds of gay beings ; while 
the gardens of the Tuilleries were filled 
with persons in very different costumes, 
and some of them evidently of a higher 
grade in society. One description of per- 
sons was always to be seen there, which 


interested my feelings to a great degree; 
namely, men and women of the ancient 
order of things, who had hidden them- 
selves while the revolutionary tempest 
raged, and who now, that it had passed 
away, ventured out to occupy as usual 
their favourite seats, and saunter along 
their favourite walks. They seemed to 
me like flies, which, having survived a 
storm, crawl out, though still weakened 
by its force, in order to bask in the re- 
turning sunshine, as if conientcil to 
creep safely along, where before they 
rose on gilded wing. 

Tliese beings, interesting from the 
changes and dangers which they had un- 
dergone and survived, \\ore the dress of 
former days; and their costume was a 
striking contrast to the dress of 1«02. 
The old ladies wore white gowns and 
petticoats, made (I think) of dimity, with 
sleeves over their dhows only, and some- 
times a ruffle on them; n little hoop was 
worn by some, and oecasionally it bore a 
tiny lapdog. 'riieir grey, and usually 
powdered hair, was stretched over a sort 
of roll, and surmounted with a high cap, 
sometimes adorned with wire wings. 

The old gentlemen usually wore a suit of 
white doth, and shoes and knee-bm kles; 
the powdered hair terminated in a long 
queue d la mUUairc ; the small black 
cocked hat was commonly carried in the 
hand, owit)g, perluips, to the excessive 
heat of the weather, lint more probably 
to the wish of preserving iinndHed the 
betiuty of the well-powdered lo^ks. IIow 
many of these relies of former times I 
saw in those heautifiil gardens ! some 
reading, some conversing, and possibly 
beguiling the eonsdoiisness of things as 
they then were, with tales of hygune 
days, and of things as they had been. 
This race seems now extinct, — at least I 
looked for it in vain in 1829 ; but when 
culling on two gentlemen advanced in 
life, I saw, in the manner in which they 
continued to wear their hair, that is, in 
the union of natural and false hair in 
their high and powdered touj\^c, the 
costume which 1 used to see in theTuillc- 
ries Gardens in 1802. The one was a 
liberal ; the other, I believe, a royalist \* 
and 1 should have made a great mistake, 


* Since 1 wrote down these recollections, this accomplished man, to whose attention 1 was 
much indebted — the Count d’H— is no more, lie died onone of the three memorable 
days of the last revolution ; and, owing to tlic awful confusion of the city at that time, he 

could not be interred any where but in his garden. 
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had I jiidged their politics to be the same 
because their dress was. Yet it is one 
which I certainly should have made, and 
therefore given, very unintentionally, a 
wrong impression, if I had not known 
the character of the liberal before I saw 
his costume. 

It is so dillicnlt not to take things for 
granted, and so impossible on many oc- 
casions to give an accurate description of 
any thing which one secs in a foreign 
country, that I myself write tremblingly; 
and am so afraid to judge, so afraid to 
draw conclusions even from my own 
premises, that I have learnt from my dif- 
ficulties to nmkc allowances for the in- 
accuracies and erroneous conclusions of 
othejs who have written on the same 
subject; but those difRculties arc not to 
be ngretted, if they have taught me a 
lesson of candid judgment. 

The Palais Royal exhibited a wholly 
different order of persons. The women 
there usually wore large and long white 
shawls, which fell around them in grace- 
ful drapery a I'anlujue; but their hair 
was not alter that fashion, being for the 
most part turned up in a large chignon, 
and worn in front in small, twisted, 
well oiled ringlets, which hung low on 
eith^T side of the face. Some of these 
very fine women had hair of the pa/est 
dloh. and complexions of a milky white, 
such as I have scarcely seen in England. 

The Palais Royal was always full, 
while other parts of the French metro- 
polis were deserted; hut when I returned 
to England, and contrasted, as 1 walked 
along, the streets of London and Paris, 
I became convinced that the same thing 
is observable in the former. 

Fleet Street, and all the streets in the 
city, are crowded, while Finsbury Square 
is comparatively empty; and while “the 
tide of human life” runs perhaps most 
rapidly in the Strand, Piccadilly, St. 
James’s Street, and Pall Mull, passengers 
may often cross the squares at the west 
end of the town without seeing any 
one. 

But while I was in Paris, I, in common 
with others, believed that this alternation 
of fair and desert was peculiar to that city. 
The reason of tins mistake is, perhaps, that 
we never remark what we do not go ea-- 
preuly to see : we go abroad purposely to 
observe and enquire, and the most undis- 
cerning eye becomes acute when scenes en- 
tirely new are presented to it ; and I have 


little doubt, hut that ninny things which 
1 thought peculiar in Paris, in 1802 and 
in 1829, would have proved on enquiry 
to he known and practised in London. 
Of this truth I am, indeed, painfully con- 
vinced, that we are prone to condemn 
many errors in the French, which exist 
in our own coniitry in an equal, if not 
a grcnlce degree, and for which, un- 
like them, wc have not the shadow 
of an excuse. But more of this here- 
after. We had heard so mucli of tim 
beauty of the Palais Royal, and of its 
fountain, and its shops, that when 1 saw 
them I was disappointed; still it was a 
scene fraught to me with an interest far 
beyond what shops, gardens, and foun- 
tains could give it. The terrible and ex- 
citing scenes of the revolution were then 
so recent, that though 1 am fond of see- 
ing sights, and was pleased to make ac- 
quaintance with distinguished persons, it 
was from knowing and feeling I was in 
Pam that I derived my deepest interest^, 
and my strongest sensation of pleasure, 
however mingled with painful regret and 
unavailing pity. Yes ; it was indeed most 
interesting to me, to be in the actual 
theatre of those scenes of lofty virtue 
and of lowest guilt — of well-principled 
liberty and of unprincipled licentiousness, 
— ofinassacrc and mercy — of vindictive 
democracy, and of exemplary loyalty, — 
of female heroism and female ferocity — 
and of all sorts of awful and aflecting 
contrasts ! 

To me, therefore, every street, every 
walk, was a sort of classic ground ; and, 
in the Palais Royal, I turned from its 
glittering shops and motley crow'd, to 
gaze on that garden in the midst of it, 
and on those seats, whence demagogues 
had harangued the people, till they rose 
en masse against their rulers. 1 saw in 
fancy the first man wounded by the 
Prince de Lamhesc’s soldiers; who, run- 
ning bleeding into the Palais Royal, pro- 
claimed his injuries, displayed his wounds, 
and called on his fellow-citizens to arm ! 
They obeyed ; and, ere a few hours had 
elapsed, the awful revolution was in pro- 
gress, and the Bastilc was taken ! 

When from the Palais Royal w*e had 
proceeded to the Pont Neuf, there I 
could figure to myself the wife of Roland, 
and many other great and virtuous vic- 
tims, passing over it to the guillotine. 

When we visited the ruins of the Bas- 
tile, and as we sat on its walls beheld the 
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Ioivj: street stretching before us, down 
wliich, on the evcr-incniorablc Mtli of 
July, till' tide of rcvoliitioiiiiry vciigeiince 
fiiM ran with such overwhelming and 
iniirdcrous force, it was impossible not 
to I'orget the present in the past, and 
the whole fearful scene seemed to live 
he(i)rc me ! 

13nt at a future da}' wc had the plea- 
sure o^’ seeing a spot whicli called forth 
only pleasing images. Wc visited the 
Cliamp dc Mars; where, on the anni- 
versary of the 14th of July, the real lovers 
of freedom, anil the framers of the first 
constitution, assemhlcd, to pronounce, in 
the j)rcsence of 400,000 people, the oath 
of allegiance to the law and the king : 
— where the now veteran patriot, La 
Favette, then in the very prime of his 
existeuci', and who was that day named 
Generalissimo of the National Guards of 
the kingdom, came forward the first to 
pronounce the civic oath, and, from the 
altar ol‘ the country, said, in an elevated 
voice, and in the name of the troops and 
the federated authorities, — “ We swear 
to be for ever faithful to the nation, the 
law, and the king ; to maintain with all 
our power the constitution decreed by 
the national assembly, and accepted by 
the king; and to remain united to every 
Freuchinan by the indis'ioluble laws of 
fraternity !” 

This was indeed a scene, which, while 
wc ga/ed upon the spot where it took 
place, vvo could recall with unmixed 
satisfaction, because it was one unstained 
with blood. But what different feelings 
were called forth in ns, when we trod on 
places marked by events in utter con- 
trast to the foregoing. 

Wc could not quit or return to our 
Hotel, as I have before observed, without 
crossing the very spot on which the blood 
of that king, then so applauded, had 
been shed ; or seeing the place where 
the remains of murdered royalty had 
been ingloriously thrown, — and thrown 
to be annihilated ! 

And once I crossed that awful place 
at night, and when no moon or lamp 
lighted me on my way ! No ; 1 cannot 


describe my feelings as 1 stood at that 
solemn hour on the ground once satu- 
rated uitli not only the blood of royalty, 
but the blood of the great, th(‘ good, and 
the pious I There was no other place in 
the world that could call forth such sen- 
sations ; and f was glad to escape from 
its now appalling "solitude and silence, 
to the every-day feelings of common life. 
Hut tile common life of Paris was to 
passing travellers, and consequently 
eager and interested observers, too full 
of excitemenf. to allow us to experience 
any every-day feelings. Excitement in- 
deed ! 

From the Champ de Mars and tlie 
place of the guillotine, then called the 
Place de la Concorde, to tlie reiiu^test 
parts of Paris, every scone we visited re- 
called the fearful and the afiecting scenes 
of the revolution. I'he Place de Greve 
recalled to us some of its first sanguinary 
events. 

There was that Hotel de Villo, which 
had so often echoed with revolutionary 
eloquence ; and when the tyrant dicta- 
tor Robespierre found, at length, that 
his detestable reign was over, and fruit- 
lessly endeavonreil by his own hatul to 
rob the guillotine of its prey, there was 
the window wljcnce bis brother precipi- 
tated himself, to rob public justice of 
its due ! 

I’he sight of the Temple excited in us 
feelings of indignant pity for the royal 
prisoners who sufiered there. But the 
frowning tower of tiic Temple did not 
call forth our pity for the royal dead 
alone ; it was not on account of those 
who had once dwelt and pined there that 
we felt so strong a desire to be admitted 
within its walls, but from sympathy and 
interest in the fiite of the ill-treated and 
endangered living. Wc knew it was the 
prison of Toussaint Loiivertiire, whose 
eventful life, ambitious daring, and pain- 
fuli mprisonment, seemed a sort of re- 
hearsal of the fortunes and fate of 
liiin whose power then held him in du- 
rance.* 

But disappointment, or indignant 
powerless sense of injury, and the hope- 


* This mulatto rose, by his distinguislicd abilities, to a command in the French army, 
under Rocliambeau, in the year 1796. His influence amongst the blacks induced him to 
aspire to sovereign power. After establishing a constitution, and being acknowledged the 
head of all power, civil and military, he consolidated Iiis authority by tlie wisest regulations ; 
but his confidence in the Frencli, who still kept an army in the province, proved fatal to 
him. He trusted his person amongst tliem, was seized as a criminal, and sent to France by 
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Icssnesf? of freedom and redress, were 
suflidfrit, without the aid of poison or 
violeiK’c, as Iluonaparle himself after- 
wards experienced, to corrode the powers 
of life, ainl plun^cc the victim in an 
untimely «ravo. Dc that as it may, he 
was a [)risoner in the Tcmjjle in 1802 , and 
I felt a stron^^ though vain desire to see 
this iindatto Buonaparte. 

Wq thought, hut erroneously, that the 
evident resemblance in their original 
daring, and for a while in their success 
also, might liave inclined the First Consul 
to protect, rather than op[)ress, Tout.- 
saint r.onvertnre ; at least, we believed that 
n generous mind would have done so. 

One would have been eager to cffiice 
the stain of broken faith thrown on the 
French character. Perhaps the fame of 
'Foii^aaint had inspired Napoleon with 
jealousy, and thence, his heart having be- 
come hardened against him, he permitted 
him to pine h\ prison, far from the ties 
which ho hehl dear, and ultimately to 
expire in the solitude of a dungeon. 
But his fite was revenged by the odium 
which it entailed on the inilietcr; and 
I have heard this action blamed by 
one whose opinion carries so much 
weight, that I am induced to record it 
here ; — 

“ rt is common," said Charles James 
Fox, at iny own house, in reply to a 
question of mine, to call Buonaparte a 
tyrant : and so lie may be ; but not more 


of a tyrant, many who have gone before 
him ; j)erhaj)s not so much so. It is 
hclievcd, I know, that he massacred the 
'J’lirks at .Jaifa, and caused the sick and 
wounded to be poisoned in the hos- 
pitals; hilt I never yet liavo seen suffi- 
cient evidence of the facts to induce me 
to believe in them. But thcic are itro 
iliings for which I can never forgiiic 
Biioiuiparlc : the one is, the murder 
of the Duke d’Eiighicn; the other his 
treatment of Tonssaint Lonverturc. 
These actions were cruel, tvrannical, ami 
iudefensihle, and T never can forget or 
ft)rgive them." It was nearly impossible 
that I could ever cease to remember any 
sentiment uttered by such a man ; but 
these could not fail to be indelibl) im- 
printed on my memory, because they 
were wholly congenial with my own. 

Many voyagers, no doubt, have since 
then gazed on the rock of St. Helena, the 
prison and the grave of Napoleon the 
oppressor^ witli similar feelings to those 
with which we beheltl the Temple at 
Paris, the prison and the grave of 
Toiissaiiit the oppressed ; hut those ob- 
servers, imlcns they wcic acquainted with 
the circumstances above related, could 
not perceive (as I have always done) the 
awful hand of retributive justice, and 
that the same warning lesson may bo 
learnt from the sight of the Temple at 
Paris, ui from that of the rock of St. 
Helena. 


MAROUF AND HIS CAPRICIOUS WIFE. 

FROM THE UNPITULISIIED TALES UK “ TllK ARAUIAN NIOIITS.” 


In Cairo once lived a man wliose oc- 
cupation was to mend old sofas and di- 
vans. llis name was Marouf; and his 
wife, Fatima, was surnamed Al-Ara, or 
the Capricious; for so she was in the 
.strictest acceptation of the term. Every 
day she made her poor husband suffer 
the most intolerable vexation from her 
tormenting temper. Marouf was poor; 
all the money he earned being scarcely 
sufficient to satisfy the extravagant dis- 
position of Fatima; but he was a good- 
tempered man, one who feared Allah, and 
was willing to lead a peaceable life. One 
morning, when he arose to pursue his 


daily vocation, his wife tiius addressed 
him : — 

** Marouf, thou must this evening bring 
me home a cake made of the honey of 
bees.” 

“ Should it please Allah that I receive 
any money to-ilay,” replied Marouf, “ I 
will not fail.” 

“ Talk not in that fashion,” said Fati- 
ma : “ whether thou receivest money or 
not, I will have my honey cake. Only 
return to the house without one, Marouf, 
and thou shult see what a life I will lead 
thee!” 

“Allah is merciful !” exclaimed Marouf, 


General Le Clerc ; and this truly valiant chief died in liis prison at Paris in 1803, citlier by 
poison or violence, adds his biographer* 
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hfaving a profoiijul .sii;h, and quitting 
his lioiisn with despair in his soul. After 
rcpeatiiii; his morning priiycrs very de- 
voutly, he implored Allali to send him tlic 
jueans of purchasing a honey cake, that 
he might, for one day at least, be deli- 
\ered from the perscciitioub of his wife. 
He oj)cned his shop ; but all that day he 
Vaited in vain for employment ; no person 
sent him any work, and at night he was 
without the means of buying even bread. 
With a heavy heart, he shut up his sho[), 
and bent his steps homewards. As he 
passed a confectioner’s shop, he paused 
before the door^with a sorrowful look. 
The master of the shop, who knew him 
well, asked the cause of his chagrin. 

“ Ah ! ’* replied MarOuf ; “ it is because 
that wicked wife of mine will tear my soul 
from my body, besides raising a din in my 
cars the livelong night. She command- 
ed me to bring her home a honey cake 
this evening without fail, and I am obliged 
to disappoint her ; for, by the Prophet ! 
1 have not this day been able to earn 
wherewithal to buy us even our daily 
bread.” 

“ Do not afflict your sc If,” said the com- 

1 )assionate pastry-cook, only tell me 
low many cakes you want.” 

One will suffice,” rejdied Maronf ; 
“ for 1 wish uot dainties for my own de- 
vouring.” 

“ I am concerned,” said the maker of 
pasties, “ that I have no honey of bees ; 
ibr the honey season has utterly failed 
this year. I have no honey but that ex- 
pressed from sugar canes.” 

“ That is quite as good, or better,” an- 
swered Marouf. 

The good-natured pastry-cook then 
took syru|) of sugsir, flour, and butter, and 
presently made and baked a cake worthy 
of being served at a king’s table, 

“ Now you want bread and cheese for 
yourself,” observed his friend, " or you 
will have to go suppcrlcss to bed. Hold : 
here arc four small pieces of money to 
buy bread, and two for cheese ; six in all. 
You can repay me when you have the 
means,” 

May Allah recompense your kind- 
ness ! ” exclaimed Marouf, and he re- 
turned to his house. 

Fatima was looking out for him. 
** Where is my honey cake ? ” cried she, 
as soon as he came in sight. “ Here,” 
replied Marouf, happy to have it in his 
power, as he thought, to pacify her : but 


the moment she beheld the cake whicli 
he had procured, she exclaimed, Dost 
thou think, Avretch, that I will demean 
myself by eating cakes made of honey 
of sugar instead of honey of bees ? ’* 

“ Thou shouldst be thankful that thou 
canst get even that,” replied Marouf, At 
these words Fatima raised a diabolical 
outcry, and in a trice buffets and blows 
fell upon her poor husband with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. “ Return this instant, 
sorry villain ! ” she screamed in her rage, 
" and fetch me the sort of cake I choose 
to have.” These words were accompa- 
nied by a fresh shower of cuffs anil kicks. 
She broke one of his front teeth, tore out 
lialf his beard, and when poor Marouf 
endeavoured to defend himself from her 
attacks, her fury knew no bounds. Seizing 
him by the rcmainiler of his beard, she 
called for help, as if he was murdering 
her. The neighbours ran to her aid; and 
having learned the cause of the strife, 
blamed Fatima’s conduct severely. “Wc,” 
said they, “ are glad to eat cakes made 
of the honey of sugar canes, instead of 
that of bees, when we can get them : a 
groat crime, truly, thy poor husband has 
committed! — the only fault we liud in 
him is, that he has brought any sort of 
cake at all for a fury like thee!” 

After some time s|)ent in trying to re- 
establish peace betw^eeii Fatima and Ma- 
rouf, they succeeded in quieting her a 
little, and then withdrew. 

When the neighbours had retired, Fa- 
tima, quite exhausted by her own violence, 
sat down to supper, but again protested 
that nothing should induce her to eat 
a cake made of sugar instead of honey. 
— " Oh ! in that case,” exclaimed Marouf, 
“ do not disquiet thyself ; I will eat the 
cake myself, and be thankful for it.” 

“ Ah ! ” said his wife, looking at him 
spitefully, as, with much apparent satis- 
faction, he ate the cake ; “ whatever 
happens, I know thou never losest thy 
appetite.” 

So much the better for me,” said 
Marouf, continuing to eat : “ however, 
if thou wilt but be peaceable to-night, 
I will bring thee a honey cake to-morrow, 
if such a thing is to be found in Cairo.” 
With these words Fatima became pacified ; 
and Marouf thought that, with her pas- 
sion, she had dismissed every feeling of 
ill-will. 

The next morning Marouf rose betimes, 
and opened his shop as usual; but the 
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hour of prayer was scarcely passed, when 
two officers of justice cited him to appear 
before the cadi, for liaving, as they said, 
maltreated his wife. No sooner did Ma- 
rouf enter the cadi's court, than he espied 
liis wife Fatima, her veil stained wdth 
blood, her arms bound up with bandages, 
her garments rent, and her hair dishe- 
velled: altogether she presented a most 
pitifid spectacle. The moment she beheld 
lier husband she shed a torrent of tears, 
and made the air resound with her sobs 
and lamentations, so that the heart of 
the cadi, who was an excellent man, was 
moved to compassion. 

Hast thou no fear of Allah before 
thine eyes,” said the (ladi, severely, to 
Marouf, “ that thou exertest thy manly 
strength in ill-treating so fair a woman, 
in breaking her arms and teeth, aiul in 
rending the Iresses of her hairV” 

“ If I have done her the slightest in- 
jury,” returned Marouf, — “if I have 
touched one tooth, or rent one of her 
hairs — may you, my lord cadi, condemn 
me to the severest jumishment the law 
can inflict.” He then related the cause 
»)f the aflhiy, and called in the neighbours 
who had interfered, to bear witness that 
he had only acted on the defensive. 

The cadi, who was a very good old 
^ man, and exceedingly rich, declared that 
Fatin' was the real criminal, and dis- 
missed ner complaint; but as he had been 
greatly moved by her beauty and her tears, 
he took out a piece of gold, and gave it 
to her, saying, “ Here i.s something to 
• buy thee the cake of the honey of bees, 
which thou so greedily dcsirest. Take it ; 
ami for the future live in peace with thy 
Im.sband.” F'atima clutched the piece of 
gold, rejoicing that so much more good 
had befallen licr than she desetved ; mid 
the benevolent cadi, after addressing to 
them many sage counsels and verses from 
the Arabian poets, setting forth the ad- 
vantages of harmony in the marrmge 
state, dismissed them from his tribunal, 
as he thought, fully reconciled. 

Marouf had scarcely re-entered his 
shop, and resumed his work, when the 
officers of justice again made their appear- 
ance, and randed money for their fees. 
At first he ’'ea sed, saying that he had 
been pronminced innocent of the charge 
^ for which they had cited him ; neverthe- 
less, they soon convinced him that, guilty 
or innocent, he must pay the fees of 
justice, unless he wished to be cited 
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a second time, and pay a second set of 
fees, to satisfy the cadFs officers. Poor 
Marouf was obliged to sell half of the 
tools wherewith he gained Jiis bread. 
Vexed and harassed as he w^us, he hoped 
the worst was over, and that his wife 
would now let Jiini enjoy some peace. 
Never was he more mistaken. The next 
morning he entered his shop ; hut what 
to do there he knew not; part of his tools 
having been sold, the remainder were 
almost useless. Ho leaned his head on 
his hands, absorbed in a deep reverie, 
from which he was disjigrecahly aroused 
by the arrival of two new officers of 
justice, vvii(> ordered him to appear to an- 
swer the complaint of his wife for per- 
sonal ill-treatment. 

“ Jbit,” said Marouf, “ that affair is 
already settled; the cadi, Ahoii Hamet, 
has ilisinissCil the complaint as groiiiulless, 
and has declared me innocent.” 

“ We know nothing of that,” replied 
the officers, “ for any thing we can tell, 
this may he a fresh mutter of offence; • 
}ou jire recjuired to appear before another 
eadi, and yon must go with us Ibrthwith.” 
llepining at this fresh \e\ation, Marouf 
fbllow'<*d them, a)ul found his wayward 
spouse in the same state as before, weep- 
ing a?id crying aloud, and imploring for 
justice on her barbarous husband. The 
affair having been examined, the new cadi 
decided against Fatima the (’aprieious, 
and dismissed her from his trihiinal with 
many reproofs. Marouf gained his cause, 
but the officers of justice were a second 
time to he feed; and these fees absorbed 
almost the whole of the money lie could 
raise from the remaining tools left in his 
shop. Half distracted, he ran through 
the town with rent garments, and in this 
state of despair encountered one of Ids 
friends, who said — “ How, Ma-o art 
thou here? the governor of the y has 
sent his guards in search of thee; for thy 
wife, who has been ilisa[)pointed of her 
ends in obtaining a sentence of imprison- 
ment or bastinado against thee, has ap- 
pealed to the governor, who has sent his 
guard to seize thee.” 

At these words Marouf jilmost went 
mad on tlie spot. Taking to his heels, he 
ran with all his .speed for the purpose of 
escaping from the wickedness of his wife. 
He had yet remaining five small pieces of 
money; with these he purchased bread 
and cheese, and, though so slenderly pro- 
vided, resolved (o leave Cairo forever. It 
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was then winter ; the rain fell in torrents, 
and wet him to tlic skin. In traversing 
the suburb oT Cairo called Adelcyeh*, he 
passed by the grand mosque built byKing 
Adel : a little further on was an exten- 
sive edifice formerly erected by that king 
for a palace. Marouf entered the ruins, 
for the purpose of obtaining shelter from 
the storm. There he threw himself on 
the ground, and begun to weep and com- 
jdain, in the heaviness of his heart ex- 
claiming aloud, “ Miserable man that L 
am! How dreadlid it is to be tied to 
a woman as wicked as a demon! Oh, 
Alhili! Allah ! conduct my steps to some 
j)lace whither she may never be able to 
follow me ! 

As be thus bewailed himself, the wall 
before him opened, and through the chasm 
appeared a hideous head, the sight of 
which coiigealeil the hlood in Marouf’.s 
M'ius, and made his hair bristle oil his 
brow. After regarding him for some time, 
the genius said to him, in a voice that 
sounded through the ruined walls like a 
thumlor peal — “ Who art thou, son of 
man, and wherefore dost thou trouble 
my repose During two ages that I have 
d\vt‘lt in this jilace, I have not met with 
any person who has conducted liiinself 
like tlice. What is the cause of th\ 
grief? JVihaps 1 can aid thee ; for truly 
thou hast eveited my compassion/* 

“ Jhit wdso art thou ? ” askeil Marouf, 
whose dismay was somewhat abated by 
the tenor of these words. “ 1 am the in- 
habitant of this palace,” rcjdied the 
apparition : “ let that sidliee thee ; and 
if thou wouldst accept the aid 1 ofler thee, 
tell me thy story, and the cause of thy 
gri(*f, without reservation or deceit.” 

Marouf immediatel} recited all the 
persecutions he had suffered from his 
wife Fatima the Capricious, and finished 
by declaring that he only required to be 
transported to some place where she 
might never hear tidings of him more. 

“ Thy desires shall be accomplished,” 
cried the genius. As he spoke, the wall 
was rent further down, and ho came 
forth ; but so frightfully ugly was he, that 
Marouf, unable to abide the sight of him, 
fell on the ground with terror. The ge- 
nius took Tiiin on his back, extended a 


pair of wings, webbed and hooked like 
those of a bat, and having hovered for 
some time over Cairo like a thunder 
cloud, began to fly in the direction of 
the desert. lie flew all night with Marouf 
on Ids bock, and just at the break of dawn 
alighted on a high mountain. 

“ Seest thou that city at the foot of 
the mouiitaiu,” cried the genius to Ma- 
rouf; “ it is far enough from t^airo to hide 
thee from the pniMiit of thy wife Fatima 
Al y\ra. Descend and seek thy fortune: 
if thou dost not mar it by imprudence, a 
brilliant destiny awaits thee there! ” With 
these wonls the genius spread his wings, 
and vanished, leaving Marouf almost in a 
state of stupefaction on the siiminit of 
the mountain. 

After the departure of the genius, Ma- 
rouf began to (le^cend the mountain, and 
as he drew nearer to the city before him, 
he was astonished at the magniricencc of 
its bazaars, and the sjileiidour of its pa- 
laces: the prospect cliaruied his eyes, 
but abated not the sadness of bis heart. 
\Vhen he entered the city, the inhabitants 
gathered round him, rudely examining 
and coiiuiunting on the fashion of his 
g.rments, which dillercd from theirs. 

“ \ t)!i are a stranger ? ” saiti one of 
theiu ; ‘‘ whence do you come ? ” 

“ From Cairo, the capital of Egy[)t.” 

When did \ou depart thence V ” 

“ Yesterday evening I commenced niy 
journey,’* replu'd Marouf. 

“ 11a, ha, ha ! ” cried the questioner, 
bursting into loud laughter, and address- 
ing sonic of his fellow -citizens that stood . 
near him : “ friends, here is a madman, 
who declares that he set out from Cairo 
last night, when wc all know that it is a 
wliole year’s journey from this city.” 

“ You arc mad, not I,” replied Marouf, 

“ for you contradict the truth. 1 re- 
jieat to you that 1 was at Cairo yesterday 
evening, and if you will not believe my 
words, behold the bread freshly baked 
that 1 bought at Cairo last night.” 

The sight of the bread caused no little 
surprise to the inhabitants, who knew 
that it was such as was eaten in Cairo, 
and that they )ia<l not the like in 
their country; besides, they perceived 
that it had really been baked only the 


* The street here mentioned is the most modern part of Cairo ; it has not been made 
throe luiiidred years : from this circumstance we may form a notion with respect to the 
age of this tale : in the original Arabian manuscript, it is numbered the thousand and first 
night, and is the eoncliiding tale. 
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night before. The crowd around Marouf 
increased, some declaring their opinion 
that he spoke the truth, others that he 
wfis an impostor. 

In the midst of the dispute, a man mag- 
nificently dressed, and mounted on a 
mule, |)asscd that way. Two slaves 
marched before him, to clear a pass^age 
through tile crowd. 

“ Are you not ashamed,” said he to 
the multitiulc, “ to persecute a stranger 
in this inhospitable manner ^ You have 
no right thus to molest him.” 

All present were too much abashed by 
this reproof to reply. Marouf thanked 
the sheik for bis kiiiil interference ; and 
having been invited by bis protector to 
repose himself at his house, gratefully 
accepted the proposal. Most rnaguifi- 
liceiuly was he eutcrtaiiicil m tin* palace 
of the hos[»itable sheik. At the eouclu- 
sioii of there past the latter demanded of 
his guest his name and the place w hence 
he came ? 

“ I am callctl Marouf,” rc[)lieil his 
guest, “ and I am by trade a mender of 
old furniture.” 

From what city are you ?” 

“ Front Cairo.” 

“ From what (juarter V ” 

Marouf named it, — “ The lied Street.” 

“ Know you the persons that dwell in 
that * arter r ” 

“ \ os,” saiil Marouf, “ I was born 
there, and T know most of them.” He 
then mentioned the names of several 
persons, with whom he was actjiiaiuted. 

“ Perhaps,” asked his entertainer, “ you 
know Sheik Ahmed, the colour mer- 
chant ? ” 

“ Holy prophet I do I know' him ? — 
Why, lie is my most intimate neigh- 
bour.” 

“ He is well, I hope ? ” 

“ Perfectly so, Allah be praised.” 

“ How many children has he ? ” 

“ Three, Moustafa, Mohammed, and 
Ali.” 

" What arc they ? ” 


Moustafa is a professor in a medrrs 
seh * ; Mohammed keeps a dyer’s shoj) in 
Ill's father’s neighbourhood ; but as for 
Ali, he was the beloved companion of 
my infancy ; my merry playmate : a thou- 
sand tricks have wc played together 
when we were boys. Among otiici* 
roguish pranks, WT sometimes dressed our- 
selves like little Christian boys, and pciu- 
trated into their churches, where we tore 
out the jiictiircs from the priests’ books. 
One unlucky day a Christian caught ns in 
the fact; the priest complained to All’s 
father, and threatened to summon him 
before the cadi. Ahmed severely chas- 
tised Ills son ; whereupon Ali took to 
flight, and has not been seen or heard of 
fur more than twenty yem's.” 

“ Can yon not then recognise your an- 
cient Iriend and comrade?” asked Ma- 
ronf’s host : “ behold the lost son of 
Ahmed, the d)er of Cairo!” With 
these words he affectionately embraced 
his guest, who was transported with joy 
at thus again btdtolding the friend of liis^ 
youth in a distant eomitry. 

“ Now,” said the irn'i’cluint Ali, “ tell 
me the history of jour adventures since 
we purled, and the reasons which in- 
duced von to (juit Cairo?” 

Marouf instantly related the particulars 
of his marriage with Fatima A1 Ant, or 
the C’apricious ; the torments he had suf- 
fered from Iter restless temper; and finally 
acquainted his friend that he had been 
transported in one night from C’airo, on 
the back of a genius. 

“ Yon mii.st take care,” replied the 
mcrcljant Ali, “tliat none but myself 
learn the manner of yoiir arrival, or the 
inhabitiuits of this eitj will report you to 
be a sorcerer, and an aecnrsed being, and 
will not permit you to establish yourself 
among them. You must pursue a diifcTcnt 
course. Take these thousand ducats, 
and to-morrow you shall mount the best 
innlc in my stables, and proceed to the 
bazaar, where yon will see me seated 
amongst our richest merchants. As soon 


* The w'ord medresseh signifies a college for public instruction, Some of the children of 
the institution are taught and fed gratuitously. There are public professors of many 
sciences ; of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, mathematics, history, polite literature, &c. 
These professors arc named muderris. They are divided into several classes, and rise by 
seniority. Besides the medresseh, there are public schools, called mekleb, where children of 
indigent families are taught to read. Cairo has so many public schools of different, kinds 
that, according to Herbelot, there is a large book composed solely of their history and 
various regulations- 
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;is }oii appear I will rise to meet you, 
kiss your hands, and conduct you to my 
seat with every token of respect. This 
conduct will procure you great consider- 
ation. I shall then propose that you be 
admitted amongst the number of our 
Tiierchants. You will hire a shop ; in a 
little time you will become as prosperous 
as m\scir, and will no longer remember 
the troubles of which your union with 
Fatima A1 Ara has l)ecn the cause.” 

Marouf could scarcely find words to 
express his acknow Icilgements to his 
friend. 'I'hc following morning he was 
mounted on a fine mule riclil\ harnessed, 
with his jmrse of a thousand ducats 
lianging at his girdle; wlieh he arrived 
at the bazaar, the part was played which 
had been jigrccd on by the two fi-icnds. 

“ This person tlion is a rich merchant ir” 
demanded the khowadjahs of All. 

“ A rich merchant, do jou ask ?” re- 
plied lie; “ by the camel of the prophet, 
he is one of the first merchants in the 
world! He is connected with innumer- 
able merehants iu h'gypt, iu Yemen, iu 
India, iimd even in (diina. His store of 
goods is boundless. As for myself, I am 
a mcix* pedler compared to ))im. You 
will see v. hat sort of a man he is when 
you come to know him intimately.” 

After these assurances, the merchants 
conceived the highest idea of Marouf; 
whom they invited one after another to 
dine with them, being desirous of learn- 
ing the current prices of goods in various 
countries. 

** You have, without doubt, plenty of 
bales of red silk ?” asked tlicy of Marouf. 

(Quantities ? ” he replied. 

** Of yellow V ” 

“ (Quantities.” To other .similar ques- 
tions he made the same rejily. 

Whilst they were thus discoursing, a 
beggar cnterccl the hall where thc> sat at 
meat ; and going the round of the table, 
asked every guest for alms. Some gave 
him a piece of money, some half a piece, 
and many gave nothing. At last the beggar 
approached Marouf, who put his hand in 
the purse that hung at his girdle, and 
presented the siqipliaut with a handful of 
gold. 

“ Marouf must be a man of prodigious 
wealth,” .saitl the merchants one to 
another, “ if this is his customary mode 
of bestowing alms.” 

The othiT beggars in the city being 
informed of the strange merchant’s liber- 


ality, thronged round him whenever he 
appeared in public, and craved his charity ; 
on cadi he bestowed a handful of money, 
till ill short time he had none IcR. 
The contents of his purse being ex- 
hausted, he turned to one of the prin- 
cipal merchants, and ob.served with a 
smile — “If Iliad knowm thatjou had 
so many poor in tlic city, I would have 
come better provideil, ami instead of a 
purse would have brought a whole .sack 
of ducats ; for it is my custom to relieve 
the distressed iu every place wliich 1 
liappcn to visit : but 1 must now wait 
the arrival of the rich caravan w'hich I 
expect. Meantime, I must put them oft’, 
with the usual benediction, ‘ May Alla 
aid you !’ which I hear mutteretl on all 
sides, when to give alms is inconvenient.” 

“It were a pit\ your eharilahle inten- 
tions should he baulked,” said the mer- 
chant with wliom he eonverr>ed : “ here 
is a purse of a thousaud ducats, which I 
will lend \ou till your caravan arrives.” 

Marouf without scruple took the 
money, and distributed it at the door of 
a mos(jiie w here he and his companion 
had been performing thi ir devotions. All 
tile merchants admired the liberality of 
Marouf; who in this manner borrowed 
and distributed above ten thousaud 
pieces of gold. During this time he con- 
tinued to speak of the richness of hi.s 
cxj'ectcd caravan, and of his prodigious 
possessions in stufts, in gold, and in pre- 
cious stone.s. 

Day after day elapsed, and no caravan 
made its appearance. The merchants 
became uneasy and suspicious : they 
wanted their caiiital, and were tormented 
with the dread of its loss. Having pro- 
ceeded in a body to the lionse of the 
merchant AJi, who had so greatly vaunted 
the riches of the stranger, they demand- 
ed of him for w hat reason he had spoken 
so highly of his friend. Ali put them oft' 
for a time ; and sending for Marouf, re- 
proached him with his folly in thus <lis- 
sipating the loan which he "had obtained, 
and in misusing the credit which Ali 
had procured him for the purpose of 
establishing him at once in trade. To 
these remonstrances Marouf jestingly re- 
plied, tliat all would be right on the 
arrival of his caravan. 

Shortly afterwards the merchants sum- 
moned Ali before the divan of the sultan, 
in order to obtain an account of the 
money lent on his rq)rcsentati(m of 
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MarouPs great wealth. The sultan^ 
however, was extremely avaricious ; and 
such iiieu are very liable to be deceived 
by a tale of immense riches. When he 
had heard of MarouFs unprecedented 
profusion, and of tlie c\[)ccted caravan, 
he at once made up his mind that the tale 
was true. Having called his vizier aside — 

“Why,” said he, “should we not 
make some profit of this man and of his 
iminense wealth? 1 do not distrust him 
like these greedy usurious merchants ; 
1 will show him some trust and civility 
before the arrUal of his carman, that I 
may atWwards profit b\ it exclnsi\cl\ .” 

“ Your highness,” replied the vizier, 
“ there is seldom much profit tii be gained 
by dealing w'ith such aiKontiircrs.” 

“ But,” said the sultan, “ 1 maintain 
that this man is not an adventurer, and 
I will on the instant [mt the matter to 
the proof.” 

lie then put a thousaml questions to 
Maroufres[)ecting bisdebts ami his riches, 
'fo each interrogatory, Marouf replied in 
his usual manner, by vaunting the wealth 
eontaineil in his expccteil caravan. 

To the account which ho was so will- 
ing to believe, the sultan listened with 
much satisfaction j and terminated the 
interview by displacing l)efo »’0 Marouf a 
pcai )f groat size, for which he declared 
that be had just given a thousand ilueats. 
Marouf took it, examined it on all sides, 
held it against the light, and at last crush- 
ed it beneath his foot. 

“ What hast tlion done ? ” cried the 
sultan : “ thou hast broken a pearl that 
cost a thousand ducats.” 

“ A thousand ducats ! ” replied Ma- 
roiif : “ it was but a piece of round gliuss ! 
Believe me, I arn a judge of tliese things : 
I have sacks liill of real pearls larger than 
that in my caravan.” 

This discourse thoroughly awakened 
the cupidity of the sultan. “ Vizier,” 
said he, when he had retired from the 
divan, “ this Marouf wonhl make an ex- 
cellent match for my daughter.” 

“ May Allah preserve v our majesty and 
the princess }our dangliter from such a 
deceitful rogue 1 ” answered the vizier. 

“ Thou art a traitor ! ” exclaimed the 
sultan, in a passion, “ and speakest thus 
spitefully of my chosen son-in-law, be- 
cause 1 lately refused thee the hand of 
the princess 1 Cease to load this worthy 
man with thy calumnies; and learn, 
wretch, that he has u whole caravan full 


of real pearls as large as the false one 
which I displayed before him for the pur- 
pose of trying his skill in precious stones. 
Think of a necklace for my daughter — 
a necklace w'holly composed of pearls of 
that size ! But thon art an envious trai- 
tor, ill whom 1 will no longer confuli*.” 

In this manner the poor vizier w'as ef- 
fectually silencetl ; nay, more, was himself 
obliged to annonnee to Marouf the sul- 
tan’s intended alliance. Marouf received 
the news with great coolness, and with- 
out tesiif\ing the least surprise, merely 
ob^(‘rved, that the mqilials could not take 
place till after the arrival of liis caravan, 
as the wcvlding of a priiiccas lo a man of 
his wealth wouhl occasion great expenses : 
tliat, on his wedding-nighty he must dis- 
tribute a thousand purses to the poor, a 
thousand purses in presents to the prin- 
cess’s household, in addition to a thou- 
sand purses for festive expenses, pearls, 
and jewels for the bride. “ All this,” 
continued Marouf, “ will be nothing to me; 
when once my caravan arrives.” And so 
incessantly and confidently did ho talk of 
his caravan, that at last he began himself 
to believe that he really had one coming. 

The vizier returned to the sultan, and 
again protested that no trust should be 
placed in such an adventurer as Marouf. 
At this his master was so much enragetl, 
that he swore by the prophet, and by the 
stone at Mecca, that unless he held Ids 
tongue on that subject, his head would 
soon be divorced from iiis slioidvlers. 

On the same day, the sultan M Ut for 
Marouf, and insisted on his immediate 
marriage with his ilaiighter; declaring 
that, until the arrival of his caravan, tlu* 
royal treasury should be at bis disj.osal. 
The chief imam was instantly summoned, 
and the contract completed ; the whole 
city was illuminated, and feastiiigs and 
rejoicings were seen on every side. 

Marouf jiimself was seated on a superb 
throne; and as lie was a handso^]0 man, 
andofgood stature, his new digiiilj^^ecaine 
him extremely well. A crowd of singers, 
musicicins, rope-dancers and tumblers, pre- 
sented themselves before him ; and on 
all of them Marouf lavished gold by hand- 
fuls — the treasurer had not a monienfs 
repose : at each instant a demand w as 
made for new purses, and the vizier was 
ready to die with wrath. 

The diversions and rejoicings lasted 
forty days ; at the end of that time, no 
news having arrived of the expected ca- 
X 3 
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rnvan, the treasurer found it impossible 
longer to answer the calls of Marouf*s 
extravagance ; and taking an opportunity 
of finding the sultan and the viner alone 
together, he announced to them the in- 
telligence that the royal treasury was 
utterly exhausted. 

“ ()f a truth,** observed the sultan, 
with a look of great perplexity, “ this 
rich caravan tarries sailly on the road.*’ 

The vizier smiled. “ You may wait 
till the day of judgment,’* said he, ** yet 
shall you not behold it.” 

But,” said the sultan, “ what course 
arc wc to take, vizier, in ordc.T to iliscovcr 
tile truth ? *’ 

“ The princess alone can aid us in this 
dilemma,” replied the vizier ; “ your nia- 
je‘‘ty would do well to command her to 
<lraw this secret from her husband by 
moans of her caresses.” 

“ Thy counsel is prudent,** said the 
sultan : “ and if this stranger is an im- 
postor, 1 swear he shall pay dearlj for his 
villunies.” 

The sultan having summoned his daugh- 
ter to converse with her, the princess ap- 
peared before liim ; but as the \izier was 
in the hall, she seated licrself behind a 
curtain. The vizier informed the princess 
of the suspicions excited hy the conduct 
of her husband. 

“ Most assuredly,” saiil the princess, 
“ we see nothing of this grand caravan; 
and yet his whole discourse is of dia- 
moiuls, pearls, rubies, and countless 
riches.” 

“ Well, my ilaughtcr,” replied the sul- 
tan, “ I charge thee to use all tlic arts of 
thy sex to wring thy husband’s secret 
from IiIm breast, and to learn whence he 
comes ; for 1 fear that wc have been de- 
ceived by a wretched impostor ; in that 
case, a lingering and a cruel death shall be 
his doom.” 

“ Your commands shall be t)be\ed,iny 
father,” said the princess, as she retired. 


When Marouf entered his harem that 
evening, never had the princess looked so 
beautiful : she had bestowed more than 
usual care on her toilette. Never had 
she been so tender or caressing. Her 
words and her voice were sweeter than 
honey; and licr poor husband’s brain 
was almost turned with delirium. 

“ Light of my eyes ! ” saiil she ; “ de- 
light of my heart ! — life of my son! ! — 
for thee would I sacrifice my existence, 
whatever he thy fortune, I am ready to 
partake it I But thou must conceal no- 
thing from me. Wherefore tarries thy 
caravan so long on its w ay ? If thou wilt 
confide in me — perhaps there is some 
embarrassment, from which 1 may relieve 
thee.” 

“ Must I confess to thee the whole 
truth, my princess ? ” asked !Maroiif. 

“ Yes,” said she ; aiul without fear.” 

“Well, then,” returned Maroiif, “know, 
that J am neither a merchant nor the 
possessor of a caravan : ” and he pro- 
ceeded to relate his whole history. 

“ Yon arc the master of many wiles, 
observed the princess, smiling ; “ and I 
see lliat tlie vi/ier had suflieient ground 
for his suspicion. A princess like me 
might well be ashamed of her union with 
a hwv-born adventurer; ne\ertheless, I 
cannot find it in my iicart to deliver }ou 
lip to the nige of iny father and his vizier, 
who have sworn your death. Were the 
truth once known, and w ere }ou no more, 
1 should be forced into a hateful marriage 
with the vizier: you must therefore, flee 
to some distant country, and, when my 
father dies, I will send for }ou again.” 

“ I put myself under your protection, 
iny sultana,” replied Marouf, “ and will, 
in all things, obey yon.” 

The princess gave him a jmrse of gold 
and the habit of a inumelnke. Before 
dawn, he disguised himself, and left the 
city undiscovered. 

[To he conihiucd.) 


STANZAS TO Mil. CROSS, 

(The wclUcnown Proprietor of Exeter Chantey) 

0\ riiS AOCKSSION TO THE OFFICE OF DIRKCTOlt OF TIIF SUllREY 
XOOLO(!lCAL G.\RDENS. 

Nature formed but one such man ! — Byron% 

So, Mr. Cross ! 

You seem inclin’d to migrate like the swallow, 

And, rapture-led, your old profession follow. 

With heart unbroken bv the loss 
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Of your proud elephant, 

Whose far-extended trunk 
Look’ll quite magnificent, 

And whoso companions into ciphers sunk 
As the long-winded yell 
epon their ears in startling thunder fell! 

’Twas then I caught 
The spirit of Lord Byron’s strain. 

And silently 1 thought, 

“ When shall such hero live again ? ” 

Great Potentate 

You should have been Bccordcr in Noah’s Ark, 

Or Keeper of the Seals in Regent’s ]*ark; 

But seals of state 

You leave to Brougham’s care; 

And in the fairy dell 
Of rural Camberwell, 

A chartered libertine,” you breathe frcftli air. 

And listen to the birds 

That welcome you with songs more sweet than words. 
Until you deem 

The spell- enchanted vision 
A portion of some dream 

Restored from Ovid’s paradise Kl}’sian, 

Sublime Zoologist ! 

Perhaps you intend to please the minds of some 
With sweeter scenes than the (’olosseum, 

And in }Our corps enlist 

Birds of the bright and sunny plume, 

And star-eyed like tJie sky, 

To hymn }our praise wliere roses bloom. 

And sunimer breezes sigh. 

In your Bejeotian shades 

'fbe monkey ma> recite his pusipiinades. 

And gratify the blues 

Take von, (sagacious elf) 

Who’ve (juitted the King’s Mews, 
determined to become a Muse yourself. 

Your Album’s stored, 

I should presume, with subjects of Zoology 
As rich and rare as Wilson's Ornithology, 

And you arc really Lord 
Of dromedaries, eagles, zebras, bears. 

And various other beauties of their kind. 

Exhibiting, in single ones and pairs. 

The “ ntih ctim tlulci'* well combined; 

And, like old George the Third, 

Or CoEiiio Medici, who nobly stirred 
In favour of his native land. 

They might from tower and steeple 
In panoramic order stand, 

Proclaiming you the “ Father of your People ! ” 

I fondly hope 

Your efforts are not born to “blush unseen,” 

As Michael Sadler’s, Hunt’s^ and mine have been: 

A glorious scope x 4* 
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Is left 3 'ou in the green retreats 
Of sylvan Camberwell, 

Where you may teach baboons the use of seats, 

And daws and parrots how to spell. 

The public will reward yon for your loss, 

. And your election end with Chairing* Cross; 

And may you feel the charms 
That gild with light the intellectual morn. 

Placed like the Boyal Anns 
Between the Lion and the Unicorn ! 

Charles Fi dge, jnii. 


THE ENTOMBED ALIVE. 

As a fair lily, ’iicath the hot sun’s ray, 

Bent o’er its stem and fading fast away, — 

So frail — so fair she stood. Her bright blue eye. 

Holding coniiuunioii with its kindred 
Was upwards fixed; — from their sable hood, 

Her auburn tresses flowed, a golden flood, — 

And o’er her sackcloth vesture loved to rove, 

And ’mid her beads their spiral twinings wove. 

A golden agnus ever and anon 

She kissed ; and then her dark eye glanced upon 

The chapel altar, where her Saviour mild 

On his dark murderers serenely smiled, 

And seemed — so true the pictur’d lines — still torn 
By scourge, and spear, and nail, and crown of thorn. 

The sun hoamed through each oriel window still; — 
iStill flowed the iniirnnirs of a mountain rill, 

Trilling near that dark abbey, — whilst a breeze 
Woo’d as of old the mournful cypress trees; — 

All — all — the same as on that solemn hour 
When first she fled the world’s ensnaring power. 

And took the sacred veil, and swore to be 
'fhe bride of heaven to all eternity, — 

Herself alone now change<I ! 

Through the arch’d chapel’s aisle, in twilight dim, 

Boll the deep echoes of a funeral hymn ; 

'J’he sound of her sweet voice sublimely floats, 

Now high, now low, as peal the organ notes; 

It ceases, and the weeping sisters stand 
'J'o kiss for the last time that chilly hand. 

Mask’d ruffians bear her thence, and men unknown 
Form her dark grave within the dungcon-stone. 

Narrow and damp. They place her then within 
7'hc hollowed wall, and their dread work begin ; 

E’en the stern abbess sullen silence kept. 

Lest one should sec the unhidden tears she wept. 

As stone on stone was heaped, so less and less 
Trembled licr nmrmurings of deep distress, 

The workmen fixed the last block mournfully, 

And the world closed for ever on her eye ! 

Ltndon. Diovmus Secundus. 


Query, Charing C'ross. — Printer's Devil, 
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Fiiii- NDSHip’s Offv.ring FOR 1 032. Smith 
and Elder. Price 12 a-. 

" Friendship’s Oflering” is, as usual, 
early in the field. This Annual has al- 
ways possessed great claims to attention, 
and certainly will not, in its ninth year, 
be lowered in public estimation. The 
purchaser and collector of portraits will 
be pleased with the frontispiece, which is 
valuable, when we consider that it is from 
the last finished work of Sir I'homas 
Lawrence ; but, in point of beauty, the 
lady adds nothing to the attraction of the 
book. From her look of unpretending 
good sense, w'c arc inclined to snp[)osc 
that the accidental circumstance of her 
having been the last sitter to Sir Thomas 
rather than any wish of her own, has 
caused her to exhibit her |)ejson as the 
vrima donna of an annual. The engraver 
has assiduously copied the great painter’s 
defective mannerisms in preference to his 
more graceful ones. We find the same 
caivicss drawing of the back-ground and 
extremities, but we look in vain for the 
depth and power of the eyes and brow, 
an the sparkling expression of counte- 
nance peculiar to the portraits of Sir 
Thomas. The right hand is vilely drawn, 
and worse engraved : it appears swollen 
and deformed, and the handkerchief looks 
like a cushion. The back drapery is un- 
finished. Publishers ought to have their 
plates honestly reviewed before they are 
turned out of the hands of crack engra- 
vers. The next plate is engraved by E. 
Finden from a fanciful design of Kiclitcr’s. 
The slightest deviation from taste would 
have riiincrl this picture ; a touch too 
little would have left it inelfectivc ; a 
touch too much would have rendered it 
ridicnlons : but the happy medium has 
been attained, and the hovering Fairy and 
her reflection manifest themselves to the 
eye at the first glance, with great truth 
and beauty. The surrounding scenery 
and water is pleasingly touched, though 
not elaborately finished. “ The Poet’s 
Dream,” by Wcstall, is poor and flat, both 
in design and engraving. The faces are 
plain, and, what is worse, artificial ; and 
the monstrous paw- on the lady’s shoulder 
is not human. The national benefit that 
has accrued to British art from the ex- 
hibition of the Claudes at Pall Mall, was 


never more apparent than in the next 
beautiful plate, cal led thc“ Embarkation,” 
designed by Whicbclo, and exquisitely 
engraved by H. Brandard. From the 
water beneath to the sky above the eri- 
tic’s eye in vain endeavours to descry a 
fault; and the eye of the most inex- 
pericuced must delight to lose itself dow u 
that far, shadowy, glorious distance wliicli 
mchs away iu tb(3 simshinc. It is au imi- 
tation of Claude’s “ 8t. Ursula,” but such 
imitations are virtues in the artist. “ The 
Orphan,” by Holmes, is very pretty. Tln^ 
girl’s face has the yinhe ex])ression of 
cbildUh innocence which Holmes can so 
well depict. The right side of the no^e 
and the corner of the mouth are some- 
what coarsely done by the engraver, who 
has only finibhed this figure and her ac- 
companiments ; the other face, the trte, 
and cottage l)eing loll in a slovenly state: 
the distance is too near. There is some- 
thing very elegant in the idea, design, and 
execution of the plate called “ Ex[)ect- 
ation.” The figure of the lady has all 
the ease and beauty so often found in 
Wood’s portraits, and her face is much 
handsomer than his faces gc'iierally arc. 
It is well engraved by Finden, and finished 
with hib accustomed care and honesty. 
“ The Greek Mother” is an interesting 
and animated subject, by Corbould, pret- 
tily engraved by 11 . Rolls. 'I'he girl’s 
face is too small, and the expression 
peevish. “ The Dismal Story,” from a 
design of Slotbard’s, is very poor, and tlic 
bead-like eyes and o|)Cii mouths of the 
group attempt the expression of astouisli- 
ment and interest; but lifeless caricature 
is alone cllected. I’lie painters of Sto- 
ihard’s day, instead of studying from na- 
ture, were so much accustomed to compose 
faces, that we cannot wonder at the want 
of reality often apparent in their labours. 
Tht're is no particular fault to be found 
with the “ Palace,” but it has a made-up, 
artificial look, and reminds us of a drop 
scene in a theatre. This will be a 
charm in the precincts of Cockneyshirc, 
“ Myrrbina and Myrto” is the title of the 
succeeding plate. Should Myrto rise 
from her seat, she would be found of 
most gigantic stature. An appearance of 
softness, very pleasing to the eye, is ef- 
fected in this plate, us the face.s, limbs, 
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and sky arc stippled, whilst the drapery 
and trees are worked in j;ood and bold 
line engraving. The faces display Wood’s 
peculiar mannerisms. The heavy eye- 
lids and long upper lips, slightly drooping 
at the corner, give a grievousness of fea- 
tures inconsistent with true beauty. The 
similarity of attitude observable in the 
two pair of feet is monotonous. “ The 
J^redictiou” is not a first-rate plate. Mr. 
C’. Rolls has left bis work too soon. The 
face of the conjuror, and the whole of 
the lower part of the print, arc in a 
scratchy, half finished state ; the features 
of the lover little better; indeed, the 
whole of his figure resembles that of a 
btufieil doll. 'J'Ijc female is pleasing, and 
her attitude expressive. 

The prose in this volume is of a far 
superior quality to the poetry, with the 
exception ol a fanciful and elegant poem 
<‘f some length bv the Editor, called “ A 
Dream of Fairy Land.” The book com- 
incnecs uith a fecl)le prettiness, in verse, 
by 'F. Ifaynos Raylcy, on the subject of 
“ Friemlsbip’s Ofiering a set task in all 
probability, and executed with disrelish. 
“ The luceiidiary,” by Miss Mitford, is a 
tale of the day, composed with much 
good leeliug and ability. Her portraiture, 
liowcver, wants the mellowing of time 
and distance; she has called too many 
real and living persons to witness a ficti- 
tious narrative. “ Tlie .Substitute,” 
though interesting, leaves an unpleasant 
feelihg on the mind. Mr. Baiiim’s popu- 
larity ought not to excuse even the occa- 
sional use of iinconth expressions, such 
as “ her mouth — beautiful mouth ! nar- 
row, pulpy, richly coloured, out-breath- 
iug,” and “ she saw his stalwart, though 
comely daughter.” “ The Poet’s Dream,” 
by iNir. Bulwer, contains some good lines. 
“ (2ucen Anne’s Sixpence” presents us 
with a succession of historical portraits, 
from the Tarl of Peterborough to the 
Duke of Wellington, full of life, spirit, 
and reality, and brilliant in wit and ima- 
gination. How it found its way into an 
Annual we arc at a loss to imagine, un- 
less its introduction may be explained by 
the circumstance, that it opens with three 
or four drossy pages, which nearly pre- 
vented our perusal of ir*. valuable finale. 
It forms one of our extracts, but we shall 
take the liberty of inserting only the in- 
teresting portion. “ The Death of King 
Hacbo,” which is an attempt to imitate 
Motherwell m st 3 le and subject, is not 
successful. ‘‘ On Green Grass” is one 


of the Rev. Charles Taylor’s excellent 
essays, full of Waltonian touches. He is 
one of those invaluable authors who im- 
part loveliness to goodness. “ Evening 
Leaves,” by Barry Cornwall, is a knot of 
very charming little poesies. The two 
first stanzas of the Danube are fine; the 
last is out of tune, time, and sense. “ The 
Orphan,” by the lion. Mrs. Norton, is a 
pretty village tale, containing many traits 
of nature, good sense, and close observ- 
ation, although the conclusion is a little 
incongruous with these qualities : the de- 
meanour of Jessie is by no means that of 
an innocent person. One poeu), by Wil- 
liam Kennedy, and a good one, finishes 
with some touches ofCriibbe’sstyle,which 
we are always delighted to recognise. 
The beautiful plate of “ Expectation” is 
charmingly illustrated by a lady, whose 
name wo do not recollect to have seen 
before in an Annual : wc must extract 
her poem, for it is full of nature. “ Red 
Eaclinn the Hunter” will find admirers in 
those who like Highland stories. To tell 
the truth, they are so common in An- 
nuals, and hear such a strong family like- 
ness to each other, that our tartan fever 
is almost low'cred to aguish coldness. 
" The Crrcek Mother,” by 11. Bell, is full 
of fire and pathos : be is a true poet, for 
be 7m/ies iis read what he writes. “ The 
Sexagenarian’s Stor}” reminds us of some 
of the talcs related of the late Q.iicen 
Caroline. In “ Vasasour Pleasauneo” 
we find Miss I.anrenee’s rich UcmbraiulL 
illnstrutious of old costume and manners. 
Allan’s “Lyre” is sadly out of tunc: 
his “ Poet’s Love” has the carelessness of 
indolence, not of ease. “ The Woes of 
Praise,” an amusing prose sketch, is some- 
what in caricature. “ The Church-yard 
Watch” is strong and very original; one 
of the best we have ever seen of Banim’s 
annual contributions. The Golden 
Basket-bearer” is an elaborate ami gor- 
geous story of mythological worsbin, by 
A. St. John. “ There is no trace of thee,” 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, will be tran- 
scribed into many a fair lady’s album., 
“ A Traveller’s Talc,” by Lcitch Ritchie, 
is an amusing mystification, but not in bis 
best style. We have forgotten two prose 
sketches, which by no means deserve to 
be passed over : the first is a good tale by 
Mr. Inglis, called “The Temptation of the 
Capuchin.” The author ought to have 
timed his story in the dim distance of past 
ages : the period not being suificicntly re- 
mote, effect is destroyed. “ I’he First Set- 
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tiers on the Ohio,” by Galt, is a narra- 
tive of interest, without any decided 
beginning or end. 

The binding of “ Friendship’s Offering” 
has been often praised: we need only say 
tliat in its outward appearance the pre- 
sent volume is at least as handsome and 
durable as its predecessors. 

THE UCF-KN ANXE’s SlXl'FXCK. 

After a conniicrnc'nt of some thousands of 
year^ in the dungoons of a South American 
mine, you may conceive with v hat delight I 
felt inyself brouglit up to the light of day. 
With tlie first Ijeam, I felt that my new ex- 
istence A\.is begun. I was to be* buried in 
tlie depths of nature no more ; I was thence- 
forth to live among mankind, to enjoy their 
wisdom, to laugh at their absurdities, to 
share their adventures, and to take the first 
place in tlie hearts of three fourths of human 
kind, be they the great, the brave, or the fair. 
Yet who aic without tlicir mollifications? 
And mine was, to see myself destined to in- 
habit one of the smallest portions of my 
native ore, while my brother spirits were 
allotted masses of much mure imposing 
dimensions. A vast number of my kindred 
hud their ambition indulged in llorins, half- 
crowns, and dollars. Even the shilling lookid 
dii'vii upon me with somewhat of the conde- 
sceiidmg contempt with vvliicli a new-made 
ai- de-camp surveys tlx* subalterns whom 
he lias left behind, or a lord mayor listens to 
llie opimons of a sherilF: yet the insolence 
was folly on their part, and the mortification, 
inexperience on mine. I soon learned, that 
to the man who loves money, sixpence as 1 
was, I could be invaluable. 

Here the MS. had a long interval, so ex- 
actly resembling a page of crovv-ejiiill seiiti- 
ineiit in a lady’s album, tiiat it defied my 
skill. It again went cn abruptly, 

« » # * ^ 

“ Hut, my lord, the whole allied army 
could not take Barcelona except by famine,** 
said a grave-looking qiiartcr-iiiastcr-gcneral 
in the Spanish uniform. 

“ 'I'licn it is out of the question, Don 
Bastiinento, with my force,” was the reply; 
“ for my nine thousand British arc much 
more likely to famish than the garrison, 
unlesr I can find the undiscoverable secret 
of making a British grenadier live upon 
onions and water.” 

“ To besiege it in form would require an 
army of fifty thousand men,” said the Don; 
*• and, for the mere battering in breach, a 
train of thirty six pounders, which we neither 
have, nor if we had, could find horses to 
draw, nor, if we by a miracle found tlic 
horsesj have we, from this to Cadia, as much 


ammunition as would diive tlie sparrow's 
from their nests in the ramparts.’* 

“ That disposes of tlie question of a siege 
in form,” said his auditor, who, during the 
Spaniard's catalogue of evils, was busily 
running his eye over a large map. “ Any 
thing else to suggest, Don Ikistimento,” he 
enquired, while he suddenly tunuil tlie [laper, 
still holding lus linger on the point which his 
eye had just reached. “ And, [>iay,l)ou, wliat 
is generally done in your service on these 
occasions ? ’* 

** Wliy, my lord, the routine is tliis, we 
write a despatch to the court, staling that all 
is in the best possible coiidiiioii, tlie army 
burning to come to blows, and the idace sure 
to surrender. This, yon see, puts the court 
into good humour, a Hr-st rate point, where 
the next courier may bring an order for 
stripping offa general’s epaulettes as a reward 
for bad news. We then hold a council of 
war, discover that a fever has got into the 
camp, or that there is too nimli sun or too 
little, or that the entMiiy will surrender the 
sooner from not being provoked by fighting; 
and then, having sent off the reiiort of tlie 
council, which is always for rimniug away, 
we follow it with the whole army as fast as 
we can.” 

“ A ca])Ital idea, but ur must try some- 
thing else,” said his English hearer, with a 
smile that almost gave beauty to a comUo- 
nance withered until it exhibited the colour 
of a Spaniard or a monkey. He was a little 
personage, with a deformed ligure. But 
that smile had a radiant intelligence that 
showed me the liero .and the man of genius, 
lie took a pen and drew a few hasty lines ou 
paper. Then feeling for his seals, “JIa!” 
he exclaimed, “ 1 had forgot, they are gone 
— melted down into tlie Stall’ supper, liravo 
Aichdiike ! England must pay as well as 
fight for every body.” He scaled the paper 
vvitli me, the solitary tenant of his pocket. 
“ Take this ];nper to the arcliduko,” said he; 
** tell him that 1 sealed it with my last six- 
pence, and that by this time tomorrow, 
Peterborough will either be pr(iclaimiiig him 
king of Spain in Jiis good city of Barcelona, 
or be uncalled and imgcnerallcd in its ditch.” 

The Don look his leave, muttering some- 
thing about madmen, heretics, and satan ; 
and proceeded on bis route up the Catalonian 
hills. — Before he was out of sight of Bar., 
celona^ our whole nine thousand English, 
with the little earl at their head, w'ere scaling 
the entrenchments of Montjvieh. The bat- 
teries of ihircelona were tiring all round tlie 
horizon at an invisible enemy. But the gar- 
rison of Montjvieh felt that they had to deal 
with flesh and blood. The British bayonet 
tore through their ranks ; and by day-light, 
the earl was breakfasting in the governor’s 
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lioijse; fhc Rritish was flying; on the 
ramparts; and an officer and trumpet wcra 
on their way from the city to treat for the 
capitulation of the French garrison. Then 
was the time of largess ; but then was the 
time of my recovered empire, nio natural 
feelings triumph in prosperity. The earl 
loved a sixpence, and under the pretext of 
my being a memorial of his last, heroic letter, 
j)ut me out of harm’s way into his cscrutoire. 

[i/rre the MS. was oblitct aledA 
« * * m 

Send (’olonel Kingsley here, his regi- 
ment must head the column of attack ; and 
tell Cadogan that he must look to thoac 
soiirkrout-soiiled Germans on the right of his 
hrigade. I^et them he fed until they cannot 
stir, or they will run away.” The speaker, 
in whose hand 1 was, and who had eontimied 
looking on me with remaikahle fondness, was 
one ol the handsomest men wliom 1 had ever 
seen — tall, J^aiul of a presence that finely 
combined the soldier, the man of coiiits, and 
the nohlemaii. He was sitting in one of the 
large rooms of a hngt'old (Jennan mansion ; 
nkd, though tlie ]ilacc was as gloomy as a 
vault, he was w tiling a despatch hy the light 
of a small hunp. The aide-de-camp to whom 
he gave the despatch, had no sooner made 
his bow’, than tlie noble person bkwv out the 
lamp, I felt at the inomoni a tender pres- 
sure of his hand, which fully explained to 
my self-love his motive for .sitting in the 
dark. 

A hustle in the outer rooms announced an 
arri%al ; anti a couple of attendants came in 
bearing tMiidles, and preceding a short, daik- 
featiired, but singularly brilliant-eyed per- 
sonage, who advanced with a dancing step, 
and a smile. He was warmly wdcoined. 
“ ^Vell, my piince, what news to-night?” 
was the cpiestion of iny master. The 
best in llie world, my dear duke. The 
I'Vench are determined to fight at last, for 
w'hich a thousand thanks to Monsieur 
Tallard. The Bavarians promise to wait for 
us, for which as nuiny tlianks to our very 
gallant and foolisli cousin the cleelur; and 
1 eimie, in the name of the marshal and the 
elector, to bespeak lodgings and supper for 
tliem both in your quarters, gciieralissiiuo, 
to-nionow night. \Ve shall beat them of 
course. But, what on earth, my dear duke 
of Marlborough, are you doing?” 

The duke hail been occupied during the 
address with putting out three of the four 
wax candles which had been left burning, 
and as he extinguished each, I felt the 
friendly pressure of his fingers. “ Nothing, 
iny dear Eugene,” w'as the answer; “but 
we English find it necessary to avoid ex- 
pense { and you know we can talk just as 
well with one candle as with fifty.” 


“ Ma foi,'' said the laughing prince, with 
a flush of half wit, half wonder, from his 
sparkling eyes ; “ no one can approach your 
grace without learning something. But can 
we not as well talk without any ? SuflTer me 
too to he a philosopher ! ’* Ho started on his 
feet, and blew' out the remaining candle. 

I heard no more, for my master’s fears for 
me having been thus completely quieted, he 
let me fall from his fingers into the recesses 
of a rich purse, embroidered for him by 
queen Anne hei*self; and I was for once 
forgotten, in the long conference of two 
heroes ibr the overthrow of the most power- 
ful army of France in one of the most glo- 
rious of English battles. 

The next day wits a continued explosion 
of mortars, musketry and field-pieces, shouts 
of charging columns of infantry and ca\alry, 
and shrieks of the Hying and the wounded. 
My master was iu the midst of this terrible 
scene of human absurdity, and was not far 
fioin dying the death of a hero by the ])istol 
of a lunaway French siitller. His horse 
rec(*ived the siii)t,and plunged headlong with 
him into the rivulet under tlie Avails of Blen- 
heim, and in front of the lire of siv battalions 
of the hoiiselioh) of France. At length a 
hold fellow rushed foiward through the (ire, 
dragged the generalissimo out of the stieam, 
jilaeed him on a fresh horse, and gave him 
again to victory and England. 1 felt mjself 
caught at the moment with a tremulous 
hand ; the purse was slowly brought up to 
light ; the duke looked at me with an eye of 
double fondness ; the dragoon w as still stand- 
ing beside liini, evidently wailing for the 
purse. But I was destined to pay the whole 
debt of gratitude. My master dropped the 
purse back into his pocket, and me with a 
parting twinge into the astonished dragoon’s 
hand. 




[Here the MS. fails.] 


Being unable to find sufficient space for 
llic whole of this piijuant sketch, we pro- 
ceed to quote some passages relerriiig to 

modern eharacters and occurrences. 

* » ♦ » # 


“ Popular clamour is erushing me. I 
must give way : 1 must resign. Say no 
more, sir lleibcrr, niy mind is made up 
upon the point. I cannot accept the pay of 
my rank, nor the income of office from a 
nation who are now hunting me down like a 
pack of bloodhounds. There is my letter of 
resignation.” Ilis hearer was a stately and 
sensible-looking personage, a little beyond 
the middle of life, and with the air of one 
w’hosc habits were formed in the presence of 
royalty. While he read the paper, which he 
did w'itli the respect due to its illustrious 
writer, I had leisure to look upon my master’s 
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countenance. He had an extremely hand- 
some and noble aspect, a lilth* faded by the 
dissipations to which his rank exposed him ; 
but Jiis heart was iininjmed. It was the 
very seat of liuinan kindness. In one of* the 
hijrhest stations of public life, with innumer- 
able claimants on his purse and his patronage, 
no man ever left him but with a higher 
sense of his geneioiis and gentle nature. 
'I'lie claimant might be disappointed, but he 
could not Ik dissatisfied. i\nd in a few years 
of unobtrusi\e and quiet regulation, this 
imfuidual, by the infusion of his own spirit 
through ail his subordin.ites. luised the Bri- 
tish army from a disorganised aiul uu]) 0 ]mlar 
seivice to the highest state of disciiiline and 
])ublic fa\our; .djolished extortion, ojipres- 
sion and injustice in its lanks; and when 
the hour foi its activity was come, sent it 
forth, the admiration of Kuro|)e, to be the 
liheralor of llurojie and luankind. 

1 lined this master more than all my 
former ones; but unforliinately he was the 
only one with whom 1 never could rem.iin. 
***** 

[//err a hrenk in the MS.] 

***** 

<< Hoot aw a, man, never tell me; llie 
loons eomplain, do they, of my cutting 
dow n the feathers in their caps, and giving 
them worsted lace? The extravagant dogs, 
they will thank me for it yet.** 

Vet, Sir David, we may lop down even 
feath ''s too much ; and, after all, the whole 
will .* hut a sixjienny saving,” said the ad- 
jutant-general, whose solid figure seemed a 
striking contrast to the tall and meagre ana- 
tomy before him. 

“ A sa‘X))enny saving ! ” exclaimed tlio 
anatomy. “ Do I hear vvliat ye say aright ; 
or am I altogether deaf or demented? A 
saxpenny saving, Sir Harry? Why, man, 
vvliat saving in the ^^i(Je world is there if it 
be not a saxpenny saving? Do ye think the 
wealth of England grew l)y ]iunds sterling ? 
No, sir, it was not even by punds Scots, it 
was by farthings, sir, let alone saxpences, 
sir; and let me tell }ou, sir Harry, that the 
adjutant-general who docs not honour the 
saxpenee as the ancestor and progenitor, the 
father and grandfather, the * atav us, abavus, 
ct jiroaviis,* as they say in the High School, 
of all coins and denominations thereof, is 
not likely to be long adjutant-general of his 
Majesty’s forces, under existing circum- 
stances.” 

The hint was expressive. I3ut the officer 
to whom it was applied was a stubborn Eng- 
lishman ; and neither the principle nor the 
practice was recommended by coining from 
tiie crabbed disciplinarian who now lectured 
him. 

All this,” was the answer, “ may he ’ 


true, sir, in a mercliaiit’a office, however it 
may l>e unfitted for the Horse Guards. 13ut 
the system of lopping and docking is becom- 
ing unpopular already. You have already 
snipped the lace off the line, aiul given them 
a lieggarly substitute for epauletles, that 
leaves no distinction between the captain and 
the coiporal. The fusileecs are scribbling 
vtrses upon yon; the guards shrink from 
promenading liond Street ; and the lanceri 
svvear that they will shave and desert. .\nd 
this I call a pitiful reforui . a saving wor- 
thier of some withered old eli.iiiuian ol* some 
etein.-il fiuanee committee, *-01110 garrulous, 
qiieiuloiis, dry, old slave of di tail, than of 
the enlightened economy of a Ihlti*-!! go- 
vernment ” 

The old general had altiruatily lifted up 
and let down lus speelaclcs ou his foridiead 
in litter asiouislmieiit as he jicnised the visage 
of his poitly adviser. At length, as an un- 
answerable refutation of those [irodigal 
maxims, he took me from his purse, and 
gazing on me with ‘ a love siirjiassing the love 
of woman,’ “ Look at this com, sir; it is the 
vara identical om* which I bi ought with me 
from my native ]ilace; wliiidi was my sifle 
and single travelling conqianion, and which, 
with my own good will, shall remain with 
me full iny dying day.” 

His hearer, in rotiini, drew a p.apcr from 
Ids pocket. “ Sir David,” said he gravely, 
“ 1 have come to announce a piece of news 
which may give it additional v.duo. You 
have a successor within this half hour, and 
here is the order for abolishing your niqioint- 
ineiit and your reform together.” He laid 
the ])aper before the thin tactician. Jt was 

a nineteenth niana-uvre,” and not in his 
list. The news was electrifying. His nerves 
fur once relaxed their jiressurc on me. I 
was rejoiced at the prospect of escape from 
my dungeon of twenty years, 1 sprang 
from his hand, took refuge in a chink of the 
door, and was happily lost to him and his 
lieiis fo*" ever. All his eflbits to recover me 
were in vain : my loss was felt at once as a 
inoml reproach, and a physical calamity. It 
was the first sixpence that he liad ever let 
slip through his fingers. 

( A hitttm . ) 

****** 

In the apurtTiient which I h:id so often 
inhabited, — ,'is I entered in the pocket of the 
chief clerk, a personage whose spine had eon- 
tracted by tlie habit of bowing, a convexity 
that would have defied all the skill of man 
or machinery to set straight, whose moutii- 
w as distorted into eternal obsequiousness, and 
w’hosc soul was conscious of but two ideas, 
the reeei})t of his salary, and tlie fitness of 
worshiiiping every head of office, — 1 saw a 
man of middle si/e, but of a strong ami 
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compact form, silting at a table covered over 
with cioA\ded letters, red boxes, and papers 
for signature. His cuunteiiiince mingled an 
extraurdinaiy degree of haishiiess and intel- 
ligence ; liis profde was linely Roman, and 
1 thought of my oldest acfiuaintance, a Ju- 
lius Ca'sar medal ; yet his iVont face was 
expiessi\o of nothing but ai)soliite vague- 
ness and \>ant of thought. Rut this was 
only in iiller times; for when any sulyect 
arose wliich strongly attracted his attention, 
his whole pliNsiognomy seemed changed; his 
languid grey eye wms charged witli fire, the 
lassitude of his fealuies was changed for a 
quick, eager, and imi\crsal nerxousiicss ; 
his wljole visige became vi\iilly, idmost 
fiercely, iutelhcnia!. “’V\ell, sir, what in 
the name of all folly aie you bowing and 
mutteiiiig aluiiit now'?" was his address to 
the startled clerk. “ Gi\e me those papers 
at once ; for I foresee that 1 shall never I>e 
aide to exliact a meaning out of such an 
automaton. Eh I W'hat do I see here? 
Seven millions and thre(‘-quar!crs for the 
army ordinaries and cxtraoidinaries : aliand- 
some sum, certainly, fora himdrid thousand 
im*n, whom a sea-girt countiy like tliis wants 
no moic than a liimdred thousand law'yeis, 
opera-dancer^, or Russian ininccs. How- 
e\er, (hat is no business of mine. Rut what 
is here, sir, \our total is wrong ? ’* 

'rile tremliling subordinate lau his finger 
down the rank and file of half-jiay, full-pay, 
ordinance, lu>spitals, tS:c., and still there was 
no inislake. 

“ Look to m V p.ay and allowances, sir,” 
■was thundered on him. The eleik acknow- 
ledged tliat i/ii'jt’ had been an omission of 
.sixjieiue. 

“ 'riieii let it be added inst.mtly,” ex- 
claimed llie liero, rising from tiie table, and 
stretching foitli his hand for the penalty; 

“ and to put the mistake out of the jiossi- 
bility of recurring ; to fix the matter indeli- 
bly on your mind, jMr. wlmlcver your name 
may be, pay it down on this table instantly.’* 
'The functionary dared not refuse ; but, with 
a pang tlivonghhis entire frame, ho drew me 
from his pocket, and sighing, laid mo on the 
table. The sixpence was instantly depositetl 
in the pocket of his rebuker. “ ^Vhat, sir, 
when the country allows but ten thousand a 
year for the penalty of sitting in ibis room 
an hour a ilay, is an olTioer to be defrauded ? 
Sir, you may think little of sixpence ; but 
this only shows that you know nothing of 
the matter.” He took me in his hand, and 
ga'zing on my fine Impression, no work of 
tlic degenerate modern mint, on my pure 
metid, and on the polish which I had ac- 
quired by ray intercourse with the purses of 
the nobility ; “ There arc three periods in an 
Irishman's life,” said he, in one of those im- 


mortal soliloquies, which let us more into 
the minds of the mighty than all the king’s 
speeches that ever were made ; ** when a six- 
pence is the supreme object of his soul : the 
first period is, wlicii he launches into the 
world w'ithout one ; the second, w'hcn he 
lives fioin day to day witliout one; and the 

third, dc.irest of all, when Here a 

inc^^senger entered, to announce a personage 
of the highest rank, who came to offer tlie 
heio a diplomatic mission of tlic most press- 
ing importance, to a great nm-ihoni court. 
Tlie interests of the European states were 
rapidly discussed, and my merits received an 
illustrative honour, at which, if so low' a 
tlioiight as ambition could touch a spiiit, 1 
should have felt elated. “ 'riicre,” said the 
hero, at llie close of the conference, laying 
me on tJie talile ; “ there is my estimate of 
the whole set. For Don Pedro’s chance of 
silting another year (mi the thione of Rrazil 
I would not give that sixpence. Don Mi- 
guel’s cJiaiice of silting another y'car on the 
throne of I’oi tugal is not worth that sixpence. 
The emperor Nichol.'is would make a capital 
b.ugain if 1 were to give him that sixpence 
for his chance of ever being crowned in W.ir- 
saw'. Louis Philippe may thank me for that 
sixpence yet; and as for Prince Ia‘opold, 
that sixpence would be heav) odds against 
Ills sixty thousand a year, tliat he is not gl.ad 
to fiiul liimself picking currants at Claremont 
next June. Why, 1 would stake that six- 
pence against three Ibiiiths of the crowns of 
C hristendom ! ” 

I here must confess a weakness almost 
mortal : idly vain of being set above so many 
of the jmmder combinations of human 
things, I glitteri'd with a sudden brilliancy 
which caiiglit the eyes of both parlies at the 
same moment, and stopped the further state 
disclosures of my renowned master. He 
begged my acceptance by the superior per- 
sonage; and, as he gave me up, sighed inter- 
nally, ‘♦What human friendship isw'orth six- 
pence after idl ! ” 


KXVEl’TATIOy. 

When at the midnight hour I speak 
Thy welcome home with playful smile. 

If bloom be brightening o’er tliy cheek, 
And gladness light mine eyes the w'hile ; 

Thou’rt pleased, nor dost thou seek to know 
Tf festive hours with others spent 
Have kindled on iny cheek the glow. 

And lustre to mine eyes have lent. 

Rut when my vigil lone I keep, 

And through the hours that linger drear, 
While reigns around me tranquil sleep, 
Intensely watch thy steps to he.ir; 
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Till way waul doubt and wilderin^ fear 
A veil of gloom have oVr me wove, 

Then dost thou chide the falling tear, 

And say that sadness is not love. 

Yet others may have lit the bloom, 

And waked the smile f hou*rt pleased to see ; 

Tint thou alone canst spread the gloom, 

And fails each anxious tear for thee. 

I'nkind ’ thy steps no more delay, 
lint tpiiet to my hi east rt^lore ; 

Tlii'i.k il' I love Ihee much ^\ilen ga}, 

WIicii 1 am sad 1 love thee more. 

j-lnna j\Iuiiu Jf'ood. 


■rni: GUI I K Aioruj'u. 

“ Nay, shiink not, girl ! look out! look t)ut! 
ft is thy father’s sword ! 

And well know they — that Moslem rout — 
TIjc temper of it-» had ! 

lie fights for all he loves on earth, 

And Heaven his shield will be ! 

lie fights foi home and houseliold hearth, 
For (Jreece and liberty ! 

“ See I see ! wheiever sweeps his hand, 
Down fills ;i blading foe ; 

What Turkisli spoiler shall withstand 
A liiishaiid’s, fatlierS blow'? 

Jle niaiks ns not, yet well be knows 
ilovv brcallilcssly vvi' wait 

'J'he feaiful combats doubtful close. 

And deep Io\e nerves his hate, 

** d lather be iby fatlier, cliild, 

In sight of Uod tliis hour, 

Thau holiest hermit, self-exiled 
From earthly pomp and power. 

The gleam of patriot swoid will rise 
As fast as prayer to Heaven ; 

And be who for his own land dies, 

O ! never dies unshriveii ! ” 

** God help us, if our father falls,” 

Irene wliispered low ; 

“ Ruin w'ill light upon our walls, 

And o’er them grass will grow ! 

Weak as I am, 1 would not shiink 
From wJial my fate may be — 

But, mother! I grow mad to think 
What will become of tliee ! 

Hark ! nearer rolls tlie battle shout ! 

Our island band gives way ! 

1 dare not any more look out — 

Oh, mother I turn away ! 

It is not good foi* thee to gaze 
With eyes so fixed and wild,” 

I see him in that fiery maze — 

I see my husband, child ! ” 

Then out the young Alexis spoke, 

A bright-eyed fearless boy, — 

I would this arm could deal one stroke, 

I in pride and jov 


Might stand besirle my father now', 

And slay a Moslem foe ; 
nien see him turn, with smiling brow, 

To thank me for the blow ! ” 

“ Hush, boy ! he is hemmed in — beset ! 

Tliy father fights alone : — 

A moment — but n inoiiient yet. 

And tlicii iliou may’'it hue none!” 

One moment ‘stood those ga/eis fast 
As statues in a dream — 

One breathless moment — and the next 
Broke foUh a widow’s scieain ! 

Ociid ’ dead ! I s^w thy gushing goie, 

I saw' him rtel anil fall ' 

And now they trample o’er and tiVr 
The migliliest of tliuu all ' 

Dead! dead ! and wli.it arc diildicn now? 

And who or what am 1 ? 

Let the red tide of slaiighK’r Ilow', 

If'r will wait liere ami die 


Tin-. T.AS’Dsi’Ari An vi'at . — The Tourist 
in Itidy. li?/ 'IVnuiins Hosror. Jen- 
nings niul Chaplin. Price l/. 1.?. 

• 

TirtM volume, although designated by 
the publisher as an Annual, has nothing 
in common with these evanescent jiro- 
ductions ; but its great beauty of ciiibel- 
lishiiient anil binding, its sound and iisefnl 
literature ought to render it a perennial. 
Mr. Roscoc Jead^ iis from one celebrated 
Italian scene to another, enriching oit 
memories with all that is rare and inter- 
esting in tiic literature, history, and lo- 
ealicies of that fairy Iniul. A puri' and 
elegant style, joined to greiit rcicarch, arc 
the eharacteristics of this autlior, who, 
more than any other iiidividnul of a 
family of hrilliant attainments, inherits 
the peculiar talents of his late father, the 
elegant biographer of Leo the Tenth 
and Lorenzo de Medici. The plan of the 
present Landscape Annual is thus cx^ 
plained by tlic author : — 

Switzerland, and the northern districts of 
Italy, have already been delineated in tlie 
Landscape AunueUs for and 1831. 

The biigliter region of tiie south is now 
before us; and the fourth volume for the 
year ensuing will coiujilete the tour of Italy; 
embracing the most celebrated places situated 
on the eastern and western ri\ers of Genoa, 
with tlie no less interesting and magnificent 
scenery of the Val D’ Aosta; thus closing 
the scries of Italian landscape by the passage 
of the Great St. Bernard, so as to form one 
connected and uniform work. 

The whole of the designs of the present 
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voliiiiie nre from tlic pencil of Hardin" 
cMiijraved by various hands; they are not 
(onfincd to architectural views, but pre- 
heat us with dcliuoctions of the open face 
of nature, trees, water, and aerial dis- 
tance ; and if among those wc find some 
failures more than we discover amidst re- 
presentations of columns, arches, and 
jjalaccs, let us reincmber how much 
easier it is to copy the artificial produc- 
tions of the hand of man, than tiic free 
giMiuIcur of nature. There is no ac- 
complishment in which onr modern fair 
so completely excel as in landscape pencil 
drawing; and wc consider the j)resent 
volume one that will present them with 
most charming subjects for cop}ing. The 
frontispiece is a splciuli<l view of Milan 
cathedraL towards the high altar : it is de- 
licately finished hy the graver ef Higham. 
The vignette, Tivoli, is rather neat and 
clear than beautiful. “ The Florentine 
Bridge Trinata,’* and “ the Temple of 
C'litumnus,” arc the gems of the collec- 
ti.p'. The two plates of I3aia arc like- 
\\ii.c very fme^thoiigli they scarcely exceed 
the pair illu'.trativc of Naples, or the 
Puzzuoh I’orsano and Bridge of Vico. 
There are many others deserving higli 
commendation : but wc must turn to onr 
ungracious task of iault-fmding: many of 
tlic ridges of the distant hills are fringed 
with ugly little hard monotonous tree^, as 
in the jdatc of Pnz/uoli, and that of Ncmi. 
As these are worked by different engrav- 
fMS, the fault is Mr. Harding’s. Spoleto 
has some trjices of this immnerism, and 
(iensano is not free from it. The per- 
spective of Nejji is bad, and that of 
Peliigo not much better. The trees on the 
right side of the Ghigi Palace are vilely 
drawn and badly engraved. 'I’he fine 
view of Naples from the sea is injured by 
the disproportionate size of the vessel 
under sail ; the mast is indeed a sky- 
scraper. Castell-a-marc is a bad plate; 
for though the fore ground and trees are 
touched with spirit and genius, the sea 
and black masses on the right side are in 
bad tone, and want work and finish : wc 
arc not (jiiite certain that the fault lies 
wholly with the engraver. We cannot 
help quitting this hook with a w'idi that 
in a future volume, the labours of Prout 
and Harding may he united. The bind- 
ing of green leather is excellent. 

ThiM-e is hardly a spot in Florence that 
does not exhibit some vesliges of its former 
poivcr and magnificence in these its golden 


[Ladj/s 

days : palaces and churches, with their 
domes, and splendidly decorated chapels ; its 
noble sculptures and paintings, still breathing 
of the creative spirits that gave them birth, 
•aifd recalling the extinguished race of genius 
and valour which raised her name high among 
the proudest capitals of Europe. I ler history 
no Jess abounds in scenes of domestic in- 
terest, of thrilling passion, deep tragedy, and 
huinourous incident and adventure. Of these 
it may not be nnamiising to give a few re- 
markable instanecs, and more paiticiilarly of 
the latter, in wliich tlie older painteis are 
more rich and raCy than any other class of 
men. 

In tl)e d iwn of art, about l‘iS5, rimahuc, 
one of its earliest restorers, in going through 
the cumpagiia from Florence to N'espignauo, 
saw a shepherd boy, who, instead of attending 
to Ids flock, was busily engaged in tracing 
figures with a j>ieee of pointed stone upon a 
rock. He stopped, ai’d surpiised at the skill 
which the child evinced, asked if he would 
go home witli him, and become bis pjipil. 
'J'be boy readily assented ; and to lids cir- 
cnuisUnce d«l Italy ov\c ber celebrated 
Giotto, tlio fallier of modern ]).dntiiig, and 
Dante, a friend and a solace in Ids exile, 
whom he 1ms extolled in his immortal poem : 

“ ('redottc (’hnabue nella pittiua 

'IViicr lo campo, cd ora lia Giotto il giido ; 

Si chc la fama di colui oscura.” 

Bolli Bocencio and Ssicchetti, in their 
novels extol Hie wmks and reeoid tlio pleasant 
sayings of Giotto ; and his fame also In that 
line was long held dear, like the Abcniethy 
of his art, by his raanj and successful pupils. 
i\ curious dialogue ol this kind is recorded : 
— Vainglorious and eluted at having escaped 
inaityrdom in Ids first campaign, a certain 
captain of the guards, hearing Giotto’s fame 
bi idled loufler than tlic trump of wmr, re- 
solved to have a coat of arms, and to exhibit 
them jiainled on Id. shield. A seijeant, 
bearing it, followed Idm into Giotto’s studio. 
“ God save you, master ! ” ciltd this Ancient 
rislol, ** I want you to draw my arms on 
tins here shield.” Giotto, instantly roused 
by (he short styl>‘ of the man and Ids whole 
appearance, but affecting great complacency, 
only replied, “ AVhen do you wish to have 
it?” Oh! on such a tlay.” “ I see, I 
see,’* said Giotto ; “ leave it to me ; go away, 
and come tigain.” Vv’Iien lie was gone, 
Giotto gave his pupil a design from which to 
paint. Jt consisted of a helmet, a gorget, a 
pair of corslets, a pair of gauntlets, a cuirass, 
in fact, a complete suit of armour, with a 
sword, a knife, and a lance. Arriving to the 
day and hour : ** IMaster,” enquired the hero, 
** is that there shield painted? he quick and 
biing me il dow n.” But, exhibited to view. 
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what horror seized on the soul of the captain ! 
not less than when Scriblerus beheld the 
polished suifaee of his niiij, freed fioin its 
antique rust. “ Oh I what a job is this boro 
you ha>e done ! ” cried the indignant hero.’^ 
“ I dare say it an ill be a job to pay for it.” 
“ What did you ask me to paint ? " eiupiired 
tlie ]>aiiiter. “ My arm'-, to i)e stire.” *' Well, 
fitore they arc; is there any an anting?” 
“ This IS good ! ” exclaimed the soldier in 
an attitude of despair. “ Ciood ! ” returned 
tlie painter; “ CJod give you good of it: 
what a (huh you are: if one were to ask 
your name, 1 daresay you ha\e A)rgotten it: 
yet you come here, or ratliei holt in, ‘ jtaint 
me my arms ! ' just as if you were a lord of 
the first Older. Now what ar/z/v »lo you bear 
hut these ; whence come you ; wlui are your 
parents much moie your ancestors; arc you 
not ashamed of playing tlius the fool ? Here 
are arms for you in plenty, all staring at you 
on your shield ; if you have any others, say 
bo, and I will paint them.'* 

“ You are an abusive painter, and you 
liave spoiled my shield ; but 1 will find a 
remedy.” On this off goes the soldier; lays 
a complaint hefoie the police, and suminims 
Giotto. On hearing both sides, the magis- 
trate was (quickly Avon by Giotto’s pleading, 
and decided that the soldier sliould take the 
shield 'IS it anU'., and give ten Ha res (7.v. Id.) 
to Giotto, under penalty of being sent to the 


A leasing contrast to this sombre and 
revoking cliaraeter (of Andrea del Castagno, 
who murdered his bosoni-fricnd Duincnico 
Peccafumi, because he suspcclcd that he jros- 
sessed some secrets in regaid to colour, avIu'cIi 
gave Domenico so proud a pie-cmiiience in 
that branch), is that of lUionaniico Crls- 
tofano, called Puiralmacco, whose facetious 
feats, with those of his contemporaries 
J^runo and Cnlnndrina, have so often af- 
forded a topic for the wit of Poccacio. 
Puflalinacco Avas not a bad painter ; but be 
was not attached, it appears, to very early 
rising in his youth. His master, Andrea 
Tafi, made a rule of roiiliiig up his pupils, 
even during the longest nights, at a most 
unseasonable morning hour. So much was 
Buonainico annoyed by it, tliat he resolved to 
find some remedy for the evil ; ami happen- 
ing to find in an old vault a large number of 
scarafaggi or be tiles: to the back of each 
of these he appended, by means of fine 
threads, a lighted taper, and, exactly at the 
hour when Tafi used to be stirring, he con- 
trived to introduce them through an aperture 
into his room ; seeing tliese strange lights, 
the aged Tafi, seized with a panic, conceived 
his hour was come; and, commending his 
soul to God, he hid his head under the bed- 
VOL, IV. 


clothes, in AA’hich state he remained trembling 
until it Avas fair daylight and Piionamicohad 
en joyed a good sleep. 

Next morning ho emjiiired of his pupil 
“ Avhether his room had been haunted like ids 
oAvn, by a thousand fiery demons.” No," 
replied Putfalinacco, “ but avc all AA'ondercd 
that }ou failed to call us as usual.” “ Call 
you! I AAas thinking of other things; not 
about painting ; God help me I 1 am going 
to leave tliis house, Puonamico.” 'riie en- 
suing night, the compassionate pupil intro- 
duced only three de\ils to his master; but 
they w'ere enough to keep him quiet till 
morning. Puonamico rose very comfortably 
at eight o’clock. His master, hearing .some 
one Stirling, folloAvcd him doAvn stairs, and 
walked straight out of the house. It wes 
with difficulty he w^asprcAailed on to ret urn ; 
and then he begged Pnonainico not to go to 
W'ork, but to go and bring him the parish 
priest. To his consolations, his pupil added, 
“ You s;iy Avell, lioly father; 1 have always 
heard that these demons are the sworn ene- 
mies of our Lord, and cOnseipieiitly that 
they are equally bitter and spiteful against 
us painters ; the reason of Avhich doubtle^Jt 
is, that Ave make them so honihly like, so 
brutally ugly, while aac e\’eiy where dvuAV 
the saints in the most beautiful and attractive 
foims. Ko doubt they liate you, tny most 
excellent master, for lising so early to fulfil 
this task.” in this reasoning the priest per- 
fectly agreed, ami persuaded the painter that 
he Avould infallibly be lost, one time or other, 
if he lose (o paint before day-Iiglit, After a 
little struggle lietwceii fear and avarice, the 
latter gave Avay ; and Tati’s example of 
sleeping till dayliglit Avas folioAved by all tiie 
other masters and pupils in the city. 

On setting up for himself, our friend 
Puonamico found he was annoyed by a cer- 
tain noisy neighbour, the consort of Messer 
Capo D’Oea, Mrs. Goosehend, wlio began 
to ply her Avheel even earlier than his ancient 
master had done his brush. It Avas close 
against Puffahnacco’s hcd-licad; and clittcr 
clatter it began every day at three o’clock in 
the inofning. This also he resolved to re- 
medy ; and forthvA’ith boring a bole through 
the partition wail, lie introduced a lung hol- 
low cane, by which he could reach the cook- 
ing apparatus, and in the absence of the good 
bousewife, doAvn this pipe he sent such a 
superabundance of salt into her dinner pots, 
that poor Capo D'Oea, on his return, could 
touch neither soup, fish, flesh, nor pudding ; 
hO horribly wore they salted. Again and 
again he entreated she would not put so much 
suit in bis provisions ; and finding the evil 
only grow worse, in a fit of passion he one 
day gave iier a sound beating. The neigh- 
bours, hearing Jier cries, ran to the place, and 
Y 
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li(ioiiniiij(‘o was among tliein. On hearing the 
meiils of the case, the cunning painter ex- 
claimed, jMy good sir, you have no right 
to complain : it is only a wonder how your 
wife can do any tiling like another woman, 
when I can witness that she does not get an 
hours rest of a night ; it is enough to make 
any one’s head light, s|>inning as she docs 
from three in tlie morning to nightfall : pray 
let her have her natural rest, and she will no 
longer make these strange blunders I will he 
ho bound fur her. You see how pale ami 
wild she looks ! ” and the whole company 
cried out, “ Shame upon IMesser Gooselicad !*’ 
“ Slic may lie iiv bed till noon for me ! ** cried 
the indignant husband, ‘^provided she will 
r.ot salt me, till I am nearly pickled and pre- 
s erved, nay, ready for hanging ! ” lluonatnico 
and the neighbours, laughing lieartily, took 
themselves olV; and wJien any undue repe- 
tition of tlie spinning-jenny ]jerplexed ]iim, 
ii new prescription of salt remedied the evil ; 
for Mcssct Capo D’Oea then insisted on his 
nife*s keeping her bed. 


Titk Juvr.NiLr. Foi\c,r,T MkNot. Edited 

hy aV. 6’. Hall, Westley and Davis. 

Price 8^. 

Tiik fair editress expresses a wish that 
this book may lui called volume 

of Mrs, //«//’s “Juvenile Forget Me Not,” 
and with a lady’s request, publicly na- 
noiineod, the public will of course, he 
courteous enough to comply. 

The publishers of this Juvenile Annual 
arc no doubt prepared to find that the 
(leriodical press notice a considerable 
depreciation in the value of the tmiM- 
lishments, and were there an adequate 
reduction in price we consider that the 
book would be equally serviceable for the 
purpose of education. The list of con- 
tents is very short, and consequently the 
articles are very long, especially the prose 
compositions, for none of which can we 
fiiidsufTicicnt space. Wc wish not to urge 
the slightest objection against any part of 
the information contained in the papers 
entitled “ The S|)ider,” “ The Young; 
Traveller,” and “ Anecdotes of Birds,” 
excepting that young purchasers may find 
in their school books much cheaper, and 
equailv clever descriptions of these things. 
“ Boyish I’hreats,” by Miss Isabel Hill, 
will be read with some interest; but wc 
do not think the style improved by the 
li'cquent rtcnrrc'nce of words and sen- 
tences printed in italics. I'he defect 
whkh we ha\e notici-d is but a trifling 


blemish in the compositions of an improv- 
ing authoress; but we would remind her 
that these superabundant dashes of her 
pen may often induce the young reader, 
when reading aloud, to Jay an improper 
emphasis on words and sentences in them- 
selves insignificant. The authoress won hi 
also do well to abstain from the repetition 
of the word Ma in the place of mother 
or mamma, as that abbreviation oiu ht to 
lie left off as soon as an infant can pro- 
nounce a dissyllabic. We find a very 
small proportion of poetry: we take onr 
extract fiom “ The Provence Rose,” 
which even “ children of a larger growth” 
may rend with much pleasure. 

We bestow great consiileralion on 
the literature of Juvenile Annuals, bc- 
rau.se it is n point of vital importance. 
The less the present plates are discussed 
the better. “ The Evening Prayer” is 
pretty, hut half finished A portion of 
the volume is illustrated with some of the 
tail-pieces already published in the “ Zo- 
ological Gardens.” The elegant present- 
ation plate, formerly appertaining to this 
periociical, still cinheUishes the work, 'i'he 
bindirg is excellent. 

TUB VJIOVEXC’E JIOSE., 

By Charles Swain, 

It was the loveliest cottage in the lane : — 
The neat green palings, with its modest door, 
Half shaded by the jasmine and tlie vine; 
The pleasant window, odorous with the bloom 
Of myrtle, and the wild geranium ; 

The living freshness of its dewy kaves, 

I'he harmony of its content, the chanii 
Of its green solitude. 

1 know not how 

It chanced that I so often sought that spot, 
For it lay far removed from public view ; 

It mii^lit be its own natural loveliness; 

A wish to know its inmates ; or, perchance, 
*Twas curiosity that lured my steps 
So often near the roses by its gate. 

Passing one beautiful morning, when tlie 
flowers 

Seem’d fragrant with delight, and gladsome 
birds 

Were singing of the woodlands, 1 beheld 
A fair and interesting girl, whose form 
Had scarce known fburleeii summers -*-'^11 
too young 

For care, which is the shadow of our age ; 
Yet seemed her blue eyes not unused to tears ; 
There was a quiet trace of pensiveness ; 

A thoughful paleness on her graceful cheek. 
Could she be f^ricndless ? I enquired her name : 
*Twas Emmeline. 
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An aged lady, 

A stranger, I was answered, bought the cot. 
And had been ill since she resided there; 

The child was her young granddaughter, and 
much 

Tliey praised the sweetness of her looks, and 
said 

How kind a nurse she was; how diligent 
To soothe and comfort her poor relative, 
^Vho had no other friend to comfort her; 
They’d scarce believe, they saijl, yet it is tr^, 
Her hand alone tends all the shruhs and 
ilovvers, 

And lends this air of neatness to the walks ; 
She rises with the dawn, and her first prayer 
Soars with the first hymn of the lark to 
heaven. 

Oh ! we are sure that God must love her 
well, 

And angels speak of her with hope and joy. 
The next morn saw me by her favourite cot, 
Where every trace of gloom had disappeared : 
The chamber blinds were up, and all things 
w'ore 

The natural ornament of cheerfulness ; 

Upon a rustic scat, beneath the shade 
Of clustering vine leaves, sat the invalid, 
And, half encircling her with happy arms, 
Her granddaughter, her loved conipanion, 
knelt. 

“ See, Emmeline,” she cried, « this Provence 
rose ; 

•'Tis me first flower I’ve gathered since the 
ath 

Of th^ dear mother ; haply Vis the last 
This aged hand may cull ; take it, my love; 
Wear it upon thy breast, though fadeti ; still 
I^t its dim leaves remind thee of this hour; 
He it a token to perpetuate 
The memory of my thankfulness to God. 
Next to his own good hand, I owe to thee, 
To thee, my child, the blessing and the joy 
To gaze once more upon the pleasant fields ; 
To list the summer music of the bees, 

And feel the influence of that precious light 
I feared these aged eyes had lost for ever ! 
Her duteous care grew known to all around, 
And henceforth she was called the Provence 
Rose : 

Not that her youthful heavty won the name .' 
No ; it was told how nobly and how well. 
With what untiring love and gentleness^ 
Worth all the fleeting bloom of beauty’s 
dower, 

She gained the title of the Provence Rose, 


The Comic Offering : or, Ladies’ Me- 
lange of Idterary Mirth for 1832. 
Edited by Louisa Henrietia Sheridan. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Price 12^. 

This humorous little volume reflects 
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great credit on the comic talent of the 
editress, who has herself contributed 
rather more than a third of its diversifled 
contents. This it must be allowed is a fair 
proportion. The remaining papers, which 
arc from the pens of popular writers, 
have been selected with due attention to 
variety — the principal charm in n work 
of so miscellaneous a nature as that which 
now claims our notice. Some passages 
in the Life of Timothy Blushinore,Esq 
is an amusing sketch ; though the author 
has ventured rather too far into the re- 
gions of caricature. We know not, how- 
ever, if this be a fault where the professed 
object is to raise a hearty laugh ; at all 
events, the purpose has in the present 
instance been eflbctually answered, and 
criticism must be silent. In Miss Mit- 
ford’s village story, “ Young Master 
Ben,” we confess we could discover but 
little of a slo}'t/; though the animated 
descriptions of the writer, added to her 
lively humour and graceful style, would 
impart a degree of interest even to 
sketches still more barren of incident*. 
We were much pleased with the adven- 
tures of “ The Man who carried his own 
Bundle.” We strongly suspect that the 
Right Hononrahle Admiral is a portrait. 
“ My Aunt Dorothy’s I-egacy ” could 
scarcely have been found a more suitable 
place than in “ The Comic Oflering.” In 
“ The Letter of a French Governess to 
an EngiUh Lady” the fair authoress and 
editress has given a satirical and humorous 
specimen of Frcncli-Englisli ; but as far 
as regards the majority of our trip-takers 
to the continent, we suspect tliat our 
neighbours on the other side of la Manche 
might retort the pleasantry with interest. 
For the reverse of the picture, we might 
refer to the delectable samples of English 
French with which the natives are 
astonished, by every inhabitant of Cock- 
aigne who visits Paris for a week, and 
ventures beyond the precincts ofMcu- 
rice’s hospitable mansion. One advan- 
tage the French incontestably possess 
over ourselves in these matters. Monsieur 
is generally too well bred to laugh, at 
least in his visiter’s face, at the uncouth 
barbarisms with which his ears arc con- 
stantly assailed by his English guests: 
whereas John Bull is at no pains to re- 
press the broad grin which dilates bis 
countenance at every prominent instance 
of a Frenchman’s inability to master, as 
it were by the intuitive gift of tongues, 
Y 2 
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the itlioms of perhaps one of the niobt 
difficult of European languages. John, 
though he may ‘‘mean no harm,” is 
certainly not a poll Jicd animal. 

The poetical contrihutions to “The 
Comic Oficring ” are too numerous for 
detailed criticism. Many of them dis- 
play the luxuriant growth of that talent 
which it has been said “ no one affects 
to despise but he who is without it.” 
We extract the following, not from any 
invidious preference, but as a brief speci- 
men, amongst the many which the volume 
contains, of the art of punning in rhyme : 

A iii'NTiNii 1 \\()ri.i) no. 

A fox cha^c ! what rapture is in il ' 

To gallop so fearless and fast 
O'er ditches and stiles in a minute, 

And — miss poor old Ileynaid at last ! 

For many a year I had panted 
To lead all the field in the race ; 

So you’ll guess how my heai t was enchanted 
The first time I follow’d the chase ! 

Here was prancing, and riding, and running, 
First forward, and then we hark’d back j 
Tor tlie fox plac'd his cards very cunning, 
And skiij/led his way through IhepncA^/ 

At last, as a branch tore the shoidder 
Of my scarlet — alas ! ’twas my first — 

1 heard an enraptured beholder 

Cry “ Zounds? what a beautiful hurst!” 
And off' in an instant we darted I 
On, on, like the furies we sweep ! 

Ah ! the foxhounds threw off " when we started, 
My horse at the very iirst leap f 

1 climb’d up again — and astraddle, 

Kept tearing and pulling in vain ; 

£ut tho’ not much at ease in the saddle, 

1 did very well in the mnm/ 

Halls, churches, hills, castles, and valleys 
Seem'd past me like magic to fleet ; 

I cared not for castle or palace, 

But I envied each gentlemans seat / 

The fox got again into quarters, 

’Mongst brushwood, and pbllards, and 
stocks ; 

Which would soon have made all of us 
martyrs, 

Like the other old Martyrs of Fox> 

The hounds pressed him stronger and stronger, 
And the huntsman said, quite at his case, 
If he’s kept in the wooil any longer, 

He’ll at last be run doum to the leas,'^ 

My horse o’er a mud-heap careering, 

Again threw me oft’ at the rusli ; 

And the whipper-in cried to me, jeering, 

“ Come on, you’ll have need of the brush f ” 


[Lady's 

I mounted my steed, hbt and frotiiing, 

And endeavoured his rearings to check ; 
But my seat was, alas I neck or nothing, 

So I rigidly stuck on the neck. 

Away — with my saddle thus emptied — 

I gallop’d, now' quite out of breath ; 

And felt sure, the fiist ditch I attempted, 

To find myself in at the death. 

At length, as an end to my errors, 

A stone fence gave my hunter a fall ; 

So I quickly got over my terrors, 

Though I never got over the wall. 

Thus ended the first of the cruises 
J made on the w ide flow ing main. 

And tho’ scarcely yet free from tlic hriiisc.*-*, 

I here put an end to the strain. 

A fox-chase ! w h;it rapture is in it ! 

To gallo]) so fe.'irless and fust 
O’er ditches and stiles in a minute, 

And — miss poor old Reynaid at last ! 

To her list of poetical coadjutors. 
Miss Sheridan has added the name of 
Mr. T. II. Bayly, which is in itself “ a 
tower of strength.” Our readers will wc 
think peruse with pleasure the fashion- 
able poet’s contribution ; — 

THIS IS MY ONLY SON, 

By Thomas Haynes Bay ley, Ksq, 

This is my only son, my Lord, 

His father’s pride and joy, 

I beg your liOrdship’s patrunage — 

(Hold up your head my boy). 

His talents are first-rate ; he’ll scorn 
To tread life’s beaten track ; 

Though hitherto Ids adverse stars 
Have alw ays kept him back. 

He is a genius ! so of course 
They scouted him at school. 

For pedagogues (short-sighted men I ) 

Want wit to work by rule ! 

His mighty mind thought grammar dull, 
Hard passages iie skipt ; 

So regularly once a day 
My darling boy was whipt ! 

At college too his intellect 
Quite baffled my conjectures ; 

It could not bear the dull routine 
Of nidimcntal lectures ! 

He spurn’d fJic uphill paths through which 
Those lecturers conduct, 

And then, by some mismanagement. 

My darling boy was pluck’d ! 

You stare, my Lord — • you ’re influenced 
By prejudice I sec — 

JTom estimate the college fwm 
Of taking a degree ! 
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But genius, after listless years, 

Jumps to that point with ease, 

To wliioli mere toilsome common sense 
Climbs iipviurds (f agrees* 

My son, my Lord, is twenty-nine, 

And after much rellection, 

I’ve deem’d it time to give his thoughts 
Some suitable direction; 

W'y/rt/ that shall be, my Lord, I Umvc 
(I. uitc to your Lordship’s choice ; 

-Of course, the higher he is placed 
The nioi'C 1 shall rejoice ! 
i)f honours in diplomacy 
1 've sometimes hud a vision. 

Ambassador extraordinary, 

Sent out on some gieat mission ! ” 

A linguist! Oh, no — language-^, 

I'tuir lad, he ne’er nmld learn ’em 1 
lint surely In's interpreter 
Will into English turn ’em ? 

Then let him shine in parliament; 

A borough I heseecli ; 

There is Am/ une impediment — 

And tliat is — in his speech i 
But still his mute abilities 

May right the nation’s wrongs ; 

How 7nani/ members hold their seats, 

Who always hold their tongues! 

A private secretary’s place 
I', ''Cry far below 

The sort of thing that I presumed 
Y i’ Lordship would bestow' : 

Hut 11 map lead to belter things, 

— Besides, iny Lord, the truth is, 

I'm anxious you shotdd ascertain 
flow talented the youth is. 

You ask if he has <lillgence, 

No ! bless your Lordship — nujic; 

A dull career of drudgery 
Would never suit my son! 

He’s rather crooked in the back ; 

And were he in the least 
To write, or ruminate too much, 

The curve might be increased. 

What’s this I hear? do you decline 
Ilis services, my Lord ? 

And say a plodding, diligent 
Young man would be preferred? 

Good day, my Lord — your Lordsliip’s most 
Obedient — if my boy meant 
To quill-drive all day long, he ’d ask 
Attorneys for employment ! 

Good day, my Lord ! — your Lordship U 
Unfortunate to lose him ; 

He really cannot stay to dine, 

Your Lordsliip must excuse him ; 

— Hold up your head, turn out your toes, 
Adjust your straiglit black hair ; 

I’ll find a patron for you soon, 

My only son and heir ! 


Wonderful exhibitions at a Country 
Fair” will affi)rd a fair specimen of the 
prose. Fair readers be patient with us : 
wc find that we have ourselves been 
tcin|)tcd to commit a clumsy pun. The 
truth is that the malady is contagious. 

WONUKRIITL EXUlinTlONS Ob' A COUNTRY 
I'AIU. 

Walk u]), walk up, and soi* tlic vunderfid 
dwarf honly dx hiiudies igh wlm — daily 
devours ten cartloads of bay, besides wot the 
coinp’ny please to give un. 

This way, Maum : make w-ay there for the 
f.'idies just to step upon the — line straw- 
berries and cream hero, and hot iniiice-ples. 

Ileie you will see, for one penny, the 
un.ippy man as vas anged for murdering of 
— the vunderfiil diamond-beetle with three 
hundred pair of heyes and seven hundred 
pair of oi-ns. 

11 111 thi^s ere hexibition is the great H Irish 
giant measuring twenty foot in ite, weighing 
•'cveu hundredweight, and who — will dance 
a hornpipe in tlie palm of hany one's hand as 
likes 

This is the famous siipient pig Toby as 
can tell the pretty young vimen their sw'eet- 
liearts* names, and — though l)orn vithout 
beither liarms or legs, can write a beautiful 
hand with the mouth, and viirks chain-stitch 
heiwfiroid’ry. 

A most helegaiitest Hingy ])arrot— who 
was hanged for the murder of his hunfortu- 
net wife, and tJic rope breaking from his 
weight, he recovered after hanging a fortnight 
ill the severe frost, tmd having one of his 
arms torn oil' by tlie ravenous Ilussiay 
wolves. 

Here you may sec tlie deep and bloody 
tragedy of Romeo and— gingerbread nuts, 
gentlemen, nice spiced nuts, I assure ye. 

Maum, 1 recommends this oyster-knife to 
your notice, 'cause, besides opening the 
oysters, it — plays upon three instruments at 
once, balancing glasses of waUr on the nose, 
forehead, and both feet. 

Come an’ see the vunderful fat hox. whose 
fore-leg alone — can write the song of Rule 
Britannia on a silver sixpins. 

This is a view of the North Pole and the 
hicc mountains vere it halways freezes — 
all ot, all ot, all ot. 

Try your hand in the lucky bag, Mam, 
and yc’i get summut o’ wally, as it contains 
— hall the wenemous sarpints of llafiVicky, 
with senlepees, crocodiles, scorpins, and 
other beastis, too nooineras to mensliin, all 
alive. 

Them as would like to see the woracious 
and rav’nous hanimals fed, ipiist come at ten 
o’clock hat night, veil ve gives urn large 
y H 
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buckets of— wax dolls, a halfpenny a piece, 
and bi^ uns at a penny. 

Here is the clever calculating boy as never 
is wrong) and who has been known in the 
^p:lce of two hours, to tell the hour by 
looking nt a watch and scraping witli his 
fore-paw, w'ithout bridle or saddle ’pon him. 

The beautiful and heiegant white-haired 
Albeenee; ladies and gentlemen, she has 
pink heyes — five horns and seven legs, with 
the head turned the wrong way. 

Your new bonnet, my dear, would be 
improved if you*d stick on one side — the 
jaw-bone of a whale sixty feet long, an all *s 
teeth in the front, and a \underful inennaid 
with a comb in her hand. 

Here you may see the hactivc young 
Chinese as jumps hover at once — the whole 
city of London, with the shopmen stannin* at 
their doors, and the smoke eomin' from the 
chimneys, all as nat'rul as life. 

Here’s a coorosity ! The hextraonary 
llameriky sarpint as daily devours — poison 
for rats, mole- traps, plated candlesticks, and 
cheap second-hand coal-skuttles. 
c Walk in here, ladies and gentlemen, and 
see the lamed canary-bird Dicky — who 
balances a cart-wheel on his nose, swallows 
ten real swords, and, lastly, will have a 
block of' stone weighing three tons placed 
on his breast and broken with sixty sledge 
hammers. 

Well, I must indulge myself with one 
concluding observation; they did not utter 
such nonsense in my day ! 

Both the prose and poetry of this 
volume are illustrated with a variety of 
JiHru-Tous designs ; for correct specimens 
of which we must refer our readers to 
the ^vork itself. 


The HuMounist ; a Companion for the 

Christmas Fireside. ByW, 11. Harmon, 

Ackermann. Price i2s. 

Although the ladies have a comic 
annual of their own, prepared under the 
superintendance of an accomplished per- 
son of their sex, we can spare a word in 
favour of Mr. Harrison’s Humourist.” 
Yet we should suppose that it is more 
likely to attract gentlemen than Indy 
purchasers, since broad farce, rather than 
genteel comedy, prevails in the designs 
with which it is illustrated, and the litera- 
ture must perforce partake of the same 
nature; still, as ladies do not scruple to 
witness farce on the stage, we see^ no 
reason why they should shrink from it in 
an Annual. 


The designs ore a series of pictorial 
puns by W. H. Brooke, some cruelly 
tortured, others very amusing. Among 
the latter we own we do not reckon the 
conversion of culinary utensils, chimney 
tops and naval stores into dramalis ;;er- 
sojiof; but, doubtless, they have their 
admirers, or we tihould not see so many 
of these cunning devices in every comic 
annual. “ Spirits mounted and under 
Arms ” is a good design. “ Scenters and 
Lapithae,” a droll idea- Some of these 
pictured pun^ require a little explana- 
tion: “Jacobinical,” is a Jack tar ad- 
justing a binnacle ; “ Mississippi ” two 
misses sipping tea ; “ Plymouth,” a dis- 
gusting devourcr 5 “Messieurs Gall and 
Spnrzheim,” two hard riding jockeys; 
“ Paradise and the Peri,” an ape peering 
at a pair of dice through an eye-glnss ; 
“ Heir-at-law,” a poacher and a hare de- 
livered up to a legal gentleman ; “ Sel- 
fish Beings,” two venders of fish engaged 
in an eloquent discussion ; and many 
others, as Mr. Wombwell says of his 
birds, “ too numerous to mention.” As 
to the literature, we are sincere admirers 
of Mr. Harrison’s talents, and therefore 
sympathise with him in the forced task 
of bending his genius to so many far- 
fetched and queer conceits, which he is 
obliged to hitch into his narrative often 
against rhyme or reason. It cannot, 
however, be denied that he has done a 
great deal to sustain the humorous cha- 
racter of his annual, “The Cares of 
Corpulence ” has much legitimate comic 
talent. “ Blue Bess,” is clever ; “ The 
Zoologists,” truly laughable ; “ The Two 
Adjutants,” comprises a droll equivoque ; 
“ The Governess” is a pretty lively 
tale; likewise “The Abhors Kitchen.” 
“ An Apology for Laughter,” is so ele- 
gant an excuse for mirth, and so full of 
good feeling and good poetry that we 
make it our poetical extract in preference 
to a farcical sketch. The binding of “ The 
Humourist ” is of good dark green mo- 
rocco, ornamented with black. 

Yet don’t dismiss our volume until after 
YouVe read, Sir, 

AS AFOLOQY FOH LAUQIITXa. 

We know that there are some well-meanins 
folk, 

(Their motives we impugn not; tliough 
we find 

Their dogmas not at all times to our mind, 
Who, in this gravity, esteem a joke 
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A forbidden ; and iniiintain 'tis wrong 
To grace the feast with merry tale or song 
And thus would banish laugliter from the 
board : 

To s\ich we answer — Be the jcat abliorr'd, 
And spurn’d the lay, tliough genius point the 
rhyme, 

Tliat sport with sufYcring or make light of 
Clime. 

We loathe the wit, however bright its fl.ime. 
Which sates its appetite on sacred things; 
Or, veil’d beneath the innuendo, brings 
On beauty’s cheek tlie burning blush of 
sluunc : 

Ours be the summer lightning of the liraiii, 
Tliat seatlies not while it flashes. We main- 
tain 

That there is in this chequer’d scene of earth 
Much that’s legitimately food fiM* mirth. 

We lake it ’twill, on all hands, be coufesVd 
That they who pour their wrath upon a jest. 
By consequence, extend their ban to laughter 
(How justly, we shall hope to show here.ifter), 
Since that the last, if not the younger bro- 
ther, 

Is certainly the ofTspriiig of the other. 

Now, censor, turn your eyes on yon fair 
child. 

Hark to his shout of laughter loud and wild, 
And tell us, can you deem his mirth a crime? 
Or. if you urge that what, in childhood's 
))rimc, 

Is 1' mless, must be rank'd in manhood sins, 
Prat, tell us at wdiat age the crime begins. 
But if you still persist, and hold the blame 
In childhood and maturity the same, 

M hy was the faculty of laughing given 
To man, of all tlie creatures under heaven ? 
Tlie answer is most obvious : To use it ; 
Although, like other faculties of mind. 

As well as body, he’s too oft inclin’d. 

In his innate perverseness, to abuse it. 

Still unconvinced? Well, if you ’d turn us 
round ♦ 

On this, we ’ll e’en resort to higher ground. 

« There is a time to laugh,” *tis written ; 
and we trace 

The text with reverence, yet lake our stand 
On its authority to prove our case ; 

“ There is a time to laugh ; ” not when the 
hand 

That, in tlie strife, would fain have dealt the 
blow, 

To smite our fame or fortunes, is laid low, 
And cannot crush the worm that twines 
around it. 

So fast and firm mortality hath bound it ! 

“ There is a time to laugh ; ” but not in scorn 
Of human frailty, since th’ unblunted thorn 
Of conscience is its punishment on earth ; 
** There is a time to laugh,” but not to swell 
The ribald’s triumph, when he rings the knell 
Of virtue in his rude unhallow’d mirtli. 


But is the laugh forbid, when cvciiiiig closes 
When curtains are drawn round, and 
candles lit ; 

When, after hours of care, the mind reposes 
Safe from tlie world’s turmoil, and all unfit 
For grave and inetapliysic disquisition, 
Tunis gladly to the isit-illumined pages 
Of Irving, or of Scott, the great magician 
And caterer of mirtli for future ages ? 

And niay not Anecdote produce her hoard. 
And Fancy’s playful Hashes cheer iJie hoard ? 
We could swell out our list of reasons where- 
fore, 

’Tis not a sin to laugh, hut 'twill not 
need ; — 

Bt^sitles, our article wmihl much exceed 
Our limits :uid the reader's patience ; tlierc- 
fnre. 

We *J1 take our cotifi/' of the soinhiv school, 
And tell them, though their dogmas we 
condemn, 

We’re hettcr-natnred than to laugh at 
tiieiii ; 

Meanwhile, ive close our essjiy with a rule, 
Which, borrow’d from the name of some 
old play, , 

Is, laugh, not when you can, but when 
you may. 


Ackurm Ann’s Juvf.nilk, Foiiakt Me 

Not. AckLMTiiunn. Price 8a*. 

The litcruLure of this Juvenile AnniiHl 
is original, and of a very respectable class. 
“ Ghost Stories,” by the Old Sailor, is 
clever and entertaining. “ The Boudoir,” 
by Mrs, Moody, unites real poetry witli 
religion. “ The Little Queen ” is indeed 
a tale for children of all ages; it is re- 
plete with entertainment and a strong 
spirit of satire, which seems scarcely con- 
tent with castigating the follies of mere 
child en. “ I'lic Young Artist” is one 
of Mrs. Hofland’s prettiest tales, “ The 
lluniining Bird,” by Mary Howitt, one of 
the very few poetical contributions among 
mimcrous copies of verses. " Caroline 
Cleveland,” a most useful sketch of clia- 
racter hy Miss Mitford, is admirable as an 
education tale. “ To an Infant,” by F. 
H., is worthy of Mrs. Hemans, if not by 
her. There is great originality in the talc 
of the “ VanqnishctI Lion.” — “ The 
Young Navgators” is rather dull and 
pedantic. Character names always de- 
stroy interest: they may be compared to 
the labels which formerly issued from the 
mouths of the figures on ancient tapestry, 
and they ought to be equally exploded. 
“ The Gentleman,” by Is-abel Hill, is a 
Y 'h 
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good and interesting story ; but her juve« 
tiile readers, in common with ourselves, 
may desire to know who the “ gentle- 
man^' was. Mary White” is silly. 
“ The Defence of Zaragossa” out of 
jilace, and better told elsewhere. In books 
like thc.^u children have a right to expect 
novelty. Paulo the Image Boy” is an 
amusing and moral tale. Cecilia llow- 
iird” has every excellence, excepting that 
of aflbrding entertainment to the reader. 
We pass several trifles in the same pre- 
dicament, and proceed to a story which, 
though interesting and clever, is object- 
ionable in point of the moral conveyed. 
Detection of theft by means of tempta- 
tion is a crime, not less than that of the 
theft ; and we are borne ont by the story 
itself, in a sentence with which wc most 
cordially agree. “ Remember, young la- 
dies, that those who place temptation in 
the way of children, servants, and others 
whom they have cause to believe not 
strictly honest, not only suffer most justly 
t!ie loss of their property, but are them- 
selves culpable in a high degree, and 
almost answerable for liieir neighbour’s 
sin.” 

“ The Ballad ” a lively illustration by 
Hood. “ The Soldier’s Funeral” pos- 
sesses interest and pathos. On the whole, 
considerable praise is due to this col- 
lection of juvenile literature; and did 
we not distinctly remember the supe- 
riority of Ackerniann’s “Juvenile Forget 
jMe Not*’ for last year in prose communi- 
cations, and still more in poetry, we 
should be better satisfied. Many of the 
embellishments deserve notice us works 
of art. We must, therefore, open the 
hook once more. The lion in the frontis- 
jiiecc has been highly approved of by 
those who have a more intimate acc|naini- 
(incc with quadruped linns and lionesses 
than we can boast. The story is well 
made out by the artist, and to young pur- 
chasers will be far more attractive than 
a better engraving of less interest. “ The 
Boudoir” is good for little, either as a 
Work of art or a child’s picture. “ The 
liittlc Artist,” although boasting no 
ehurins of feature, is natural, and full of 
earnest expression. The engraving is kcf)t 
in harmonious tone, and, though slight, 
is cfRcient. “ Returning from Market” 
is a delightful union of Gainshorough-Hke 
figures and landscape. The dog is ad- 
mirable. The whole would do honour 
to any annual. Carter’s engraving is very 


spirited, and deserves to be copied into 
every lady’s alburn. “ The Shepherd 
Boy” is likewise a pleasing scene from 
rural life; the perspective is good: it is 
prettily engraved by H. Rolls. “ Avo- 
cata” wc cannot praise. “ William and 
bis Story-books,” a group of ugly faces; 
the engraving but indifferent. “ The 
Ballad” has most of Ferrier’s manner- 
isms, but the face and figure of the listen- 
ing boy are natural and expressive. The 
engraving by Chevalier is pleasingly 
touched, and the distance kept in good 
perspective. We suppose that Mr. Ack- 
errnann, having paid some attention to the 
interior of his book, thinks the outside 
unworthy his consideration. We heartily 
wish to see it liberated from its awkward 
trammels of paper case and slight board- 
ing, and inducted, like its rivals, into a 
good leathern binding. 

We are compelled to postpone the 
extracts which wc had intended to quote 
from this attractive present for youth, as 
well as from the Annuals which still claim 
our attention, and with a brief notice of 
which wc must for the present content 
ourselves. The length of our preceding 
reviews must plead our apology. 


Fougkt Me Not. Edited hy Frederick 
ShoherL Aekennann. Price 12a-, 

The pictorial embellishments of this 
eldest of the whole annual family have 
hitherto deserved high commendation, 
and wc can declare that, taken as a whole, 
those of the present volume may be con- 
sidered as superior to the engravings of 
the two preceding yc^s. 

We cannot, however, in justice bestow 
much praise ’on the frontispiece, which 
has little but a great name to recommend 
it. Whether Martin’s compositions ap- 
pear to slight advantage through the me- 
dium of any other species of engraving 
than that in which we have been accus- 
tomed to view them, or whether E. Fin- 
den does not find himself at home when 
transmitting in miniature the productions 
of Martin’s hold pencil wc cannot exact- 
ly determine; but the effect of “The 
Triumph of Mordecai *’ is poor, flat, and 
tame ; the engraving is, in fact, a collec- 
tion of horizontal lines, without a trace 
of Martin’s usual splendour of light and 
shade. “ Don Juan,” by Holmes, en- 
graved by W. Finden, is a fine conippsi- 
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tion : the artiht has bcstowei! Lord R)'. 
von’s features on the hero. The en-^raving 
is harmoniously rather than clahorately 
finislicd. We think a subject of equal 
hcauty and better repute rnii;Iit have been 
furnished from the vast mass of talent at 
jMr.Ackermann’s cominmand : we are well 
aware the fault, if there be any in the 
choice of pictures, rests with publishers 
rather than with editors. The next 
picture, ‘‘ Uiude Toby and the Widow,** 
has been hijrhly landed as a painting; at 
tlic first glance the eye is offended by the 
clumsiness of the two personages; in the 
engraving the ox-like pomloroslty of 
Uncle Toby, who has not the most dis- 
tant trait of the gentleman, has an ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant appearance in so 
small a space. The Widow’s pretty face 
and arms make the plate somewhat at- 
tractive. The very light colour and tone 
ol' the engraving is not in accordance 
with the sulijcct, and by giving a flatness 
and breadth to the figures, exaggerates 
the defects of the composition. jMu- 
riana,” a light unfinished portrait, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, set in a heavy 
black frame, after the fashion of the por- 
traits of the Universal Magazine in the 
last century, is pleasing; though dis- 
pla; ' g no greater heauty than that af- 
forded by a sensible looking face in an 
unbecoming head-dress. The succeeding 
plate, called “ The Thunder Storm,’* is 
placed in the middle of the hook, where 
It is generally opened, a station in which 
experience directs us ever to look for the 
gem of the collection. It is certainly 
highly linished and beautiful. The ex- 
pression of awe and apprehension in the 
child’s fiice is finely effected by Mr. 
Wood; the engraving well finished by 
Finden. The garments that appear under 
her apron look too much like wooden 
hoops ; and the distant village is a little 
too strongly defined. “ Toka ’* is a pretty 
Indian scene. “ The Stage-struck Hero** 
we like far better in Engleheart’s en- 
graving than in Kidd’s painting. It 
has been rciluced with great spirit; the 
expression of the faces is well preserved, 
and even improved. The hands of the 
boy who is applauding arc unfinished. 
This comic plate is succeeded by another, 
which will please the lovers of humour. 
The picture of ** The Frosty Reception,” 
when exhibited, attracted warm approba- 
tion, and the present engraving, by Da- 
vei]|K>rt, will afford great satisfaction. 


MF NOT. 2?7 

In “ Mayence ” the peculiar beauties of 
Front have been faithfully transmitted by 
thcarruer of Carter. “ Di^appoiiitmoit” 
is well expressed by tljc attitude and 
countenance of the vowng maiden, still 
we would wish Mr. Corbould to note, 
that a bare neck ami I iclmI boddice are 
never ilisplaycd by tottage-girls, except 
on the stage, and that this theatrical 
costume gives a sophisticated look to a 
natiirai composition. The plate is lightly 
touched, and kept in harmonious tone by 
Davenport. The eye is satisfied with 
the distance. *‘La Pciisce ” closes the list, 
ami presents us with a very lovely portrait, 
from the pencil of Holmes, charmingly 
engraved by Mrs. Hamilton, whose work 
may challenge com))arison with that of 
the highest-rated artists in the hook. We 
are happy to see enconragomciit afforded 
to female talent in works chiefly devoted 
to the use ol* the hulies. The mixture of 
dots with lines happily expresses the soft- 
iiC'Sof the cimipl'jxioii, while the drapery 
is efleeted by lines alone. We trust the 
pedantic (ircferenco that confines value 
and beauty to line engravings is on the 
decline. Reason tells us that the cn- 
graving.s which effect their object best are 
the most estimable, ami the (lelicacy of a 
lady’s arms and bosom can seldom be 
expressed by line engraving, unassisted by 
dotting. 

The type, printing, and paper of the 
Forget Me Not are at least equal in ex- 
cellence to those of its younger rivals, 
hut it is still surpassed by several of them 
in the points of durable binding, and a 
neat and close manner of putting the 
book together. 

Among the literature of the Forget 
Me Not we find some excellent and ap- 
propriate prose articles; but the most 
prominent defect of this, and most of its 
rivals, is the large proportion of lengthy 
and bad poetical contributions. The 
same observation is echoed year after 
year, through the whole of the periodi- 
cal press, without producing alteration or 
improvement. The cause of this radical 
defect is as follows : — Editors and pro- 
prietors of annuals usually pay for prose, 
and, with very few exceptions, receive 
poetry, gratuitously. Of course more* 
attention is paid to the quality of the 
former than to that of the latter ; but, at 
the same time, matter that costs nothing 
is preferred to that for which acon-si-de-r- 
a-ti’on is given. Jf good poetry cannot be 
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obtained an additional quantity of prose 
should be inserted, and much caution 
used as to the quality of the poetry ad- 
mitted. Wc by no means wish to con- 
sider the Forget Me Not as exclusively 
subject to this censure, which is inserted 
in the review of this book merely be- 
cause it is the parent of the tribe, and 
therefore ought to be the first to mend 
its faults. 


Tiik Amulet: a Christian and Literary 
Remembrancer. Edited hy S. C. Hall, 
Westlcy and Davis. Price 12#. 

Tuk Amulet opens with three engrav- 
ings from Sir Thomas Lawrence; the 
first, Lady Blessington, is the best frontis- 
piece we have yet seen in any annual 
this season. The face is radiant with 
crsonal and intellectual beauty, and 
ears withal the impress of a sweet tem- 
per. We could have wislied that, before 
she sat for her portrait, her ladyship had 
thrown over her shoulders the ermine 
that hangs by her side. The attitude of 
the arms and hands is stiff and con- 
strained, and the want of finish in the 
drapery, gives the lower part of the figure 
an ungraceful appearutice. The engrav- 
ing, by J. H. Watt, deserves great com- 
mendation. Lady Cawdor, who adorns 
the titlepage, is sensible and refined in 
expression rather than pretty. The en- 
graving has the defect we have before 
observed in some highly finished plates 
of the Amulet — a want of clearness ; the 
face looks dirty, as if the plate had not 
been properly cleaned before the impres- 
sions were taken. Lady Londonderry 
and her son are the last of this patrician 
company ; and we must say we prefer this 
miniature engraving to the original whole 
length figure by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
The young gentleman ap[)eiirs the better 
for being divested of his sk^-bluc jacket, 
but, notwithstanding the improvement, 
he is a most artificial looking little per- 
sonage. The lady is a fine woman, with 
the heartless expression of a fashiouibt 
concentrated in self. The Death of 
the First Born,” a noble picture from 
Hay ter, is finely engraved by Greatbach ; 
the lights are well managed, and a bril- 
lianU clearness pervades the plate. The 
tone of the next engraving, called the 
Greek Girl, is pleasing and harmonious, 
the design exceedingly unlovely. Large, 
heavy, stony features, hands sufficiently 


muscular and huge to have been success- 
fully employed in the Greek war of iu- 
depciidence, a deformed lump in lieu of 
a foot, which certainly has no toes with- 
in'thc slipper; the3e|defects and, a gigantic, 
ponderous figure with affected features, 
offer no feminine attractions to the be- 
holder. Venice,” a beautiful marine 
view from Clarkson Stanfield, reminds us 
strongly of Greenwich Hospilaf, the 
Thames and the Kentish hills ; wherever 
the picture was composed it is true and 
beautiful in effect: the engraving, by £. 
Goodall, leaves us nothing to wish for ; 
it is perfect. Another portrait from Sir 
Thomas, entitled “ Sophie,” is lightly 
and delicately engraved by Thomson. 
The next plate, from an historical picture 
by Haydon, called the “Death of Euctes,” 
is certainly a composition somewhat “ in 
Ercles* vein,” and might be turned into 
the utmost derision by a savage critic ; 
yet there is genius enough therein to 
atone for a thousand faults ; and as these 
faults are too apparent to the most in- 
experienced beholder to need much 
analysis, we will note only the beauties, 
which consist in the almost magical ap> 
pearance of violent movement in the 
group, and the forcible expression of the 
countenances. The cross lights from the 
back and fore-ground clash unpleasantly, 
and spoil the effect of the engraving. 
“ Corinne at the Cape of Misene,” 
painted by Baron Gerard, has the face 
of a handsome stern-featured young man ; 
the distant sea and volcano are rather 
muddy than misty. The rising of the 
Nile is an interesting subject, and would 
have been far more so had Mr. Roberts 
depicted this wonderful scene as it is 
at present with all the grey dilapidated 
ruins which time has scattered around. 
We cannot commend the engraving too 
highly, the misty placidity of the still 
waters unite finely with soft sky. The 
justly graduated distances are truly de- 
lightful to the eye. The whole is most 
creditable to Goodyear's gr.ivcr. Wc 
think the small plates illustrative of the 
Gnos£ics have before been published. 
The Amulet concludes with a vignette 
representing “ Moonlight.” The effect 
of the light is good. 

Amongst the poetical contnbutions to 
the “ Amulet ** are pieces from the gifted 
pen of Mrs. Remans, and the graceful, 
tender L.E.L. There are also some 
exquisite lines from Barry Cornwall, 
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under the quaint title of Five Beads for 
the Amulet.” “ The Hindoo Girl,” hy 
Miss Emma Roberts, and “The* D\!ng 
Girl,” hy Miss Jewsbiiry, are pleasing 
compositions. 

With respect to the prose articles 
“ Two Scenes from the Civil War,” by 
the author of Richelieu, is well written 
and interesting. The next article “ In- 
fanticide,” by the Rev. William Ellis, 
would he more appropriate for the Mis- 
sionary Register than for the pages of an 
Annual. “ A Day of Distress,” hy Miss 
Mitford is in the happiest st}le of that 
delightful author. 

Ill its pictorial embellishments, paper, 
type and binding, the present volume of 
the “ Amulet” is» decidedly the best that 
we have seen. 


Divinj^s of the Chuiicii op England. 

No. XVI. The Works of Jertmy Taylor. 

Vol. the Fourth. Valj.y. 

The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are 
continued and concluded in this volume; 
of which they occupy about two thirds : 
the rest contains that divine composition 
called Contemplations of the Slate of Man. 
T!. funeral sermon on Frances Lady 
Carberry contains a masterly sketch of 
the character and duties of a noble lady. 
She was, we believe, mother to Lord 
Vaughan, the first husband of the cele- 
brated Lady Rachel Russell. 

5. But that which I shall note in her, is 
that which I would have exemplar to all ladies, 
and to all women : she luid a love so great 
for her lord, so entirely given up to a 
dear affection, tliat she thought the same 
things, and loved the same loves, and hated 
according to the same enmities, and breathed 
ill his soul, and lived in his presence, and 
languished in bis absence ; and all that she 
was or did, was only for, and to, her dearest 
lord : and although tliis was a great enamel 
to the beauty of her soul, yet it might in 
some degrees be also a reward to the virtue 
of her lord : for she would often discourse it 
to them that conversed with her, that he 
improve that interest which he had in 
litraffection, to tlie advantages of God and 
of religion ; and she would delight to say, 
that he called her to her devotions, he en- 
couraged her good inclinations, he directed 
her piety, he invited her with good books ; 
and then she loved religion, which she saw 
was not only pleasing to God, and an act or 


state of duty, but pleasing to her lord, and 
an act also of affection and conjugal obe- 
dience ; and what at first she loved tlie mure 
forwardly fur his sake, in the using of re- 
ligion, leR such relishes on her spliit, that 
she found in it amiability enough to inakclier 
love it for its own. So God usually brings 
us to him by instruments of nature and 
cffections, and then incorporates us into his 
inheritance by the more immediate relishes 
of heaven, and the secret things of the spirit. 
He only was, under God, the light of her 
eyes, and the cordial of her spirits, and the 
guide of licr actions, and tiic measure of her 
affections, till her jiflections sivelled up into 
a religion, and then it could go no higiicr, 
but was confederate with those other duties 
which made her dear to God : which rare com- 
bination of duty and religion I choose to 
express in the words of Solomon : * She 
forsook not the guide of her youtli, nor brake 
the covenant of her God.* 

6. As she was a rare wife, so she was 
an excellent mother ; for in so tender a coii- 
sUtiition of spirit as hcr*s was, and in so 
great a kindness towards her children, there 
hath seldom l)cen seen a stricter and more 
curious care of iheir persons, their deport- 
ment, their nature, tiieir disposition, their 
learning, and their customs ; and if ever 
kindness and care did contest, and make 
parties in her, yet her care and her severity 
were ever victorious ; and she knew not how- 
to do an ill turn to tlieir severer part, by fier 
more tender and forward kindness. And as 
her custom was, she turned this also into lovo 
to her lord: for she was not only diligent to 
have tliem bred nobly and religiously, but 
also was careful and solicitous that tliey 
should bo taught to observe all the circum- 
stances and incliniitions, the desires and 
wishes, of their father ; as thinking that vir- 
tue to have no good circumstances', which 
was not dressed by his copy, and ruled by 
his lines and his affections : and her pru- 
dence, in tlie managing her children, was so 
singular and rare, that whenever you mean 
to bless this family, and pray a hearty and a 
a profitable prayer for it, beg of God, that 
the children may have those excellent things 
which she designed to them, and provided 
for them in her heart and wishes. 

1 have seen a female religion that wholly 
dwelt on the face and tongue ; that, like a 
wanton and undressed tree, spends all its 
juice in suckers and irregular branches, in 
leaves and gum ; and after all such goodly 
outsides, you should never eat an apple, or 
be delighted with the beauties or the' per- 
fumes of a hopeful blossom. But the reli- 
gion of this excellent .lady was of another 
constitution ; it took root downward in hit- 
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im’lity, and brought lorlli fruit upward in tlm 
MiI)-.taMtial graces of a Chtistian, in chaiity 
•ird ju'-ticc, in chastity and modesty, in fair 
fiieiidsliips anil sweetness of society ; she liad 
not \ery much of the forms and outsides of 
godliness, hut she was hugely careful for tlie 
])nn(!r of it, for the moral, essenti.d, and use- 
ful parts; such which would Jtiake her be, 
not seem to be, religions. 

“ She always lived a life of much in- 
nocence, free from tlie violences of gieat 
sins : her person, her breeding, her modesty, 
lier honour, her religion, lier early mairiage, 
the guide of her soul, and the guide of her 
youth, were as so many fountains of restrain- 
ing grace to lier, to keep her from the 
dishonours of a crime, 

10. And thoiigli her accounts of God 
were made up of nolliing Imt small parcels, 
little passions, and angry words, and tiitling 
di'.contents, which are tlie allays of the piety 
of the most holy persons ; yet slie was early 
at her repentance ; and toward tlie latter end 
of her days, grew so fast in religion, as if 
she had had a revelation of her approaching 
end, and, tlierefore, that she must go a great 
wiiy in a little time: l'«er discourses more 
full of religion, her prayer*, more frequent, 
her charity increasing, her forgiveness more 
forward, her friendsliips more communica- 
tive, her passion more under discipline ; and 
so she trimmed her lamp, not tliiiiking her 
night was so near, hut that it might shine 
also in the day-time, in the temple, and be- 
fore the altar of incense. 

‘‘1. In all her religion, and in all her 
actions of relation towards God, she had n 
strange evenness and untroubled passage, 
sliding toward her ocean of God and of infinity 
with a certain and silent motion. So have 1 
seen a river, deep and smooth, passing with a 
still foot and a sober face, and paying to the 
fiscus, the great * exchequer ’ of the sea, the 
prince of all the watery bodies, a tribute 
large and full ; and hard by it, a little brook 
skipping and making a noise on its unequal 
and neighbour bottom; and after all its 
talking and bragged motion, it ptiid to its 
common audit no more than the revenues of 
a little cloud or a contemptible vessel ; so 
have 1 sometimes compared the issues of lier 
religion to the solemnities and famed outsides 
of another’s piety. It dwelt on her spirit, 
and was incorporated with the periodical 
work of every day ; she did not believe that 
religion was intended to minister to fame 
and reputation, but to pardon of sins, to the 
pleasure of God, and the salvation of souls. 
For religion is like the breath of heaven ; if 
it goes abroad into the open air, it scatters 
and dissolves like camphire ; but if it enters 
into a secret hollowness, into a close convey- 


ance, it is strong and mighty and comes forth 
with vigor and gical eflect at the other end, 
at the other ‘‘ide of this life, in the days of 
death and judgment. 

“ 2, The other appendage of lier religion, 
which also was a great oriiament to all the 
parts of her life, was a rare modesty and 
iiumility of spirit, a confident despising and 
undervaluing of herself. For though she 
had the greatest judgment, and llic greatest 
experience of things and persons, that I ever 
yet knew in a person of her youth, and sex, 
and fircninstances ; yet, as if she knew no- 
thing of it, she had the meanest opinion of 
herself; and, like a f.iir taper, when she 
shined to all the room, yet round about her 
Oivii station site had cast a sliadow and a 
Cloud, and slie shined to every body but Iier- 
l>elf. lint the perfectness of her prudence 
and excellent parts could not he hid ; and all 
her linniility and arts of eoncealiiient made 
the virtues mure aniialile and illnstiious. 
For as pride sidlies the beauty of the fairest 
virtues, and makes our iiiulei'standing but 
like the craft and learning of a devil ; so 
humility is the greatest cminency and art of 
publication in the whole world. 

“ 1 know not by what instrument it liap- 
pcne<! ; but wlien death drew near, before it 
made any show on her body, or revealed it- 
itself by a natural signification, it was con- 
veyed to her spirit ; she had a strange secret 
persuasion that the bringing this child should 
be her last scene of life : and we have known, 
that the soul, when she is about to disrobe 
liLTself of her upper garment, sometimes 
speaks rarely ; Maginjica verba mors prope 
adiHvta pxcutil : sometimes it is prophetical ; 
sometimes God, by a superinduced persuasion 
wrought by iiistrnmeiils, or accidents of his 
own, serves the ends of his own Providence, 
and the salvation of tlie soul : but so it was, 
that the thought of death dwelt long with 
her, and grew from the first steps of fancy 
and fear, to a consent, — from thence to a 
strange credulity, and expectation of it ; and 
without the violence of sickness she died, as 
if she had done it voluntary, and by design, 
and for fear her expectation should liavebeeii 
deceived ; or tliat she should seem to have 
had ail unreasonable fear or apprehension; 
or rather, as one said of Cato, Sic abiit e vita, 
ut Causa ni }norien(H naclam esse gauderet; 
‘ she died as if slie had been glad of tlie 
opportunity.’” II 


Family Classical Library. Nos. XXL 
and XXII. Thucndidcs, Vols. II. 
and III. 

This useful translation is continued 
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fi‘om the third book, and the sixth j'car 
of the Peloponnesiim War to the conclu- 
sion of the history. From a fraament of 
one of Homer’s hymns, not itencrally 
known, we extract a j)assaac, I’or the pur- 
pose of proving to the ladies that true 
gallantry was to be found at a remote era. 
The hymn in question is a larcvvell to the 
Delian maidens, the hard having aitci.ded 
a poetical contest at Dedos, where it seems 
that his sojourn atibrded him much grati- 
fication. 

Hail ! great Apollo, radiant go^l of day ! 

Hail ! Cynthia, goddess of the lunar sway! 
Henceforth on me propitious smile ; and you. 
Ye blooming beauties of tlic isle, adieu I 
When future guests shall reach your happy 
bJiore, 

And, refuged here from toils, lament no 
more ; 

WHien social chut the mind unbending cheers, 
And this demand shall greet your friendly 
ears ; — 

“ Who was the bard e’er landed on your 
coast 

Who sung the sweetest, and who pleased you 
most?’* 

With voice united, jill ye blooming fair, 

Join in your answer, and for me declare ; 
Say, “ The blind bard the sweetest notes 
nay huast; 

lie lives at Chios, and he pleased us most.’* 


Journal u’IIorticultuiie. Septemher 
and October, Paris. 

In the pages of this continental pe- 
riodical we find many useful and curious 
articles. We particularly recommend to 
our British horticulturists the papers en- 
titled^ Plantes d’ Agrement,” one of which 
appears in the October number ; it treats 
of plants indigenous to France, and 
worthy of a place in gardens. It is writ- 
ten by Dr. L. Demerson, a Member of 
the French Horticultural Society. From 
this paper we translate the description of 
a plant new to our English cultivators: — 

Superb Pink {Dianthus Superbus). 

“ This pink is found in the mountain 
pasture grounds of Auvergne, Dauphin^, and 
Jura. Its stalk is slender ; and the flowers, 
disposed in panicles, are formed of five rose- 
coloured petals, so finely cut at the edge 
that the divisions have almost the appearance 


of down or hair. The odour of this plant 
is delicious, far excelling that of anyofits^ 
fragrant tribe. If inercfi-CMapidly : a light 
soil and soin«.‘whnt ‘iIkkIv situation, ai e favour- 
ahlo lo its growtii; hut it has hiflitito Ijccii 
the practice to remove it to the conservatory 
in time ol'.seveie fro>-t.'’ 

From varit)iis departments of the 
work, we select for tlic cntertniimient of 
onr readers the following useful or iimiis-. 
ing particulars : — 

IMriJOVEMJ'.M’ OK AUriCHOKES. 

W^hen the lieiul of the artichoke is about 
the si/e of a pear, tie over it an envelope of 
old black silk or cotton ; it should not be 
bound down so lightly, or girt about the 
stalk so closely, as to impede eirenlaiion or 
prevent inereasi*, neither slum Id tlie material 
be very thick. 'I'he arficluAes thus hooded 
Avill he as superior in delicacy as blanched 
celery and endive are to vegetables in a 
natural slate. In very moist weatiter, these 
diiectieiis should he practised with some 
modification. 


( Tanghin Ccrbcra). 

The accounts wdiieh have been related 
of the Java Upas tree will no longer be 
deemed fabulous, if we consider tlie proper- 
ties of the Madagascar poison tree, whose 
fatal shade birds, beasts, and even the most 
veiiuinous reptiles, avoid with instinctive 
horror. It may he stated, as a remarkable 
fact, that the iVIadagascar tree serves as a 
judicial test of guilt or innocence. If an 
individual is accused of a capital crime by 
another, the executioner, called in the Malay 
language Ampar-Moussaver, administers to 
the party accused, in the presence of the 
Cambars, or public assembly, a cup of poison 
extracted from the kernels of the Tanghin ^ 
should death ensue, the supposed or real 
culprit is considered guilty; but should a 
singular habit of l>ody, or an uncommon 
strength of constitution enable him to resist 
the horrible draught, and survive the ordeal, 
he is allowed cither to put his accuser to 
death, or to extend to him the equivocal 
mercy of retaining him as a slave, 'fhe re- 
spect entertained by the people for this 
mockery of a trial, which they consider a 
manifestation of the divine will, amounts to 
fanaticism ; of this a proof was recently 
given. An individual accused by his fellow- 
townsman of a heinous crime, drank the 
poisoned cup according to law, and imme- 
diately expired in dreadful agonies ; the 
sight of which, and the reproaches of his 
own evil conscience, produced such an effect 
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on the mind of the accuser Uiat, before the 
chambers separated, lie with a loud voice de- 
clared liimself guilty of the death of his 
neighbour, inasmuch as he had testified 
falsely. Upon this the assembly condemn- 
ed him to be hung up by the thumbs till he 
died, not for bearing false witness and thus 
committing a murder, but fur impugning the 
infallibility of tiie Tunghin. 

EAKTll IIREAT) AT VAN HXEMEN’s LAND. 

In Van Diemen's Land, at the depth of 
a foot or a foot and a half in the earth, a 
very delicious root may lie found : it is 
covered with a thick skin, and is about the 
size of a human head ; the interior contains 


a spongy mass, nlTording excellent nourish- 
ment, in taste resembling the bread-fruit. 
No root appears to spring from or adhere to 
it. The sole indication of the presence of 
this vegetable is one little leaf, extremely 
small, delicate, and singular in its appear- 
ance : it is always found on the surface of the 
soil immediately above tlic tubercle ; but if 
connected with it, the roots or fibres of the 
leaf are so fine, that they are invariably 
broken in the search for the vegetable tuber- 
cle below. The natives, when distressed 
for provision on their hunting excursions, 
are very successful in discovering this sub- 
stance, which for a length of time eludes all 
the attempts made to find it by the settlers, 
who do not observe the minute leaf. 
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Both the winter theatres have opened 
for the season, though, with regard to 
one of them, the litigation in which its 
affairs have long been involved, rendered 
inany who in such matters are behind 
the curtain extremely dubious of that 
“ consummation devoutly to be wished 
for ” At both the dramatic campaign 
seems to have commenced with great 
spirit and vigour, and the respective com- 
panies present us with a most effective 
list of names. 

DnuRY Lane. — In the comedy of 
the Homy Moon, which commenced 
the season at this house, three new 
performers made their dMts before a 
London audience : Mrs. Brudenell, from 
the Edinburgh theatre, as Volantei Mr. 
Jones, also from Edinburgh, in the some- 
what insignificant part of Rolando ; and 
a Miss Kenneth, who, we understand, 
has for some time past delighted the 
Diililin play-going folks. This ) oung lady 
made her first appearance as Zamora, a 
character of which she made the most: 
some parts of her performance were 
loudly applauded. Mrs. Brudenell is 
clever, and as she appears calculated for 
a variety of parts, she may fairly be classed 
amongst the higher orders of stage utili- 
ties. Mr. Jones is evidently at home on 
the honrils: he performed the part al- 
lotted to him with great ease and self- 
ossession. Miss Phillips personated the 
croine, Yuliana. We have ever been 
amongst the warmest admirers of this 
young lady’s tragic powers ; but, in our 
poor opinion, her comedy is lifeless. The 


truth is, Thalia is a jealous divinity, and 
rarely brooks a divided worship from her 
votaries. 

The French drama of Dominique, which 
has enjoyed a considerable run in Paris, 
has been adapted for this theatre, at 
which it is now nightly performed, under 
the title of Dominique ; or. It is the Demi. 
The piece, though a tolerably close trans- 
lation, has been well arranged to suit the 
taste of an English audience. The scenery 
is good. 

An attempt has lieen made to revive 
the antiquated and rather indelicate co- 
medy of The Country Girl; hut the 
march, we would fain hope, of decency, 
if not of time, has rendered the effort a 
failure. As if to add to the ** deep dam- 
nation” of the design, the dramatis per^ 
sonoi exhibited a most ludicrous and in- 
consistent variety of costume. Nothing, 
in fact, could equal the practical anachro- 
nisms of their toggery. We are abso- 
lutely obliged to trespass on the slang 
dictionary to find a phrase suitable for 
the occasion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood have appeared in 
the respective parts of Rosetta and Hauh 
thorn in the opera of Love in a Village, 
Both were loudly applauded, and after 
the curtain had fallen at the conclusion 
of the opera, were honoured with “ a 
call of the house,” to receive a further 
tribute of approbation. 

Monsieur Martin and his Lions, from 
the Cirque Olympique, Paris, have made 
their bows before the public in the grand 
spectfKle of Hyder or the Lions oj 
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Mysore, We most assuredly never wit- 
nessed a more effective cast of lions, lion- 
esses, boa- constrictors, monkeys, tigers, 
elephants, and ** such small deer.” The 
debiitants — wc mean the beasts — were 
perfect in their parts. Our old favourite. 
Mademoiselle D’Jeck, figured in the con- 
cluding procession, intended to solemnise 
Hyder All’s triumphal entry into Mysore. 
No expense has been spared in bringing 
forward this piece, the dialogue of which 
is absurd, the scenery beautiful, and the 
whole performance, to say the least of it, 
“ prodigious.” 

We were highly pleased with the acting 
of Miss Phillips as Constance in Shaks- 
pcare’s tragedy of King John. Her con- 
ception of the character was extremely 
just, and her performance at once feeling 
and energetic. Macready played King 
,John with his usual excellence. Wallack 
ranted through the part of Falconbridge, 
and produced some effect. 

CovKNT Garden. — At this theatre 
the dramatic performances for the winter 
commenced with the tragedy of Hamlet, 
Mr. Young, whose last season on the 
stage” has been duly announced in the 
bills, was the representative of the Prince 
of Denmark. The retirement of this 
accoinplished actor from the profession 
of w' lch he has so long been a distin- 
guishv'd member, must be a source of 
regi’ot to every true lover of the drama, 
particularly at a moment like the present, 
when the bare remembrance of the Gar- 
ricks, the Kembles, and the Cpokes of 
other days seems almost obliterated by 
the rising glories of the “ beasts and beast- 
esscs.” Even the partial abatement of 
energy which the severity of criticism 
might detect in some of Mr. Young’s 
efforts escapes notice amidst the sorrow 
felt for his approaching loss. His per- 
formance of Hamlet was good, though we 
think we have seen him play the part 
with more effect. Miss Taylor appeared 
to great advantage as the gentle Opltelw, 
We can scarcely affirm that the remain- 
ing characters of the tragedy were played 
“excellent well.** We experienced a mali- 
cious pleasure at the ill success with which 
the philosophical grave-digger’s waist- 
coat-joke was received by the audience, 
for we have often, though in vain, tried 
very hard to laugh at it ourselves. Our fa- 
thers and grandfathers no doubt thought 
it a capital stroke of humour, but even a 
standing jest becomes at length out of 


fashion ; and at present, boxes, pit, and 
gallery — ‘‘ gods above and men below” — 
are obtuse to the practical wit of him of 
the many vests. 

Mr. Young’s performance of the “ boo- 
ing ” Sir Pertinnx Mac Sycophant, in the 
comedy of The Man of the World, afford- 
ed an admirable specimen of his powers 
as an actor. His excellence in this par- 
ticular part, is too well known to require 
our lengthy eulogy. A debutante from 
Exeter, Miss Lee, who possesses a good 
figure and pleasing features, was favour- 
ably received as Constnntia, Miss Taylor 
sustained the character of LadyRodolpha, 
with her accustomed spirit and anim- 
ation. 

The new farce, A Genius Wanted, is 
well calculated to display the juvenile 
talent of Miss Poole. The versatility of 
her “ genius” ensured the success of this 
trifle. 

Olymi’ic Theatre. — A version of 
Dominique reduced to two acts, and 
bearing the title of Talk of the Devil, is 
the principal novelty with which thts 
tiieutrc has reopened. Liston, who has 
refused to perform at Drury Lane in 
company with the lion, the ekphant, the 
llama, and the rest of Monsieur Marlin’s 
Corps Dramatique, made his appearance 
in the part of Dominique ike Resolute, 
He also personated, with his usual droll- 
ery, Placid in the new farce, Pit be your 
Second; an amusing little piece in one 
act, adapted from the French. 

CoRUHG Theatre. — This theatre has 
also got its Devil, Lucifer, in short, ap- 
pears to be in high favour both with 
managers and audiences. 

Dowton is performing here with great 
iclat: for his dMt he selected the part 
of Sir Anthony Absolute, in Sheridan’s 
admired comedy of The Rivals, which 
was succeeded by the farce of Who's the 
Dupe ; Dowton appearing ns the repre- 
sentative of Old Dodey. The house was 
well filled in every part. 

Adeli'hi Theatre. — A new melo- 
drama, entitled the Sea Serpent, has been 
brought forward at this house, and re- 
ceived with great applause ; but the most 
successful novelty of the season is Victor 
rine, or Pll sleep on it. This very spirited 
translation from the French is in three 
acts, and it is expected that the accom- 
modating portion of the audience will 
take it for granted that the incidents 
occupy a space of five and twenty yean* 
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Mrs. Yates was the heroine, Victorine, 
Yates appeared as a middlc-a^cd French 
dchaiichee, and to J. Reeve was allotted 
the lndicrr>Lis part of ^1//- 7y«>/.v/.s,v7/s, whirl), 
though not oiiticndal to the story of the 
piece, served as a vehicle for the iniro- 
ductiori of that aetar’s farcical eccentri- 
cities. 

It reported that the Ilaunarket 
Theatre, which closed on the l.^ih nil., 
has sustained hy the season a loss exceed- 
ing two llionsand pounds. 

FonriGN 7^!ii:AriiicAr.s, Mn^ir, S:v, 
— Nicolini is at pl•c^ent in Pari*., and 
has made his dMt in the Canneu- 
iola. Madame Pasta has bid adieu to the 
Parisian [)uhlic. Her admirable perform- 
ance of Desdemona clnscil her engagement 
at the Italian Theatre; and on the 21st 
lilt., her benefit took place, on which oc- 
casion she performed the principal part 
in Bellini’s opera of La Sonnamhnla, The 
theatre of the Op^ra Comiijne has again 
been opened. A long course of misma- 
nagement has consiilcrahly diminished 
fhe favour in which this once prosperous 
establishment was held l)y the dilettanti 
of Paris ; but a thorough “ reform,” it is 
said, has at length been eflcctcd ; and its 
finances are consequently again “ look- 
iiig up.” 

An accident lately happened to Signor 
Lablache in Paris, on the first represent- 
ation of The Barber of Seville at the 
Thdatrc Italien. On his entrance in the 
character of Figaro, his foot caught in a 
trap which by some mismanagement had 
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been left open in the middle of the stage. 
The Signor fell forward into the orches- 
tra, but fortunately received no material 
injury, and rhe performance proceeded 
without iiiteiTuption. 

A Society has been formed at Rotter- 
dam for the encouragement of national 
music, and principally of comjiosition, 
among Dutch artists. Prizes arc annually 
distributed for the best compositions, 
both in sacred and instrumental music, 
which are examined by a committee ap- 
pointed to decide on their merits. The 
committee is composed entirely of fo- 
reign artists and professors : cimongst the 
uiuubcr are ITinnmel and Spolir. A 
seiiool of music and singing, established 
about two years since at Munich, on the 
system of Pestalozzi, has been attended 
with such extraordinary success as to at- 
tract the attention of government. The 
King of Bavaria has conferred on this 
e-itahlishinent the title (>1‘ Central School 
q/* J/««e(Centralschnle),and has directed 
a special fund to he applieil towanls <lc- 
fraying the annual expenses of the In- 
stitution. 

At a public entertainment at Weimar, 
Catalan!, a few yi’ars since, was placed 
next to the venerable Goethe. The pe- 
culiar attention paid to her neighbour, 
added to his imposing appearance, at- 
tracted the curiosity of the fair syren, 
who enquired his name. “ The cele- 
brated Goethe, madam.” — “Ah! cele- 
brated — pray on what instrument docs 
he play?” was the rejoinder. 
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COSTUME OF J’ARIS. 

The present is the season when every 
fair votary of fashion anxiously demands 
— w'hat new materials have been |)repared 
and invented for the approaching winter. 
On this important subject, our pages, we 
trust, will afford all possible inforinalion. 

Bonnets. — The small modest cottage 
bonnet, so prevalent during the summer, 
has reappeared in winter costume ; water- 
ed silk lined with dark velvet, or velvet 
lined with satin, are the materials at pre- 
sent used. In Paris, the newly-invented 
artificial velvet hats and bonnets promise 
to be the mode ; they arc to be procured 


at a very low price, and look and wear 
wrell ; but the consequence will be, that, 
like the card Leghorn bonnets, they wdll, 
for a short time, be worn by fasliionables, 
and then both the original costly article 
and its substitute will be iguoniiniously 
expelled from the costume of women 
cofnme il fauK In bonnet-trimming a 
good deal of novelty prevails ; willow 
plumes {plumes a la saule) are the rage. 
A plume of this kind • is one of the most 
elegant articles of dress wo ever saw, 
cither for carriage costume or full dress : 
it is called potonaisCy and is, in fact, copied 
from n plume of one of the brave and 


♦ Sec Carriage Dress.’ 
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unfortunate Polish lancers, who sent it as 
a last remembrance to a French lady to 
whom he was passionately attached. At 
the base of these plumes are worn pom- 
pons or rosettes. Sometimes, silk fans, 
either cut in scallops or edged with scal- 
loped blonde, and placed in three tiers, 
arc worn in two places, on the summit of 
the crown and on the left side near the 
ear. Some very close sm<ill bonnets, 
called are worn : they are trimmed 

with long loops of riband {moulin d vcni\ 
like the sails of a windmill. Some hats 
have also been seen with wreaths of cut 
ribands in the form of a V, parted by 
tufts of white plumes. A very light bril- 
liant violet, mixed with acanthus green, 
or avcnturiiic and white, arc the favour- 
ite colour for bonnets. 

Nkw Matebials. — The rage for cha- 
lis is excessive : with some additional 
warmth in their mamifiictiirc, to meet 
the temperature of the approaching sea- 
son, they promise to be the universal 
mode for winter, in home, walking, and 
denii-dress; whilst the exquisite white 
chalis, either embroidered or plain, is con- 
sidered rccherchce by our cte^nnieff^ for 
evening or opera costume. Chalis sathiee^ 
shot in minute stripes, and then either 
left or elegantly printed, is worn 
for dinner dress. Perhaps this last ma- 
terial is the most novel, rich, and dur- 
able. It is scarcely possible to enumerate 
the variety of patterns ; some in columns 
of flowers ; some in lozenges, and, be- 
tween the lozenges, a minute running 
chintz pattern. With one of this kind, 
from a Norwich loom, we were particu- 
larly pleased: the lozenges were pale 
green, the ground pale buff. The plain 
wide chalis are the most delicate, and 
are often embroidered in floss silks, em- 
broidery and painting being mixed with 
the finest effect. Various new materials 
ill silk have likewise been invented for 
this winter: among these we may note, 
satin d la rehie^ satin polonais, reps afri- 
cain. Satin d la rcine is a beautiful in- 
vention : to the brilliancy of the richest 
satin it unites the softness and sufipleness 
of a cachemire. The new watered silks 
are figured with, broad satin columns, 
which give them a beautiful appearance. 
We likewise notice some satins in various 


shades of red brown and granite, bro- 
caded with groups of beautiful flowers of 
vivid colours j recalling the dresses of our 
great grandmothers, but introduced with 
much effect into our modern costume. 
Some of these, with broad stripes, are 
called pekinsy and are exceedingly rich. 
Satin ribands of gros de Tours iorm a 
rich and novel article. 

Walking Dbess. — Pelisses and walk- 
ing dresses have not yet been obscured 
by the regular winter array of cloaks and 
mantles. Wc see no flounces but in full 
dress and light materials, none in walking 
or out-door dress of any kind. White 
pelerines have been superseded by pele- 
rines and capes to match the dress; and 
in the furin of these consists the whole 
novelty of walking dress* for this month. 
A modification of the cloak, which may 
be called a cloak-pelisse f , will make its 
appearance this season. It is a wrap with 
a round cape ami long pelerine, and full 
sleeves terminating in mittens. The ma- 
terial is various, from habit-cloth, th& 
striped material called nalalieHy to cache- 
mire and satined velvet, or plain velvet. 
In mild weather, satin pelerines arc worn ; 
a pointed cape and collar over a long 
pelerine trimmed with tufted fringe or 
marte fur. I'hc walking dress worn with 
this pelerine is plain chalis. 

Evening Dbess. — Organdi, white 
chalis, and worked India or Scotch mus- 
lin, are the favourite materials for full 
dress. One dress we have lately noticed 
as peculiarly elegant ; it was white or- 
gandi, painted with sprigs of scarlet ge- 
raniums, flow'ers and leaves ; while above 
the hern appeared a rich worked garland 
of the same flowers. This union of paint- 
ing and embroidery produced a delightful 
effect. Corsages en coeiir and d la Grecque, 
and in folds, showing the chemisette be- 
neath, arc still prevalent. The hair is 
worn in Madonna hands, and high bows, 
mixed with loops and plumes of cut ri- 
band ; willow plumes and pompons are 
also mixed w'ith the hair bows. Lappets, 
barbes, and mantilla veils in blonde, are 
ofien seen in court or full dress. Lace 
flounces, headed by cut ribands, or knots 
of cut ribands or loops d la moulin, are 
the trimmings to the skirts; mantilla falls 
for the back and shoulders. 


* For further information sec the plate Walking Dress.’* 
t See “ Carriage Dress.” 
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Dress Hats and Caps. — The most 
elegant are velvet beret hats of an oval 
form, the edge slightly bent up, with 
white willow plumes and white ribands : 
the colours, cherry, violet orgie^ or toi- 
nctott. For caps, black blonde trimmed 
with w^wi’c-coloiircd satin fans, entirely 
scalloped or vandyked round; the broad 
strings arc likewise scalloped round. 

Scarfs. — Besides the dcharpe nurud, 
the echarpe scapulaire is worn. This has 
rich embroidery on the bhoulders, and is 
altogether new. 

Stockings. — Grey stockings, with 
black designs, made from 'lerv fine cotton 
or Merino wool, will, this winter, super- 
sede silk stockings. 

Coi.ouRs. — The fashionable colours 
are violet org/c, hanntlon (a shade of cla- 
ret), and an entirely new colour called 
coqnardenu. The favourite greens arc, 
Polish green, acanthus, and aventurine ; 
every shade of granite and claret is like- 
wise worn. 

• Cahutage Dress and Opera Dress. 
— Pelisse cloak of ponceau cacheme- 
rienne, elegantly ligiircd in columns, 
lined with avcntiirinc-colonred gros dc 
Naples, The collar rolls back to the 
belt, but may be closed according to con- 
venience or taste. Beneath is a round 
cape, falling over a vandyked pelerine 
w’ith long ends. Large gigot sleeves, 
finished tight to the wrist, and low on the 
hand like mittens. Dress of white chalis. 
This beautiful material, which was in- 
vented a few months back in Paris, is now 
made in Norwich ; and, in beauty and 
durability, the Englidi manufacture far 
surpasses the products of French looms, 
and rivals those of Brabant. 'I’hc Nor- 
wich chalis arc woven in that city, and 
printed in London with the most elegant 
atterns; and, what is not generally 
nown, they [may be cleaned, like Nor- 
wich shawls, without the slightest injury 
to colour or material. These valuable 
qualihcations will make chalis dresses as 
universal in England as they are in Paris. 
The dress is made en ceeur in the corsage, 
with plain berret sleeves; the skirt is 
lain, with a simple corded hem. Small 
at of ponceau velvet, from which hangs 
one long lappet of riband on the right 
side : a thick white satin braid crosses the 
brow. One white plume d la mule (wil- 
low), composed of various small drooping 
feathers, is the sole ornament of this 
elegant hat. Medallion necklace, and 
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bracelets of pearls. Green satin shoes, 
lined with marte fur. 

Carriage dress, shown by the reverse 
of this figure, is of a less showy material 
and colour. The hat of amaranth velvet, 
white ribands, and willow plume. The 
cloak pelisse of vin de lie plain chalis ; it 
is closed over the bust. 

Walking Dress ( 1 28.). — Velvet bon- 
net of the new colour, violet orgie. The 
material is folded in twisted plaits round 
a pointed crown, which is finished on 
the summit with two spjiiure ornaments, 
trimmed with narrow white blonde and 
a tuft of cut ribands, violet and pale 
green, shot a niUle rapes: strings of the 
same colour. The Inmnct loops up be- 
hind, whore it is tastefully cut and trimmed 
with white blonde : it is lined with acan- 
thus green satin, and two or three loops 
of riband of the same colour carelessly 
placed within. Demi-vcil of white blonde. 
Walking dress of gros dc Berlin : colour, 
acaiUlius green. Sleeves of the usual 
f\llInc^s at the upper [lart of the arm, 
.straight to the lower, and furnished at 
the wn^t with a [ilain band; no bracelets. 
The skirt very full, and (piite plain, with 
the exception of a deep hem. The no- 
velty of this dress is wholly confined to 
the pelerine anil capes, which are entirely 
new. A pelerine, with ends fastening 
under the belt, is cut straight on the 
bust, and with exceedingly long points 
on the shoulders. Over this appears u 
cape, buttoned down the bust with green 
cndincllcd buttons. The cape is straight 
behind and in front, and has likewise long 
points on the shoulders. Above the cape 
is a small collar, the points of which take 
the same direction. A little round collar 
of delicate lloniton lace finishes the 
whole. This elegant walking dress is 
rendered sufficiently warm for the coldest 
days in November, by the addition of a 
large boa of bear or swansdown. Gloves 
of pale fawn kid. 

The remaining figure shows the cut of 
the reverse of this dress in pale violet 
chalis and bonnet of mauve watered silk, 
lined with white satin. 

Bridal Dress and Evening Dress 
(131.). — Hair in folded bows, and Ma- 
donna bands on the brow. Rich white 
blonde scarf, the ends of which bang down 
in long lappets or brides. The middle is 
disposed in puffs among the hair bows, 
with sprigs of white jasmine in the natural 
colours at the upper part of the head- 
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dress; but on the brow the jasmine is 
imitated in small pearls, in the shape of 
flowers and foliage. Blonde chemisette. 
Dress of white organdy worked in white 
floss silks. Corsage d fa Koxalana^ ga- 
thered under a perpendicular band, which 
is finished by a small pompon of mauve 
riband, shot in little stripe'll miltc rapes). 
Another pompon on the front of the right 
shoulder, and on the left a bouquet of 
Chinese roses and Jiisdumc. A fall of 
blonde round the bust; a second man- 
tilla fall only on the hack and shoulders; 
a third deeper fall as epaulettes on 
the shoulders alone. Largo clear gigot 
sleeves of white IhsCy worked at the wrist 
with white silk. Skirt cn blouse, over 
white pros dc N'apfes, The skirt is worked 
bias to the knees in many dividons, each 
division headed by a white satin knot. 
Necklace of ropes of pearl, divided by 
four gold pompons. Bracelets of fine 
pearl medallions, set in gold. Star pend- 
ants in the ears. While satin shoes and 
plain white silk stockings. Belt of mauve 
(mallow colour) sliot satin. The belt has 
no buckle, but is fastened behind, under 
a pompon of the same riband. 

When this beautiful costume is worn 


as a marriage toilet, orange flowers are 
substituted for iasniinc, and the gown ia 
made of worked India muslin ; likewise, 
the knot of white riband composing the 
flounce may be bordered with small pearl 
beads. 

MOOES i'ARlSIENNES. 

No. 128. — Toilette d’Automne. — 
Capote a bavolet, redeve en satin ornee 
dc blondes ct dc rnbnns. Kobe en gros 
<le Berlin, li double pelerine et a collet 
rabattu. 

Cliapcan beret, en velours plain, om^e 
d’un plumct saiile, forme Bolonaise. Robe 
cn chulis blanc. Mantcau en cachemi- 
rienne a dcssin. Grand burat a double 
pelerine. Manclic formant inituine sur 
la main. 

No. 151. — Costume de Marine. — 
Coiffure ornee dc barbes cn blondes, et 
dc flours d’orangcr, bandeaux a la Ma~ 
donne. Robe cn inousscline des Indcs 
brodcc ; le corsage cst ornc do trois rangs 
dc nuiliucs brodee a dcssin dc blonde, 
Lcs manebes cn mousseline brodee au 
poigoet. Robe dc dcssous en satin 
blanc. 


^ont&lp egrontUr 

01’' IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HO.ME AND ABROAD. 


The French Chamber of Deputies have 
abolished the hereditary peerage, by the 
immense majority of 324 against SO'. 
Hereditary rank and honours have thus 
been swept away from every part of the 
system with the exception of the throne. 
The rejection of our Reform Bill at 
home, is su])poscd to have contributed 
not a little to this result. The nomina- 
tion of peers rests with the crown ; but 
the royal choice is limited to certain 
classes or categories' of persons. The 
list of these categories, liowever, is 
tolerably extensive. A Protestant mem- 
ber (E.^ Meynard) made an ineffectual 
attempt to introduce a new category, 
and proposed that archbishops, bishops, 
and the heads of the Protestant consist- 
ories, should be eligible to the peerage. 
The proposition was received with bursts 
of laughter, and was negatived without a 
division. 

A definitive arrangement between 
Holland and Belgium has been con- 


cluded at the dictation of the London 
Conference. The Dutch retain all the 
territory on the left bank of the Scheldt. 
The navigation of that river is to be 
regulated according to the principles 
cstabished by the treaty of Vienna. The 
portion of Luxemburg assigned to Bel- 
gium, is more than half that province; 
and in exchange Holland obtains a part 
of Limburg. Maestricht remains wholly 
Dutch, On the ratification of the treaty 
Antwerp will be ceded to the Dutch, 
who are to surrender Venioo. The 
government of Belgium is said to be de- 
cidedly favourable to the conditions of 
this arrangement; the terms of which, it 
is presumed, will scarcely be rejected by 
the King of Holland. 

The organised resistance of the Poles 
to the Russians is now believed to be at 
an end. Most of the Poles have taken 
refugein the Prussian dominions; whither, 
in violation of the neutral territory, they 
have been pursued by the Russiana. 
z 2 
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At home, the rejection of the Reform 
Bill by a majority of 41 , has caused 
tiiiiversal consternation and gloom. As 
the bishops have mainly contributed to 
the defeat of this grand national mea- 
sure, it may readily be supposed that 
those right reverend pillars of the church 
stand by no means high in public estima- 
tion. The news having reached Auck- 
land that the Bishop of Durham had 
voted by proxy against the Bill, the in- 
habitants of that place paraded the 
streets by torch-light with his lordship in 
effigy. After holding up the figure in 
contempt over the castle gates, they pro- 
ceeded to burn it in the market-place. 
As soon as his lordship’s representative 
was consumctl to ashes, the [lopulace 
dispersed. An evening paper states, that 
the Bishop of London was induced to 
abandon his intention of preaching at 
the church of St. Anne, Westminster, 
in consequence of a communication 
made to his lordship, that the instant of 
hjs ascending the pulpit w'ould be the 
signal to the congregation to quit the 
church in a body. These facts need no 
comment. 

As soon as the defeat of the Bill be- 
came generally known throughout the 
country, the most violent symptoms of 
popular discontent were manifested ; and 
in many of the provincial towns serious 
disturbances took place. In Derby the 
greatest excitement prevailed : the shops 
were all closed, and business was com- 
pletely at a stand. An immense con- 
course of people assembled ; and, to 
disperse the rioters, the soldiers were 
ordered to fire upon the populace, and 
it is stated that several lives were lost. 
Nottingham was also the scene of the 
most alarming outrages. Nottingham Cas- 
tle, the property of the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, was fired by the mob ; and by eleven 
o’clock at night, nothing remained of the 
once splendid edifice except the walls. 

On the 20th of October His Majesty 
went in person to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment, and during the procession of the 
cavalcade was loudly cheered. A num- 
ber of peeresses and other distinguished 
persons attended to witness the cere- 
mony. The Grand Duchess Helene, 
Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, and 
several other members of the diplomatic 
corps, were present. The King arrived 
at about half-past two, and the Com- 
mons were immediately summoned. 


The Speaker stated that the last bill 
agreed to by the house was one for ap- 
plying 1 , 800 , 000 /. out of the consolidated 
fund for the service of the year 1831 , to 
which he prayed His Majesty’s royal as- 
sent. The royal assent was given to this 
and several other bills. 

His Majesty then read the following 
speech in a firm tone, once or twice pro- 
nouncing certain passages with a marked 
emphasis : — 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** 1 am at length enabled to put an end 
to a session of unexampled duration and la- 
bour, in which matters of the deepest Interest 
have been brought under your consideration. 

1 have felt sincere satisfaction in con- 
firming by iny royal assent the bills for the 
amendment of the game laws, and for the 
reduction of taxes which pressed heavily on 
the interests of ray people; and I have ob- 
served, with no less pleasure, the commence- 
ment of important improvements in the law 
of bankruptcy, from wliicli the most bene- 
ficial elTects may be expected. 

“ I continue to receive the most gratifying 
proofs of the friendly disposition of Foreign 
Powers. 

“ The Conference assembled in I<ondon 
has at length terminated its difficult and 
laborious discussions, by an arrangement 
unanimously agreed upon by the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of the five Powders, for the separ- 
ation of the States of Belgium and Holland, 
on terms by which the interests of both, to- 
gether with the future security of other 
countries, have been carefully provided for. 

“ A treaty founded on this arrangement 
has been presented to the Dutch and Belgian 
Plenipotentiaries, and I trust that if accepted 
by the respective Courts, which I anxiously 
expect, it M'ill avert the dangers by which tlie 
peace of Europe was threatened whilst tlie 
question remained unsettled. 

** Gentlemen of the House (f Commora, 

** I thank you for the provision made for 
the future dignity and comfort of my Royal 
Consort, in the event of her surviving me; 
and for the supplies nhich you have granted 
for the service of the present year. You may 
be assured pf my anxious care to have them 
administered with the strictest attention to a 
well-considered economy. 

“ Tlie state of Europe has produced the 
necessity of an increased expenditure in the 
various establishments of the public service, 
which it will be my earnest desire to reduce 
whenever it can be done with safety to the 
interest of the country. In the mean time 
I have the satisi'action of reflecting that these 
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demands have been provided for without any 
material addition to the jiublic burthens. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** In the interval of repose which may now 
be aiforded to you, I am sure it is unnecessary 
for me to recommend to you the preservation 
of traiujuillity in your respective counties. 
Tlic anxiety which has been so generally 
manifested by my people for the accomplish- 
ment of a constitutional reform in the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament will, I trust, be 
regulated by a due sense of the necessity of 
order and moderation in their proceedings. 
To tlic consideration of tins important (ptes- 
tion the attention of Parliament must neces- 
sarily again be called at the opening of the 
ensuing Session ; and you may be assured of 
my unaltered desire to promote its settlement 
by such improvements in the representation 
as may be found necessary for securing to my 
people the full enjoyment of those rights 
which, in combination with those of the 
other orders of the state, are essential to the 
support of our free constitution.” 

The Lord Chancellor then said, “ I 
am commanded by His Majesty to ue- 
clarc that Parliament is prorogued to 
Tuesday the 2‘2d of November, to be then 
here holdcn; and this Parliament is pro- 
rogued accordingly.” 

Uis Majesty then left the house, and 
on ' s return to his palace was hailed 
with the same enthusiasm which had 
marked his progress thither. 

Spite of the despondency which pre- 
vails throughout the country, it is grati- 
fying to remark in the King’s speech. 
His Majesty’s declaration of his own 
unaltered wish for Reform. As long as 
the King continues his confidence in the 
present ministry, we may not only rest 
assured that his opinions on the subject 
of reform are unchanged, but we may 
also reasonably entertain a hope that 
Lord Grey is sincere in his expressed de- 
termination to stand or fall by the Bill. 

Perhaps the most important, or at least 
the home-striking news, is the alarming 
notice of the 20th ult. in the London 
Gazette respecting the cholera. This fatal 
disease having reached Hamburgh, our 
government nave thought it incumbent 
upon them to take every precaution. 

The order in question enjoins a strict 
observance of the quarantine regulations, 
and the prevention of smuggling. In ad- 
dition to this the establishment of local 
boards of health has been recommended, 
the division of towns into districts, sepa- 
ation of the sick from the healthy, &c. ; 
reat cleanliness, and free ventilation. 


(From the London Gazette . ) 

“ Houses where the sick Jiave been should 
be thoroughly cleansed; decayed articles, 
such as rags, &c., burnt, and furniture sub- 
mitted to copious afiusions of water, and 
boiled in a strong ley; drains purified by 
streams of water and chloride of lime ; ablu- 
tion of wood-w'ork should ' be performed by 
a strong ley of soap and water ; the walls of 
the house, from the cellar to the garret, 
should be hot lime-washed; all loose and 
decayed pieces of plastering should be re- 
moved. ” 

« It is recommended that those who may 
fall victims to this formidable disease should 
be buried in a detached piece of ground, in 
the vicinity of the house that may have been 
selected for the rccej)lion of cholera p.aticnts. 
By this regulation it is intended to confine 
as much as possible every source of infcctioti 
to one spot.’* 

We have often and strenuously recom- 
mended the plan proposed by the General 
Cemetery Company, wliosc motto was 
Sains jmpuU suprema lex — “ The pre- 
servation of the public health is of the 
first importance.** Having made the 
above extracts from the Gazette regula- 
tions of Oct. 21, 1831, we now quote a 
few passages from an early prospectus of 
the General Cemetery Company, dated 
Oct. 24. 1825. 

It would be well for the Board of 
Health to read the remarks contained in 
that document, which might suggest to 
them some valuable regulations with 
regard to iuternieiits. 

« Great pains are taken to fumigate and 
fresh paint the houses, and even to burn 
the clothing of those carried off by infectious 
disorders. Should all precaution cease, and 
the deceased be deposited in a vault, in a 
coffin of wood only ? or is enquiry made into 
the cause of death with a view to greater pre- 
caution ? Instances arc not rare of infection 
being received by persons only passing the 
door of a house wheu certain disorders are 
prevalent ; sometimes >ve are, ourselves, sen- 
sible of a contagious atmosphere, and how 
pestilential is the air which is thence inhaled!’* 

And again: — 

« It can be also proved, that the air within 
a vault, where leaden coffins were used, had 
become so vitiated, that lighted candles at- 
tempted to be carried Into it were imme- 
diately extinguislied Scarcely, tlien, will it 
be credited, that in the present enlightened 
age, the dead, secured only by a wooden coffin, 
are, nevertheless, without restraint^ received 
into the parochial vaults of not fewer than 
tivcniy parishes within this metropolis.” 
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AVliat then, will, snch of our readers 
as have never yet consiJere<i the subject 
say to the following ? 

" Witliin some chun^lies there are regular 
graves under the aisles and tlic pews, the 
same as in church-yards; in others *pits,' 
or vaults, (not bricked but ot'eaitli) the en- 
trance into wbieb isfVon*' within the building* 
In others, the vents to the Naults arc actually 
W'ithin the thiirch. These things happen, as 
it may be termed, under the eye of the law.*’ 

And in speaking of the enlargement 
of St. SepulclireVs church-yard, as pub- 
lished in the John Bull newspaper, Au- 
gust, IHQ/j. 

“ A celebrated cliymist (the late Mr. 
Clarke of Ajjolhecaries’ Hall) visited the 
spot, and expressed himself une(|uivuca11y us 
to tlie cause of the sickness, and warned the 
paii^li ollieeisof tlie probable consequences 
ore'iposing so great a surface of saturated 
'•oil. Sct'rrnl of the u'orlmen were coufmed 
to llicir homcii for days nfterwnrdSi totally 

unaltle to re'^uiKc tlu'ir l<d>ours,*'‘ 

We shall conclude with a few other 
c.Ktracts pertinent to the prc^cnt interest- 
ing subject of tlic preservation of the 
public heallh. 

“ To be convinced of the deleterious gases 
thus sent abroad tliroughout the metropolis, 
must we re<piire to witness the dreadful ra- 
vages of the plague, or see the almost instan- 
taneous deatii? We ourselves may he the 
victims of our incredulity. 

** Who can hut requobate so thoughtless a 
system ? who Ijold enough to stand forward 
as its jidvocatc? ^^'e know these things 
beyond idle and casual report ; we have our- 


selves diligently searched them out, and 
entered into some of those storehouses of 
putrefaction. 

We think ourselves bound to caution 
the public wdio cannot be aware of the extent 
of the evil. Convinced of the veracity of 
our statements, men for their own sakes w'ill 
!)ecome our W'arm supporters. It is, in 
triilli, a labour of love, in which every in- 
habitant of this metropolis is in some measure 
interested.” 

The public have come forward, and 
arc convinced that burial places should 
be apart from populous cities. 

But our object is to promote an im- 
mediate enquiry into the state and con- 
dition of our metropolitan places of 
interment — a precaution as necessary, 
in our humble judgment, as those already 
recommended officially. 

Whether the cholera be epidemic or 
contagious, seems a matter of tlie greatest 
uncertainty. Our government has acted 
upon the latter opinion ; in countries 
which have been afflicted by it, a differ- 
ent conclusion has been adopted. We 
are also recoim;, ended to live well, and, as 
much as possible, to banish apprehension. 

As w'c nope that proper care may still 
avert from us this dreadful malatly, we 
have not extracted the remedies pro- 
posed in case of attacks. In a snort 
time more minute regulations, if neces- 
sary, will doubtless be issued, 

Brighton has set the cxam|)le of form- 
ing a board of health ; yesterday a meet- 
ing w'as held for the purpose. Too much 
activity cannot be used in every town. 


PORTFOLIO. 


pRErARATlON TO HENDFR WaLKING 
SlIOKS IMPERVIOUS TO SeA-WATFH, — 

During their summer sojourn by the sea- 
side, delicate females sometimes lay the 
foundation of very serious complaints, in 
consequence of their shoes being often 
soaked with salt water. Not that such 
accidents are productive of evil effects 
(for it is proverbial, in balliing-places, 
that salt water never gives cold), but 
walking shoes, however new, when once 
touched with sea-water, never become 
thoroughly dry, and ever after imbibe 
fresh water like brown paper. Before 
ladies take sea-«uJe walks, wc rccoinmend 
them to have their leather shoes rubbed 
with the following mixture, which will 
render them impervious to either sea or 
fresh water ; — Six ounces of white wax. 


four ounces of resin, one pint of fine lin- 
seed oil, and Haifa pound of mutton-suet, 
must be boiled together, and applied to 
new leather shoes when in a liquid state, 
but not hot enough to injure the leather, 
'i'lie shoes will afterwards take blacking 
well, and will be completely water-proof 
An excef.lent Preparation for 
THE Teeth and Gums. — One oz. of 
levigated charcoal ; J oz. of crabs’ eyes ; 
i oz. of red Peruvian ba k ; 20 drops of 
Friar’s balsam; 1 oz. of virgin honey; 
J oz. of vanilla; 4 drops of essence of 
rose. This is excellent for whitening 
the teeth and purifying the mouth. It is 
sure, after some weeks’ use, to heal and 
harden the gums, if indisposed : it should 
be put in a small porcelain, jar with a lid, 
and must be applied widi a toothbrush. 
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Birtus — iSo??j. 

Oil Sept. 29. The lady of ILmrjf Cote, E.‘<q. 
of Twickenham. — Oct. 4. The lady of/. IF, 
Chevalier^ Esq. of Torringtoii Square. — Oct. 
5. The lady of Bichnrd Stevenson, Esq. of 
Maida Place, Edgeware Road. — Oct. 5. 
The lady of William CabeJ, E:.q. of the Jndia 
Board. — Oct. 9. At Margate, the lady of 
George Yeates Hunter, Esq. — Oct. 10. At 
Penniiigtoii House, Lymiiigfon, the latly of 
Captain Temple* — Oct. 1.9. At West A&hby, 
Lincolnshire, the lady of the Rev. G. C. Hale, 

— Oct. 14. At Wfisery Place. Berks, the lady 
of William Mount, Esq. M. P. — Oct. 15. 
The lady of Dr. Foote, of Clieltenhain. — 
Oct. 21. jdnn, the wife of Thomas Vaynter, 
Esq. Barrister. — Oct. 22. At her father’s 
house, Baker Street, Portnian Square, the 
lady of la'eutenant Forrester, R. N. — Oct. 
20. In Connaught Place, the Lady Auf:iista 
Vernon Wentworth. — Oct. 17. I'he lady of 
Thomas L, Gooch, Esq. R. N. — Oct. 23. 
At Brighton, Mrs. Henry Cowd Teed (of a 
posthumous son). — Oct. 18. At Thorney 
House, Bucks, the lady of Captain Tyler, 
R.N. — Oct. 25. InFenchiirch Street, Mrs. 
John Alers Hunkey. — Oct. 2f:. Prematurely, 
Mr *- Ji, Hopkuison, of Red Lion Square. — 
Sept. 2, At Fort Garry, Hudson’s Bay, Mrs, 
George Simpson, of La-Chine, Montreal. — 
Oct. 19. At Dieppe, the lady of IVUliam 
Anderson Crawford, Esq. 

BiiiTiis — Daughters, 

On Oct. 4. At Marton, the lady of Alex^ 
ander Atherton Park, Esq. — Oct. 3. Tlni 
lady of William BrokenOlower, Esq. of (iucen 
Square, Bath. — Oct. 3. At Raugliton Rec- 
tory, tlie lady of the Rev. John Dymoke, — 
Oct. 8. At the Duke of [ieaufort's, Grosve- 
nor Square, Latly Georgiana Ryder, — Oct. 
9. At Shoulden House, near Deal, the lady 
of Captain James Webster. — Oct, 7. At 
Walten House, Leicestershire, the lady of 
Edward Dawson, Esq. — Oct. 3, At Dolard- 
-dyn Hall, North Wales, the lady of Captain 
Edward Groves, of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service. — Oct. 8. At 
Weston House, St. Pancras, the wife of 
H. fi. Diamond, Esq. — Oct. 14. At Kncller 
Hall! Whitlon, the lady of Charles Calvert, 
Esq. M. P. — Oct. 1 1 . The lady of William 
Kay, Esq. of Tring Park (still born). — At 
llfracomb, the lady of R, W. Dickinson, Esq. 

— Oct. 23. In Chester Place, Grosvenor 
Place, the lady of JuAu Key, Esq. — Oct. 23. 
At Maidstone, the Honourable Lady Noel 
Hill, — ' Oct. 24. Ml’S. Greatorex, of New 


Bridge Street. — Oct. IS. At Hawk, Duin- 
friesliire, llie lady of Captain' George Hope 
Johnstone, R.N. — Oct. 25. The lady of 
John Augustus Tulk, Esq. of Park Square, 
Regent’s Park. ~ Oct. 2G. At Horlcyford 
Place, Kennington, Mrs. Washington Lee. 
— At Holloway, Mrs. Wilks. 

Marriages. 

On Oct. 3. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone 
Square, //. H. South, M.D. F.R.S., Phy- 
sicitin Extraordinary to the Q,uecn, to Clara, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas La- 
tham, Esq. of Champion Hill, Surrey. — 
Oct. 4. At St. James’s Church, Charles 
Clowes, Es(|. of Delaford, Bucks, to Mary 
Ann, youngest daughter of Samuel Parker, 
Esq. late of Treleigh House, Cornwall. — 
At St. Mark’s, Kennington, by the Rev. 
W. Law, M. A., the Rev. J. Hodgson, M. A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Sarah Margaret, only daughter of the late 
Jofm Barclay, Esq. of Stockwell. — ‘At 
Bark way, Herts, by the Hon. and Rev. 
,r. W. Peachey, Mr. William Cornwell, of 
Soham, Cambridgeshire, to Ann, daughter 
of William Cornwell, Esq. of the former 
])lace. — At 1.00, Kent, Lieut. J. A. Gilbert, 
Royal Artillery, to Emma Owen, daughter 
of the late James It. Wiiiinms, Esq. of JiCe, 
Kent. — At St. Matthew’s, Brixton, Robert 
Watts, Esq. of F’rampton on Severn, Glou- 
cestershire, to F.lhahelh Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of the late John Harris, Esq. of 
Clapham, Surrey. — Oct. 5. At Aldingboume, 
Sussex, by the Rev. James Dallaway, 
Wentworth Thdlar, Esq. of Downes, Devon, 
M.P. for the city of Exeter, to Charlotte 
Juliana Jane, third daughter of the lute Lord 
Henry Howard, and niece to the Duke of 
Nmfulk. — Oct. a. At St. Mary’s, by the 
Rev. Henry Anson, Robert North Collice 
Hamilton, Esq. eldest son of Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, Bart, to Constance, daughter of 
General Sir George Anson, K.C.B. M.P,, 
&c. — Sept. 24. At St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, by the Lord Bishop of Cork, George 
Filzjame Russell, Esq. of Belmont Lodge, 
Surrey, to Louisa Margaret, youngest daugh- 
ter of Francis Hodgkinson, LL.D. Vice- 
Provost of Trinity (.'ollege, Dublin. — Oct. 
6. At Crawley, Hants, Charles Norton, Esq. 
of Mecklenburgh Square, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of George Lovell, Esq. of Rookby 
House. — Oct. fi. At Holyrood Church, 
Southampton, Henry Beveridge, Eaq. of the 
Honourable Company’s Service, to Elixa, 
eldest daughter of James Beveridge, Esq. of 
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Kinrara Cottage, Surrey. — At Jersey, by 
the Very Rev. tlie Dean, Arthur Coupe^ Esq. 
of the 84th Regiment, to Louisa^ youngest 
daughter of Hichard Franklj/n, Esq. of Uie 
Royal Mint. — Oet. 4. At Church Town, 
Lancashire, Henry Hall Jey, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. to Mary Chakotle, only child 
of James Grcenalgh, of Myerscougli Hall, 
Lancaster, Esq. — Sept. 29. Major /ortcs, of 
the 12th Regiment, to Elizabetht second 
daughter of John Acheson Smyth, Esq. of 
Ardmore, county of Londonderry. — Oct. 1. 
JFilliain Holt, Esq. second son of IF. JL Holt, 
Estj. of Enfield, to Sophia, eldest daughter 
of W, Adams, Esq. of Burket, Bucking- 
hamshire. — Oct. 8. W, 7\ Coney, ISsq. .se- 
cond son of the late Rev. W, Coney, of 
Cookham Elms, Berksliire, Frances, 
daughter of JF, 5P« Hull, Esq. of Marpool 
Hall, Devonshire* — • Oct. 13. Capt. Richard 
Blunt, son of Lieutenant-General Blunt, to 
Mary, only daughtea^^tt James Clay, 

Esq. of Bloomsbury — William Miles, 
Esq. of the 2d Rcgimelqt Life Guards, 
to Dorothea Rose, daughter of the late John 
Hose Drewe, Esq. of the Grange, in the 
Co'&nty of Devon. — Oct. 13. The Rev. 
J, Hawley, to Henrielta Margareltn, eldest 
daughter of the late 1\ Fey ns, Esrj. — Oct. 
15. At Loughton, Essex, General Grosmior, 
to Anna, youngest daughter of the late George 
Wdbrahatn, Esq. of Delamcre House, Che- 
sliire. — Oct, 20. G, J. Bosanquet, Esq. of 
Broxbounihurgh, Herts, to Cecilia widow of 
the lals S. R. Gnussen, Esq. of Brookmans, 
lleits. — Oct. 24. At St. Mary-1 e- Strand, 
Mr, J'humas Edward Fcnfdd, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq. to Maria, eldest daughter of 
'joint Dison, Esq. of Cliancery Lane. — Oct. 
24. The Rev. Frederick Baring, son of 
under Baring, Esq. of the Grange, South- 
ampl^ to Fi/pderica Ma^ Catherine, .t^ird 
daugtSter of the \g^John Esq. of the 

Grange, Chester;^— Oct. 2^Josepk Curling, 
Esq. pt* Herne Hill, to Charlotte HoUmt, 
young^ daughter of^e late Caiptain James 
Wilson, of Denmark Wllll. — Oct. 25. Samuel 
Esq. of Brynsworlhy House, North 
Devon, to Sat^ youngest llffcghter of 
Dobson WilhughUy, Esq. of Hampstead. — 
At Guilford, the Rev. John Ward, third son 
of John Ward, Esq. of Richmond, to Frances 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Francis Shurry, Esq. 

Deaths. 

On Sept. 10. At her hq^, in Henrietta 
Street, in Uic 90th year wher age, Anne, 
Countess of Momington, relict of Carrelt, 
late Earl of Mornington j the most aged of 
the peeresses, having, at die age of 20, walked 
at the Coronation of King George the Third 
and ^uecn Charlotte, the last surviving fe- 
male of rank who officiated at that ceremony. 


— Aug. 9. At Corfu, the Honourable Charles 
Gustavos Moncton, Captain in the 88th Re- 
giment, second son of Viscount and Vis- 
countess Galway, in the 25th year of his age, 
in die performance of his military duty ; tlna 
lamented officer was shot by a soldier who 
had been committing robbery, and had armed 
himself to destroy any individual who might 
recognise him. — A few days ago, at How- 
den, Mrs. Sarah Bain, aged 100 years and 
7 months ; Mrs. Bain had been a widow 
upwards of 30 years ; and lier husband, Mr. 
Charles Bain, was a draper, at Howden, and 
the first who attempted a banking concern 
in that place, now nearly O'O years ago.-— 
5, aged 78.^ the Rev. Folliott Herbert Corn- 
wall, for nearly twenty-four years Bishop of 
Worcester. — At Ramsgate, the infant daugh- 
ter of the Earl and Countess of Cawdor, — In 
his I02d year, Mr, J.Camel of Mazewood.— 
17. At Blackford, village of Closeburn, Mr. 
Thomas ACMurdo, the patriarch of the parish; 
his age, we believe, cannot be known by re- 
ferring to the register ; but he often said that 
“ lie was a lump of a callant fourteen years 
aiild, when the Highlanders cam down and 
thrust their dirks, in spite, through the por- 
traits of King William and his consort in 
Drumlaiirig Castle ; ** and, taking this state- 
ment as correct, he must have witnessed the 
dews of a hundred springs, and the frosts 
and snows of as many winters. — Sept, 20. 
At York Gate, Cornelius Connell, Esq. aged 
83. — Sept, 24. Marika, relict of Samuel 
Newington, Esq. of Trieliurst, Sussex, aged 
92, — Oct. 4. At Brighton, Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Gordon Forbes, Esq. of Ham, 
Surrey. — Oct. 4. At Duke Street, St. James’s, 
WUliatn Croshie Muir, M.D. — At Clifton, 
Mrs. Sterling, relict of the Rev. ArUhony 
Sterling, Rector of Cloncgan, Ireland, aged 
8.5. — Oct. 5. At Brighton, Henry Cowd 
'Feed, Esq. of Devonshire Street, Portland 
Place, — Sept. 27. At Kew Green, Surrey, 
Thomas Hollis, Esq. aged 80. — « Oct. 4. At 
Winterton, whilst bathing in the sea, George 
Harvey, Esq. of Tavistock Sijuaro, aged 38. 

— April 22, At Bombay, Lieut. Graham 
James Graham, of the 6th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, aged 27. — Oct. 6. Martha, relict 
of Harry FamuU, Esq, Post-Captain, R, N, 

— Oct. 10. At Holbrook Hall, Suffolk, 
Harriet, wife of Captain Job Hanmer, R. N. 

— Oct. 20. Lieutenant -Colonel William 
Ranken, of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s Service, Bengal. — Oct. 23. At Wm. 
Willis's, Esq. Montagu Square, FhUip Crowe, 
Esq. aged 53. — Oct. 22. At Croydon, Mr. 
James Moore Penfold, son of Mr. Thomas 
Fenfbld, solicitor, aged 25. — April 16. At 
Sylhet, in the Presidency of Bengal, fFUUam 
James Turquand, Esq. 
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ADDRESS. 


In closing the Fourth Volume of the Improved Series of 
the Lady’s Magazine, we feel anxious to acknowledge the 
increased patronage with which our exertions have been 
rewarded ; though, even had our labours been uncheered by 
a degree of success proportionate to the zeal with which they 
were undertaken, we take leave to state, that our persever- 
ance in the path which we have chosen, and the manifestation 
of our ability not only to promise, but to perform, would 
liave proved us, if not successful, at least not unworthy 
claimants for public favour. 

The superiority of our embellishments and fashions, 
and our general arrangements for supplying our fair country- 
women with the earliest as well as the best intelligence 
respecting the ever-varying movement ” of the mode, have 
been more than once acknowledged by our brethren of the 
daily press. On this subject, therefore, we content ourselves 
with expressing a hope, that as the working of our system, 
if we may adopt that phrase, has smoothed many of the 
difficulties with which it was at first attended, our rigid 
adherence to tlie plan laid down for our own observance, and 
our uiidiminishcd activity, will still maintain for us that 
proud, and, we trust, not unmerited pre-eminence, which has 
excited the feeble imitation as well as tlie paltry attacks of 
envious and would-be rival contemporaries. We may here 
take occasion to remark, that some of the latter, availing 
themselves of the superior execution and early appearance 
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of our fashion plates, have, in all humility, copied them, 
xmtJiout an acknamledgment of the source *mhence they were 
derived. 

With regard to the literary department of our publication, 
it ill becomes us to' be the herald of our own praise ; suffice it 
to observe, that our unwearied attention to the prominent 
features of our [)lan has not debarred us from obtaining our 
portion of the high literary distinction claimed by periodicals 
professedly devoted to graver objects than those which it is 
sometimes invidiously assumed are, to the exclusion of all 
others, w^ithin the scope of a Lady’s Magazine. 

In concluding our brief address, we cannot avoid suggest- 
ing, that the attacks so gratuitously directed against us by 
certain obscure periodicals, afford the most convincing proof 
ol' the superiority which envy, unable to imitate, in vain 
endeavours to decry. In the talent of vulgar vituperation 
w'e confess our inferiority, and we are even simple enough 
to believe that the personalities which would degrade our- 
selves would disgust our readers. We feel that some apology 
is due to the latter for even a passing allusion to die puny 
scribblers, who, because unnoticed, imagine themselves tri- 
iiniphaiit. Our declaration, that w’e intend to persevere 
in a course which has hitherto provoked their pitiable spleen, 
will be to them sufficient punishment. 


December 1 . 1831 . 
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CORONATION REGALIA. 


give the following concise de^ 
cription of the itegalia from Thomson's 
interesting “ Account of the Processions 
and Ceremonies observed in the Coro- 
nation of the iJings and. Queens of Eng- 
land.** The present Regal iaj which tire 
accurately represented in our embellish- 
ment,' were manufactured for the Coro- 
nation of Charles IL, those formerly used 
having been lost, sold, or destroyed during 
the ^^ars in the reign ofCharlesJ. * 

1. King Edward* s Chair (com- 
monly called Si, Edtvard*s Ci%tffcf)^is an 
ancient seat of solid hard wood, with back 
and sides of the same, variously painted, 
in which the kings of Scotland were in 
formelr periods constantTy crowned : b^t 
having been brought out of the kingdom' 
by King Edward I. in theyeaV after 
he had totally overcome ^ 
king of Scots, it has ever sifi^ remiilW’' 
in the Abbey of WestminsWr, 
been the Royal Chair in which the suc- 
ceding kings and queens of this realm 
have been in^gurated. It is in height 
six feet seven' inches, in breadth at the 
bottom thirty-eight inches, and in depth 
twenty-four mifites : from the seat to the 
bottbm is'tWebtJ^e inches, tlie breadth 
of jtriiSl^rtlie ^ides is twenty- 

' depth ' eighteen 
inchcii^ ^’Mfeiie'Hichbf’from the ground 
is a the four corners 

by av, muy dions B^w;!&en thn scat and' 
tms isnnclogred a'Wonc, cbmmotily 
called Jacob*?, q* the' Fatal Marble Stoiii^ 
which is an oblong of about twenty-two* 
inches in length, thirteen inches broad, 
and eleven inches deep, of a sled colour, 
VOL. IV. 


mixed with some veins of red. History 
relates, that it is the stone whereon the 
Patriarch Jacob laid his head in the plain 
of Luz. It is also added, that it was 
brought to Brigantia, in the kingdom i[>f 
Gallicia, in Spain, in which place Gathol, 
king of Scots, sat on it as his throne. Thence 
it was conve)ed into Ireland by Simon 
Brech, who was king of Scots, about 
700 years before Christ*s time; Vrom 
thence into Scotland by King Fergus, 
about 570 years afterwards; and in the 
yeaiP. 850, it was placed in the Abbey of 
Scene, ’in the Sheriflllom of Perth, by 
•King Kenneth, who caused it to be en- 
closed in this wooden chair, and a pro- 
’pheticak verse to he engraved, of whicli 
the following is a translation : — 

Shoulrf fate not Ail, where’er this stone is found, 
.-ThtfScofe«htlll moujlri hs ol that realm be crown’d.’* 

This is’the more remarkable, by its having 
been fulfilled in the person of King 
Janies the First, grandfather to the Prin- 
cess Sophia, Electrpss Dowager of Hano- 
ver, grandmother to King Gconje the 
Second, who was graiidfathcr-to George 
the Third, ' . • ' 

This antique Rfegal,Clja}r .hlivm|[ (tp-. 
gethcr witli th e ' gokle’n . ' Sce^i/e " and 
Crown of Scotland) bee\i j ttolemnly 
offered by King 

St. Edward the Cpnfei^.’lii tliq 'y^ar' 
1297 (Whence it d&^^ tlte appgHMfoii 
of "St.; Edward’s Chair)^ h 4s ^ ever 'since 
beeir'kcfiit & the Chapel called by his 
‘ilimi'e, with VI tablet affixed to it, whereon 
several Lattb verses arc written in the 
old English character. 

A A 
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The ornaments of this chair, which at 
present is covered with gold frosted tissue, 
consist of crockets and fret work richly 
gilt. It has a cushion covered with the 
same materials. The fatal stone main- 
tains its usual place under the seat of the 
chair : but is hid from observation by the 
fringe which surrounds it. 

Fig. 2. The lir^t and principal diadem, 
denominated St, E(lwur(Vs Crown, with 
which His Majesty isinvested,is so called in 
commemoration of the ancient one, which 
was kept in Westminster Abbey, till the 
beginning of the great Rebellion, when, 
with the rest of the Regalia, it was sacri- 
legiously taken away. It is a very rich 
Imperial Crown, embellished with pearls 
and precious stones of various kinds, as 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, 
with a mound of gold on the top of it, 
encircled with a band of the same, embel- 
lished also with precious stones; and upon 
the mound a cross of gold decorated in a 
similar manner, having three very large 
oval pearls, one at the top of the cross, 
aiul two others pendant at the sides of it. 
The crown is composed, as all those of 
England are, of four crosses, and as many 
Jlenrs^de-tu upon a rim or circle of gold, 
all embellished with precious stones; 
from the tops of which crosses arise four 
circular bars, or arches, which meet at the 
top, and at the intersection is the pedes- 
tal, whereon is fixed the mound. The 
cap within the crown is of purple velvet, 
lined with white talfcta, and turned up 
with ermine, thickly powdered in three 
rows. 

Fig, 3. The Crown of State is so 
called because worn by the King when 
his majesty comes in state to the par- 
liament-house, and also on his return 
to Westminster Hall. It is very magni- 
ficent, being embellished with several 
large rose and table diamonds, and other 
precious stones, besides a great number 
of pearls ; but it is particularly remark- 
able for a large ruby, set in the middle 
of one of the four crosses, esteemed 
worth ten thousand pounds, as also that 
the mound is one entire stone, of a sea- 
water green colour, known by the name 
of an uqua-marina. The cap is also of 
purple velvet, lined and turned up as 
the former. 

Fig. 4. The Queen* Jt Crown is a rich 
Imperial Crown of gold, set with dia- 
monds of great value, intermixed with 
precious stones of other kinds, and some 


pearls. It is composed of crosses and 
fleiirs’de-lis, with bars or arches, and a 
mound and cross on the top of the 
arches, after the same manner as the 
King’s Imperial Crowns, differing from 
them only in size, being lesser and lighter. 
The cap is of purple velvet, lined with 
rich white taffeta, and turned up with 
ermine, or Minever pure, richly pow- 
dered. 

Fig. S. The Qiieen'x rich Crown, which 
Her Majesty M’orc on her return to 
Westminster Hall, is likewise of gold ; 
but so splendiilly embellished with dia- 
monds and pearls, that scarcely any of 
the metal is visible. It is also an im- 
perial crown, composed of crosses and 
Jleurs do /is, with arches and a mound, 
as is her Majesty’s other crown. The 
cap is purple velvet, lined with rich white 
Florence taffeta, turned up and richly pow- 
dered with ermine. The whole value of this 
diadem, as used at former coronations, 
has been computed at 1 11,900/. sterling. 

Fig. 6. I'he Queen*s Circlet is a rim 
or circle of gold, richly adorned with 
large diamonds, beautifully set with a 
string of pearls round the upper edge. 
The cap is purple velvet, lined with 
white taffeta, and turned up with ermine 
richly powdered. 

Fig.1, TheOrh, Mound,or f//oi<?, which 
was put into his MajesU’s hand inimedi- 
ately before his being crowned, and which 
he bore in his left hand upon his return in 
Westminster Hall, is a ball of gold of six 
inches diameter, encompassed with a band 
of the same, embellished with roses of 
diamonds encircling other precious stones, 
and edged about with pearl. On the top 
is a very large amethyst, of a violet or 
purple colour, near an inch and a half in 
height, of an oval form ; and which, being 
encompassed with four silver wires, be- 
comes the pedestal of a splendid cross of 
gold of three inches and a quarter in 
height, and three inches in breadth, set 
very close with diamonds, having, in the 
middle, a sapphire on one side and an 
emerald on the other. It is also embel- 
lished with four large pearls in the angles 
of the cross, near the 'Centre, and three 
more at the ends of it. The whole height 
of the orb and cross is eleven inches. 

Fig, 8. The Kin^s Coronation Ring^ 
which is of plain gold with a large table 
ruby vioJ 4 |,t, on which is a plain cross^ 
or Cross of St. George, is beautifully 
enchased. 
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Fig. 9. The Queeii*s Coronation Ring 
is likewise gold, with a large table ruby 
set therein, and sixteen other small 
rubies set round about the ring, of which 
those next to the setting arc the largest, 
the rest diminishing in proportion. 

Fig. 10. St. Edward^ Staffs in length 
four feet eleven inches and a half, is a 
staff or sceptre of gold, having a foot of 
steel, about four inches and a quarter in 
length, with a mound and cross at the 
top : the ornaments are also of gold, and 
the diameter of it is upwards of three 
quarters of an inch. 

Fig. 11 . The Queen's Ivory Rod is a 
sceptre of white ivory. In length three feet 
one inch and a half ; the poind and orna- 
ments are of gold, as is also the mound 
and cross at the top; but the dove on the 
top of the cross is enamelled with white: 
the circumference at the lower part is 
about two inches, and at the top about 
an inch and a half. 

Fig. 1 2 . The Queen's Sceptre with the 
Cross, is also of gold, adorned with dia- 
monds and other valuable jewels, being 
in length two feet ten inches, with a 
mound and cross at the top, issuing out 
of a Jleur-dedis; it is like the Ring’s in its 
emb^'llishmenls, only smaller, not wreath- 
ed, I or altogether so thick. 

Fig. 13. The King's Sceptre with the 
Cross, or Sceptre Royal, is likewise of 
gold, the handle plain, and the upper part 
wreathed ; it is in length two feet nine 
inches and a quarter, and is of the same 
thickness as the former. The pomel at 
the lower part is enriched with rubies, 
emeralds, and small diamonds; and the 
space of five inches and a half in length, 
above the handle, is elegantly embossed 
and embellished with similar precious 
stones. The top rises into ^Jleur-de4is.^ 
with six leaves, of which three arc upright, 
and the other three hanging down, all en- 
riched with precious stones. Out of the 
Jleur^4\s issues a mound made of an 
amethyst, set round with table diamonds, 
and upon the mound a cross, wholly 


covered with precious stones, and a large 
table diamond in the centre. 

Fig. 14. The Kin^s Sceptre with the 
Dove, is a sceptre of gold in length three 
feet seven inches, three inches in circum- 
ference at the handle, and two inches and 
a quarter round at the top. The pomel is 
decorated with a circle or fillet of table 
diamonds, and in several places with pre- 
cious stones of all sorts, and the mound 
at the top is embellished with a band or 
fillet of rose diamonds. Upon the mound 
is a small Jerusalem Cross, whereon is 
fixed a dove with wings expanded, as the 
emblem of mercy. 

Fig. 15. The Sword of Justice of the 
Temporality, or Third Sworil, is sharp 
pointed ; the length of the handle is four 
inches, the pomel an inch and three quar- 
ters, and the cross seven inches and a 
half : the scabbard, in all respects, is like 
that described in fig. 1 7. 

Fig. 16. The Sword of SpiritualJustice, 
or, as it is commonly called, the Second 
Sword, is pointed, but somewhat obtuse. 
The length of the blade is forty inches, the 
breadth an inch and a half ; the handle, 
as before (covered with gold wire) is four 
inches long, and the pomel an inch and, 
three quarters deep. The length of the 
cross is almost eight inches, which is plain 
steel gilt, as before ; and the scabbard in 
all respects is similar to that described in 
fig. 17. 

Fig, 17. Curtana,orthe pointless Sword, 
representing the Sword of Mercy, 
is the principal in dignity of the three 
swords which arc borne nuked before the 
King ut the Coronation. It is a broad 
bright Sword, of which the length of the 
blade is thirty-two inches, the breadth 
almost two inches ; the handle, which is 
covered with fine gold wire, is four inches 
long, and the pomel an inch and three 
quarters, which, with the cross, is plain 
steel ^ilt; the length of the cross is almost 
eight inches. The scabbard belonging to 
it is covered with a rich brocaded cloth 
of tissue, with gilt ornaments. 


THE BANNER OF THE CRUSADERS. 

BY G. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

Beneath thy gorgeous wings the hearts of fire 
Felt the rich hopes that Victory could inspire; 
And helmed men were scatter’d o’er the turf. 

As stonny billows swell their foaming surf; 
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Beneath tliy win^s the sparkling lances gave 
Their sunny light to cheer the languid brave, 

And many an eye pursued thee in the gloom, 

To catch the gleam of thy triumphal plume! 

And when the trumpet’s call, at midnight deep. 
Aroused the C!hristian heroes from their slcej), 

And seem’d a prophet-voice, with tone divine, 
Invoking them to win the Martyr’s Shrine; 

The sacred City, rearing to their view 
Its towery pride amid the skies of blue. 

Imparted to their visionary trance 
Some beautiful illusion of romance. 

With thee they braved the desert and the sea. 

Or pined and lanquish’d in captivity; 

And man) a tomb is haunteil by the rose. 

Where Truth and Valour found their last repose. 
Oh ! could we, with a seraph’s harp divine, 

Recall the brave that sleep in Palestine, 

Their worth, their fame, woidd fir more glorious be 
Than all the treasures sacrificed with thee! 

Where’er thy symbol rear’d its snowy crest, 
Des[)on(ling "thoughts assail’d the Moslem’s breast ; 
On Carmel’s palmy brow, on Zion’s shrine, 

Thy pinions floated like a holy sign; 

And, as the trumpet peal’d its thrilling souiii^, 

And battle’s awful onset shook the ground. 

The Crescent waned before thy sparkling light. 

And left thee throned in triumph o’er the fight ! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 

nV AMEL1\ OPIK. 

{Continued from p. 251.) 

noBrspiEanE and ms house. 

There was another dwelling which 
we were desirous to see, that of Robes- 
pierre ; and having often beheld the 
places where he had harangued, triumph- 
ed, and willed the death of the royal, 
the righteous, and the patriotic, and had 
at length met the punishment due to his 
crimes, we went one day to gaze on the 
house where the relentless dictator had 
lived. The sight of it added to the 
wonder which his strange dominion had 
always excited in me. 

It was an undoubted fact that Robes- 
pierre possessed absolute sway during 
months, nay years ! and as it is usual for 
sovereign power to exhibit itself in some 
external pomp, I expected to see in his 
house sonic marks of its having been the 
residence of the French dictator. But, 


on the contrary, 1 saw a small shabby 
house, of only two stories high ; the door 
appearing to open into a sort of kitchen 
or parlour, like the houses of little 
tradesmen in England : therefore, how- 
ever he might deviate from republican 
principles, he did not in his dwelling 
deviate from republican simplicity. Still, 
the means by which he first acquired 
power, and was so long enabled to keep 
it, must ever, in some measure, remain a 
mystery. 

It is easy to trace and understand the 
progress to the imperial purple of a man 
like Napoleon — a man of personal dar- 
ing, and of superior abilities both in the 
field and the cabinet ; and wiio, though 
he conquered chiefly for himself con- 
ferred at the same time power and glory 
on the nation for which he fought. 

But Robespierre had no personal 
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courage : for his cruelty was by every 
one imputed to his well-known cowardice, 
and even suicide, from his constitutional 
timidity, he attempted in vain. Nor was 
he endowed with any great ability; in 
demagogue eloquence he was surpassed by 
many. What then was the secret of his 
power? Was it in the fear which he so 
generally excited? Perhaps it was; but 
then the question, how he was able to 
excite that fear, remains unanswered; 
and may be ranked amongst other occult 
causes, of which we are permitted to 
know only their eflects. 

Still, Mignet’s manner of accounting 
for his extraordinary influence, in his 
excellent work on the French revolution, 
is, in my opinion, so satisfactory, as far 
as it goes, that I shall venture to give a 
free translation of it. 

“This man,** he says, “whose talents 
were extraordinary, and of whom vanity 
was the characteristic, was chieflj'^ in- 
debted for his success to the infcMiority of 
his appearance, and his seeming to he 
amongst the last, not the first (a great 
advantage in a revolution^ ; and he owed 
to that ardent self-lo\c which made him 
dr ^re to ofitain the first rank, his power 
to acquire it, and to dare evert/ thing in 
order to keep it when gained. 

“Robespierre had qualifications for 
the part of a tyrant. A soul and a miml 
any thing but great, it is true, hut still nut 
common. The advantage also of having 
but' one passion, the externals of pa- 
triotism, a well-deserved reputation for 
incorruptible integrity, an austere life, 
and no aversion for shedding blood. 
He was a convincing proof, that, in the 
time of civil troubles, it is not by his 
understanding that any one makes his 
fortune, but by bis conduct ; and that the 
mediocrity which perseveres, is more 
powerful than the genius which occa- 
sionally desists.** A lesson for us all ! 
for, whatever be our undertakings, 
whether they be for our own benerit, or 
for the spiritual and temporal interests 
of mankind, the great means of success, 
under the divine blessing, is perseverance. 
He adds, that Robespierre had also the 
support of an immense and fanatical 
sect, of which he had assumed the direc- 
tion and had maintained the principles 
ever since the end of the Constituent 
Assembly. This sect originated in the 
eighteenth century, of which it repre- 
sented certain opinions^ Jn politics, its 


symbol was the absolute sovereignty of 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social; and its belief, 
the deism of the profession of faith of 
the Savoyard curate. This sect succeeded 
in rcaiisiug both for a short time, — in the 
constitution of 179", and in the worship 
of the Supreme Heing. 

“ In the (lilfcreut epochs of the revolu- 
tion there have been more systems and 
fanaticism than has liecn generally be- 
lieved.” 

But whatever was the cause of Robes- 
pierre’s forbeariug to evince his con 
scions dominion by aught of external 
state, the following anecdote, the authen- 
ticity of which, I can vouch for, is a proof 
that he had all tiie insolence, if he had 
not the ajipearance, of [lovvcr. 

When he was in the height of his 
sovereign sway, some American citizens 
were deputed by their government to 
wait on him on some particular luibiness ; 
one of them was a member at that time 
of the {Society of Friends; and he rel^itcs, 
that when they called at the house of 
Robespierre, near the Rue St. nbiu)rd(the 
same which I saw) they were told he was 
not at home; but they were permitted 
to await his return, and they remained 
in the front apartment. At length Robes- 
pierre a[)peared ; and when he bad de- 
iimiuled their business, he desired them 
to wait a few minutes and he would 
speak to them, and then entered the 
next room, where his hair-dresser 
awaited him ; for in his dress he was, to 
use an old English tcim, a fop, and wore 
powaler and a (jucuc. 

In a few minutes the deputies were 
suinmoncd to their conference : and 
while the dictator sat, the deputies stood ; 
and the insolent Robespierre, “ decked 
in a little brief authority,” desired the 
huir-dresbcr to resume his powder-puff*, 
the poor Americans being covered with 
the clouds that proceeded from it, and 
their breath almost taken away. 

So much for the inaolcnce of this 
petty but formidable tyrant ; whose then 
impending fate might have served us a 
beneficial warning to future tyrants, 
stamped as this event was by a circum- 
stance of peculiar horror. Thousands 
and thousands of bis fellow-citizens raised 
the shout of joy while the axe was 
descending, and then they joined in a 
universal clapping of hands vt^hen the axe 
had fallen, and when the soul of a guilty 
fellow-creature was gone to receive the 
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punishment of his crimes at the bar of 
the most nwful of tribunals, and from the 
lips of the most just of judges. 

VERSAILLES. 

Versailles had so long been identiHed 
in my mind with all that was splendid, 
interesting, and affecting, in the pages of 
French history or biography, from the 
reign of Louis XV. to the reign of terror, 
that I was very impatient to visit it ; and 
I was greatly rejoiced when the day came 
for our going thither, though rny pleasure 
was damped by the refusal of my husband 
to give up one morning at the Louvre, 
even for Versailles, 

When the palace burst on our view 
in all its massy wide spreading magni- 
ficence, how greatly did it surpass my 
highest expectations ! It looked, indeed, 
like the abode of a great monarch I and 
even its comparative stillness and deso- 
lation seemed to add to its grandeur! 
Eagerly did we enquire for a guide 
through its lonely apartments, and eagerly 
did we listen to the talc which he had to 
tell ! There was the balcony whore the 
queen held up her trembling child to the 
deputation of women from La Halle, and 
bade him, as he clasped his little hands, 
cry “ Graces pour maman ! ” (mercy for 
mamma !) while **Give us bread j give us 
bread 1 ” was the loud and terrible reply. 
There, too, was the door through which 
Marie-Antoinettc had so narrowly escaped 
with life, when some of the infuriated 
mob found means to enter the palace in 
the early morning, and where the garde 
du corps who informed her of her danger 
voluntarily lost his life in defending the 
entrance, while his royal mistress took 
refuge in the apartment of the king ! It 
was striking to remark that the narrator 
lowered his voice, as if afraid of being 
overheard while he described to us the 
liorrors of that fearful scene ! It was to 
the same balcony that the brave and pa- 
triotic Lafayette conducted the queen, 
in order to endeavour to reconcile her 
to the people. On hearing of the un- 
expected tumult, he mounted his horse, 
galloped to the scene of action, accom- 

E anied by some of the French guards, and 
aving dispersed the assailants, and saved 
the lives of the perishing gardes du corpg^ 
he rushed to the palace ! 

Yes, it was there that they appeared 
together; while, to make the tumultuous 
crowd understand his wishes by a sign, 


and to conquer their animosities and re- 
awaken their enthusiasm, he kissed the 
queen’s trembling band with marks of 
profound respect, the crowd responding 
by the loudest acclamations I 

But a different train of thoughts, feeU 
ings, and recollections was awakened in 
me, when I found myself treading in those 
places which the pious, the great, the 
good, the talented and the bnive of for- 
mer days had once so often trodden, and 
in that gallery, with its wall of glass, the 
mirror of which had so often reflected 
the lovely forms of a Sdvign^, a Grignan, 
a Maintenon,a Montespan, and a Valliere ; 
and also the majestic form of him, the 
mighty despot, on whom all eyes were 
turned, and on whose faintest smile 
and most insignifleant word, beauties, 
wits, churchmen, ministers and wamors 
hung with a never-failing and almost 
breathless attention ! 

Yet while I looked from this gallery 
on the monotonous garden below, stretch- 
ing in formal lines, and fatiguing the eye 
even unto pain, by a succession of statues 
whose dazzling whiteness was then un- 
relieved by one blade of refreshing green, 
(for all the verdure was burned tip and 
converted into a dusty tint of barren 
brown,) I could not but pity those votaries 
ef ambition, and those frequenters of a 
dull court, who passed so large a portion 
of their days in the unvaried grandeur 
of the palace and garden of Versailles, 

I felt as if such enfiui and disgust 
would have came over me, if I had been 
forced to dwell there; that I should have 
almost longed to die, rather than continue 
to bear the chains of such wearisome 
sameness — a sameness unrelieved by 
any beauty of prospect in the foreground 
or the distance 1 The erection of Ver- 
sailles, and the creation of its grounds 
and gardens, were certainly one of the 
most striking proofs of the love of power 
of Louis XIV. : he had been led by his 
victories and his flatterers to believe him- 
self almost omnipotent; and, not con- 
tented with having conquered his ene- 
mies, he resolved to endeavour to conquer 
Nature herself, and lo ! on the flat un- 
lovely ground of Versailles arose at his 
bidding the palace of lofty dimension 
and noUe magnificence ; while the seem- 
ingly barren sand around became clothed 
in trees and verdure; and, as Nature had 
denied the soil sufficient springs for the 
daily purposes of life, water was brought. 
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at a ruinous expense to the nation, from 
the distant village of Marle^ ; and when 
the creation of bis presumptuous will was 
completed, this Herod of later times 
this murderer of the innocent Huguenots 
— rejoiced to behold the victory of art 
oyer nature, and exulted in this proof of 
his absolute dominion ! Rut though no 
such disease was sent to visit, immediately, 
the presumption of this Christian prince, 
as awaited on that of the Tetrarch of 
Judea; still, in his latter days he was 
taught to know, by many an awful visit- 
ation, of a different kind, and more pain- 
ful to bear, because they were of longer 
duration, the heartlessness of his enjoy- 
ments, and the utter worthlessness of 
every pursuit that has not the welfare of 
one’s fellow-creatures for its object, and 
the favour of Heaven for its aim and 
end ! 

There was, over the whole of Versailles, 
such an ap])earance of destruction and 
desolation, that, though I was greatly in- 
terested in being there, and held, in fancy, 
n sort of conscious communion with its 
mighty dead of ancient days, and its in- 
jured dead of modern times, I felt that 
I breathed more freely when I left this 


unblessed domain ; and though the influx 
of strangers, and other circumstances^ 
had, no doubt, restored a degree of life 
to it, I was forcibly reminded of the fol- 
lowing sketch of Versailles, written a few 
years after the Revolution, by a distin- 
guished female writer * ; — 

“ How silent is now Versailles ! The 
solitary foot that mounts the sumptuous 
staircase rests on each landing-place, 
whilst the eye traverses the void, almost 
expecting to see the strong images of 
fancy burst into life ! The train of the 
Louises, like the posterity of the Ban- 
quos, pass in solemn sadness, pointing 
at the nothingness of grandeur fading 
away on the cold canvatiS which covers 
the nakedness of the spacious walls; 
while the gloominess of tlie atmosphere 
gives a deeper shade to the gigantic 
figures that seem to be sinking in the 
embrace of death. The very air is dull, 
seeming to clog the breath, and the wast- 
ing dampness of destruction seems to be 
stealing into the vast pile on every side. 

^ Lo ! this was the palace of the Great 

King!;” 

(7’o be continued.) 


MAROUF AND HIS CAPRICIOUS WIFE. 
from the unpublished tales of “ THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 
{Conlimed from p, 25B.) 


The next morning, the king, who was 
impatient to converse with his daughter, 
summoned her into the hall, where he 
was giving audience to his vizier. The 
princess seated herself, as before, on a 
rich sofa, before which a curtain was ex- 
tended ; and the king thus commenced : 
— « Well, my daugher, what hast thou 
learnt ? ” 

“ May heaven confound your majesty’s 
vizier,” began the princess, “ and render 
his visage as black as a coal ! ” 

“ How now?” rejoined the sultan; 
“ wherefore dost thou revile in this fa- 
shion, princess?” 

Because,” replied the lady, “ he has 
slandered my innocent spouse to your 
majesty. Yesterday evening Marouf re- 
ceived a letter from the chief of the fifty 


inainel likes who formed the guard of the 
long expected caravan. This letter an- 
nounced that the caravan had been beset 
by a horde of Arabs, who, although re- 
pulsed, had slain fifteen of the mamelukes, 
and carried off two hundred bales of mer- 
chandise, besides retarding the whole 
concern. My husband, when he heard 
of this disaster, was resolved to return 
with the messenger, and comfort and re- 
assure his people, and bring the caravan 
safely into the city under the valiant 
protection of his own arm, in order to 
defeat the slanderous insinuations of your 
vizier, on whose head 1 earnestly invoke 
the vengeance of Allah and his prophet ; 
since if 1 lose my dearly beloved spouse, 
his evil suggestions may he thanked.” 

Upon this the sultan flew into a violent 


See Historical and Moral View of the Revolution, by Mary Wolatonecroft. 
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rury, aiul joined the princess in reviling 
the poor vizier; who, trembling for his 
head, was forceil to hear all in silence. 

Meantime Marouf travelled onwards, 
he knew not whither, through the desert, 
sighing and wcej)ing at the thoughts of a 
long separation from his dear princess, 
and at the same time expressing his grief 
in iinproniptii verses. About the middle 
of the day, after many hours’ hard riiling, 
he found himself in a cultivated piirt of 
the country, and near a small village. At 
a little distance he perceived sx fellah* 
guiding a plough drawn by oxen. Ma- 
rouf, who w'jis faint with hunger, ap- 
proached the man in hopes of obtaining 
some refresh iiient. 

“ You are one of the sultan’s mame- 
hikes,” saiil the villagerj “ and you are 
welcome.” 

“ Wilt thou give me wherewithal to 
satisfy my hiinger?” asked Marouf. 

“ Our village is poor, and of no great 
extent,” saiil the fellah ; “ but I will 
hasten bcft)re, and obtain for thee the best 
that it produces,” 

With these words he left his plough 
and oxen, vmd hurried forward to search 
for provisions. 

Left to his own reflections, “ This good 
man,” said Marouf, “ has quitted his la- 
bour to oblige me ; I ought at least to 
continue it for him, that he may not on 
my account lose any time.” 

Scarcely had Marouf ploughed a fur- 
row, before the ploughshare struck against 
bomething bard in the ground, and, while 
endeavouring to disengage it, he dis- 
covered a large ring of iron fixed in a 
marble slab. Marouf’s curiosity was 
strongly excited. He pulled the ring witli 
all his strength, and raised up the tablet, 
which turned on a binge. A few steps 
were then discovered, which having de- 
scended, Marouf entered a subterraneous 
cavern about the size of a bath, and 
heaped on all sides with gold, emeralds, 
rubies, and a multitude ol precious stones, 
beyond all price. This place led to other 
chambers containing vast riches, and the 
suite terminated in an apartment in which 
was nothing more than a coffer of crys- 
tal, enclosing a little box made of one 
entire diamond. Curious to know the 
contents, Marouf opened the box, aqd 
discovered a gold ring, quite plain, saving 


that around it some mysterious talisnianic 
characters were engraved. As Marouf 
was fitting this ring on his Auger, he 
suddenly heard a voice at his car exclaim- 
ing — 

Wh"t vvouldst thou — wl.at wouldst 
thou, master? ” — and Marouf beheld at 
his side a hideous apparition, with a most 
extraordinary countenance, who conti- 
nued to address him in these words: — 

“ Wliat arc thy commands? — speak, 
ordain, I obey thee. U hat land shall I 
cover with flowers? — what kingdom 
shall 1 ravage ? — what army shall I cut 
to pieces? — what king shall I slay? — 
what mountains shall I level with the 
valleys ? — what sea shall I lay dry ? 
Speak, erdain, I obey. I am thy slave, by 
permission of the Master of spirits, the 
Creator of day and night !” 

“ Who art thou?” asked Marouf. 

“ I am,” replied the figure, “ u genius, 
the slave of this ring, and of the power- 
ful name thereon engraved. To the pos- 
sessor of this ring must 1 submit myself, 
and execute his commands. Nothing ex- 
ceeds my power; for I am a king among 
the genii, and command seventy-two 
tribes, each of which is composed of 
twelve thousand genii of Jiiy species, 
called aoun» Each aoun has under his 
command one thousand isrits ; every 
isrit, one thousand sclieitaiis ; and every 
scheifan, a thousand inferior genii : over 
all these I rule ; but, mighty as 1 am, 1 
submit to thee and this ring. 1 obey thee 
with all 1 possess, and am thy devoted 
slave. Ask ! command ! — I hear thee, 
and obey ; with the rapidity of lightning 
I fulfil thy orders. When thou requircst 
my succour, be thou on land or on sea, 
rub this ring, invoke me by the power of 
the name engraved thereon, and tnou shalt 
instantly behold me ! ” 

“ But how am I to summon thee,” 
said Marouf, “ since 1 know not by what 
name to call thee ? ” 

“ My name is Abousaadet,” replied the 
genius ; ** that is to say, the Father of 
Happiness.” 

Well, then, Abousaadet, how tallest 
thou the place in which we arc, and to 
whom does this treasure belong ? ” 

“ Master,” replied the genius, " the 
treasure is now thine, since thou wast 
ordained to discover it. This was for- 


Fellah, in Arabic, signifies, a peasant, farmer, or agriculturist. 
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mcrly the treasure-house of Scliedclad*, 
son of And, who built the celebrated city 
of Ireni Zatolamcd ; I was once his slave, 
and am now the slave of him who owns 
that ring.” 

“ Canst thou transport to the surface 
of the earth those hidden treasures ? ” 
asked Marouf. 

“ Nothing is more easy,” replied the 
genius. 

At the same instant, the floor of the 
cave opened, and two young boys of 
great beauty ap|iearcd, bearing on their 
heads baskets of gold, which they pro- 
ceeded to fill with the precious stones 
that lay scattered around. 

Can you procure mules and coffers 
to transport this irca^ure ? ” said Marouf. 

“ Nothing is more easy,” replied the 
courteous genius; and uttering a loud 
cry, he suininoncd all his children, who 
were as beautiful as the first two. At 
the command of their father, some of 
these transformed themselves into mules, 
sonic into mule drivers, and others into 
rnanielukes, mounted on superb horses, 
to guard the caravan. Three hundred 
mules were soon laden with cases, con- 
taining the most precious gems and pure 
goi> . 

Marouf then commanded his new 
slaves to pitch tents and form a camp, to 
raise him a pavilion, and serve up a re- 
past. At this instant the fellah arrived 
with a dish of lentils, some black bread, 
and a bag of barley. When he saw the 
camp and the pavilion, and the crowd of 
manic] ukes and mules, he imagined the 
sultan had arrived, of whom Marouf had 
been the “ Holy Prophet I” 

said he to himself, " wherefore did I not 
kill and cook my two hens? the sultan 
will cut off my head in return for this 
sorry fare ! ” 

Marouf having perceived him, ordered 
one of the mamelukcs to desire his pre- 
sence in the pavilion. 

“ What hast thou got there?” asked 
he. 


Your dinner and that of your horse,*' 
replied the villager : “ but, I pray you, 
pardon me : had 1 known that the sultan 
would have halted here, 1 would have 
killed two hens w'hicli I have at home, 
and stewed them in butter.” 

“ Set down your lentils,** replied Ma- 
rouf; ‘‘ I am so hungry, that I shall eat 
them with pleabure. The sultan is not 
here ; hut I am his relation. You treated 
me well, though you knew me not; there- 
fore I shall not forget to be grateful.” 

Marouf made his dinner of the humble 
plate of lentiks, notwithstanding that the 
genii, to tempt his appetite, served up the 
most deii(‘ious meats, of such rich flavour 
and perfume that the fellah stood amazed 
at the sight. As soon as Marouf had 
devoured the last lentil with much ap- 
pearance of appetite, he heaped the plate 
with gold and precious stones, and re- 
turned it to the astonished fellah, who 
declared that he was enriched for life. 
The fellah then returned to the village 
with his plough and oxen, fully convinced 
that his guest was the son of the sultan. 

Marouf spent the night in feasting and 
in beholding the dances of the daughters 
of the genius, who were summoned to 
amuse him. Towards morning, a great 
tumult was heard, and a cloud of dust 
was seen approaching. Presently a ca- 
ravan of seven hundred mules drew near, 
with their proper attendants, headed by 
Abousuadet himself, the chief of the genii. 
Ill front of the caravan was borne a raag- 
nilicent litter, enriched with gold and 
precious stones. The genius alighted, 
and kissed the earth before the feet of 
Marouf, saying — 

“ Master, not only thy orders but thy 
wishes are obeyed; behold a caravan, 
such as thou didst announce to thy father- 
in-law the sultan. In this litter is a 
bogdja t, formed of the most rare bro- 
cades, and costly shawls: mount your 
litter, and give me fresh orders.** 

Assume a human form,** said Ma- 
rouf, and precede the caravan with this 


* This Scheddad is a celebrated personage in Oriental tradition. By some he is con- 
sidered the same as Nimrod; by others his grandson. In liis pride he declared that the 
beautiful gardens of his city (Irem Zatolamed) should resemble, and even rival, those of 
Paradise. 'I'hat city was in an oasis in Aridiia Petrsa ; and the proud monarch marching 
from it with his army, was so bewildered by the vengeance of Allah, that be could never find 
it again. He is supposed to this day to wander in the desert, in hopeless search of his city ; 
his life, like that of tlie wandering Jew, being prolonged as a punishment for his impiety. 

t Bog(fjat a paquet ; derived from the Indian poudlja, an offering of flowers, from the 
flowers wrought on the rich shawls that form the envelope of these paquets. 
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letter, which I have written to my father- 
in-law, the sultan of Suhatan.” 

The genius took the letter, and in an 
instant arrived at the palace, just as the 
sultan was saying to his vizier-^ 

" Vizier, I am greatly perplexed in re- 
gard to my son-in-law ; I have my fears 
that he has fallen into the hands of the 
Arabs of the desert, who will kill him. 
and plunder his caravan. Would that I 
knew his fate, for my daughter weeps 
night and day for his absence ! ** 

** May Allah dispel the error that clouds 
the reason of your majesty and the 
princess!” replied the vizier; ‘‘by the 
sacred life of my sultan, this man is no 
other than a villanous adventurer, who 
has now fled through fear of discovery.” 

At that instant the genius, disguised as 
a messenger, entered, craved an audience 
of the sultan, and, being admitted, pros- 
trated himself before him. 

“ Whence come you?” demanded the 
sultan. 

From your son-in-law, sire,” replied 
the genius ; “ he draws near the city at 
the head of his grand caravan, and has 
despatched me with this letter to an- 
nounce his arrival.” 

“ May Allah confound ihy beard, 
traitor that thou art! ” cried the sultan, 
turning fiercely to his vizier ; “ art thou 
at last convinced, wretch, of the grandeur 
of my son-in-law?” 

Without answering a word, the vizier 
threw himself on his knees. The sultan 
issued his commands for the illumination 
of the town, and went himself to the 
liaram, to announce to his daughter the 
return of her liushand. Nothing could 
exceed the astonishment of the princess, 
who was, nevertheless, convinced that 
Marouf’s message was only some new 
wile to amuse her father, as her husband 
had confessed to her the whole truth. 
Yet when Marouf appeared, even her 
surprise was surpassed by that of the 
merchant Ali oF Cairo, who had intro- 
duced his friend to the other merchants 
of the town, and had procured him such 
great credit Ali fully believed that his 
present prosperity was some trick, con- 
trived by the princess, to save her hus- 
band from the vengeance of the sultan. 
]3e that as it might, the good merchant 
felt sincere jov, and offered up a thousand 
vows for the happiness of his old friend. 
Amidst all these conjectures, Marouf, 
clothed in magnificent brocades and 


shawls, and accompanied by a retinue a 
thousand times more brilliant than that 
of the sultan, descended from the litter. 
All the grandees of the court pressed 
forward to welcome him ; the merchants 
prostrated themselves before the son-in- 
law of the sultan ; and Ali of Cairo, ap- 
proaching nearer than the rest, whispered 
in his ear, “ Welcome, happy rogue and 
most expert of all cheats ! ” 

At this greeting, Marouf, despite of the 
solemnity of the occasion, burst into a 
fit of loud laughter. Arrived at tlie pa- 
lace, he was, by the sultan’s orders, 
seated on a lofty throne, whence he gave 
directions that several coflers full of gold 
should he transported into the royal 
treasury, likewise bales of the most 
costly silks, and heaps of pearls and pre« 
cious stones. He ordered many rich 
bugdjas to be opened, and shawls and 
rich strings of pearl to be distributed to 
the ladies of the haram. He then gave 
largesses to all the members of the divan, 
to the merchants of the city, to the sol- 
diers, besides plentiful alms* to the poor. 
To his father-in-law he presented eme- 
ralds, pearls, and rubies by handfuls, 
without counting them, till the sultan 
exclaimed, “ Enough, enough, my son, I 
shall impoverish you ! ” 

“ Fear not,” replied Marouf, “ I have 
an inexhaustible store.” 

None could now accuse Marouf of 
boasting; for his treasures seemed even 
to exceed his own account of them. 

Meantime the grand treasurer came to 
announce to the sultan that the treasury 
was quite full, and that another place 
roust be found for the precious objects 
consigned to his charge. The sultan was 
astonished not more at the liberality than 
at the riches of his son-in-law ; but the 
amazement of the princess was unbound- 
ed. She met her husband with joy^ and 
having embraced him and kissed his 
hands, said, with a smiling countenance. 

You have amused yourself, my lord, at 
my expense by your tale of poverty; you , 
wished, doubtless, to put my affection to 
the proof. Thank heaven, you are hap- 
pily restored to me; for, whether rich or 
poor, you are not the less dear ; I love 
yourself, and not your wealth.” 

Marouf then entered into his own 
apartment, where, being alone, he sum- 
moned the genius, and demanded of him 
a magnificent habit for his wife, and a 
iicckl^e of forty pearls as large as ^gs. 
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When she saw herself possessed of these 
treasures, the princess expressed the most 
extravagant delight. In addition to the 
necklace, there were bracelets and khaU 
khaU*, composed of pearls and diamonds, 
of prodigious size. 

The sultan knew not how to account 
for this unheard-of prodigality, an<l at 
length consulted his vizier on the sub- 
ject. 

“ It is evident,” said the vizier, “ that 
this man is no merchant; for his treasures 
surpass those of the most mighty mon- 
arcus. Meantime these riches, and the 
prodigal spirit with which they are dis- 
tributed, may be dangerous to your 
overnment: if I might advise, your 
ighness would do well to learn the 
source of this immense wealth.” 

“ How is that to be accomplished ? ” 
demanded the sultan. 

Invite Marouf to a banquet ; he is of 
a gay and joyous turn; ply him with 
wine, and then question him concerning 
his treasures.” 

“ You advise me well,” replied the 
sultan ; “ I will implicitly follow your 
counsel.” 

The next morning, as the sultan was 
on his way to the divan, the grooms who 
hud the care of his stables met him with 
alarm ‘d countenances, and informed him 
that the seven hundred mules and the 
three hundred horses of the grand cara- 
van had suddenly disappeared. The sul- 
tan, who had never doubted but that the 
mules and mamelukes were exactly what 
they seemed, flew into a violent fit of 
wrath. “ Dogs 1 ” exclaimed he, “ seven 
hundred mules and five hundred mame- 
liikes gone? and none amongst you saw 
their departure? Carry this news in- 
stantly to their master ; he is yet in his 
harem.” 

Marouf made his appearance still in 
his night array. “ For what reason,” 
asked he discontentedly, am 1 disturbed 
thus early in the morning ? ” 

The grooms acquainted him with the 
disappearance of tlie slaves and mules. 
“ Is that all? ” cxclairaedMarouf angrily : 

if they are gone , I have more at com- 
mand. Do not again interrupt my repose 
for such trifles.” 

After the sultan and his vizier had 
mutually expressed their astonishment at 
Marours iodiflerence to this loss, they 


invited him for that evening to a banquet. 
Marouf was punctual to the hour. The 
sultan took care to urge him to drink 
more than usual ; and observing that the 
reason of his son-in-law was troubled, 
thus addressed him : — 

“ Marouf, I never saw a merchant 
equal to you in riches ; you have a retinue 
like that of a king. I pray you to reveal 
to me the mystery of your birth and rank, 
that I may render you the honoura you 
deserve. Besides, the recital of your ad- 
ventures must be most amusing.” 

Marouf, who dearly loved to hear him- 
self talk, and whose loquacity was more- 
over stimulated by wine, immediately 
related to the sultan all the events of lus 
past life. 

I conjure thee, my son,” said the 
sultan, to gratify my curiosity by show- 
ing me this ring of wonderful power.” 

Unconscious of his actions, Marouf 
drew the ring from his finger, and gave it 
to the vizier, in order to lay it at the 
sultan’s feet; but as soon as the vizier 
touched the magic circlet, he rubbed it, 
and summoned the genius in the manner 
directed by Marouf. 

“ Speak ! ” cried the genius, who ap- 
peared on the instant ; “ speak — com- 
mand ! I hear and I obey. I am thy 
slave to fulfil all thy behests.” 

I command thee,” said the vizier* 
to seize that miserable Marouf ; carry 
him to sonic desert, and there leave him 
to perish with hunger and thirst.” 

The genius immediately laid hands on 
his former master, and flew with him high 
into the air. Midway between heaven 
and earth the unlucky Marouf recovered 
his reason. Whither art thon conduct- 
ing me, Abousaadet?” asked he of the 
Father of Happiness. 

I am looking about,” replied the 
genius, ** for a frightful desert whereon 
to leave thee, in order that thou mayst 
perish with hunger. Were I free to 
choose, I would fly even to the moon, 
and precipitate thee on the earth, that 
thy body might be broken in a thousand 
pieces by the fall. Thou hast merited 
such a punishtoent for the senseless action 
thou hast performed, in abandoning the 
talisman that rendered me thy slave; but 
the fear of God and the power of the 
ring force me to obey the orders of my 
new master.” With these words the 
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genius deposited Morouf in a frightful 
desert. 

Whilst this transaction was taking 
place, the vizier thus addressed the snU 
tan ; — “ Sire» have I not spoken iniih in 
regard to that impostor? Have not his 
own words confirmed my prediction ?” 

Thou art in the right,” replied the 
sidtnn, “ and thou hast ever been a true 
and loyal subject; but give me the ring.” 

“ How ! ” returned the vizier, “ give 
yon the ring ! Does ) our majesty take 
me for a madman ? It is now your turn 
to obey me; for, by the power of the 
ring, I have become your master, and you 
shall immediately receive a proof that I 
am so.” 

I nstantly summoning the genius, “ Carry 
this wretch,” said he, ‘‘ to the deser: 
where you have left the dog Marouf.” 

The sultan, who had hitherto stood 
mute with astonishment at the treason of 
his vizier, now began to remonstrate with 
the genius. 

I know nothing of the matter,” re- 
plied the genius; “ I only execute the 
commands of my master ” 

He then deposited the sultan in the 
same place where he had left Marouf 
bewailing his bitter destiny. The sultan 
mingled iiis tears with those of his son- 
in-law ; for no better prospect appeared 
before them than that of starvation. 

The vizier having summoned the divan, 
declared to them that the interests of 
religion and the state imperatively re- 
quired the exile of the sultan and his 
son-in-law, who was hut an adventurer. 
He then commanded them to acknow- 
ledge him as sultan, by the power of his 
ring; at the same time intimating that 
he should transport all inalecontcuts to 
the desert, to keep company with their 
old master. Of course, the vizier was by 
general acclamation proclaimed sultan. 

The v]zier*s next step was to insist on 
marrying the princess, of whom he had 
long been enamoured ; the princess, how- 
ever, manifested the utmost horror at 
this union, and implored that the nup- 
tials might be delayed at least till her 
days of mourning had been accomplished ; 
but the vizier was inexorable, and threat- 
ened Co put her to death that very day, 
should she refuse compliance. The poor 
princess had thus no resource but in stra- 
tag|em. Fortunately the excess of the 
vizier’s passion rendered it an ea^ mat- 
ter to delude him. Whilst he pleaded 


his caiKe that evening at the banmict, 
the lady informed him that she had long 
secretly loved him, and that her present 
repugnance arose not from aversion, but 
from her drtad of the presence of a 
enius which, as she had been informed, 
e held captive in n ring : she then add- 
ed, that if he would consent to divest 
himself of this terrific coinj)anioii, she 
would be his humble slave for life. De- 
ceived by her flattering words and tender 
glances, the vizier drew the ring from his 
linger, and flung it to a distance, at the 
same time throwing himself at the feet of 
the princess. The latter raised him up, 
presented him with a lull cup of wine, 
which she had first pressed to her own 
lips, and continued to carouse with him 
till his senses were utterly intoxicated; 
then springing to the ring, she summoned 
the genius, and bade him secure the trai- 
torous vizier, and restore her husband 
and father. 

Marouf and the sultan were transport- 
ed with joy at this sudden transition from 
the most deplorable condition to the ut- 
most felicity. The sultan’s first step was 
to send for the head of the vizier, who so 
justly deserved his fate ; he then entreat- 
ed his daughter to confide to his keeping 
the magic ring, instead of restoring it to 
her husband. 

“ I shall give it neither to one nor 
the other,” replied the princess ; I in- 
tend to keep it in my own possession. 
Men that carouse over wine-cups ought 
never to be trusted with unlimited power. 
My fidelity as a wife and daughter has 
been fully proved, and you may both I’e- 
pose your safety in my hands.” 

After the execution of the vizier, the 
sultan deputed his son-in-law to fill the 
vacant post. For ten years Marouf en- 
joyed great happiness as the husband of 
the princess, and the vizier of the sultan. 
He also became the father of a beautiful 
boy, who was heir to the empire ; but at 
the expiration of the period already men- 
tioned, his father-in-law died, and the 
princess ascended the throne. Marouf 
entirely loved his consort, whose pru- 
dence and high spirit were equalled only 
by her virtue and sweet temper; yet his 
felicity endured but fora short season; her 
reign had scarcely lasted a year, when she 
died of a violent fever, leaving the throne 
and ring to her husband, as guardian to 
her son. 

Marouf, though overcome with grief, 
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succeeded tranquilly to the throne. One 
ni^ht, as he was retiring to rest, he found 
a hideous old woman, covered with rags, 
asleep in the royal couch. 

^ Mighty Allah,” cried Marouf, “ pro- 
tect me from the delusions of Satan ! ** 

“‘There is no clanger,” exclaimed a 
cracked voice; “ I am your legitimate 
spouse — Fatima al Ara.” 

“ Ah ! ” cried Marouf, in consterna- 
tion ; unhappy wretch, how earnest thou 
hither?” 

“ First tell me,” said she, “ where I 
am.” 

“ Thou art in the city of Khaitan, the 
capital of the kingdom of Sahatan, of 
which 1 am sultan. But when didst thou 
leave Cairo?” 

“ I have arrived here but this evening. 
After thy flight, the governor chastised 
me for my faults; and f then, but too 
late, repented of my misdeedf. During 
thy absence 1 have had no other resource 
than that of begging mv bread in the 
streets; and for years I have led this 
miserable life. Yesterday 1 vainly soli- 
cited succour ; 1 could not obtain the 
slightest alms, and retired into an old 
ruin, to vent my anguish in tears and 
lamentations. On a sudden appeared 
before me a being with a hideous aspect. 
* Woman,* said the apparition, ‘ where- 
fee dost thou disturb my repose by thus 
weeping aloud ?* — ‘ Because I am sepa- 
l•at^ d from my husband,’ replied I, weep- 
ing still more bitterly, ‘ and 1 know not 
where to find him.* — ‘ How is thy hus- 
band named?* — ‘ Marouf.’ — ‘ I know 
him,* cried the spectre j ‘ he is now a 
sultan. If thou wilt, I will convey thee 
to him.* 

“ The genius then raised me in the air, 
and deposited me in this chamber. As 1 
was weary, I took possession of thy bed, 
to which, iis I am thy legitimate and faith- 
ful wife, thou knowest I have a right.” 

Marouf, who was exceedingly fond of 
talking, and who of late had lost all those 
who formerly knew him, was overjoyed 
to find an auditor. He therefore, without 
the least reserve, related all his ad ven- 
tures, to Fatima the Capricious. 

“ All that has befallen thee is written 
in heaven,” rejoined Fatima ; *• but I pray 
thee forget the past, and permit me to 
reside near thee, if I live only on the 
scraps that fall from thy table.” 

Touched by these marks of humility 
and repentance, Marouf imagiMd that 


CAPRICIOUS WIFE. 

thfe heart and temper of his capricious 
wife were wholly clmngcd. “ Remain 
here, if thou wilt,” said he ; “ but mark 
me — ^Bt the slightest indication of coprice, 

I will kill thee without mercy ; 1 ■swear it 
by the prophet. Think not to cite me 
before tribunals and cadis. Here I am 
sultan; every one fears me, and 1 fear 
none. Moreover, T have at uiy command 
a powerful genius, named Aboiisaadet, 
who obeys me by means of this ring. Iff 
thou wilt return to Cairo, he shall build 
thee a pnlnce of white marble, hung 
throughout with tapestry of silk. Thou 
shall nave twenty slaves at thy orders, a 
good tabic, atid magnificent altire. Speak 
— dost thou prefer this station to remain- 
ing here as queen?” 

Fatima kissed his hand, and declared 
that she would remain ; whereupon Ma- 
rouf, as a reward for her submission, 
proclaimed her queen. 

Nevertheless, Fatima was by no means 
changed : she became diabolically jealous 
of two young sultanas with whom her 
husband passed most of his time, and in 
her own mind she formed the project of 
stealing Marouf’s ring, and seizing the 
reins of government. With this intent 
she stole one night into his apartment, 
carrying a dagger in her hand. She was 
not aware thatMarouf’s young son slept 
near bis father. Observing the old woman 
pass through his chamber, with a lamp in 
one hand and a dagger in the other, the 
boy rose, and stealthily followed on her 
footsteps. The young prince al way. s car- 
ried with him a little sabre. His father 
and the courtiers were accustomed to 
rally him on his warlike propensities, and 
to demand what enemies he intended to 
slay with such a toy. “ Those of my fa- 
ther,” the boy was wont to reply with 
much gravity. 

A mutual antipathy subsisted between 
this offspring of the late queen and Fatima 
the Capricious, and when the boy saw 
the latter creep through his apartment 
into his father's chamber, he took his 
sabre and followed her, as before said. 

Fatima found her husband in a pro- 
found sleep. As she drew the ring from 
his finger, he awoke, and uttered a cry of 
despair; but Fatima the Capricious had 
already possessed herself of the talisman, 
and was turning to quit the apartment, 
when the young prince slew her at' one 
blow. 

Marouf, who had just become ^eosible 
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of his danger, expressed the most lively 
gratitude to his son for his assistance. 
After this happy release from his evih 
minded wife, he lived many years in great 


happiness ; and when death, that spares 
none, pot an end to his felicity, he left 
his throne and ring to his son, who proved 
a great and warlike prince. 


MUSINGS ON MONTE MARIO, NEAR ROME. 

Italy ! land of sunny skies. 

And nature in her richest dress. 

And gentle laughter-beaming eyes, 

And forms of fairy loveliness, 

Land! where proud genius fixed her throne. 

How is thy glory fallen, — gone! 

I stood on Mario’s rocky brow, 

And watched the sun’s receding ray, 

While Rome, the imperial, lay below, 

Bathed in the light of parting day; 

Distant, it seemed a glittering gem. 

On nature’s emerald diadem. 

But where the mistress of the world. 

With eagles flashing in the sun. 

And nations from their splendoiu* hurled, 

And princes kneeling at her throne, 

And uU the glory gathered there? — 

A lonely echo answers — “ Where ? ” 

Nay! here’s a bowl of purple wine, 

Fresh from Falernum’s sunny hill; 

And here the juice of Massic vine ; 

The gem -wrought * goblet quickly fill ! 

Evohe! Evohe! I’ll forget 
That e’er thy star of glory set ! 

Lo ! threading the voluptuous dance. 

While sound the lute and martial drum, 

With fitful step and joyous glance. 

The daughters of Italia come; 

Why then to mournful memory call 
Their fathers’ pride, — their fathers’ fall ? 

They’re happy; — I the bowl will quaff 
Of Massic wine ; — away dull care ! 

Hark! the light music of their laugh 
Floats on the pinions of the air 
In tremulous gladness; — but the bell 
Summons to vespers — lovely ones, farewell! 

Zandon, Didymus Secundus. 


DECOURCY, A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

It has been remarked with truth that It would, perhaps, be a natter of little 
a feeble sovereign inflicts greater evils on difficulty to prove that the besotted weak<* 
bis people than the most ruthless tyrant, ness of a CiauJius was no less caiamitoas 
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to Rome than were the cruelties of a 
Nero. The despot took counsel of his 
own passions the drireller not only 
indulged his own, but was enslaved by 
those of his advisers. 

The rebellion of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and the result of the fatal field 
of Scdgnioor, are events so well known 
to the historical reader that we shall 
merely allude to them as forming the 
most remarkable occurrences of a period 
which constitutes the epoch of our nar- 
rative. Trusting to the zealous co-oper- 
ation, of his partizans, by whom he was 
idolized, the ill-fated Monmouth imagined 
that bis name alone was a host, and raised 
the standard of revolt ere the nation was 
ripe for revolution. His rashness was 
that of a madman, — his fall, that of a 
traitor. Had he possessed but half the 
cautious policy which distinguished the 
Prince of Orange, William had, perhaps, 
been but the Stailtholdcr of Holland. 

The last of the Stuarts might still have 
won the hearts of his subjects* Moder- 
ation was his policy — mercy might have 
saved the diadem to which the gem 
would at least have lent its lustre. But 
he to whom the destiny of a nation is 
confided rarely learns the subjugation of 
his passions ; and James ordered nis chief- 
justice Jeffreys, in conjunction with 
Colonel Kirke, to hunt to the death the 
rebels who had escaped cxterininatiou by 
th ' sword. Both the judicial and the 
executive satellite fulfilled these sanguin- 
ary orders to the letter ; the former by 
the sure, and, in this case, not tardy 
operation of the law ; the latter by that 
expeditive system — that mockery of 
justice by the aid of which a military 
tyrant brings desolation upon the land, 
and transforms cities into fields of 
slaughter. 

The town of Bridgewater became the 
theatre of the cold-blooded assassinations 
commanded by Kirke. Each day some new 
victim was conducted to the scaffold; and 
many a gory head displayed on tower or 
bridge silently proclaimed how well the 
mission of blood was accomnlished. 
Amongst those whose political conducthad 
rendered them obnoxious to the tyrant, 
was the brave and highly-gifted Edmond 
Dccourcy. Firmly atta^ed to his party, 
whilst all woa not yet desperate, hope 
deceived at length compelled him to re- 
linquish the t^bimera which had hitherto 


mocked hjs ambition ; and aRer the dis- 
astrous fate of the Duke of Monmouth, 
and the dispersion of his partisans, the 
disappointed republican suddenly quitted 
England. His voluntary exile was but 
temporary: it served, however, to im- 
press upon him that lesson of worldly 
prudence which converts the enthusiast 
into the cold and calculating reasoner— - 
wise enough to weigh the sober realities 
of life against the illusions of abstract 
theorj^, aivd too selfish in his wisdom to 
seal his opinions with his blood. On his 
return to his country, Dccourcy sullenly 
resigned himself to the existing order of 
things, and retired from the bustle of 
public life, or rather from the anarchy 
of the political arena, to the seclusion of 
his domestic circle. In the society of 
fnends he forgot the wild hope by which 
he had liecn deluded, and care departed 
with ambition. Yet another and a softer 
influence might have aided in producing 
the change which, like a dream, had stolen 
on the spirit of Dccourcy. Accident had 
rendcreu him intimately acuuainted with 
Matilda. We say not that he loved ner, 
for history not always relaxes from her 
gravity to search the records of private 
life; but if youthful passion might al- 
most worship a pure spirit that realised 
the poet’s dream, and a faultless form 
that made even his culog)’ seem cold, 
then might Edmond Decourcy have 
felt a flame which pride forbade him to 
avow. That he could behold Matilda 
with indiflerence was wholly impossi- 
ble : circumstanees threw him frequently 
into her society; and, aided by habit, 
even loveliness less dazzling might have 
twined more closely round bis heart. Her 
father, thouph a staunch royalist, had been 
the early friend of the young republican, 
who regarded him with the deepest venera- 
tion, and, in all but politics, listened to hb 
counsels with the respect which his vir- 
tues and his years demanded. So firm 
and so faithful a supporter of the unfor- 
tunate Charles I. could scarcely hope to 
escape the doom reserved for that mo- 
narch and his proscribed adherents. By 
his devotion to the cause of his sovereign, 
the father of Matilda had excited tlie 
suspicion of Cromwell, by whose orders te 
had been immolated on the scaffald, for 
the crime of abetting in hb flight the 
mate heir to the throne, and thus spafr- 
log at least one pang of cemorso to its 
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repcide usurper. MatilJa, who, in earl}' 
infancy, had lost her mother, was by this 
tragical event Icfl; an orphan. 

Suspicion followed Dccourcy to his 
domestic retreat. He had been known 
as the friend of Monmouth ; and by such 
vigilant counsellors of evil as Kirke and 
Jeffreys the monarch’s ear was easily 
poisoned. An order was privately de- 
spatched to the former to interrogate 
the denounced republican, and to con- 
duct the trial in such summary form as 
should render all attempt at preparation 
or escape alike abortive. Revelling in 
the ancipation of anoiher bloody sacrifice 
to the fears of bigotry and despotism, the 
ferocious Kirke proceeded with fiendish 
alacrity to execute his task. By his in- 
structions a party of soldiers, commanded 
by an officer, presented themselves in the 
dead of night, at the house of the unsus- 
pecting Dccourcy, and in the authoritative 
name of majesty loudly demanded ad- 
mittance. Aroused by the tumult, the 
victim himself hastily descended to obey 
the^ summons. 

“ Your name is Dccourcy?** asked the 
officer abruptly. 

“ The same,’* replied Dccourcy. 

** Our parley must be brief, for my or- 
ders are precise. You arc my prisoner : 
give me your sword, and in the king’s 
name follow us.” 

Decourcy had been seasoned in the 
school of calamity. Even had it been 
otherwise, political arrests had become 
matters of such frequent occurrence, 
that a man of known republican prin- 
ciples, how blameless soever the tenor of 
his practical life, could scarcely indulge a 
hope that he alone should escape un- 
scathed by the tempests of the time. 
Dccourcy, therefore, in stern silence, 
placed himself in themidst of his military 
escort, who, with e(|ual taciliirnity, usher- 
ed him within the walls of a prison. 
Brief ceremony sufficed to install him in 
his comfortless abode for the night. In 
a few minutes, he was left to his hard 
couch, uncheered, save by a clear con- 
science and a dauntless spirit. 

At daybreak, the prisoner was con- 
ducted to the presence of Colonel Kirke. 
The military judge had hastily assembled 
a species of court-martial, the members 
of which, with gloomy solemnity, pro- 
ceeded to the investigation of a case 
which they had, no doubt, already de- 


cided. Kirke himself opened t)ie busi- 
ness of the day. 

** Decourcy,” said the president, fix- 
ing his scowling eye on the prisoner, 

you have been summoned hither to 
answer to the charge of treason against 
the crown and person of our most gra- 
cious sovereign. Speak — you were the 
chosen friend of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth ? ” 

” And, therefore, am I branded with 
the name of rebel ? ” 

Even so : we rough soldiers meddle 
not with nice distinctions ; we mark not 
the difference between a traitor and a 
traitor’s friends. Knew you not of Mon- 
mouth’s intended rebellion before the 
plan was matured? — were you not in 
the traitor’s confidence?” 

” Whom call you traitor? I will not 
outrage the memory of my friend, even 
to disarm the terrors of justice.” 

‘ After the affair of Sedgmoor, did you 
not shelter the outlaw’s head? ” 

I will not, by a vile falsehood, avert 
my (loom ; for I need not the gift of pro- 
phecy to read that mine hours are num- 
bered. The issue of the battle of Sedg- 
nioor alone acquainted me with the 
Duke’s projects and their defeat. He was 
my friend ; he once preserved iny life — 
no marvel that 1 risked it to save his.” 

“ Admirable candour ! ” exclaimed 
Kirke, with a triumphant sneer : have 
you not, with equal frankness, expressed 
your opinion of our sovereign and the 
chief-justice Jeffreys ? ” 

“ I respect my sovereign : I miglit yet 
shed my blood for him on the field of 
battle, rather than on the scaffold, had 
he not chosen fanatics for his ministers, 
and soldiers of fortune for the judges 
of his free born subjects.” 

**Take tlie prisoner hence,” said Kirke, 
addressing himself to his men. What 
say you, gentlemen ? ” asked he of the 
other members, when the guards had re- 
tired with Decourcy. “ *Tis pity gal- 
lant bearing should meet with a sciirvy 
recompcnce ; but he must hang : the time 
demands it.” 

On his return to his solitary dungeon, 
Decourcy found means to address a few 
words to Matilda. The billet which con- 
tained his last adieu was confided to the 
care of a gaoler, whose services were se- 
cured by tne bribe of a valuable diamond 
ring which the prisoner transferred from 
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his own finger to that of his venal at- 
tendant. 

Tears and groans arc the resources of 
wealc or vulgar minds. With a dry eye, 
Matilda read the fatal billet to an end $ 
then crushed it in her bosom, and allow- 
ing herself not a moment for reflection, 
flew to the house of Colonel Kirke, of 
whom sho implored a private audience. 
The entreaty having been granted with 
some difficulty, the suppliant threw her- 
self on her knees before the rude soldier, 
who contemplated her charming form 
with a look in which intense admiration 
and haughty sternness were strangely and 
fearfully mingled. 

In a voice almost inarticulate with 
terror, Matilda accosted the arbiter of 
Dccourcy’s fate. “ You have signed his 
death-warrant,** said she, gasping for 
breath. As there is a just Judge above 
us, he is innocent. He is mine — mine 
in the sight of heaven 1 *’ 

“ He may yet be saved,** observed 
Kirke, with a fiendish smile : ** his des- 
tiny is in your hands ; and for the means 
— *tis but a trifling sacrifice.’* 

Name it T* shrieked the frantic Ma- 
tilda; “ name any terms — that honour 
may not blush to yield. Save him ! — 
save him ! — * twill be an act of godlike 
mercy in the eyes of man ; of justice, in 
the sight of heaven !’* 

Tb- iron features of Kirke glowed with 
an expression of unv/onted admiration. 
After a pause, he raised the trembling 
maiden from her supplictiting posture; 
and, pointing to a scat beside him, — 
'‘Avow, beauteous Matilda,” said the 
soldier, " that he for whom you plead is 
to me the worst of criminals, the. most 
audacious of conspirators : he is master 
of a heart which, were it mine -7-” 

Unable to suppress her feelings of hor- 
ror, Matilda was about to rise. " Nay^” 
said the tyrant, taking forcible possession 
of her hand, " you must hear me. You 
would sue for Dccourcy’s life. I wear a 
rough visage, but my heart is not of steel 
or stone ; it resists not the eloquence of 
lips so soft — of eyes so bright 1 The 
prisoner may be spared, but on certain 
conditions. Lovely advocate of traitors ! 
I would not deny your prayer ; but, trust 
me, I look for my reward.’^ 

"Alas!” replied the shrinking girl, 
unwilling to abandon all hope, yet dread- 
ing a confirmation of her worst fears, 
" you mock me. Be merciful to Oe- 
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coxircy be just to y onrsetf. The virtue 
that stoops to claim reward foregoes' the 
homage of mankind.*’ 

" Virtue i— mine little recks of empty 
praise ; it covets more solid advantage. 
Speak; and recollect that on your an- 
swer hangs Dccoiircy’s fate. May I hope? 
Say but the word, and my interest, my 
credit, my fortune, arc yours.” 

" Ay ! I understand now ; I read 
the mazy darkness of your soul. Mercy 
must he purchased at the price of ho- 
nour ; 1 must be vile, that my judge may 
be just. Oil, God ! ” exclaimed she, sud- 
denly bursting from the grasp of Kirke, 

“ he must die I — but to die thus is hor- 
rible.** Again she clasped the stern sol- 
dier’s knees — "For pity’s sake, let him 
not perish on the scnflbld : he is loyal, 
brave, and honourable — a soldier, like 
yourself. Oh ! if your heart be human, 
triumph not over a poor weak woman. 
Force me not to renounce mine own 
rcbpcct — to seek companionship with 
mine own shame. Enough that my lojt 
be cast in wretchedness, but add not the 
damning stain of infamy to the burden of 
sorrow.” 

" A truce, lady, to these idle scru[)les,** 
replied Kirke : " 1 am little used to set 
phrases. Your reputation, however, shall 
be safe : 1 am no heedless boy, to boast 
of a lady’s love, ’Tis good to observe 
discretion in such matters, for the tongue 
of scandal takes sad licence. At twelve 
— to-night ! — 1 again throw myself at 
your feet. Remember, should your door 
be shut, Decourcy dies to-morrow.” 

With these words, Kirke abruptly 
quitted the apartment. 

Despair and death in her heart, the 
unfortunate Matilda pursued her steps 
homewards. As she reached her cham- 
ber — "He must diel” exclaimed she, 
tottering to a scat — " he must die 1 — 
and mine is the hand that strikes the 
blow ! I might save him 1 Horrible al- 
ternative ! .... Is there no hope ? Oh, 
none, none ! . . . Yet, hold— * that friendly 
draught — ** and her burning eyes rested 
on a phial of opium which stood on a 
little tabic in the corner of the chamber : 

" Let me yield, and die,” added she ; | 
" for I may not survive dishonour.” She 
paused not an instant on her fearful re-, 
solve : her livid lip quivered as it came 
in contact .with the deadly drug. . w . . 

" Eternal Power ! be merciful 1” eja- 
culated Matilda, as she descended the 
a B 
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stairs, and half opened the outer door. 
She then again sought her apartment, 
and threw herself on her couch. In a 
few moments, her senses were buried in 
lethargic slumber, 

« ft « • « 

The morning Bun shod its first faint 
ray in the apartment of Matilda, as she 
opened her heavy eyelids, and beheld the 
detested Kirhe gazing in silence on her 
countenance. The past appeared to her 
as a dream. . . . “ Barbarian !’* she feebly 
cried — " but all reproach is vain — the 


{Lady's Mdg^ 

hand of death is on me — let me once 
more behold Decourcy.” 

« Decourcy I ” replied Kirke, with a 
bitter laugh ; “ if you have strength 
enough to reach yonder window, you 
may behold him. Fear not — he will 
tarry till you come.” 

With the assistance of her destroyer, 
the dying Matilda dragged herself to wards 
an open window, whence she beheld a 
gibbet, to which was suspended the stiff- 
ened corse of Decourcy. She saw no 
more — she uttered not another word — 
her spirit had fled for ever, * 


LINES ON A VIEW FROM SANDOWN CASTLE. 

BY G. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

A LOVELY scene, although the summer tints 
Have ceased to beautify the verdant robe 
Which smiled beneath the pageantry of heaven ; 

But, shielded by a zone of hills, and fraught 
With nature’s magic, it enchants the eye. 

The distant town is deep with light and shade. 

And fringed with gloomy woods, tlie plains appear 
To change their aspect with each passing cloud ; — 
And churches towering o’er the sunny trees. 

From which proceeds the music of their bells. 

Recall the heart to dreams instinct with bliss, 

And brighter than the phantasies of life. 

The rural homes that greet the eye afar 

Are deeply tinged with sunshine, and the cliffs 

That rear their summits o’er the silent wave 

Sternly-magnilicent, attest the fame 

Of those “ whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze!” 

Oh ! I have loved 

In childhood’s cloudless morn to mark the flush 
Of vernal flowers amid these lonely paths; 

And when I heard the bees witli gentle hum 
Respond to the soft inurmurB of the wind, 

I felt the spell of Nature’s quietude 
Stealing into my soul ; — the midnight hour 
Accompanied with its immortal Queen, 

Whose silver image trembled on the deep, 

And countless stars likes eyes that watch’d above. 

Allured my brooding spirit to enshrine 

Its thoughts in some sweet theme of poesy. 


I LOVE THEE YET. 

BY JA JA EL. 

I love thee yet ; I love thee yet 1 — 

Thou’rt false to me; thou’rt false to me; 


* The foregoing Episode is founded in fact. Our readers will perceive that the subject 
has been taken from the French tale concluded from our last. We have, however, avoided' 
the anachronism in which the French writer has indulged himself with regard to Algernon 
Sidney. That unflincliing republican was executed in the reign of Charles II'., and no t' 
during that of his brother and successor James II. 
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And pride should teach me to foi^et; 
But still my heart beats true to thee. 

I love thee yet; I love thee yet! 

I thought to still 
Each burning thrill ; 

I thought to drown each fond. regret: 
But, ah ! my soul 
Forbids control — 

I love thee yet j I love yet ! — 

Still midst the gay, Pm seen, l*m heard; 

My mother joys to hear me sing, 

Nor dreams that, like the vyoiinded bird, 
1 bear the shaft beneath the wing ! 

But in niy bower 
. At twilight hour, 

I think of times when first we met; 

And tears will tell 
How much too well 
I love thee yet; I love thee yet. 


ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF BERRI. 


A NARRATIVE of trifling incidents fre- 
Guently throws more light on the private 
^aracters of the great, than the pompous 
details of historjr, which are generally 
coniined to political manosuvres and mi- 
litary movements. The historian would 
look with scorn on the following anec- 
dote, for the royal personages on the 
stage of history always act according to 
the regular and solemn etiquette of tra- 
ged . As life, however, is really made up 
of i.ttle every-day occurrences: wc may 
compare the familiar anecdotes of princes 
and princcsbes to be found in the period- 
icals of the day, to the lively and more 
natural representation of comedy. 

A few months previous to the birth of 
the Due de Bordeaux, a gentleman, plain- 
ly dressed and of most unostentatious 
appearance, with a young lady leaning on 
his arm, likewise attired with great sim- 
plicity, was seen to leave the Tuilleries by 
the gate opening on the Place dc la Re- 
volution, near the Rue de Rivoli. It 
was one of the first Sundays in the sum- 
mer season, and the gardens were crowd- 
ed with well-dressed people. The lady 
intimated to her husband that she wished 
to bend her steps to the Champs Elysi^es. 
Thither they accordingly went; and 
for some time mingled with the throng, 
highly amused at the scene before them. 
Mendicants and singers as usual passed 
up and down ; and the newest fashions 
of the day, in silk, in gauze, or lace, were 
practically illustrated by the dresses of 


elcganict^ seated on long lines of chairs 
beside the walks. At length the gen- 
tleman, perceiving some traces *of 
fatigue on the countenance of his lady, 
proposed to her to be seated ; and, with- 
out considering the contrast presented 
by their homely attire to the magnifi- 
cent Sunday toilets of the neighbouring 
ladies and gentlemen, the couple with 
much nonchalance took chairs close to 
some fashionables, who manifested no 
little disdain at their vicinity. When they 
had sufficiently rested themselves, and 
were showing sonic indications of de- 
parture, the hueasc de chaixes, a skeleton 
apparently sent by Providence on the 
earth, as an example of the minimum of 
flesh with which a human being can exist, 
stepped up to the gentleman, and with 
a grimace intended for a smile demanded 
eight sous oi' Monsieur ** 

C'est bon, MadnmeP And the gen- 
tleman rummaged every pocket, with the 
laudable detorfiiination or paying the debt 
incurred ; hut the search was vain ; not a 
sous vvas to be found. He rose suddenly, 
looked unutterable things at his lady, 
turned on his heel, and seemed as if in 
qucftt of an acquaintance ; unfortunately; 
none was in sight. m 

“Good heavens, madamcT* said he 
abruptly; “I really have forgotten to put 
any money in my pockets.” 

“ A likely story,” replied the lean gen- 
tlewoman; “short memories are some- 
times prodigiously convenient.” 
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"* Upon my word, when I return, 
I will not forget to send you your 
money.” 

Oh, without doubt, as punctually as 
others who incur debts of this sort every 
day; every hour 1 am bamboozled in 
this manner.” 

The enraged letter of chairs began to 
elevate her voice to so impertinent a 
key, that a brilliant auditory collected 
round the ^oz/ir-lcss pair; whilst the elo- 
quence of the creditress became every 
moment more energetic. 

" People are looking at us : we shall 
be recognised !” said the lady to her hus- 
band ; can we find no way of terminat- 
ing this unpleasant business ?” 

“I have thought of an expedient,” 
replied the gentleman ; then taking his 
wife’s umbrella/and handing it to his lean 
tormentress : “ Have the goodness,” he 
said, to keep this in pledge : the person 
who redeems it will show you a glove, 
the fellow to this, which 1 will likewise 
leave with you.” 

The woman snatched the umbrella 
and the glove, looking at them with the 
air of suspicion with which she had oc- 
casionally surveyed an equivocal ten- 
sous piece. The umbrella, which was 
worth fifty times the debt, was contempt* 
uoiisly suspended by its green fringes 
on a shrub close by ; and sh rugging up 
her shoulders, the creditress turned 
rudely to some other customers. The 
penniless couple made their exit through 
one of the green alleys towards the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine ; but as they 
were laughing lieartily at the adventure, 
they were surprised by the pattering of a 
few heavy drops of rain. 

** It rains,” said the gentleman, " and 
that confouiulcd umbrella is gone: wc 
must quicken our steps.” 

In a few moments the drops became a 
heavy shower: the foliage of the trees, 
covered with dust, soon began to dis- 
pense to the crowd beneath them a 
second-hand torrent, as good as new, but 
rather more muddy. Some ran to their 
homes, others endeavoured to procure 
coaches or cabriolets: our luckless 

« »upie soon found the shelter worse than 
e shower. 

This,” said the gentleman, is a good 
lesson. Come, Caroline, we must run 
^ like the rest and both hurried towards 
the Rue Duphot. 7he shower had by this 
'^^ime increased to"a perfect stormi and 


gusts of wind beat violently in their faces ; 
the gutters swelled into rivulets, the pave- 
ment was slippery, and the water fell 
like cascades from the eaves of the 
houses. The lady was quite out of 
breath ; when fortunately a large coach- 
house, the folding doors wide open, 
presented a temporary shelter. 

With spectacles on nose, and broom in 
hand, was an old porter, in a leathern 
apron, busily employed in sweeping the 
mud from before the door. At the sight 
of the lady, who shivered and drew her 
wet garments round her, he doffed his 
casguette with an air of gallantry, and 
holding it in bis hand, while he perform- 
ed sundry reverences, pointed to a glass- 
door in the inner part of the coach-house. 
“ If madame would be pleased ; if mon- 
sieur would do him the honour ; if they 
would condescend to enter his poor dwell- 
ing ; true, it was a little wretched place ; 
but madame might dry her clothes. The 
pclile dame would take cold if she stood 
in that damp coach-house. 

No choice was left ; the offer was both 
courteous and cordial, and the pair went 
into the nutshell abode: it was a com- 
plete magazine of industry, their host, to 
his vocation of porter adding that of cob- 
bler. On one side were awls, lasts, and 
old shoes ; in a corner stood a cuckoo 
clock, with its swinging pendulum ; in 
another hung a wicker-cage, tenanted by 
a chattering magpie. From the centre of 
the dingy cieling was suspended a dull 
lamp, which burnt all day, fur not a ray 
of borrowed light ever entered from the 
glass door. Our porter, who was gallant, 
offered his fair guest a seat in a huge 
leathern chair, that nearly filled the room; 
he then, for the entertainment of the 
gentleman, commenced a political discus 
sion on the state of afiiiirs in general. He 
knew every thing, and with much gravity 
acquainted his hearers with all that was 
going on at the 7'uilleries: it was liis 
opinion, too, that Napoleon would shortly 
be recalled from Saint Helena. The 
entleman seemed highly amused with 
is entertainer, and received each sally 
with hearty bursts of laughter. Mean- 
time the violence of the storm decreased, 
and as a quiet drizzling rain had set in 
for the rest of the day, the lady express- 
ed some ^mptoms of impatience and 
fatigue. Upon this the host immediately 
interrupted himself in the midst of one 
of his best descriptions. ^ 



WOMAN’S WORTH. 
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“ If I might venture/* said he, ^ to 
make so unworthy an ofier to madame, I 
have an umbrella, it is of ample dimen- 
sions, though rather of an antique cut.*' 
lie then drew from a hidden reces^ an 
umbrella, the like of which had never 
been seen in the streets of Paris since the 
said metropolis had been n Christian city. 
At sight of the {)ondcrous machine the gen- 
tleman laughed till tears stood in his eyes. 

“ As I frankly own,'* said he, “ that I 
have not a sous la my pocket, is it pos- 
sible that you think me honest enough to 
be trusted with such a treasure ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the porter, “ I think 
you have an honest face. I seldom walk 
the streets with this umbrella, ns 1 am 
very hardy, and care little for the risk of 
compromising my attire ; but it will cover 
the little lady from the wet. Such as it 
is, it is at your service, and I dare say I 
can find the lady a pair of old clogs.” 


The iadv accepted the clogs, and thus 
equipped the strangers quitted the hos- 
pitable old man. 

About an hour afterwards, a footman 
in the royal livery brought back the nre- 
cioiis umbrella, and the clogs, with a 
packet directed to the old porter, and 
containing a bank-note to the amount of 
a thousand francs from the Due de 
Berri. The footman then proceeded to the 
Champs Blysces, and, after some trouble, 
succeeded in finding the loiieme de chaises^ 
to whom he said, very coolly ; “ Do you 
know this glove, madamc? — here are 
eight sous, and the Due dc Berri requests 
you to return the princess's umbrella.’* 

The unfortunate Due de Berri, a few 
days before his violent death, was heard 
to relate this anecdote with great good 
humour. 


WOMAN’S WORTH. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 

All honour to Woman, on earth’s dreary way 
She diffuses of Heaven the bright beaming ray, 

The joy-giving bands of love, too, she weaves, 

From the Graces her chaste flowing veil she receives, 
Her fostering hands the fuel bestow, 

By which our best feelings eternally glow, 

FYotn truth’s, from reason’s, bonds still straying, 
Proud man pursues his dreary course, 

Thoughts wild and restless still betraying, 

A victim still to passion’s force. 

Oft anxious on the future gazing, 

]ts labour still his soul renews, 

Sonic baseless empty dream still raising, 

Wliieh midst the stars he e’en pursues. 

But soon is the wanderer gently lured back 
By Woman’s sweet smile, to reason’s lost track; 
Back to reality’s rc^ons again, 

Where Nature her simple abode doth retain, 

FVom which, in soft modesty purely arrayed. 

Her true daughter Woman hath never yet stray’d. 

In endless bitter strife engadng, 

In schemes of violence still rife, 

No rest, no peace, his cares 'assuaging, 

Proceeds the outcast Man thro’ life. 

What he has formed again undoing. 

No peace conflicting passions give, 

Like Hydra’s ghastly heads renewing, 

More quickly than they cease to live. 
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But Woman, ambitious of worthier praise. 

Culls the sweet flowers the present displays. 

And tends them incessant with watchfullest care. 

Freer thaa Man in her bounded career, 

Richer than he with his much vaunted store 
Of Science profound and poetical lore. 

AUfeelings else to self resigning, 

The icy heart of Man ne’er knows. 

Breast on tender breast reclining; 

The godliltc joys which Love bestows ; 

Knows not tlie mutual souls’ outpouring. 

No healing balm in tears confined. 

And stormy life’s incessant warring 
But hardens more his hardened mind. 

As kissed by the breeze the Aeolian lyre 
[n harmony thrills through each trembling wire, 

So the soul of fond Woman, tenderly moved 
By the picture of woes which others have proved, 

Throbs in her bosom to sympathy time. 

And dims her bright eye with soft heavenly dew. 

By brutal force his sway ol)taining, 

All laws of justice Man outbraves. 

Thus Russians, with the sword explaimn^^ 

Would prove whole nations born for slaves. 

Stern discord’s voice is ever raging. 

Mild charity aflrighted down, 

In bitter feud for aye engaging 
He liarks to violence alone. 

But the sceptre of Morals, with kindliest hand 
By woman is sway’d; at her gentle command 
The fierce raging storms of contention abate. 

And all that existed in mutual hate 
In amity’s bonds she soothingly joins. 

And discord’s harsh elements firmly combines. 

A. a 


TO THE MEMORY OF # ♦ * # 

His dream of life hath pass’d away. 

And Death, triumphant, bears its sway 
Upon that marble brow; 

That form, so lately fraught with grace. 
That fine and intellectual face. 

Is cold and lifeless now. 

How sad the change since first we met — 
In memory’s eye 1 see him yet 
As health and beauty smil’d: 

When she, with whom his soul was tied. 
With woman’s love and woman’s pride 
Flis happy hours beguil’d. 

They loved, and were beloved by all; 

Their hearts ne’er clos’d ’gainst pity’s call. 
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Nor sntim’d the mourner’s tone: 

Ah ! would that those could now impart 
That solace to the widow’s heart 

Which from her lips they’ve known. 
Hers is, alas! no common grief; 

No earthly aid can give relief, 

Or still her troubled soul : 

None, save that mighty Power above, 

•So full of mercy, peace, and love. 

Such sorrows can control. 

Her love-fraught days of bliss are o’er — 
Her soul’s best joy is now no more. 

And all around is gloom: 

The frame of his exalted mind, 

So noble, generous, and kind, 

Now slumbers in the tomb. 

But, ah ! she will not tarry long — 
Amidst life’s sad and sorrowing throng 
She will not long remain : 

Soon will her wearied spirit fly 
To join his sainted soul on high, 

Nnd never psirt iigain 


IRfliieto of iLtteratuit, j?uie aitsJ, etc. 

THE ANNUALS. 


Ti KkefSxVkb for 1852. Edited by 

L'Vederic Mamel Beynolds. Longman 

and Co. Price One (luirica. 

Had Annuals been in vogue in the 
days when Shakspearc flourished; had 
he, after feasting his eyes on the crimson 
silk binding of the bijou of a work which 
now lies before us, price one guinea (we 
feel ourselves in a most circumstantial 
humour); had the bard, wc say, after 
this indulgence, perused the list of “ lords 
and ladies bright,” countesses, honour- 
ables, M. P.’s, and other notables, whose 
names are tastefully displayed in small 
caps, at the bottoDn of page iv., somewhat 
like the enumeration of all imaginable 
virtues on the monumental marble of the 
departed ; we opine that in such case so 
great a proficient in the knowledge of 
human nature would scarcely have ven- 
tured on the question, ^ what’s in a 
name?” Slender as may be our own 
provision of science, we right well know 
the power of a name to propitiate edito- 
rial favour ; and so docs our learned 
frlre (if we may presume to call him so), 


who has this season culled a choice bou- 
quet of lordships and ladyships, to scatter 
their sweets through the gilt-edged pages 
of the “ Keepsake.” Here and there, to 
be sure, we observe the intrusion of an 
untitled scribbler— generally one belong- 
ing to the trade (the word will out) of 
authorship — admitted, we suppose, on 
sufferance, as an old stager is occasion- 
ally allowed to figure on the same boards 
with a select coterie of amateur Romeos, 
Jufiiers, Calistas, &c. The names of these 
obscure consumers of the midnight lamp 
serve as a foil, at least in the table of con- 
tents, to those of the eomme U fa\d contri- 
butors. The former are the plebeian 
daisies that border an aristocratic parterre 
of pinks and tulips. 

Let it not be imagined, from our ob- 
servations on titled authors — on names 
with handles affixed to them — that we 
have any invidious purpose in view. We 
entertain a vast respect for literary lords 
and ladies, and right glad are we that the 
days are gone when barons bold found 
more difficulty in writing their own names, 
than in stonning castles and levying coiK 
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tributions on insolent roturkrs; exploits 
which, in the present {iraginatical days, 
are termed burglaries and highway rob- 
beries. A little learning, with all its 
dangers, keeps the magnates of the land 
from dabbling in mischief. For our own 
parts, we should be delighted to see even 
the bench of bishops attacked with a vio- 
lent fit of the cncoethcs scribendi, and con- 
tributing whole pages of their unctuous 
eloquence to all the weeklies, monthlies, 
quarterlies, and annuals of the press, in- 
stead of exposing their right reverend 
graces to the risk of being burnt in effigy 
by the rabble of Nouingliam or Derby. 
We merely ventured, though with ex- 
treme diffidence, a remark on the immor- 
tal poet’s mistake in denying the omni- 
potence of a name. AVe look again to 
the table of contents of the crimson vo- 
lume now l}ing on our table, and we are 
completely dazzled by the constellation 
of noble and bunoiirable names which 
Hashes its brilliancy on our eyes. To 
criticise articles to which such signatures 
are affixed would be sacrilege. To hint 
that a Lord James would do well to 
cultivate an acquaintance with graniuiar, 
or that a Sir John’s pathos makes us 
laugh, (for the ladies, they are all 
of course delectable,) would be abso- 
lutely worse than robbing an altar. In 
no respect, therefore, has the gentle- 
man set in editorial authority over the 
“ Keepsake” displayed more tact than in 
excluding from his hot-pressed vellum, as 
far as the measure was practicable, the 
profane rabble” of authors — excuse 
the phrase, ladies-— we quote Horace, 
who, like the aforesaid gentleman, held 
in utter abomination tUc profanum tw/guf. 
We might, perhaps, with the aid of a good 
telescope, observe a spot or two on the 
sun’s aisk ; but we dare not level the 
critical lorgnette at the pages of a work 
open only to the inspirations of genius 
presentable at court. 

Reader, induct your fingers into a pair 
of milk-white kid gloves, and then, with 
all befitting caution, you may venture to 
turn over the leaves of the “ Keepsake 
for 1832.” Has not every page an odour 
of otto of roses? We will hazard the 
assertion, that the precious manuscript of 
each article has been written “ with a 
neat little crow quill” on embossed satin 
paper, and by the soft, silvery light of a 
Grecian lamp in some exquisite boudoir, 
whose rose coloured silken fcst<ions throw 


a delicate tinge upon the noble counte- 
nance of the author or fair authoress. 
Such compositions are purged of the 
rougli, caustic humour which marks the 
proauctions of the untitled fry who will 
scribble you sheets of boisterous wit by 
the hour; nor will your equanimity be at 
all disturbed by the pathetic eifusions 
with which plebeians occasionally mar- 
tyrise your nerves. Your vulgar writers 
have the pretension to amuse or instruct 
— they ami at effect — their wit has a 
rude, indecent health about it: your 
patrician genius is sickly, languid, and 
genteel. 

Wo repeat, that our high reverence for 
the exclusive circle of Almacks shields 
the aristocratical literature of the “ Keep- 
sake ” from the exercise of our vocation 
in detail: we can only observe, generally, 
that the upper house has contributed 
many pieces, especially in the poetical 
department, wliich may be strongly re- 
commended as narcotics. We have 
some smart lively pieces from the re- 
gulars of the literary corps, if we may 
venture on that distinction. The table 
of contents, ierqne, quaierque heaius^ is in 
four several places adorned with the 
magic initials, L. E. L. The Dream,” 
l)y the author of Frankenstein, is a iiighly 
interesting talc. We like “ The Cliam- 
pion,” by Mrs. Gore, far better than 
“ Lady Evelyn Savile’s three trials,” from 
the pen of the same authoress. Theodore 
Hook, for a wonder, has contrived to be 
extremely amusing, without aiming a 
single shaft at the mob of liouseholders 
who vegetate in the neighbourhood of 
Russell and Bedford Squares. Had the 
author been sufficiently acquainted with 
the localities of Bavaria, where llie scene 
of his story is laid, we might probably 
have been favoured with the usual thread- 
bare allusions to the unaccountable vul- 
garity which prefers a comfoi'table domi- 
cile in the cast to an attic in the west. 
“ Baby, an Aiitographieiil Memoir,” by 
W. Jerdan, is written with much inge- 
nuity. 

We quote the following extracts, which, 
in addition to their other merits, possess 
that of brevity ; — 

LOMDOK IN SErriMBER (nOT JN 18SI). 

Lord John Russell* 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

A single horseman paces Rotten Row ; 

Jn Brookes’s sits one quidnunc^ to peruse 
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The broad, dull she€?t which tells the lack of 
news ; 

At White’s a lonely Bnimmell lifts his glass 
To see two empty hackney coaches pass ; 

Ihe timid housemaid, issuing forth, can dare 
lo take her lover’s arm in Grosvenor S<£uare ; 
From shop deserted hastes the ’prentice 
dandy, 

And seeks — oh bliss! — the Molly-a /em- 
Jiorafandi, 

Meantime the batter’d pavement is at rest. 
And waiters wait in vain to spy a guest ; 
Thomas himself. Cook, Warren, Fenton, 
Long, 

Have all left town to join the Margate 
throng. 

Tile worthy tailor on the Sussex shore 
Displays and drives bis blue barouche and 
four; 

The peer, who made him rich, with dog and 
gun, 

Toils o’er a Scottish moor, and braves a 
scorching sun. 

THK SELF-DEVOTED. 

By Miss A^nes Stncklnnd^ 

She hath forstdeen courtly halls and bowers 
For his dear sake — ay, cheerfully resign’d 
Country and friends for him, and hath eii- 
twine<l 

Her file with his in dark and stormy hours. 
As the fond ivy clings to ruin’d lo\Ncrs 
Wiih generous love, and never hath inclined 
Hound gilded domes and palaces to wind. 

Or flung her wintry wreath midst summer 
wers. 

Ilei cheek is pale — it hath grown pale for 
iiim, 

Her all of earthly joy, her heaven below. 

He fades before her — fades in want and 
woe — 

Slie sees Ins lamp of life wax faint and dim, 
Essays to act the Roman matron’s part, 

And veils witli patient smiles a breaking 
heart. 

ADVXaTlSEMENT EXTRAORDINART. 

By Joseph JekylU 

IVIr. J. having frequently witnessed with 
regret country gentlemen in tlieir country 
houses reduced to the dulness of a domestic 
circle, and tliereby led to attempt suicide in 
the month of November, or, what is more 
melancholy, to invite the ancient and neigh- 
Irouring families of the Togs, the Rags, and 
the Bobtails ; having also observed the fa- 
cility witli which job horses and the books of 
a circulating library are supplied from Lon- 
don to any distance, has opened an office in 
Spring Garden for the purpose of furnishing 
country gentlemen in their country houses 
with company and guests on the must mode- 
rate tenns. 


An annual subscriber of thirty guineas 
will be entitled to receive four guests, change- 
able weekly, at the will of the country gen- 
tleman. 

An annual subscriber of fifteen guineas 
will be entitled to receive two guests, change- 
able once a fortnight, 

It will appear from the catalogue, that 
Mr. J. has a choice and elegant assortment 
of six hundred and seventeen guests, ready 
to -set off at a moment’s warning to any 
country gentlemen at any country liousc; 
among whom will be found tliree Scotch 
peers, seven ditto Irish, fifteen decayed baro- 
nets, eight yellow admirals, forty-seven ma- 
jor-generals on half-pay (who narrate the 
whole of the Peninsular war), twenty-seven 
fuzzing dowagers, one hundred and eighty- 
seven old maids on small annuities, and 
several unbeneficed clergymen who play a 
little on the fiddle. 

Deaf and dumb people, sportsmen, and 
gcnilcineii who describe tours to Paris and 
Font hill at half price. 

AH the above play at cards, and usually 
witli success, if partners. No objection to 
cards on Sunday evenings or rainy momifigs. 

The country gentleman to allow tlic guests 
four feeds a day, as in tlie case of jobs, and 
to produce claret if a Scotch or Irisli peer be 
present. 

Should any guest be disapproved of, the 
country gentleman is desired to write the 
word bore” against his name in the cata- 
logue, or chalk it on his back as he leaves 
the country house, and his place shall be 
immediately filled up by the return of the 
stage-coach* 

Hocicly Offset Spring Gardens, 

October 26. 1822. 

The pictorial department of the “Keep- 
sake” opens with a spirited and beauti- 
ful work of art from the graver of 
Charles Heath. Wc may have seen a 
more perfect face, and a more laboured 
plate; but in freedom of touch, and 
vividness of expression, it is surpassed 
by none. The subject is a charming 
one, — tlie portrait of Mrs. Stanhope, by 
Roebard; graceful, vivacious, and, far 
above all other charms natural : the slight 
irregularity of the mouth is compensated 
by greater attractions than generally 
accompany perfect beauty. The only 
conspicuous fault is, that the arm 19 
carelessly finished; and, owing to the 
bard drapery of the cloak, seems a little, 
contracted. The presentation plate is 
a new and elegant design by Corbould ; 
an urn from the antique surmounts a 
slab of marble, on which the name of the 
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possessor h to be wntten : it is delicately 
engraved by Mittaii. We cannot bestow 
the same praise on the vignette, like- 
wise an urn from the antique, designed 
by Corbould ; to the urn itself we have 
no objection, but wc greatly dislike the 
stiff' composition of a woman or muse 
engraved thereon, or rather therein; 
the rounding of the vase ought to be 
seen, notwithstanding the pictorial re- 
presentation ; but we seem to look at a 
scene contrived in the interior, through 
an opening in the side of the vase. The 
bands of the figure are well drawn ; we 
can sec nothing else in the design de- 
serving commendation. The engraving, 
by Heath and Mittan is good. Four artists 
have been employed in this plate, but 
their labours do not appear to harmonise. 

The female figure entitled ‘T^onstance,” 
by Miss Sharpe, possesses elegance and 
case, with a natural expression of reflec- 
tion ; the face and figure arc well en- 
graved by Charles Heath, but the trees 
and 'background arc left in a culpable 
state of negligence, which gives a failed 
look to the whole ; this is the more to 
be ri'greited, as we perceive that these 
accompaniments have been prettily de- 
signed. There is a want of clearness 
in this plate. As for the pair of scara- 
inouches figuring in the print called “ The 
Champion,** they are really and truly 
beneath criticism. “Dressing for the Ball’* 
by Deveria, presents us with a portrait 
of that celebrated artist’s sister: it is 
splendidly engraved by Bacon ; the at- 
tendant figures have no merit except as 
contrasts, but the plate is in harmonious 
tone. “ Good Angels,” a powerful en- 
graving by Heath from Howard : is 
remarkable for great richness of light 
and shade; notwithstanding some awk- 
wardness of attitude in the principal 
human figures, it is a picture that arrests 
and long retains the aiteiition. “ The 
Repentance of Nineveh” displays Mar- 
tin’s peculiar maimerisms ; a strong effect 
of light and shadow seems its principal 
attraction, at least to the naked eye, but 
examine it with a strong magnifying glass, 
and in an instant a vvonderful scene is 
deve loped ; groups of minute spots start 
into the active energy of figures effective 
as those of the natural size ; great 
praise of course is due to the engraver, 
Henry Le Keux. “Isola Bella” is a 
beautiful scene from Stanfield^ by I. T. 
Wilhnore; the distance and point of 
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sight are finely graduated, and the whole 
is in harmonious tone. “ Byron’s Dream” 
is pictured amidst a fanciful and rather 
perspcctiveless group ofPalmyrian pillars. 
The standing figure has some spectral 
dignity, but the sleeping poet is of a 
most unsentimental embonpoint. The 
mawkish title of “Do you remember 
it?” is enough to prejudice any one who 
detests affectation against the succeeding 
plate, but it deserves great commend- 
ation as a work of art : the suffusion of 
the countenance ii true to nature, with- 
out approaching to caricature ; the hair 
the eyes, and features bear the appear- 
ance of excessive weeping, and the 
utmost dejection of grief. The hand 
that holds the picture is ill drawn, and the 
back ground scarcely begun ; we must say 
nothing about finish except in the figure 
and face, which are worked with great 
skill and delicacy by Mr. Charles Heath. 
A Bonnington ! was our first exclama- 
tion on arriving at the next plate; but it 
proves to be a most successful imitation 
of the style of that great artist, by J. W. 
Wright, splendidly engraved by J.C. Ed- 
wards, The figure, face, and attitude of 
the old woman are wonderfully expres- 
sive : wc almost pause to hear her sjicak. 
The arms and dra[)erv of the younger 
lady are not well drawn ; the folds of the 
latter arc lumpy on the left, and look as 
if stuffed with pillows. Wc are not par- 
tisans of what foreign artists call “a John- 
Bull love of violent black and while in 
printing engravings;” but we think a 
deeper tint in the back-ground would 
have added striking brilliancy to the 
group, and thrown it forward into magical 
relief: altogether, the plate is a gem of 
the highest order. Although the figures 
in the foreground arc rather spotty, 
“ Marly ” is a fine picture, by Turner, 
engraved by Miller. As an historical 
scene, it possesses interest: the avenue 
of trees, and the winding banks of the 
Seine, are bcautifLil. A magnificent ar- 
chitectural perspective view of the “ In- 
terior of the Zwingcr Palace, Dresden,” 
is by Prout, finely touched by Wallis. 
Another scene, of historical interest, is 
“ St, Germain cn Laye,” from Turner, 
on which we cannot bestow unqualified 
raise. The figures are the best part ; 
ut we sympathise with the unfortunate 
man who appears half engulfed in earth, 
without any apparent reason for such a 
punishment. The tree on the bridge 
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would have been better sketched by many 
a girl who had taken a quarter’s lesson 
in pencil drawing; and the monotony of 
tint pervading the palace and the terrace 
renders it difficult for the eye to distin- 
guish between them. The hori^ontid line, 
so disagreeable in the background, is 
certainly a feature of this view of the 
scene ; it must, therefore, be tolerated : 
the bridge is black and sudden. The 
next plate is the best design wc ever 
remember from the pencil of Miss L. 
Sharpe; the perspective is well preserved, 
the iigures harmonious ; the c)e takes in 
the whole scene, without meeting any dis- 
traction from snotty bits or clashing lights; 
and several inclividuals among the groups 
possess grace and beauty. In the cos- 
tume, however, of the whole design, Miss 
L. Sharpe has shown a most London-like 
unconsciousness of country life. The 
bride and bridegroom have a marvellous 
resemblance to the ladies and gentlemen 
of the fashion plates : that circumstance 
may be accidental, but the groups of 
spectators arc evidently composed of 
ladies of the same class; and the men 
have the air of smart flippant London 
shopmen. These mock gentry are never 
seen lounging in rustic churchyards; nor 
do country ladies in full-dress, on any 
occasion, kneel around a cliurch-door. 
T';e same hand diat has produced much 
]]..rmoiiy and beauty in this design can, 
if properly directed, portray objects in 
perfect accordance with truth and nature. 
The plate is delicately engraved and well 
finished by C. Rolls : it is rather faintly 
printed. An admirable Smirke closes the 
Keepsake plates, called “ Scandal.” As 
to the recipient personage, we have an 
old woman, an intimate and early ac- 
quaintance, who has but one kind of face 
and one attitude for every piece of won- 
der : the figure is, indeed, only rivalled 
by life itself. The lady who relates the 
scan, mag, is likewise very expressive; 
but her face and head are out of pro- 
portion. Although the engraver has sadly 
neglected him, we arc greatly captivated 
with the young gentleman in the corner, 
who is occupied with the amusement of 
.tantalising tiis canine favourite. We 
never recollect to have seen a Smirke 
very highly engraved ; but Mr. Mitchell 
has well preserved the expression of the 
group. 


Heath’s Pictdjiesqiie Annuai for 1832- 
Longraan and Co. One Guinea. 

Wjtu the recollection of Stanfield*® 
paintings, exhibited at Somerset House 
and Suffolk Street, fresh on our memory, 
we were not prepared to trace the coarse- 
ness of the scene painter so frequently as 
wedo in this volume. This is an ungracious 
observation wherewith to commence the 
examination of a series of <lcsigtis, among 
which we find several entitled to great 
praise; but the frontispiece forces this 
observation from us. It is indeed a con- 
coction of all the faults scattered through 
the book, and ofiends by hardness, ill 
drawn trec'J, and defective perspective. 

The vignette, a scene from Isola Bella, 
is in better taste : it is pleasingly touched 
by the graver of Goodnl. “ The Swiss 
Cottage,” engraved by Allen, has merit ; 
yet there is hardness in the point of sight. 

“ Domo d’Ossola” has a wild, fine sky, 
and the tops of the distant mountains are 
good; the trees arc any thing but Natu- 
ral: coarseness in the point of sight 
^ain ofiends tlie eye. Wallis is not happy 
in the scene of “ Lago Maggiorc ; ” the 
water is molten lead, the perspective bad; 
the shrubby foreground is better than in 
the former plates; the touches on the 
tops of the opposite distant nioimtuins 
plcuse, but the merit reminds ns of the 
technical tricks of scene-painting, Wc 
are tired of fault finding, and are glad to 
hail " Angcra” as a fine bold scene, en- 
graved in a spirited manner by 11. Bran- 
dard. We should like to turn out an 
ugly, coarse group of trees. The trees in 
the next plate arc much better, the figures 
pleasing ; the distant water and hills are 
muddy. The “ Exterior of Milan Cathe- 
dral” is an attractive print ; and though 
the tint is a little too sudden between the 
cathedral and the house on the left side, 
it may be considered welt engraved by 
Carter. We cannot admire either of the 
Veronas: bad trees, and hard water; the 
sky is good in both. “ St. Gio e Paolo,” 
a Venetian scene, is really beautiful ; sk}', 
water, buildings, and perspective are fault- 
less ; the engraver, Willmore, deserves 
great credit. “ The Dogana” is wild, 
bold, and beautiful; Goodal has done 
justice to it. The third Venetian scene 
has no striking beauties, but the general 
effect is pleasing. “ Murano” is very 
beautiful, the figures arc animated and 
picturesque, and well designed. We can 
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congratulate Wallis on the success of bis 
plate. Mazorba’* is hard and unattrac- 
tive, the perspective sudden and bad. In 
** Trent” and “ Roveredo” we discern 
the same faults. “ Tronsberg” is more 
pleasing; the figures and foreground de- 
serve praise. Both the “ Insprucks” are 
coarse and hard, and perspectiveless. The 
water in “ Landeck” resembles hay. 

Feldkirck” is much better; the lights 
are a little too strong for harmonious 
tone. “ Constance” is engraved by Jor- 
dan : it gives a theatrical edect of moon- 
light, but it will be much admired : the 
moon is too large. There are many re- 
deeming qualities in the plate of Scha^ 
hausen,” hut the white and black tints 
are too violently contrasted. The same 
fault is apparent i n “ Straslnirg.” Through- 
out the whole of the designs, the figures 
are very superior in merit. 

Wc cannot forbear to remark, that, 
whilst perfection has been almost attained 
by our marine and architectural painters 
and • engravers, and whilst a wonderful 
effect has been produced in the sky and 
aerial tints, since students have been ad- 
mitted to tlic inspection of the Claudes 
at the British Institution, yet trees are 
often neglected in an extraordinary man- 
ner ; and when introduced, arc so badly 
drawn, as to look like spots of deformity. 
This fault, which is discernible in the 
works of ProLit, Stanfield, and even Hard- 
ing, ought to be corrected by a course 
of study, sedulously directed to one 
particular object. We can no more award 
exclusive praise to a landscape-painter, 
renowned for buildings, air, and water, 
but who draws trees worse than man^ 
school girls, than we can to a portrait 
painter famous for his eyes, but unable to 
paint a mouth. 

We have commenced our review of 
this attractive volume by passing judg- 
ment on its pictorial embellishments. 
In adopting this course we confess we 
have been guided chiefiy by the consider- 
ation that a large class of purchasers of 
annuals look rather to the illustrations of 
the engraver than to those of the author. 
In this instance, however, the sketches of 
the latter arc exceedingly graphic, and 
possess a degree of interest which leads 
the reader insensibly from page to page, 
till, at its conclusion, the volume is closed 
with regret. 


The following extract affords a hint aa 
useful as the mode of conveying it is 
amusing : — 

Lausanne is exclusively a place of plea- 
sure, as Geneva is of business. At the 
former \re were in danger of wanting money, 
with English gold in our pocket, because no 
one knew the value of the sovereign. At 
the post-office, which is also the mcssagcric, 
they absolutely refused to receive, on any 
terms, the dangerous coin. The same re- 
publican feeling prevailed at bankers where 
wc applied ; but at length wc had the good 
fortune to obtain our desire at tlie trifiing 
cost of six or seven per cent. The best 
money to travel with is Messrs. J Jerries* 
circular notes; but at all events English 
gold should be exchanged for Napoleons at 
Paris. A Napoleon is wortli twenty francs 
every where ; and a sovereign worth twenty, 
five at Paris, and any tiling it will fetch 
elsewhere. A traveller should not have more 
silver in his pocket than necessary ; for the 
moment he passes tlie frontier, be will be 
sure to lose by it. Francs, it is true, arc a 
sort of universal coin; but the stranger, 
who has not time to calculate at every step, 
or who persuades himself that it is not worth 
bis while, is apt to confound them with the 
denominations of the countiy through which 
he passes. In Lombardy, for instance, few 
of the shopkeepers will liesitatc to accept of 
a franc, whicli is worth about ten-pence, in- 
stead of an Austrian lir^ which is worth 
about eight-pence halfpenny. The best way 
is to devote a few minutes, on entering each 
country, to the task of making oneself ac- 
quainted with the common currency. To 
get rid of this subject, w'c would advise tlie 
traveller, in paying for trifling services, to 
give, widiout asking, about as much as Uiey 
would cost in England. If he demands 
what is to pay, he will either be grossly over- 
diarged, or what is still worse, tlie matter 
will be left insidiously to Monsieur’s gene- 
rosity. We remember, on our first visit to 
tlie Continent, witnessing the following scene 
in a barber’s shop in the ancient city of 
Caen s — 

English Stranger [entering abruptly'), 1 say, 
what do you charge for shaving? 

Barber [bowing projbundly^ and laying hu 
hand upon his heart)* I have the honour of 
asi^rifig you, sir, that 1 will not cut your 
thfdbSi*’ 

Stranger sits down su^ncioudy and svBdlyi 
and the ojieraiion is performed. 

Stranger. Now, I say, what is to pay? 

JBarber [with respectful confdence). I wilj 
not presume, sir, to make any charge for so 


* A figure of speech among the vulgar, w'hich means simply, << I will not overcharge you.' 
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unitnportiuit a service. I leave the matter 
entirely to your generosity ; and, judging by 
your appearance, I feel tliat 1 shall not have 
reason to regret doing so. 

Stranger (reddcniug and looking foolish 
allernaleli/t white he strives all he can to be 
angrfj, Psliaw ! ^{gives about halfa^crown.) 

' Barber. 1 return you, sir, my most grate- 
ful acknowledgments. 1 have the honour of 
wishing you a very good morning. Pray, 
sir, (as stranger is going out,) allow me to 
ask, — but I beg that you will remember 
I make no charge — any thing for the boy? 

Stranger {in a shout of thunder). No 1 G— 
d — you ! {Erit in a rage. ) 

When consulted by a friend on the subject 
of the studies which might be necessary by 
w’ay of preparation for travelling on the Con- 
tinent, arc both French and Italiiui indis- 
pensable? Would some knowledge of tlie 
civil law be useful?” &c. Ac. we answered, 
“ All *s one for that : learn to keep your 
temper." The only way to do this is to 
make up your mind, before leaving England, 
to be cheated to a certain extent. Our own 
first journey, we well remember, was per- 
formed in a perfect fever of indignation; 
and all for what? Wc arc adiamcd to think 
of the pitiful sum with wliich wc bought so 
much misery. 

“ The Adventures of the Forlorn Hope 
of the Simplon ” in search of a new route 
over the Alps, are told with considerable 
effect. 

At one place, in the midst of the moun- 
tams, they found that the nidc bridge over 
whiclt they expected to pass, liad been swept 
away by an ovalaiichc. The chasm was sixty- 
fcct broad, witli perpendicular sides, and a 
torrent roaring at the bottom ; but General 
Bethmond only remarked to the men tliat 
they were ordered to cross, and that cross 
they roust* A volunteer speedily presented 
himself, who, clambering to the Irattom of 
the precipice, eyed deliberately the gloomy 
gulf before him. In vain 

The angry spirit of the waters shrieked,” 

for the veteran, — a mountaineer perhaps 
himself, — saw that the foundations of the 
bridge — which were nothing more than the 
holes in tlic bed of the torreht (o receive tlie 
extremities of tlie poles, which had supported 
a transverse pole above — were still left, and 
not many feet under the surface. He called 
to his companions to fasten the end of the 
cord to the precipice above, and fling down 
the rest of the coil to him : with this burden 
on his shoulders, he then stepped boldly, but 
cautiously, into the water, fixing his logs in 
’the foundation-holes of the bridge. Ashe 


sunk deeper and deeper in his progress 
through Uie roaring stream, bemling up 
against the current, and seeming to grapple 
with it as with a human enemy, it may be 
imagined thiit the spectacle was viewed with 
intense interest by his comrades above. 
Sometimes the holes were far apart, and, in 
striding from one to tlie otlier, it seemed a 
miracle that he was not swept away ; some- 
times they were too shallow to aflbrd suf- 
ficient purchase ; and, as he stood swaying 
and tottering for tlie moment, a smothered 
cry burst from the hearts of the spectators — 
converted into a shout of triumph ami ap- 
plause as he suddenly sprung fonvard another 
step, plunged his leg into a deeper crcvicc, 
and remained steady. Sometimes the holes 
were too deep — a still more imminent dan- 
ger; and once or twice there was nothing 
visible of the adventurer, above the surface, 
but bis arms and head, his wild eyes glaring 
like those of a water-demon amidst his 
prey, and his teeth seen fiercely clenched 
tlirough the dripping and disordered mus- 
tachio. The wind in the mean time inei’cased 
every moment, and as it swept moaning 
tlirough the chasm, whenever it struck the 
river, the black water rose with a burit and 
a shriek. The spirit of human daring at last 
conquered, and the soldier stood panting on 
the opposite precipice. >Vhat \v.as gained 
by the exploit ? The rope stretched across 
the chasm, and fastened firmly at cither sidc^ 
was as good as Waterloo Bridge to the gallant 
Frenchmen ! General Bethinond himself 
was the first to follow the volunteer; and 
after him a thousand men — knapsacked, 
armed, and accoutred, swung themselves, 
one by one, across the abyss, a slender cord 
their only support, and an alpine torrent their 
only footing. The dogs of the division, 
amounting to five, with a heroism less for- 
tunate, but not less admirable, next tried the 
passage. They had waited till the last man 
had crossed — for a soldier's dog belongs to 
the regiment— and then, with a quick moan- 
ing cry, sprung simultaneously into tlio 
gulf : two only reached the op^iosite clilfs, 
the other three were swept away by the 
torrent. These gallant beasts were seen for 
<ieveral minutes struggling among the surf; 
they receded imperceptibly ; and then sunk 
at oiicG in an eddy that whirled them out of 
sight. Two died in silence ; but a wild and 
stifled yell told the despair of the third. The 
adventurers, at the foot of an almost perpen- 
dicular mountain, which it was necessary to 
cross before night-fall, had little time to 
grieve for their faithful friends. With the 
assistance of their bayonets, which they in- 
serted, while climbing, in the interstices of 
the rock, to serve as a support, they recom- 
menced their perilous ascent ; but even after 
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a considerable time had elapsed^ they often 
turned their heads as some sound from the 
dark river below reached them, and looked 
down with a vaj^uc hope into the gulf. 

The terror of the Austrian posts may be 
conceived, when tlicy saw a thousand men 
rushing down upon them from the Alps, by 
passes which Nature herself had fortified 
with seemingly inaccessible ramparts! The 
expedition was completely successful, both 
as regarded its immediate and ulterior pur- 
pose : and, indeed, with all the disadvantages 
attending the opening of a new and hazard- 
ous route, the column readied the point of 
rendezvous, several days before that of Ge- 
neral Monccy, which had debouched by the 
pass of St. Bernard. 'J’hc famous battle 
of Marengo took place imniediatcly after; 
and tlie construction of the military road of 
the Simplon was decreed. 

It was eventually found that the route 
of the Simplon shortened the distance from 
Paris tt) Aiilan by nearly fifty leagues. 

^• Love in an Avalanche” is a whimsi- 
csil sketch, though wc arc more than half 
Inclined to agree with the author, that 
“ it contains a gross libel on the beauti- 
ful sex.” We much regret that we can- 
not find space for the interesting and 
romantic episode, headed, “ The Storm- 
lights of Anzasca The chapters de- 
scrijitivc of Milan and Venice will be per- 
used with much gratification, both by 
those who have and those who have not 
visited those far-famed cities : the locali- 
ties of the latter, — “ the Venice of poetry, 
and passion, and romance,” arc \vcll de- 
scribed. The concluding portion of the 
volume is devoted to a narrative of the 
author’s journey through the Tyrol, — 
that laud hallowed by the struggle for 
freedom, — whence our traveller pro- 
ceeded along the banks of the Rhine to 
Strasbourg. 

“ Heath’s Picturesque Annual” is more 
splendidly bound than any annual we 
have yet seen. 


The New Yeah’s Gift, and Juvenile 
Souvenir, Edited by MA, Alaric 
Watts. Longman and Co. 

The Juvenile Annual, edited by Mrs* 
Alaric Watts, stands alone amongst other 
works of a similar name, inasmuch as it 
is carefully adapted to the use of young 
children, ?rom the age of six to eleven. 
It is composed of short tales, in which 
we trace a cast of reality and utility that 


occasionally reminds us of the Evenings 
at Home.” 

We can justly commend many prose 
articles, especially the pieces from the 
pen of the editress. “ Tlie Journey,” 
and the “ Sights of Paris,” are admira- 
bly adapted to the capacities of children, 
without an offensive appearance of 
stooping to their intellects: we find 
much that is new and entertaining in 
the observations. “ Boyhood in the 
Country” is charmingly written; and 
“ The Little Fowler” is a delightful tale. 

“ The Epistle from a little Girl who did 
not mind her Stops” is the best and 
simplest lesson wc ever saw given to a 
child on the difficult and indefinite art of 
punctuation. “ The Children of Alsace” 
is a narrative of interest, that Will be read 
with pleasure by young and old. Yet, 
one word on an important subject. Pa- 
rents, like British sovereigns, ought never 
to be in the wrong, and a tale founded on 
the principle of children acting in oppo- 
sition to their parents, however blame- 
able those parents maybe, has an injurious 
tendency. ” Bathinendi” is good, but 
not exactly adapted to young children. 

“ The Castle of Capaccio ” does not pos- 
sess the slightest attraction ; it is a grown 
person’s story, made easy for young 
people, and composed of dull narrative 
and dry generality. Children care not a 
straw for great literary names, “ The 
Day of Pleasure,” and “ The Siege of 
Antwerp,” arc written with much sim- 
plicity and nature, and come very close 
to the heart. Wc cannot commend the 
poetical contributions to this volume, 
most of which arc strongly imbued with an 
affectation of sentimentality. Amongst 
the favourable exceptions must be ranked 
the following articles : — *• The Wind in a 
Rage,” which has higher merit than any 
poem wc have seen this year from the 
gifted Hovvit family ; The Old Horse,” 
“ The Bear and the Bakers,” “ Natural 
Piety,” and a hymn or two. No editor 
of Juvenile Annuals seems aware that 
moralising verses on the state of child- 
hood, how interesting soever to readers 
of a more advanced age, are neither un- 
derstood nor appreciated by children. 

Like Mrs. Watts, we think the plates 
far too good and costly for the hands 
into which they are to pass, and the ex- 
pense far overbalances the slight degree 
of pleasure which they afford to the 
young possessors. Many of the tales in 
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Juvenile Annunis are sacrificed to the illus- 
tration of plates, and for the purposes of 
education we should find a great improve- 
ment in such works, if the literature sug- 
gested the designs, instead of tlic designs 
the literature. Light pleasing plates, of 
little expense, eiich vis ornument the 
publications of Harvey and Darton, would 
then be siibstiiutcd for highly finished 
but often inappropriate engravings, and a 
large body of choice literature might then 
be afforded. A child is no judge of a 
fine engraving ; it looks whether the story 
1>G well told by the picture, caring for little 
else; nay, often wondering why, in the pre- 
sent orclcr of things, dull stories and 
verses should be accompanied, by such 
pretty pictures. 

Several of the plates deserve notice 
for their pictorial merit, and are well en- 
graved ; among these, wc ptirticularise the 
frontispiece, and a very pleasing vignette. 
‘'The Grandfather’s Nap” is very pretty 
and natural. “The Roman Family,” 
remarkable for clearness lA' tone, is an 
expressive and fine design, and is well 
engraved by Englchcart. “ Antwerp” 
though lightly touched, is a gem: the 
gradation of perspective, ami the aerial 
and hazy effect of the distance, arc ex- 
cellent. It is designed by Cox, and en- 
graved by H. Wallis, an artist who gene- 
ral Iv obtains our warmest commendations, 
VV e find great improvement in the bind- 
ing '‘the “ New Year’s Gift j ” it has dis- 
carded its delicately tinted covers, and 
adopted in their place a material better 
suited to encounter the busy little fingers 
that will assiduously turn its attractive 
pages. 

AN EVISTLE FROM A JJTTLK Ollll. WHO HID 

NOT “ MIMJ HER STOPS,** lUJT WHO SOME- 
TIMES WROTE CAPITAL LETTERS. 

I cannot tell you my dear jane how very 
delighted I was to receive your letters and 
to find that you w-ere returned home on the 
the tenth of next month We are going to 
have a dance on the water there is to be a 
nice band and fireworks if it rains we are to 
have supper in the tent morning IMainma 
will see you &afely liome so I hope my aunt 
will let you come and see us the day after 
our dance All the little Boys and girls of the 
Villagi} school are to play in the grounds 
when you come I will show you all the 
shells which we got when we were at the si'a 
side ill Bedfordshire There are many pretty 
ffowers, and trees but we liked finding shells 
and sea-weed of which tliere was plenty*iipon 
the bills There were many wild flowers but 


diey were i>oor things compared to our own 
Mamma and Papa took us to see some wild 
beasts upon the outside of a largo caravan 
There was wTitten up “ 'I'he largest collection 
of Wild Beasts since the days of Noah ** so 
wc went in and saw the Elephant 1 expected 
that it would be just as large a boast as Papa 
And Mamina who went in first got up the 
ladder a Monkey leaped upon her back and 
put her hand before her mouth to prevent lier 
calling out for help I>ut Papa soon pulled olF 
her disagreeable companion The Elephant 
which we saw first had not room to lie down 
so he always stood upon the to]> of his head 
There was a Monkey sitting quietly cracking 
nuts wlio threw tlie shells at me 

There were also Eagles and Lions and Ti«. 
gers otilside the Caravan 'riiere were pictures 
of beasts painted on Canvass which were not 
inside the Crocodile and Uliinoeoros and 
many more wliicli 1 liopcd to see The skin 
of the Elephant is very har»i, he seems very 
strong and carried Jiis heavy trunk with great 
case a mile oil* From liere wc went to some 
gardens in which we saw all our little fa- 
vourites running about the rocks the Peri- 
winkle, the Bjo orchis tlie Fly orchis and 
pretty Paieutilla on tl»c tops of some Wgli 
trees 'I'lierc were many large crows nests, 
and tlie old Birds w ere leaching their young 
ones to lly ami they actually pushed them 
out of the nests down their throats Papa 
says the old ones stull‘ Partriilges Eggs wbicli 
they first break with their bills I lately heard 
a very nice story about the Marmots tliey 
make places to live in under ground in tbc 
form of a Y and carry moss and hay to line 
them and when the load is too large to carry 
in their moutlis they make a kind of Uve cart 
and one lies on his back and puts up bi« 
pawrs afier they Iiave heaped up tlieliuy upon 
him and the slicks pull him by the tail till 
they gel him fo their nests. 

We went fo a party the other day to see a 
learned clog his name is Sancho he can tell 
how many people there are in the room h© 
counts them by Eating his master gives him 
pieces of meat one hit after another and he- 
Eats and Eats Eveiy body in the room I mean, 
every one but iiis master thought lie would 
not stop at the right number but be did and 
would not touch a piece more though bis 
master tried to make him when you come I 
will tell you more wonderful things about him 
and about a lame mouse with a long tail too 
long a tail to put in a letter Mamma tiiiiiks 
1 am your affectionate cousin Ellen. 

The LifERARY Souvenir. Edited by 
Alaric Watts, Longman and Co. 

Fob eight years the Literary' Souvenir 
has borne the highest rank among its 
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contemporaries, and, as well for the 
beautjr of its embellislimcnts as for the 
superiority of its literature, has ever been 
considered a most acceptable present for 
the young, the fair, the good, and the pure. 

The frontispiece of the present volume 
has been dismissed from the hands of the 
engraver long before completion; and 
even had the plate received the last 
touches, the subject is far from attractive. 
The expression of the face is forced into 
constrained gaiety, wholly different from 
the charms of a natural smile; the figure 
is stiff. The next plate represents one of 
those beautiful little fresco scenes, for 
which Stothard is renowned, and is far 
the best of this species of design which 
wc have yet seen. It has been reduced 
with the utmost skill and regard to pro- 
portion ; — the perspective is admirable, 
and the engraving most delicately touched. 
In “ Obcrwessel on the Rhine,” the trans- 
ition from dark to light, or rather from 
black to white, is too violent ; the back 
ground should have had more work, or 
the* fore ground to the right a lighter 
tone. The succeeding plate is a bad 
engraving from a magnificent picture. 
The hard liny strokes of the graver make 
the features appear harsh and wooden. 
The curls seem as if cut out of cloth. 
The folds of the satin robe arc trifling 
and spotty. Finish could not have ren- 
dered the plate good, yet there is a mi- 
serable want of it. “Nuina and Egcria,” 
by H. Howard, engraved in pretty equal 
tone by C. Rolls, is pleasing and interest- 
ing. We have not yet seen in «any of the 
Annuals, a good design by the Johannots. 
— “ Going to Mass” is the very worst of 
them all ; — it is iu vain to search for a 
point deserving commendation ; the odd 
tittle distortion meant for a child, the 
tree, the watch, the perspectiveless dis- 
tance, are even worse than the two prin- 
cipal figures : the engraver seems to have 
abandoned it in despair. Lady Jane 
Grey in the Tower,” engraved by Mit- 
chel, from Norihcote, presents a his- 
torical subject that must excite universal 
interest, hlthougli it is not the hap- 
piest production of the great painter; 
It is fairly engraved. "The Tower of 
London,” from Turner, engraved by 
Miller, is a treasure of art, both in regard 
to design and execution. The murky 
atmosphere of London is finely distin- 
guished from the brilliant summer sky 
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above ; the water, the lights, are magical, 
the harmony of tone perfect. All the 
peculiarities of the scene are true. The 
only fault perceptible is, that the hulk to 
the right appears as if cut out of marble. 
“ TheTarentella” is strongly illustrative 
of national character, and deserves atten- 
tion as a work of art. It is well engraved 
by Greatbatch, from a painting by Mont- 
voisin. The subicct is not to our taste. 
The next plate has been left in a state 
so crude and unfinished, that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish between the faults of 
the painter and those of the engraver. 
The breadth of the drapery in the fore^ 
ground is ungraceful. The lady is at 
present asleep. There is an idea of ele- 
gance in the design which might be 
brought out after many da^s* assiduous 
labour. " The Oeveria Family,” designed 
by Achille Deveria, is certainly the most 
attractive picture in the Souvenir; it is 
lively and original. Even the good opi- 
nion of themselves so apparent in the 
demeanor of the whole group, is most 
amusing to those who study character. 
Sangster has engraved this plate in his 
happiest style, and has given it a most 
delicate finish. " The Arrest,” by Alfred 
Johannot, is entitled to more commend- 
ation as an engraving than as a design ; 
but the head of the principal figure in 
the group is effective. The heads of the 
soldiers are disproportionate and gigantic, 
and their faces have the appearance of 
masks. The face of the child is miserably 
done, the figure worse. 

The first remarkable circumstance to 
be noted in the literary department of 
the Souvenir is the absence of most of 
the names by which its pages were for- 
merly distinguished — Allan Cunningham, 
Hogg, Bulwer, Malcolm, Mrs. Hemans, 
L. E. L., Macginn, Crofton Crokfer, &c. 
A devotion to mere names is one of the 
cr}'ing sins with which editors of Annuals 
are chargeable: in some instances, the 
places of these stars are as well filled up 
by new contributors ; and, for our parts, 
we have the temerity to own that we 
prefer good productions from new writers 
to indifferent articles bearing the signa- 
ture of established names. The most 
superior paper in the Souvenir — "Fe- 
male Friends,” by Mrs. Watts, — wc 
have selected for our prose extract. The 
talents of this amiable lady are admirably 
suited to the delineation of the delicate 
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features of female character; and we 
would recommend her to sketch other 
classes of females, with the same minute 
yet vigorous pencil. The Signal,” by 
Leitcli Ritchie, will be read with <Icep 
interest, although the di'noucment 
wound up with a daring dcHancc of all 
probability. “ The Runaway,” by Miss 
Mitford, is by no means in that lady’s 
best style. “ The Bride of the Nile,” 
“ The Jubilee,” and “ Benedetto Man- 
gone,” are well written. The best poet- 
ical contributor is the author of Lillian. 
His “ Stanzas,” drawing a parallel be- 
tween the Plague in Boccacio’s era, and 
the approaching pestilence in our owm, 
arc skilfully touched: we shall cxtr<net 
the best verses. “ The Bridal of Bel- 
mont,” is an old story: wc have seen 
it vamped up in many an evanescent 
publication, which, in the course of the 
Inst five years, has enjoyed a glimmer of 
cxi'.tence. The author of Lillian, how- 
ever, though rather free in s )mc passages, 
has told the tale with spirit, with poetical 
fire, and n cadence of music. 

When in a publication like the present 
we meet with the paper entitled, “ The 
Conversazione,” what can we say to Mr. 
Alaric Watts, but that he ha-, injured 
himiolf and served his enemies, by the 
blind headstrong indulgence of his resent- 
ment? There is talent and very probably 
trut' ill this performance; but why do 
wc find it here ? If newspaper moiigera, 
and other libellers deserve castigation, 
why not make a sixpenny book of the 
whole atfair, and fight the battle out on 
proper ground? This ill-judged satire 
cannot fail l(» detract from the former 
high character of the Literary Souvenir. 
The article may make its little blaze 
and bustle among editors of Magazines 
and newspapers, but it will be read with- 
out interest by the whole class of Annual 
purchasers. By taking notice of his ene- 
mies, Mr. Alaric Watts promotes their 
ends. The crawlers of the press who, 
under pretence of criticism, direct their 
puny stings against private character, 
and who attack, for the very purpose of 
exciting attention, are never so well 
pleased as when they draw on themselves 
literary or personal castigation. To the 
scribbler who mistakes scurrility for wit, 
even the notoriety of a Bow Street, notice 
is not without its value. It is really, as- 
tonishing that a man who, like Mr. Alaric 
Watts, knows the tricks of the trade, 
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can for a moment step aside from his 
course to draw these ” Tritons of the 
minnows” from their native shoals. 

The binding of the Souvenir is greatly 
improved. 

STANZAS. 

Lady, they say tlio fearful guest, 

Onward, still onward to the west, 

Poised on his sulphurous wings, advances; 
Who, on the frozen r/ver*s iMiiks, 

Has thinned the Russian despot’s ranks, 
And inarr’d the might of Warsaw’s lances. 

Another year — a brief, brief year ! 

And, Id! the fell destroyer here; 

He comes with all his gloomy terrors : 
1'hen guilt will read the properest books. 
And folly wear the soberest looks, 

And virtue simdder at her errors. 

And there’ll be sermons in the street; 

And every friend and foe we meet 
Will wear the dismal garb of sorrow ; 

And (jiiacks will send their lies about. 

And weary lialiord will find out 

lie must have four new bays to-morrow. 

Bpt you shall fly from these dark signs, 
As did tiiose happy Florentines, • 

Ere from your ciieek one ro>c is faded ; 
And hide your youth and loveliness 
In some bright garden’s green recess, 

By walls fenced round, by huge trees shaded : 
There brooks shall dance in light along, 
And birds shall trill their constant song 
Of pleasure from their leafy dw'clling; 
You shall have music, novels, toys; 

But still the chiefest of your joys 
Must be, fair lady, story-telling. 

Be cautions how you choose your men ; 
Don’t look for people of the pen, 

Scholars wlio read, or write the papers ; 
Don’t think of wits, w'ho talk to dine. 
Who drink their patron’s newest wine. 
And cure their patron’s newest vapours. 

Avoid all youths who toil for praise, 

By quoting Liston’s last new phrase; 

Or sigh to leave high fame behind them, 
For swallowing swords, or dancing jigj. 
Or imitating ducks ami pigs; 

Take men of sense — if you can find them. 

FEMALE FtlTENOS. 

" 1 write of what I know.” — Evclys. 

Gentle Reader, liath it ever happened to 
you to have been domesticated, for any length 
of time, witli a family belonging to tlie 
Society of Friends? If it have, you will be 
aide to judg 9 .of the fidelity of my picture : 
if, on the contrary, they have flitted before 
your sight, leaving nothing on your vision 
but a plainly-dressed, pi funlV' spoken, and, it 
may be, a plainly. feaUired people, the foU 
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lowing little sketch may not prove iinin- 
teresting from its novelty. 

It hath fallen to tny lot, in the earlier 
period of my life, to be thrown into the 
society of not a few of the most distinguished 
families of the sect. On my iirst acquaint- 
ance I was greatly at a loss to distinguish 
any ditference in the female part of the fra- 
ternity. In their instance, youth and age 
seemed to have lost their usual characteris- 
tics when attired in the same humble livery; 
and when at length I learned at a glance to 
distinguish tlie matron from the maiden, I 
found that it required a still keener percep- 
tion to distinguish one maiden from another : 
the same brown gown and poke-bonnet were 
common to them all, and it was not until a 
momlfs residence atnong them that I iearno<l 
to separate the smart from the staid. 13y the 
end of th.'it period, Imwever, I became fami- 
liar with the nice distinction of a phuted and 
t/row'w-crowned bonnet ; between tlic bonnet 
lined with whiie, and the bonnet lined with 
the same colour ; between the gaiety of white 
Strings, as compared with the gravity of 
strings made of the palest drab ! 

Pn my first introduction to a Friend’s 
family, the peculiarity that most struck (and 
I must confess, surprised) me, was the entire 
absence of all finesse in the manners of the 
ladies. To niy sophisticated taste there was 
something, as it seemed to mc% too unveiled, 
too straightforward, both in appearance and 
manner ; a sort of singularity, whicli ap- 
peared to me to want rounding oil’. They 
asked questions without circumlocution, and 
returned answers without any softening 
qualification. It hath been said, that “ a 
Quaker never gives a direct answer.” This 
saying ajipears to me to belong to that family 
of jests which arc more distinguished for 
their piquancy than their truth. 1 should 
say, that the reverse of this maxim is the 
fact ; but that I fear to ntteipjit, by my in- 
dividual strength, to remove w hat has been 
considered so ancient a landmark. 

Another peculiarity, which forcibly struck 
me in their conversation, is what Mrs. iVIala- 
prop would call a “ nice dcrangoment of 
epitaplis; *’ in other words, an extreme pro- 
priety of diction ; their strict attention to the 
btricte&t rules of LindJey Murray. With 
them, our excellent friend, llanmib More, 
could have no pretext for reiterating her 
favourite precept of “ calling things by their 
right names.” With them “ pink is pink, 
and not scarlet.” In their conversation there 
is an utter absence of all exaggeration or 
embcllisliment, and I am almost tempted to 
believe that their children are bom with a 
knowledge of the dryness of comparison ; of 
the distiuctioQ between positive and superla- 
tive. However this may be, I am quite cer- 
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tain that a mere child would stand a chance 
of severe reprehension who should be guilty 
of characterising an acektent as a mLfortunt, 

But my reader- must not imagine that I 
gained all this information as easily as he 
does. No, indeed ! it required some tact to 
approach very near the gentle sisters (of the 
brotherK I profess to know nothing), for they 
have a profound horror of ridicule, and a 
shrinking sort of distrust for all who are 
clad in motley. This feeling does not arise 
from coldness, but is tlic result of a retired 
education and a secluded life. To a Quaker, 
the presence of a silly woman of fashion 
would in«.pire more restraint than that of a 
whole body of profound philosophers. 

Their peculiarity of language, too, which 
they volue as the hedge of their “ garden 
enclosed,” tends to place a great gulf bet ween 
them and the rest of the world. They can- 
not a^k you how you do, witliout feeling that 
they have not even words in common with 
their fellow-creatures. This prevents a free 
interchange of ideas, and may be one cause 
why they are so little know'n ; they seldom, 
perhaps, feel quite at their ease, excepting in 
the society of persons of their own persuasion. 

And here I cannot but remark how seldom 
a correct version of the Qnaker-phraseology 
is to be met witi), even in the works of such 
wnters as have chosen members of that body 
for their dramatis personee^ One great no- 
velist, Sir Walter Scott, has made worthy 
Joshua Geddes guilty of sioearhifr at little 
Benjie ; anil his gentle sister Rachael mani- 
fests small respect for the rules of grammar. 
The sentiments imputed to these good people 
arc, however, more in accordance with those 
of the “ society ” than their }ihrabeology ; the 
acquisition ol which would seem to be a 
matter of some dilfimlty, since their trusty 
friend and well-beloved champion, Charles 
L.amb, is not entirely guiltless of now and 
then murdering the Friends’ English. 

But if any aflventurer, urged by curiosity, 
or a better feeling, will take the trouble to 
break the ice and pierce beyond the veil, I 
do not think tliat he will iind his labour ill- 
bestowed. He will immediately be struck 
by what I have noticed — a startling candour 
of manner; t^e result either of great con- 
fidence or great singleness of mind : he must 
decide which. If he appeal to me, I sliall 
without hebitatioii refer it to the latter cause. 
And now, bupposing my reader to liave ad- 
vanced some steps toward an acquaintance- 
ship; to have got over the chill which the 
THEE and THOU will not fail to throw 
over ‘a first culloqiiyr he will stand some 
cliance of being frozen back by a want of 
sympathy in the material of Smalltalk. Music 
and places of public amusement," thotc staple 
commodities of the overture of conversation, 
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IV ill not Avail liim liere. To thcm^ dancing 
and music are forbidden things ; of all such 
things our protestant nuns are profoundly 
ignorant. Tlicir education lias unfitted them 
to decide on the respective merits of a Pasta 
or a Sontag. They cannot descant on the 
talent of rival composers, Beethoven or Ros- 
sini, or decide on the superior charm of the 
mazurka or tlie gallopade. 

But tliough they can do none of these 
things, and arc not versed in the art of ele- 
gant trifling, we will venture to predict tliat 
he will meet with no lack of useful pr valu- 
able information among them. If tlie super- 
structure be without ornament, tlie founda- 
tion is not without sOl'dity. He will find 
none of that ignorance of matters which 
should bo of universal notoriety, which is 
sometimes to be met with in the conversation 
of their more showy neighbours. No female 
member of the Society of Friends would 
ever be likely to mistake the Reformation for 
the Restoration, or confound Scotland'^ with 
E upland* f\ last catholic king James. 

If our Friend he a man of science, whether 
naturalist, geologist, or botanist, wc will ven- 
ture to promise that he shall not enter ten 
families without finding in five of them 
ladies, neither old nor ugly, who are able to 
encounter him on bis own ground, and this, 
too, without any assumption of extraordinary 
learning. With them such knowledge is 
too much a matter of course to be made a 
XU Alter of vanity ; and if we must acknow^- 
le<ige that their elders are soinewliat rigid in 
exc' ' ding them from the amusements that 
are vO be found abroad, we must not omit to 
allow that tliey amply provide them with 
such as are calculated to embellish home. 

Again, if our visitor be a poet, we will 
ensure him abundant sympathy in his fa- 
vourite pursuit. Poetic taste, which may be 
almost said to amount to a passion among 
the youtli of their sect, is, I fancy, the escape- 
valve through which their repressed musical 
talent evaporates. Among their most ac- 
credited favourites are Wordsworth, BcatUe, 
Montgomery, Cowper, and Campbell ; and if 
the former have most of their praise, the last 
has, I suspect, most of their love. Campbell 
Is, indeed, the Apollo of the Friends ; and 1 
scarcely know amongst them a damsel of 
seventeen who cannot repeat the Pleasures 
of Hope,” and « Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
from beginning to end. 

Of prose-writers tliat arc not of their 
own body, their theological favourites are 
Cud worth and ThomAs k Kempis. Indeed, 
the writings of the latter are in suth high 
pute among them, that, bad the Quakers a bi- 
shopric ti| bestow, he would undoubtedly have 
been callsd upon to fill its chair. Oi thmr 
iUvourke novelists I dare not say muclit 


for this class of reading is strictly forbidden, 
under the designadou of un]>rofifeable 
Imoks.” Notwithstanding this prohilntion, 
however, I have usually discovered tlmt the 
younger part of the body contrive, by some 
means or other, to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the works of our most popular 
writers of fiction. 1 feel a tenderness in 
alluding to this subject, from tlie fear of get- 
ting iny fair friends into a scrape. Never- 
Uicless {mb row), such is the fact; for 
each heart hath its own peculiar hUr. Of 
their parliamentary favourites, Wilberforce 
was the idol before whom they bowed. This 
may seem odd in a sect whose policy is so 
evidently liberal ; but in this instance, what 
they consider the smaller good is made to 
bend to the one of greater magnitude, and 
thus they forgive his Toryism for the sake of 
his philanthropy. 

“ So much for mind, and now for outward 
show.” 

As a lover of impartiality, I must not ne- 
glect to caution any uiiibrtunale husband, 
who may be smarting under tlie recent in- 
fliction of a bill from Madame Carson, and 
who is ready to wish tliat his wife had Uben 
of the sect that are limited in the choice of 
their dresses, from being over-hasty in his 
judgment. I am of opinion that wlien tlie 
Creator, for the sins of our first jiarenis, or- 
dained that they should need clothing, he im- 
parted to the original oftl'iidcr, and all her 
female posterity, a taste, which converted 
tlie penalty into a boon ; on this principle 
only can 1 account for the love of dress so 
common to them all. Even the Quakeresses, 
who, in obedience to the iujmictiou of St. 
Paul, “ refmin from outward adorning,” 
and arc restricted by their elders to garinenta 
composed of scarcely more than two colours, 
contrive from these simple elements to ex- 
tract as much food for vanity as a painter 
from liis seven primitive colours, or a musi-. 
ciaii from his octave of notes. It is true, tlie 
original materials are limited ; but O for the 
varieties that their ingenuity will coutrivo ttx 
extract from the.'-AJ simple elements ! First, 
there is white — pure unsdulierated white; 
then there is ‘dead’ while; then thefe is 
* blue * white ; then there is ‘ pearl ’ white, 
then there is ‘ French ’ white, and heaven 
knows how many other whites. Next fol- 
low the greys ; first there is a simple grey, 
then ‘ blue ’ grey, then ‘ ash * grey, then 
< silver * grey, then ‘ raven * grey, and, for 
aught I know, a dozen other greys, 'riien 
come the fawn, the * light * fawn, the 'hare’s- 
back,’ and the ‘ brown paper ’ colour. Then 
fallow (with their endless subdivisions) the 
' families of the ‘ Esterhazies,* the * dov^,* 
the slates,’ the * ppces,’ the * mulbctries,* 
c c 2 . 
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the * brongca,' aitd the * London smokes,* — 
varieties innumerable^ and with distinctions 
only visible to the practised eye of a lady 
friend. As for their muslin handkerchiefs, 
let no unfortunate wight, whilst in the act of 
paying a bill for Brussels lace, envy tliosc 
who have no such bill to pay ; lest him rest 
assured tliat his burden is borne in some 
sliape or other by his graver brethren ; ho 
may know that a muslin hankerchief may be 
bought for eighteen ]}ence, but he does not 
perhaps know that it may be bought for 
eighteen shillings also ; and that the sis- 
ters *' have a peculiar penchant for the latter- 
priced article. It is true, that a double in- 
stead of a single border forms the principle, 
1 should say die only difference, between the 
India and British manufactures : no mat- 
ter ; the India is the most difficult to be pro- 
curetl, therefore the most to . be tlesired, and 
consequently the thing to be worn ! 

And then their chaussure — in tliis point 
they resemble our French neighbours more 
than any other people ; it is certain that they 
coniine themselves to shoes of two colours — > 
brown and black ; but then, their varieties ! 
from the wafer-soled drawing-room, to the 
clog-soled walking-shoe ! verily, their name 
slwuld be legion, for they indeed are many. 

And then their gloves — who ever saw a 
Quakeress with a soiled glove? On the 
contrary, who has not remarked the delicate 
cdlour, and superior fitting of their digital 
coverings* And well may it be so; for 
though ready-made gloves may do well 
enough for an undistinguishing court beauty, 
her refinement must stoop to that of a Quaker 
belle, who wears no gloves but such as are 
made for her own individual fingerF-, 

Abd then their pocket iiandkerchiefs, — 
I verily believe that the present fast won of 
the mouchoir brodi proceeded from them. It 
is true* that they do not require the corners 
to be so elaborately embroidered ; but for 
years have they been distinguished for the 
open work border on cobweb-like cambric ; 
nor ore they to be satisfied with the posses, 
sibn of a moderate share of these superior 
articles. No, indeed ; they fully indemnify 
themselves by having diesc necessaries of Uie 
finest possible quality, and in the largest pos- 
sible quantity. 

So long ago as the reign of Charles II., 
it was observed of a great statesman, that he 
was "curious in his linen as a Quaker ; ” — 
and this implied axiom of the seventeenth 
centq||fris fully in force at the present day. 

One'olMcrvation more, and 1 have done. 
In the management of that most unmanage- 
able part'df a lady’s attire, ycleped a shawl, 
we will match any pretty Friend against any 
fair 0 ( 1 ^ of the European continent (always 
•xcept a lady from Spain). O, the sxnooth- 


ing of plaits that 1 have witnessed, to modify 
any unseemly excrescence at the back of the 
neck !— O, the patience required to overcome 
the stubbornness of rebellious sleeves, which 
threatened to obscure the delicate slope of a 
pair of drooping shoulders ! — O, the caiv 
that has been required to prevent the beau- 
tiful sinuosity of a fall in the back from being 
too much veiled, or the utter annihilation of 
the far-Atmed Grecian bend, in the sweep of 
its remorseless folds ! 

All this 1 have witnessed; yet if any 
sceptical reader doubt the fidelity of my 
sketcli, and enquire how I became acquainted 
with all these mysteries, 1 may tell him that 
1 do not know by what authority he pre- 
sumes to doubt my veracity. If, however, 
a knowledge of the truth w'ill lull his sus- 
picions, I may as well confess the fact, 

" That tlic glance which 1 cherish'd most 
fondly and dearly, 

Beam’d from under a bonnet of drab- 
colour’d hue 

and that though my fair one had the had 
taste to prefer a husband from among her 
" own people ; *’ — that though I am in my 
forty- fifth year, and a bachelor for her sake, 
still I cannot forget the trepidation which 
the rustle of a certain drab-coioured gown 
used to produce, or tlie hopes which a placid 
sister-like smile once excited in my heart. 
These arc— it may be — dull reminiscences ; 
still I can never see a covey of these human 
p.artridge.s in their annual migration, without 
a certain aguish feel, nearly allied to me- 
lancholy. Still 1 am unable to puss the 
plainest of the sisterhood, without internally 
wishing her " God speed,” for the sake of 
one W'ho was tlic flower of the flock, and the 
queen of them all. 


The Continental Annual, and Ro- 
mantic Cabinet. ICdi/cd hy WiUiam 
Kennedy^ Esq, Illustrated iy Samuel 
Frouty Esq, Smith and Elder. 

The first idea excited in our minds, by 
the survey of these plates, was, that a 
more rich, equal, and well-chosen col- 
lection of engravings and designs had 
never before illustrated one volume : a 
correct taste must have presided over the 
selection, which possesses the merit of 
great variety. Although wie willingly 
yield to Prout the praise which he has 
ably won, «nd which he fully maintains, 
of being at this time the first architectural 
artist in the world; yet we would not 
exalt above its natural rank architec- 
tural representation, however fashionalfie 
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able it may have become. The deli- 
neation of* objects proiluced by the liand 
of man iniirst never ocenpy a lower 
grade than representations \>f natural 
and living objects. Front’s figures arc 
admirable — a fact of which there is 
abundant confirmation in the present 
beautiful volume ; witness the washing 
OTOups in the “ View at Metz,” and “ St. 
Pierre at Caen,” which plates are alto- 
gether splendid specimens of art : the 
first engraved by T. Barber, and the last 
by Carter, Then the groups of minuter 
figures in “ Niiremburg,” engraved by 
Roberts; the “ Hotel dc Villc”'at Brus- 
sels, likewise by Roberts; and of the 
** Cathedral at Antwerp,” by Floy<l, are 
handled with the utmost regard to pic- 
turesque perspective. Each of these 
plates is masterly in every department, 
and reflects great credit on the engravers 
as well as on the painter. “ Rouen ("a- 
thcdral,” from Wallis’s graver, is admir- 
able in perspective, and in delicate and 
finished workmanshm. The vignette, a 
representation of “ The Roman Column 
near Treves,” is rich and original ; and, 
what is rather a curiosity from the hand 
of Pront, it is grouped with trees, which 
arc pleasingly executed. It is a very at- 
tractive plate. The frame-work in w hich 
tl'ds pictorial jewel is set is delicately 
ornamented by To[)hani; the engraving 
b} loberts. 

The only fault to be discerned in any 
plate is, that the black and white is a 
little too sudden in the lights and dark 
tints of** St. Antonio of Patlua;” likewise 
in the superb plate of ^he ** City and 
Bridge of Prague,” which is, neverthe- 
less, replete with beauty. This last is 
engraved by H. le Keux. Were we in- 
clined to cavil, we should find it difficult 
to point out striking defects in any one 
print of this beautiful Annual ; and when 
we consider the small sum for which 
amateurs may possess themselves of so 
many engravings very near perfection, we 
cannot help predicting that the work will 
find numerous purchasers. 

On the subject of the literary depart- 
ment, we sonmWhat differ from Mr, Wra. 
Kennedy, the editor and principal au- 
thor ; we are certain that historical 
anecdotes, even less embellished by 
fiction than those of “The Fanatic,*^ 
“ The Spy,” and “ The Siege of Prague,” 
would have illustrated these graphic 
scenes with more dignity than ro** 


iiKuicettes, which it would be better t<^ 
consign to the blue boardings of the cir- 
culating-library, than to the pages of 
topographical Annual. There is a con- 
sistency of design, and a general prosp^ 
of utility, in this class of Annuals, calling 
for serious discussion and valuable re- 
search ; and there are many curious lo- 
calities in the present prints into which 
we feel desirous to enquire, but which 
are not in the least explained by the let- 
terpress. Many of the tales, however, in 
this volume are deserving of high praise. 

“ The Fanatic ” can hardly be con- 
sidered as a romance : it is a strong de- 
lineation of historic character, if not of 
incident : the termination of the Calvin- 
istic hero’s career as a monk of La 
Trappe, is true to human nature, which 
never acts consistently under undue ex- 
citement. The Wax Figure” is, in 
part, amusing, but the narrative is per- 
plexed. “ Tlie Black Gate of Treves ” 
is a rojnance that tlic reader will peruse 
with suppressed breath. ** Tlw Priinn 
Donna ” has great merit ami rich charac- 
teristic traits. ‘* Early Impressions ” is 
full of pathos and deep interest. ** The Cot- 
tiqje of Koswara,” “ The virtuous Daugh- 
ter,” and “ The Conscript,” have little 
value, and consist of flimsy dreamy inci- 
dent, without connection or probability : 
supernatural stories, in order to be ef- 
fective, require great earnestness and 
perspicuity of narrative. ** The Rose of 
Rouen ” is an excellent romance, in the 
Kadcliffe style — a luxury with which we 
are seldom treated in these modern times. 

The binding of Prout’s Continental 
Annual is of the richest maroon-coloured 
Morocco, and combines durability with 
elegance. 

We are unavoidably compelled to re- 
serve our extract for our next Number* 


Memoires de Madame la Dughesss 
D’Abrantes. Tomes I., 11., IIL, et 
IV. Palis. 

Few have enjoyed more ample oppor- 
tunities of acquving an intimate know- 
ledge of the various subjects treated in. 
these volumes than the clever and shrewd 
authoress. As the English version haa 
not yet appeared before the public, we 
translate tne following extract : — 

Tlieword society, after the reign of terror, 
no longer served to distinguish the social 
C c .3 
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incctings of large circles of friends and ac- 
quaintances ; in fact, society had no existence. 
Individuals feared to make their abodes 
marked places for the display of luxury, or 
the reception of any particular set of people 
who seemed to have a taste for the convers- 
ation of each other; and when they threw 
open their doors for the purpose of giving a 
concert or a ball, they dared not be select, 
but received indiscriminately all castes, who 
were intermixed and confounded. 

One day at a ball, at the hotel de 'fhelus- 
son *, I^ladame D>~— , a lady of the aricirn 
rtjgime^ was induced to appear wdth her 
daughter. She ariived very late; the grand 
saloon was crovrded to sutlbcation, and it 
appeared an impossibility to iiud two places. 
Nevertheless, by dint of elbowing and remon- 
strating, the ladies won their way into the 

centre of the room. Whilst Madame I) 

was casting her eyes in all directions in •learch 
of a seat, she noticed a young girl whose 
countenance was channiiig, whose deep 
blue eyes timidly glanced from beneath a 
profusion of light curls, and whose whole 
appeai’ancc reminded her of some exquisite 
sylph. This young lady was recoridiicted to 
lier ^lace by M. de Trim's ; a circumstance 
that sufficiently attested her proficiency as a 
dancer; that Vestris of tlic salons never 
having been guilty of offering bis hand to 
any partner who was not celebrated as a fine 
dancer. The young lady was now restored 
to her chaperon, whose age appeared not to 
exceed that of an elder sister, and whose 
elegant attire rendered her the object of 
female envy and observation. ** Who is that 
fair girl ? ” asked Madame D— - of the old 
Marquis d’PIautefort, who had given her his 
arm. 

** If ow ! do you not remember the Vicom- 
tesse de Beauliarnois, who 1ms within these 
few days become Mad. Buonaparte ? This 
young belle is her daughter Hortense. But, 
hold, here is a vacant place beside her — 
come and seat yourself, and you may renew 
your acquaintance.” 

In reply. Mad. D- drew M. d’ Haute- 

fort by main force into one of the little 
apartments that surrounded the grand ro- 
tunda. Are you mad, my good friend ? 
saids he, when she could speak without being 
overheard ; “ an eligible place, truly, forme, 
by the side of Madame Buonaparte ! Ernes- 
tine must then, perforce, make acquainU 
aiice With her daughter, a most unfit com- 
panion for mine. Surely, marquis, the 
anarchy of the times must have turned your 


head. But, heavens ! who is tliat beautiful 
person coining this way ? " added she, indi- 
cating a lady who then entered the saloon, 
and whose striking appearance attracted uni- 
versal attention. This beauty was rather 
under the middle size, but the most perfect 
symmetry distinguished her person, which 
possessed the grace and just proportions of 
loflier stature. She was tJic Venus of the 
capita], but far more exquisite than the work 
of Phidias ; inasmuch as tlie complexion and 
living tints of a lovely woman must surpass 
the inanimate grace of cold pale maible. 
She had the same purity of outline ; the same 
perfection of hands, arms, and feet, and, 
more than all, her countenance was irradiated 
%vith the most benevolent expression ; a re- 
flection of the soul, denoting that all within 
was goodness. Her dress enhanced her 
beauty, rather by its classic simplicity than 
by its richness. She wore a robe of India 
musliu, draped after the antique; and fasten- 
ed on each shoulder with a cameo ; her 
sleeve was clasped by a large gold armlet 
just above the elbow; her glossy and jet 
black hair was short and curled, in the 
fashion then called it la Over her 

white and beautiful shoulders was thrown a 
superb shawl of red cachemire, which at tliat 
epoch was exceedingly rare, and beyond all 
price. She folded it around her in a manner 
at once graceful and picturesque. 

** That is Madame Tallicn,” whispered 
M, d’Haiitefort. 

** Madume Tallien ! ” cried Mad. I)—, 
” Good heavens ! my dear friend, wherefore 
did you prevail on me to enter such com- 
pany ? ” 

At this moment a strong odour of roses 
sensibly pervaded the apartment, and a 
sudden movement made towards the door by 
a crowd of people, drew the attention of 

Madame D to a young person who 

entered at this very late hour. It w'ould 
have been difficult to point out the motive of 
this interest, for she was not only plain, but 
even ugly. She was ill made, but tfi^ her 
little feet danced so well; her complexion 
was absolutely brown, but then her large 
black eyes sparkled with such vivacity of 
expression! Tier looks were gracious and 
sweet-tempered, but an observer might read 
in an instant that she could be dangerous if 
attacked. The whole turn of her lively 
features betokened wit at wifi, yet mingled 
with an air of goodness and shnplicity of 
soul. It seemed as though she could be the 
best of good:lfriend8 and the most amusing 


* The Hotel de Thelusson, at the end of ^ Rue Cdn;ittij feeing the Boulevard, U 

remarkable for its immense arcade. Murat purdnued it under the Consulate. 
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of acquaintances : she was the 7node above 
all the bellct and beauties of the day; and 
each wished to boast that he had conversed 
with her though but for an instant. All the 
men of distinction crowded round her the 
moment she appeared. IM. Cliarles Dupaty, 
M. de'Tr^nis, and M, LaiitU^ asked her at 
the same instant to dance. To tlicse candi- 
dates she replied with wit and good humour, 
displaying as she smiled two rows of perfect 
ivory, and as she continued to advance, the 
odour of her perfumed drapery expanded 
through the saloon. 

Madame D detested perfumes, and, 

like all otlicr fretful and irritible persons, 
always con)j)lained of what pleased every 
body else. Suddenly rising from the bench 
where the object of general attraction bad at 
length found a seat, the higli-born dame ex- 
claimed in a loud and impertinent tone — 

** This must be the wife or daughter of 
Fargeon *, the odours she carries about her 
person are really overpowering ! ** 

“ The lady is Madame Hamel in,” said 
M. d’Haiitefort, who took a malicious plea- 
sure in announcing to Madame D ■ ■- 
names that he was aware w'ere complete bug- 
bears to her. 

“ Madame Hamclin ! *’ cried Madame 
D — , in a voice of wrath : ** Come here, 
Ernestine, put on your tippet, and let us 
Instantly begone. And this marquis,” added 
she, with much indignation , — ** tills marquis 
assured me that i should be quite at home 
amongst old friends ! Yes, truly, for the last 
hoi’ I have alternately burnt with the fever 
of iftge or shuddered with horror. Come, 
my daughter, let us begone ! ” 


MUSIC. 

In reviewing “ O weep not for me,” a 
song composed by the Chevalier Sigis- 
mond Neukomm, the words by M. A. 
Davis : we cannot but admire the latter, 
and think the music exceedingly well 
adapted ; the style being rather peculiar. 

“ He went where they had left her,” a 
ballad written by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq. 
and composed by Charles H- Purday; 
the words are very impressive, and the 
music, pretty. Henry Kirke White, 
the music composed by John Henry 
Cross : without criticising the originality 
of the air, we can recommend it to all 
lovers of ballads worthy>:of their no- 
tice; the words and music are exceed- 
ingly pretty. 


** A Book of Melodies,” price 15#,, 
dedicated to her Majesty, the words and 
music composed by JVlrs. Alexander Kerr; 
of this volume wc must observe, that we 
think it remarkably well got up, and 
consider most of the songs pleasing. 
This is the first production wc remem- 
ber to have seen of this ]ady*s; and 
wc hope a successful result to her exer- 
tions, will ituluec her to favour the 
public with lurtfier specimens. 

Wc have already said that the book is 
remarkably well got up ; we then spoke 
of it as a music-book, without refer- 
ence to it as one of those competitors 
for fame at this prolific season for an- 
nuals of all kinds. Jt is amongst the 
cheapest of its class. There are twelve 
songs ; the Icttcrqiress is rendered inter- 
cstiiig by several intelligent explanatory 
notes, each embellished by a vignette. 
The vignette to “The Patriotic Swiss 
Song,” exhibits the three figures and 
part of the clock shown in our fashion- 
plate, No. XXIl. for October, very ele- 
gantly engraved. There are besides 
three well executed and large copper- 
plate engravings by W. Fiiulen, Charles 
Rolls, and J. and J. Johnstone, from 
paintings by 11. Westall, ll.A., and A. E. 
Chalon, printed on India paper, which 
greatly add to the attractions of the 
work, and render it a valuable and ac- 
ceptable gift. We have not here space 
to select a song, but we may recur 
to the work. Much as it dis|)iays the 
taste of Mrs. Alexander Kerr, and justi- 
fies the gracious patronage of her Ma- 
jesty, we would, nevertheless, caution 
aspirants against the error of making 
iuu:>ic books other than music books ; in 
which both energy and means should be 
directed solely to one object, at the 
least possible cost to the public. 


The Mooiush Queen ; a Record of Pom- 
peii ; and other Poems, Jfy Eleanor 
Snowden, Longman and Co. 

Wk find much in this lady’s principal 
poem that reminds us of the narrative 
style of the Provenyai and Spanish bal- 
lad romances. Like many other female 
poets, she excels more in the description of 
scenery and flowers than in the anatomy 
of the human heart, or in the command 


* A celebrated perfumer of Paris, 
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of the passions. Site has tiie merit of ad- 
hering closely to the peculiar features of 
the country where her scene is placed. 
Contrary to the general order of things 
in these puh^!cation^, we prefer the major 
to the minor poems. 

The “ Moorish Queen” opens with some 
elegance. 

THE MOORISH QUEEN. 

CANTO 1.* 

Bathing his golden gloiies in the main, 

The setting sun shines o’er ron'.antic Spain ; 

I'he Pyrenean mountains* loftiest height, 
Tlie peak, the passing cloud, iiTipcncling o’er 
Where scarce the venturous eagle clares to 
.‘car, 

Is circled with a crown of crimson light. 

We can oflTer the following boiujiiet of 
natural Spanish flowers with not u little 
pleasure ; — 

Strange conirnstlo the wildness of the scene ! 
Uucultured blossoms strew^cd the sward be- 
tween 

The darlding forest and the dashing flood, 
And the empiii pled rhododendron grew 
.With lofty licath of variegated hue, 

Making a blooming garden of the wood. 

Amongst the Ho w’ring shrubs of giant height 
Th* exhausted Spaniards halted for the night, 
In the green hollows of the rugged pass. 
Where, *mid tlieir tents, the oleander spread 
Its spiky tufts of white and vivid red. 
Waving above the long luxuiiant grass. 


The Eve of St. Agnes ; a Xovely in Four 
Vo/umex, By Mrs, Catharine Mason 
{Jale C, Ward), A, K. Newman. 

This is a hook with a very pretty 
name — just such a name as in former 
days was wont to appeal mo>t successfully 
to our romantic feelings. Recollecting 
the pleasure which our unsophisticated 
imaginations once derived from the pe- 
rusal of “ The Bleeding Nun,” 

and expecting to find in the pre- 


sent production some interesting details 
relative to the sisterhood, we took a 
peep into the first volume, when, to our 
infinite mortilication, we found that the 
work was a pseudo-fashionable novels 
with “ a power ” of love in it. We read 
a little here and n little there, and a little 
every where, and found that the theme, as 
the poet says, “ was love, still love.” 
We repeat, that though not absolutely 
inimical to ihe tender passion, wc were 
rather mortified by this discovery, as we 
expected to read of cloisters, and moon- 
lit iuslcN, and the sweet hymns of pale- 
faced maidens, and the solemn swell of 
organs dying on the midnight air. 

What more shall we say of “ The Eve 
of St. Agnes?” We know not; unless 
we may certify to ladies of a certain age, 
that the type is large and fair, and may 
be read by canille-light, or even fire-light, 
without the aid of spectacles. 


The Commercial Vaue-mfcum. J. Allan 
and Co. Glasgow. Price 5#. 

This is truly muUum in parvoy being 
in size two inches by three and a half. 
In contents : a calendar for twenty y ears ; 
a table shewing the number of days from 
one month to the same day in any other; 
the new stamp duties ; very comprehensive 
calculation, interest, and brokerage tables, 
admirably adapted for small as well as 
large dealings ; a full table of the current 
coins of foreign countries, with their 
relative value in British money, calcu- 
lated at par; principal commercial 
cities, with their distances from London; 
alphabetical list of cities and towns in 
Great Britain ; markets, population, and 
distance; ditto of Ireland, calculated 
from Dublin ; fairs fixed in England and 
Wales, and also in Scotland; principal 
travelling routes in the three kingdoms; 
tables of weights and measures in Eng- 
land and in Scotland. 


SDrama, hc. 

Drury Lane. — In the arduous part and elicitedihe warm approbation of the 
of Lady Macbethy Miss Phillips most ere- audience. Macready’s Macbeth exhibited 
ditably sustained her reputation. Her a melange of his peculiar defects and his 
performance, more especially in the con- most striking excellencies, • colloquial 
chiding scene, Wps extremely powerful, tameness at the Commencement, but a 
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spirited and glowing represeiUalion of the 
workings of passion as the tragedy pro- 
cccrled. The other characters were re- 
spectably pcrfoniicd, particularly Macduff 
by Mr. Wallack. 

The Love Charm, or the ViUase Co- 
quette, translated by Mr. Planche from 
the I'Vench opera of Le Philtre, has been 
produced at this theatre, and with a de- 
gree of success far beyond its merits, 
'riie plot, dialogue, and poetry of the 
piece must have ensured its damnation, 
but for the music of Auber, which has 
exercised a redeeming effect. The latter 
possesses much variety, and is distin- 
gu'shed by originality and many charac- 
teristic beauties. i\Irs. Wood, (who is 
the heroine) Mr. Wood, and Mr. H. 
Phillips performed the principal vocal 
parts extremely well. Mr. Seguin, from 
the Queen’s 'fheatre, appeared as the 
Quack Doctor, a part which he enacted 
with consideralilo humour. 

The Exile lias been revived at this 
house, probably with a view to rival the 
gorgeous scenery and processions ex- 
hibited in the coronation of Anne Boleyn 
at Covent Garden. If such be the fact, 
we must award greater praise to the de- 
sign than to the execution. The dresses, 
in point of propriety and even clean- 
liness, arc far inferior to that particular 
dtyle of costume which has been denomi- 
1 ted “ shabby genteel,” and the person- 
ages who figure in the procession, with 
the exception of tlie Knights of Malta, 
look rather like unwaslieU artizans than 
nobles, ambassadors, and other courtly 
butterfiics. Indeed, we at one time con- 
ceived the idea that in producing such 
specimens of the genus to be found prin- 
cipally in the precincts of courts and 
palaces, tiie stage-manager must have 
contemplated a wicked and seditious libel 
on the exalted placemen of the land. 
The part of Daran is wholly unworthy 
of Macready’s powers; and lhat of the 
heroine, Atexina^ is equally beneath the 
talents of Miss Phillips. Farren, Harley, 
and J. Russell were exceedingly comic. 

We cannot assert that wc derived 
much gratification from the unintelligible 
novelty in the shape of a pantomime, 
arranged and invented by Mr. Ducrow, 
and entitled The Layt of Alhetu. The 
piece, it appears, has died natural 
death, and according to the Latin adage, 
** de vioriuu nil nisi honum,** the defunct 
claims our forbearance. It consists, or 


rather consisted, of a series of detached 
representations, the subjects of which 
were mostly taken from mythological 
fiction. We had Mars and * Mercury ; 
personifications of Spring. Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter; Phaeton and the 
Deluge, and other brilliant conceits, ** too 
numerous to mention.” In addition to 
these attractions, Mr. Goniersal under- 
took the part j^f a that is to say, 
a prosy elderly gentleman with a trite 
truism ever on In’s lip. The plny-biJls <le- 
signated this classical ciitcrtaiumcnt *^a 
mirror of history and science.” 

JMrs. Wood’s performance o(Mandane 
in the opera of Artaxerxes, afforded an 
admir ihle display of that lady’s bravura 
style, and obtained from the audience 
loud and well-merited applause. **’rhe 
soldier tired,” nud ” Monster away,” Were 
sung with brilliant execution. Mr. Wood, 
in the part of Artabaaes, played and sang 
with more efiect than it has usually been 
our good fortune to notice in Ips perform- 
ances. Wc are unable to bestow much 
commendation on Miss Pearson’s Aria- 
Aerxes, or Mr. Templeton’s Arbaces, 

Covent GAnuLN. — Braham’s d^htU 
for the season took place in the opera of 
Fra Diavoht or the Inn of Terracina, 
which was last season produced at Drury 
Lane. In the Covent Garden version of 
this delightful opera, the whole of Auber’s 
music has been retained: Mr. Ro[)hino 
Lacy has with much skill arranged it for 
the Knglish stage, ifraham, in the part 
of J^ra Diavolo, has convinced us that his 
unrivalled powers are still unimpaired, 
ills barcarole “The gonilolicr, fond pas- 
sion’s slave,” and his serenade “ Young 
Agnes, beauteous flower,” were sung with 
exquisite taste and feeling. His bceiiu at 
the commencement of tlie third act was 
a masterpiece of execution. The part of 
Lorenzo was allotted to Mr. Wilson, who 
ac(|uittcd himself with great credit. Miss 
E. Homer, as Zertina, acted and sang 
with spirit. Lord and Lady AUcash were 
appropriately personated by Mr. CL Pen- 
son and Miss Cawse. At the conclusion 
of the performance, Braharo, who was 
loudly called for, reappeared amidst a 
thunder of applause to announce the 
rc|)etition of tne opera. 

From the highly dramatic subject on 
which Mr. Plaiich^’s drama. The Army f 
the Norths or the Spaniard's Secret^ is 
founded, we were led to expect a plot 
abounding in novel and striking incidents. 
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In thw we were to a great extent dis- 
smpointedi notwithstanding that Miss 
Taylor threw around the heroine of the 
piece, a French female spy« as nuich in- 
terest as it is possible to impart to the 
character. Keeley and Power were ex- 
tremely amusing, the former as a Consul, 
the latter as an Irish Colonel in the 
French service, 

Mr. 8. Bennett’s second appearance ns 

the head of the firm,” in the entertain- 
ing farce of Simplon and Co., by no means 
prepossessed us in his favour. Miss E. 
Tree acted the part of the jealous Afrs, 
Swmsmt delightfully, and Miss Taylor that 
of Mrs. Bromley respectiibly. 

Mr. Kenny’s New Farce, The Itish 
Ambassador^ adapted from Le Dijdo^ 
mat^ has been completely successful. On 
the eve of a grand fancy ball the sup- 
]K)sed ambassador, Sir Patrick O'Plvnipo^ 
who is however nothing more than an 
attache^ is despatched to the Continent 
by a circle of fashionables, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining authentic intelligence 
respdttiiig the most approved costumes for 
masquerade dress, — a delicate mission, 
well suited to functionaries of the class 
to which 8ir Patrick is supposed to 
belong. The humour of the piece arises 
from the ludicrous dilemma in which the 
young Irishman is placed by the obstinate 
determination of all parties to invest him 
bon gr^ mal gv4 with a high diplomatic 
character. Power played the hish Am- 
bassador with his accustomed ability. 
Miss Taylor was a good representative of 
the Spanish Envoy’s pretty daughter. 
The pompous old father, who imagines 
mystery to be the soul of diplomacy, was 
admirably hit off by Bartley. 

A new vocaliht, a Miss Shireff, is about 
to make her d4hut on the boards of this 
theatre. The trumpet of fame has al- 
ready announced her as a star of the first 
magnitude. 

New City Theatre. — The opera of 
Guy Mannering was represented at this 
honse for the benefit of Miss Fanny 
Ayton, that young lady sustaining the 
part eff Lucy Betiram with much talent. 
Mrs. Selby is entitled to much credit for 
her performance of Meg Merrilies, The 
farce 0/ age tomorrow, followed by the 
drama w Charles the Twelfth, concluded 
the entertainments for the night. 

Olympic: At this house Gervase 

Bhitner, adapted from the tale of the same 
name In Sidings and Doings,” stiRkeejps 
its ground. It is a pleasing trifle, the 


spirit of which is much improved by 
Liston’s drollery. 

Mr. Anderson the singer, whose squab- 
bles with Madame Vestris were some 
time considered sufficiently entertaining 
to occupy a portion of the London daily 
prints, has, it scorns, been getting himself 
into trouble with Brother Jonathan. The 
New York papers state that the gentle- 
man has been rather roughly handled in 
consequence of some contumelious ex- 
pressions in which it is alleged he had 
the indiscretion to indulge, on the sub- 
ject of the American national character. 
On the night of his first appearance in 
the opera of Guy Maunerhig a strong 
party mustered in the theatre armed with 
rotten eggs and apples, blacking bottles, 
&c. and evidently determined to expel 
the vocalist, vi et armis, from the boards. 
No sooner had he made his introductory 
bow than he was stunned with cries of 
“ Off! off I ” and assailed with a plen- 
teous shower of the missiles above enu- 
merated. This scene of tumult continued 
without interruption during the whole of 
the performance. I'he next day the 
unlucky debutant published in the news- 
papers, an exculpatory statement, which 
lie concluded by announcing that he 
would again do himself the honour of 
.appearing in the same character {Ildny 
Bertram) before the discriminating public 
of New York. Jonathan, however, was 
implacable, and Mr. Anderson having 
received a friendly hint that should he 
again brave the offended sovereignty of 
the mob he might cxjject a repetition of 
the violence to which he had been 
already exposed, abandoned all idea of 
re-appearing on the stage. On the night 
announced for his second performance, 
the audience, enraged at the escape of 
their intended victim, proceeded to visit 
the sins of the guilty on the heads of the 
innocent, and most unmercifully pelted 
the rest of the Dramatis Personas, many 
of whom were serioubly injured.. As soon 
as the theatre was closed the rioters in a 
body attacked the house in which \(jj. 
Anderson was supposed to lodge, and 
would in all probability have levelled it 
to the groi^qa but for th^. timely disco- 
very that ihe object of their fury resided 
elsewhere. Under such circumstances, 
it, was expected that Mr^ Anderson would, 
with all convenient s[>eed, ni^ke his ^it 
from the city of New York. 

Foreign Theatricals, Music, &c. 
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Impr, 

— A new opera, with the title of Lm 

de Florence^ the music (by eminent 
foreign composers) arranged for the 
French stage by M. Castcl-Blaze, has 
been performed at Paris at the Theatre 
des Nouveaut^^s. The subject is histo- 
rical. The opera met with a most fa- 
vourable reception. Madame Malibran, 
who is engaged at Paris, receives up- 
wards of 1.500 francs per night. The opera 
of Olello was performed for her benefit, 
which took place on the 14th ult. at the 
Theatre Italien. On that occasion she 
took the part of Oir/lo, and Madame 
Schreeder Devrient that of Deidemontu 
A new opera, by Ricci, entitled Ctnara 
dt Rosemberg, has been successfully per- 
formed at La Scala, at Milan. Madame 
Pasta is engaged at that theatre. 


At Rome theutrical concerns have been 
exceedingly iiDsiiccessful during the last 
two seasons. Scarcely a single opera 
brought forward at the theatre Valle has 
outlived the first night of representation. 
The last new opera, I Pasxi per ProjetU, 
has proved a lamentable failure. 

I Crociati in Tolcntaide^ a new opera bv 
Pacini, has been represented at Madrid, 
where Madame^ Lnlandc, who was ex- 
pected with impatience, has made her 
debut ill the opera of Semirawide, 

Aiiber's opera, Le Dieu et la BayadhrCy 
has been coldly received by the virtuosi 
of Germany, and especially by those of 
Berlin. The journalists ot the latter ca- 
pital arc most severe in their strictures^ 
not only on the composition itself, but on 
the musical taste of the French nation. 


iFajigiorijS. 


Costume of Pah is. 

The winter fashions for this month may 
be considered as fully established; furs 
and other warm envelops are now uni- 
versal. 

Fuks. — Instead of declining from the 
high cstimution in which they have been 
held for years, boa tippets are more 
cherchh than ever, Tlie prohibition iin- 
pu d by the quarantine regulations on 
the importation of all furs from the north 
of Europe, trebles, and even quadruples, 
the price of these valuable articles. Of 
course, muffs and tippets of real fur are 
luxuries of the most costly description. 
By way of experiment, Parisian modistes 
have endeavoured to supersede the use of 
furs, by bringing into vogue nmfis and 
tippets of velvet or plush richly em- 
broidered. 

New Materials. — Chalis with satin 
columns elegantly printed between, arc 
greatly sought, and are the last novelty; 
these are for full or dinner dress. For 
home dress, bambazines will be universally 
worn this winter, both in Paris and Lon- 
don. Those from the Norwich looms are 
in great request; but, strange to say, it 
is a matter of some difficulty in Eng- 
lish metropolis to procure genuine Nor- 
wich bombazines: by the substitution of 
an inferior article, this excellent manufac- 
ture has been greatly disparaged. Plain 
chalis are greatly admired in defsii 
and dinner dress. Merinos foi^ morning 


gowns at home. Other Parisian materials 
are called Lithuaniennes^ bollenitne/ and 
douibletfes de moire. Watered silks with 
satin columns, Algerine satins, and gauzes 
worked with lambs* wool leaves, are 
worn ; likewise a gauze called Esmeralda, 
which is figured with black serpentine 
fillets tied with gold on a white ground. 
A great variety of striped and flowered 
cloths are made of soft light wools, and so 
manufactured that they may be worn on 
each side ; they arc low in price, and used 
for cloaks ; they are called nataiien. They 
are figured in brown and green stripes, 
or maroon and black, or aventurine and 
orgie. 

Bonnf-ts. — The bonnets are now so 
small in Paris, that the brims of some 
measure not more than six inches in 
depth. Cottage hats called roquets^ are 
the rage. The favourite trimming con- 
sists ol plaited fans a good deal sloped and 
bent, and edged with narrow white blonde. 
Where there are bows, they are simi- 
lar to the lining of the hat, generally of 
dark velvet, edged with white blonde: 
riband is but little used in the last new 
hats ; the strings satin, cut on the cross, 
and bordered with narrow blonde. Wil- 
low plumes in carriage bats are universal ; 
these are white, or of mixed colours, ac- 
cording to the two colours used in the' 
hat, as blue and black plumes, gre^ and 
black, maroon and grey, or ^ orgie and 
acanthus. Green satin, shot with brown 
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stripes^ and lined witli Adelaide brown 
velvet; the whole of the l)on net trimming 
is edged with white blonde, the crown 
fiiunting upwards, and covered with a 
mantle trimming, ending in fans. Ano- 
ther, Taglioni grey watered bilk on the 
the outside, lined with maroon velvet, and 
trimmed with the same. Small round 
hats, sloped at the ears, iienriy lined with 
a deep inner triniining of white pointed 
blonde, and made of meadow green vel- 
vet, trimmed with green satin and white 
blonde. Another, likewise a carriage 
hat, the outside of white filiish lined with 
light violet satin, and trimmed with the 
aiuiic. 

Walking Dress. — Cloaks and furs 
are now, in severe weather, worn over 
pelisses and high walking dresses. On 
milder days the latter are never seen but 
with two, or bometinics three, striiit pele- 
rine capes, often bordcre<l with sharp 
denls^ and cut with long points on the 
shoulders; over these are knotted the 
ever serviceable boa, after two or three 
turns round the throat. Cloaks arc made 
of hne dark cloth, or the material called 
mlatkn ; this is soft and warm, and the 
cloak is so formed that it may be worn on 
either side. Cloaks arc made with full 
capes reaching the elbow set in a cape, 
and some capes fall towards the fingers’ 
ends. Polish sleeves, ending in mittens, 
are sometimes added to this cloak. The 
following tout ensembles are the last 
fashion : — Walking dress of maroon 
watered silk with satin stripes, with a 
double pelerine of maroon velvet to 
match the di’css, edgccl with sharp points ; 
the ends of the lowest pelerine pass under 
the bolt. The hat of maroon satin, lined 
with black velvet ; a willow plume of 
crimson and black; mufi’ of black em- 
broidered velvet ; boa of marte fur ; boots 
of Turkish satin. A second dress of plain 
aventurine chali, having plaits en gerbe on 
the shoulders and coi&uge, chemisette and 
jsmall lace collar; sleeves strait above the 
elbow ; the full sleeve above is prevented 
from descending by a tight elastic bracelet 
covered with silk to ixuitch the dress, and 
ut on above the elbow. Above the 
em of the skirt is a wreath of embroi- 
dery, the lower half in black silk, the 
upper the shade of the dressi Boa of 
silver bear. Cottage rnquet bonnet 
of green and black satin» shot u miile 
raws, and lined with black velvet; a 
vuite willow plume, and dcinivcil of 


white blonde. In place of a boa a Targe 
black cachemirc scarf, worked on the 
shoulders and at the ends, is often worn. 

Dinner and Evening Dress. — Chalis, 
printed in columns of Turkish and Per- 
sinn patterns, and Algerine satins, are in 
great request for dinner dress; the latter 
arc very elegant in figured columns of 
wlntc and blue. Very little trimming on 
the* skirts of any gown not intended for 
full dress, and of very light mnlerials. 
Three rouleaux of the same material are 
at the knees, and three more six inches 
from the bottom of the hem. For striped 
dresses a very elegant and simple fashion 
is adopted : — Two pieces cut bias are let 
up the front of the skirt, between rou-' 
leaux of the same a la tablier, and the 
stripes join like cheverons, each cheveron 
finished by a small bell shaped satin orna- 
ment headed by a silver button. 'I'he 
corsage of this elegant robe is simply 
folded in full plaits from the shoulders to 
the belt, and fastens towards the left 
arm. Sleeves tight to the arm above the 
elbow, and full above, finished with a 
pipe at the wrist, and three as chevrons, 
the [loint of each finished with a silver 
button; belt, blue and silver brocade, 
fastened with a butterfly bow and a silver 
ornament within. Chemisette of Bedford 
lace, and a lace ruff’ of three narrow rows 
at the throat. The notched dress hat of 
white and l)hie satin d miUc rayes and 
white esprits is worn with this beautiful 
costume, which is appropriate for concert 
or dinner dress. 

For evening dress, painted organdi and 
the new gauze called Esmeralda, are 
mostly seen : knots of ribands are put at 
the knees. For court and very full dress, 
tunic robes of white lace are worn over 
white satin. Some little variety prevails 
in sleeves; melon-shaped berets and dou- 
ble berets have succeeded the plain short 
sleeves. We have seen a dress long 
sleeve with three wide slashes, through 
which appear large bows of riband. 
The skirts are fuller than ever, .seven and 
even eight breadths being worn in a dress. 
One elegant tout ensemble attracted great 
attention; the organdi, with mingled 
painting and work, was figured with 
a wreath of coral and sea weeds: me- 
dallions of carved coral set in gold Ibr 
necklace and bracelets. Belt painted to 
match the dress; and a coronet of white 
and my marabouts, parted with bouquets 
of silver sea weeds. Another, the corsage 
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in the form of a V, the point of which 
passes over the belt nearly two inches; 
the U))per corsage rJ h Shngni: very 
wide short sleeves in four large puffs, 
with bows between each. This is of 
white crape over satin of mauve or pale 
lilac. The skirt is painted and worked at 
the hem with a wreath of mingled flowers. 
The fashion of this dress is called d la jar^ 
diniere, 

Daess Hats. — Velvet hats of small 
sizes are seen at the opera; and for 
dinner and evening dress these arc worn 
with blonde or plain riband or willow 
plumes, according to the richness of dress 
required by the occasion. One elegant 
dinner hat, called Polonaise, is made of 
acanthus green velvet, with a square 
crown, broad and flat at the top, cut 
very high on the right side of the brim, 
low on the left, and much bent in the 
same direction : it is trimmed with a long 
loop of green gauze riband placed across 
the front, and brought partly as a baud 
round the crown, where it finishes with 
one long loop ; there is much style in this 
elegant head-dress. Another, of blue satin 
shot a mille rat/es with white, has a low 
folded crown, tlie brim turns up all round, 
and is parted with a rounded notch on 
the left side; the interstice is filled up 
bv a white esprit plume: blue gauze 
ribiittd is brought tliroug'.i the notch, 
an- disposed in bands and small bows 
round the fare. Granite and scabious- 
coloured velvet arc worn trimmed with 
white blonde and fans of marabouts, 
which incline to the left side. The willow 
plumes, or piumes sntUas, are often worn 
in dress hats : one of these, made of white 
cocks’ feathers, is frequently wound three 
times round the base with a thick gold 
cord, which passes round the crown and 
hangs on the shoulder, terminating with 
two gold acorns. Small white satin hats, 
lined with light blue velvet and surmount- 
ed with blue plumes, arc sometimes seen. 

Hair. — A great innovation has been 
attempted in the long-reigning fashion of 
high hairdressing : this is the mode d la 
Grecque^ which is thus arranged : — Front 
linir parted on the brow in two smooth 
bands, the back hair braided and folded 
in a large knot. This is not raised 
on the crown, but is placed low at the 
back of the head ; a thick gold chain 
is woven several times round the knot, 
and passed a la Ferronniere low on the 
brow, where it is fasteneil with a pearl, 
dr turquoise star. Another fashionable 


style, more generally seen, is with foIde<I 
hands, one bow coming low over the left 
hand, another large looped bow placed 
high on the crown : attached to this hist 
are three high ostrich feathers, the ends 
of which have n spiral twist ; these are 
agrafed at the base by a beautiful star, 
the size of a half-crown, of blue enamel 
and gold. With this style no comb is 
worn. Anotl’.cr mode of arrangement 
has been much .approved of, but we think 
it tasteless: the hair banded in front; 
two hows partly braided on the siunmit 
of the head in the form of a V, between 
which U placed one large pompon flower^ 
a high carved gallery comb behind. 
Curls are universally worn under honnets- 
in walking dress, and but little in full 
dress. 

J I* wi.LLEHY. — Ornaments of .a new 
species have been lately adopted. These- 
arc miniatures dclit atcly pninred and set 
in rings, bracelets, and brooches. Some 
of these are perfect likenesses contained 
in the small space of a third of an inch, 
set round with an embossed gold chaSing. 
Wc saw a minute portrait of Napoleon, 
that formed a charming agrafe for ii 
corsage a la Shign4> Rich gold chains 
of great length are worn round the hair. 
The Brazilian flies arc in great request 
as jewellery. Each fly, which is more 
brilliant than a precious stone, is set in a 
gold cup, and with links is attached in 
chains. Enamelled ornaments arc con- 
trived to imitate these splendid beetles. 
Stars of turquoise-coloured enamel are 
worn suspended from the earrings and 
necklaces, forming agrafes lor the hair 
and corsage. Ornaments of real tur- 
quoises are much woni. Gold pompons, 
sometimes studded with jewels, are placed 
in the midst of a riband rosette to fasten 
the ceinture in the place of a waist buckle. 

Colours. — The fashionable shades are 
Taglioni grey, Polonese bronze, violet 
orgie, scabious colour, and Adelaide 
brown ; with these are mixed aeanthuA 
green and aventurine. The latter shades 
are likewise worn singly. 

New Fancy Work. — Ladies now 
work on plain cloth, for stools or otto- 
mans, eats, (logs, tigers, leopards, &c. 
'Hie animal is forni^ of velvet in very 
high relief, being much wadded or stuflea 
beneath ; the fur and stripes are em*- 
broidered on the velvet according to 
fancy in various shades of floss silk or 
lamb’s wool. When finished they have 
a very pretty effect. 
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Diwkf.r Dress (15<».)* — Dress hat 
lined with turcjiioise blue velvet : the out- 
side, white satin shot witli blue, tnmuied 
with figured white and blue gauze ri- 
baml and white blonde. The riband is 
cut in a ckou, near which is placed a 
willow plume of small while feathers. 
The hair is banded, and is left visible on 
the right side only. Tunic robe of fawn- 
coloured chali, figured with black : it is 
in a reverse corsage, or robing back with 
deep points on the shoulder in a half 
pelerine, the ends of which just appear 
beneath the belt. The skirt in front is 
made to fold back with great elegance, 
which must be copied with exactness 
from the embellishment. The folds are 
two bins pieces gradually narrowing to 
the belt, with the skirts exceedingly full. 
This robe is worn over a very novel under 
dress of clear muslin or fine jacconot. 
The body, skirt, and sleeves, are full of 
small tucks : the tops of the sleeves arc 
quite.new, being melon-shaped, very large, 
and with little bows of the same tucked 
muslin at the divisions of the sleeves. 
Straight lower sleeves. All the tucks are 
in a horizontal direction. A rtiehe of 
thre«id lace at the throat. Black satin 
Rhoes. Gloves of pale blue kid. Ear- 
rings girandole-shaped, and bracelets of 
gold and white enanu^l. The belt fawn- 
coloured satin and black cut velvet. 

Full Evening Dress (13-1.), — Dress 
of white orgaiidi, with a wreath of honey- 
suckle at the knees, of mingled painting 
and ejiibroidery. The prevailing colours 
are green and gold; the space between 
the wreath and the hem is filled up with 
detached sprigs of honeysuckle. The 
beret sleeves quite new, and lai'ger than 
have yet been seen, arc formed of four 
or &ve puffs of orgaiidi-; satin bows edged 
with narrow blonde put between, and 
deep blonde elbow riiffies fall some way 
down the back of the arm. Corsage en 
cwur. Blonde chemisette, with narrow 
edging of blonde. Rounded epaulettes. 


The hair simply dressed in Madonna 
bands, with one low and another very 
high bow. On the crown of the head 
three ostrich feathers, bent in a spiral 
direction, which is very attractive and 
elegant, as may be seen by the plate : at 
the base of the feathers an aigrette star of 
blue enamel and gold ; smaller stars of the 
same as carring pendants and locket. 
Scarf of pale blue cachemire muslin, 
wrought in gold stars at the ends. Gold 
and blue enamelled fan. Long white kid 
gloves, and green satin shoes. Handker- 
chief worked with a border of diamond- 
shaped medallions. No comb is worn with 
this arrangement of the hair. 

Another Evening Dress. — Hair in 
curls, and a low and a high bow fastened 
with an exceedingly high carved shell 
comb in the shape of a coronet. Dress 
of white chnli, looped down in front of 
the corsage, to show the lace chemisette. 
Svvansdown boa. Gold necklace, and 
earrings of lozenges and drop pendants. 

Opera Dress. — Hut, pink satin on the 
outside; melon-shaped crown divided 
with thread edging. Two sprigs of pink 
kalnua; the lining ofwhite velvet, trimmed 
with green satin ribands of the new tint 
vert (meadow green). Robe of white 
gros fi*htvei\ fold^ in the corsage h la 
Grecque, the (bids edged with scalloppcd 
lace. Chemisette of Bedford or Honiton 
lace. White gauze scarf, rolled like a boa. 

At Home, Morning Dress. — Cap of 
several rows of worked tulle, in two 
unequal divisions, trimmed with pom- 
pons and fans of cut ga||ze i-iband, salmon 
shot with white d viille rnyes. The 
strings are whole. Morning dress of saU 
mon-coloured bombazine; frill and 
round cufie of clear muslin, with a knot 
at the throat of the same riband as that 
which ornaments the cap. 

Walking Dresses. — There is some 
novelty since last month in walking dress, 
for which we refer our readers to our 
plate, No. 137. 


Cfie Cj^i^onide 

OF important events at home and abroad. 

IlP'is expected that the French Peerage old secretary ; the Duke de Bassano, 
bill will be immediately passed into a law. Count Mathieu Dumas, the young Prince 
Thirtv-six new peers have been created of Moskwa, and several officers of Na- 
fpr life, for the purpose of carrying this poleon’s staff! The loi du rccrutement 
cpAstitutional measure. Amongst the has been passed by the Chamber of De- 
bomber are, Baron Cuvier, Napoleon^s piitles, wboafc'at present engaged iri dis- 
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cussing a law for the regulation of mili- 
tary promotions. The perpetual banish- 
ment of the Bourbons has been decreed 
by a majority of 251 to C9; but the ca- 
ital penalty in the event of a return, hsis 
ecn set aside by an amendment. The 
same exclusion, with the omission of the 
same penalty, is applied to the family of 
Napoleon. 

The Paris papers of the 24th and 
25th lilts, contain accounts of some de- 
plorable disorders which had occurred 
at Lyons on the 20th and 21st. These 
scenes of riot and bloodshed had origi- 
nated in the distress of the ivoikmen em- 
ployed in the silk manufactures of that 
city, and had no political object. The 
National Guard of the higher classes was 
called out to disperse the rioters, who, 
so far from yielding to the summons of 
the authorities to retire to their homes, 
fired upon the guard. A number of per- 
sons on both sides have been killed and 
wounded. 

The King of Holland appears still dis- 
inclined to accept the conditions imposed 
by the Conference. The Plenipotentia- 
ries of the Conference have recorded 
their determination to recognise Leopold 
as King of the Belgians on the acceptation 
bj the latter of the twenty-four articles. 

On the 29th and 30th October, the 
City of Bristol was the ?ecne of uproar 
V 1 excitement, to an extent never 
before witnessed. On the 29th, Sir (/. 
Wctherell (the Recorder) and the magis- 
trates w'ere closely besieged in the Man- 
sion House till 41^’clock, when the mob 
commenced brewing in the doors and 
windows. At a quarter past six they had 
destroyed the lower story, and gutted the 
principal rooms ; they then proceeded to 
break up the furniture, and were on the 
point of setting fire to the house when 
detachments of the Queen’s Guards and 
Hth Dragoons arrived in time to arrest 
the progress of the rioters. During this 
scene of devastation, the Recorder and the 
magistrates were in the back guarded by 
200 constables, and unable to escape, as 
there was no outlet behind. Sir Charles 
afterwards eftected his retreat in disguise 
over the roof of the adjoining house, and 
escaped into a distant part of the city, 
whence he started in a chaise and four 
f^ur Oxford; but his departure was not 
publicly known until twelve o’clock on 
the following day — Sunday. 

. At twelve o’clock at night a |)arty of 
t1*e rioters proceeded to the Council- 


house, the windows of which they stnaslied 
to pieces. Meanwhile thccavalry charged, 
and by galloping through the streets suc- 
ceeded in dispersing the populace. On 
Sunday morning, the troops having Inseii 
withdrawn, the mob recommenced their 
outrages. Some of them proceeded to 
the Bridewell for the purpose of rescuing 
the prisoners. Having accomplished this 
feat, they forthwith set fire to the build- 
ing. A stronger party directed their 
course to the New Gaol, into which they 
tbreed an entrance. The prisoners were 
then released, and the prison and the 
Government House tire<k 'I’he mob next 
attacked Gloucester County Prison, to 
which they- set fire, after liberating the 
priboners. 'J'he Bishop’s Palace and the 
Mansion House vverc conjpictely destroy- 
ed. By twelve o’clock on the following 
night, the whole mass, from the Mansion 
House to the middle avenue, including the 
Custom House, and all the hack buildings 
in Little King Street, was in a blaze, , The 
soldiers, who had been sent out of the 
town, were remanded and ordered to 
clear the streets ; the havoc that ensued 
was dreadful. The military were shortly 
afterwards withdrawn, and the streets 
chiefly manned by the inhabitants armed 
with staves. The killed and maimed ore 
said to amount to the number of 400 or 
Soo, The loss of property is estimated 
at not less than halt a million of money. 
A court-martial has been held at Bristol, 
to enquire into the conduct of Colonel 
Brercton, who, it is stated by the magis- 
trates, neglected to act according to their 
instructions. 

At Coventry and Worcester, also, se- 
rious riots took place. 

We regret to say that incendiarism is 
increasing to an alarming e.\tent through- 
out the country. Many of the provincial 
papers contain accounts of frichtful out- 
rages of that description. Much yalu- 
ablo, property has been destroyed. 

The following may be enumerated es a 
few of the symptoms of “ reaction,” for 
which, according to the anti-reformers, the 
radicals, that is, nearly the whole popula- 
tion of Great Britain, must be prepas^d 
ou the subject of “ the Bill ; ” — 

As the Marquis of Bute wgs rec^tly 
passing through Banbury, he was 
nised by the mob, who ipstantly 
charged a volley of stones aj; 
ship’s carriage. The efiigv of tbarMtUTn 
cmis of Londonderry has oe^n parad<^ 
through the street of Sunderland on a 
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pole, and burned in the High Street 
umidHt the groans and hisses of a nu^ 
nierous concourse of hpeciators. At 
Sheerness most of the urchins who have 
been accu^tomeil to carry “Guv Kaux’* 
on the 5th of November, substituted on 
the last occasion a bishop, appropriately 
dressed with the initre, surplice, &c. 
and one or two parties obtained a rich 
harvest of pence by constantly exclaim- 
ing, “ Pray remember the archhkhoi^** 
Their Graces the Hisliop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, have also been burnt in effigy. 
An individual dressed in a clergyman's 
own read a long proclamation of a 
umorous nature, over the effigy of the 
last-mentioned dignitary, and in the 
evening “the last dying speech and 
confession of a most notorious guy 
bishop,’^ was cried all over the city. 
Several anti-reform lords recently passed 
through Carlisle, but having had a fore- 
taste^on their route through other towns 
of the ** reaction,” which Jiad taken 
place‘s respecting the “ Bill,” the noble 
personages took the precaution of alight- 
ing from their carriages at the outskirts 
of the town, walked through it incog., 
and then awaited the arrival of their 
equipages at a rcs[)cctable distance from 
the city. This, on a rainy day, be it 
observed, must have been a pleasing task. 

A number of workmen have been em- 
ployed by order of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland in fixing outer shutters to 
the windows in front of his Grace’s 
mansion in the Strand. The mobility 
will thus for the future be efiectually 
prevented from “ milling the glaze ” of 
Nol^thumberland House. 

During the past month considenible 
excitement has been occasioned by an 
alleged case of “ Burking,” bai<l to have 
taken place on the person of a poor 
Italian boy, named Carlo Ferrari. The 
daily papers arc filled with minute details 
respecting this atrocious crime. I'he sus- 
pected individuals underwent several ex- 
aminations at Dow Street Police Office, 
and have been fully committed to New- 
gate for trial. 

The reports from Sunderland, with re- 
gard to the Cholera Cases, will scarcely fail 
toproduce at least one injurious result: 
vagueness and the absence of all de- 
mu^t necessarily excite alarm, and 
predisposition to the dis- 
ease It is stated, that tli^ ordinaiy^ 


English Cholera has heretofore been ex- 
tremely prevalent in that town. The 
most rational opinion appears to be, that 
the danger is greatly exaggerated. In 
countries hitherto visited by the malady, 
it docs not appear that a large proportion 
of tile population has been attacked. We 
must, in the present instance, admit 
the truth of the French proverb — b 
quelquc chose walheur est bon. Two days 
after the Sunderland Cases had been 
made public, men were busily employed 
in clearing the drains in the vicinity of 
London. It cannot be too frequently 
urged, that if there is one preventive 
measure which, more powerfully than 
another, can avail to bar out the common 
enemy, that saving measure is cleanliness. 

Dr. Brown appears to think that the 
malignant form under which this terrific 
malady has lately apjieared, is the English 
modification of the pestilence by which 
Europe and Asia have been ravaged. 

The Moniteur and other French pa- 
pers highly recommend the use of “ Gir- 
dles of 1 lealth,” as preservatives against 
the cholera. The Baron Larrey, in his 
report to the Polish committee, also 
speaks of the invention in strong terms 
of recommendation. The girdles arc 
lined with flannel, which can be chonged 
at pleasure, and are fastened to the waist 
by means of buckles or straps. They 
should be worn constantly next to the skin, 
and so fixed as not to interfere with the 
comfort or motions of the wearer. They 
may be fastened either in front or behind, 
r.s the extremities onghipo meet. Great 
care should be taken before leaving them 
off'; previously to so doing, it would, 
perhaps, be advisable to consult a medi- 
cal man. 

An Italian professor, named Uccelli, 
who has practised the healing art in Rus- 
sia and the Crimea, has published n letter 
in Florence, stating, that by his peculiar 
application of the vapour bath, he bas, 
on an average, cured ninety-two cholera 
patients out of a hundred. The Professor 
gravely adds, that the principal danger to 
be dreaded from the general adoption of 
his system is, that patients, while under 
the operation of his bath, may die of plea^ 
sure/j It is but just to add, that the 
officers of the Russian navy are, in gene-^ 
ral, warm partisans of the professor and 
his mode cf cure. 

Parliament has been prorogitecl until 
the 6th of December. 
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A Milliner at a French Farm- 
house. — Bertin had brought home a 
workwoman from Rheims, to make the 
dresses for Adolphinc ; but the presence 
of such a fine lady ns Mademoiselle Leon- 
ide, for so this imnortiint personage was 
called, contributed not a little to intimi- 
date and disconcert his good Miirie, for 
Mademoiselle had by no means accompa- 
nied the honest farmer with a good grace, 
notwithstanding that he had promised to 
pay all and even more than her demands. 
TOe modiste evidently regarded Madame 
Bertin with an sur little short of mockery, 
although the good farmer’s wife made 
her a low reverence every time she ad- 
dressed her. 

"We cannot take Mademoiselle home 
to-night,” said Bertin to his wife, " the 
pony will be too much tired ; she must 
stay here till she has finished her work.” 

" Ah ! ” cried Mademoiselle Leonide, 
who stood at the looking-glass, adjusting 
her curls, " that will hasten my move- 
ments ; I must work with great expedi- 
tion to escape from this desert.” 

Meantime Madame Bertin surveyed 
her inmate with as much curiosity as if 
she had been the inhabitant of another 
phnet, and thus soliUxjuised : — "This 
Ma'iemoiselle Leonide is not pretty, to 
be iure; but she is very well made. 
What a high comb she has I what enor- 
mous sleeves ! what a small waist ! what 
a short petticoat! what a smart silk apron, 
but that is very sNbrt, too ! and then her 
long gold earrings — and yet she is only 
a workwoman! Well, to be sure, she 
must earn a deal of money !” 

After dinner, Madame Bertin with as- 
tonishment watched the process of cutting 
out and fitting, which was carried on with 
almost magical cclerit^j. Presently she 
became a little more familiar, and ven- 
tured to question Mademoiselle on the 
subject of her pretty bonnet, her gown, 
her apron, and the rest of her finery ; but 
Mademoiselle Leonide seldom conde- 
scended to reply in any other phrase than 
that so oracular from the lips of a French- 
woman— " dest la modey In fact, the 
handmaiden of fashion was too much ab- 
sorbed in her own important reflections, to 
waste words on so unsophisticated a mor- 
tal as Madame Bertin. , 

" This Bertin,” thought she, " pajft well. 

VOL. IV. 


I shall now have money enough to buy a 
pretty shawl, and flowers for a charming 
cap. I shall dance at the Trianon, where 
all my friends will be Jis jealous as furies. 
What happiness! I have a pretty little 
foot. I snail buy new prunella shoes. I 
shall new plait my gown, to give ray figure 
a more graceful touniure, O, how many 
conmicsts I sluil! make on Sunday I ” — 
La Montagne dc Saint Lib^ ou la Ferme 
Chainpenoise, 

Fighting in Balloons. — During the 
first French Revolution, men’s minds 
seemed elevated on stilts. As an instance 
of the theatrical and pragmatical mode 
in which all matters were conducted, we 
give the following anecdote : — Two men 
of science, who had quarrelled respecting 
the favours of an opera dancer, resolved 
on decidii^ their pretensions by single 
combat. To fight a duel in the common 
way would have been attended with little 
^cldt : the rivals, therefore, agreed to^fight 
in balloons. Each, accompanied by his 
second, ascended his aerial car, and 
mounted into the fields of space, armed 
with blunderbusses, as pistols would have 
been but ineflicient weapons. When both 
parties were elevated to the height of 
900 yards, the challenger Bred incflfec- 
tually ; upon which the Are was returned 
by the challenged. The ball missed the 
mark, but pierced the balloon : a conse- 
quence which had been foreseen by nei- 
ther of the valiant champions. The next 
instant, the rent balloon descended so 
mpidly, that the challenger and his friend 
were dashed to pieces on a housetop. 
The victorious adversary immediately 
mounted aloft in grand style : and after 
many triumphant evolutions in the air, 
descended in safety with his second, about 
seven leagues from the spot of ascension. 

A Popular Monarch. — During the 
last celebration of the July revolution, at 
the king (Louis-Philippe) was leaving the 
Pantheon, in the Rue de Vaugirard, an 
unwashed artisan in his shirt sleeves, with 
a paper cap on his head, and holding in 
one hand a bottle of cocoa, and in the 
other a crockery cup, without salver or 
saucer, bustled up to the sovereign, and, 
having filled the cup, presented it for his 
Majesty’s refreshment. The beverage wet ’ 
accepted, and apparently drunk with 
treme pleasure, to the infinite delight ol 
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the populace. The Due d’Orleans dis- 
played still greater tact: he seized the 
bottle, and raising it to his head, without 
any ceremony drank a hearty draught, 
which he seemed greatly to relish. The 
cx-eniperor, Don Pedro, who was at the 
king’s side, although likewise a man of 
the people, contemplated this scene with 
astonishment depictcil in his counte- 
nance. 

At the windows of the Palais Ro>al 
were seen the [)riiicc>*scs, in widows’ 
mourning, with long black crape veils, 
cambric weepers, and white handker- 
chiefs at their faces. Not satisfied with 
their numerous theatres, our volatile 
neighbours love to make life itself a grand 
theatrical representation, in which they 
dress, act, and speak with melo-dramatic 
effect. 

A Present for a Turk. — When the 
famous Sidi Mahmoud took leave of M. 
Sosth^ne de Larochefoucault, who, under 
the government of Charles the Tenth, 
presided over the fine arts, the learned 
Turl;: entered into a long eulogium on the 
public museums, works of art, and thea- 
tres. If among these objects,” court- 
eously observed the minister, “ the pos- 
session of any thing in particular would 
give you pleasure, I will use all my in- 
terest to oWin it for you.” — ” You arc 
very obliging,” replied Sidi Mahmoud; 

I will thank you to give me Mademoi- 
selle Leontine Fay, as 1 should like to 
take her home with me.” 

SuFPKEssioN OF Nuisances.— “ What 
do you wish to ask of the legislature?” 
demanded M. de Cloigny of an old pea- 
sant, deputed to lay before government 
some grievances of his bailiwick. The 
suppression of pigeons, rabbits, and 
monks.” — “ You have classed the offend- 
ing parties ratlier oddly.” — “ Not at all. 
Monsieur: they all damage the crops. 
The first devour our peas, the second our 
herbage, and the third whole sheaves of 
corn.” 

Antiquity of the Streets of Lon- 
don. — Aldermanbury, or Aldermanbo- 
rough. In the ancient street of this name, 
the citizens of the Saxon times had their 
Guildhall ; and near it stood a royal pa- 
lace, built by King Athelstan, pronounced 
Adeistan. The buildings since erected on 
the site of the royal abode, are now called 
Addle Street ; but its ancient name was 
Kipg Adel Street. The names of most of 
the streets in the heart of the city are 


the remnants of the most remote anti- 
quity, which survive when tower, wall, and 
palace have vanished from the face of the 
earth : witness Tower Rovnl, the Barbi- 
can, Watling Street, Castle Baynard, &c. 

The PiG-f aced Lady. — Like the 
tale of the Wandering Jew, this story 
fades and revives about once every cen- 
tury. There are people in the world who 
believe in the reality of both. In 1640 
rumours respecting the existence of the 
pig-faced laay were universally prevalent, 
and the popular curiosity was fed with 
the publication of a quarto pamphlet, en- 
titled " The Hog-faced Gentlewoman, 
called Mrs. Tannakin Skiiiker, who was 
born at Wickham, a neuter townc between 
the Emperor and the Hollander, situate 
on the Rhine, and who can never recover 
her true shape till she be married. Also 
relating the cause how her motlief came 
bewitched. With a wood-cut of the lady 
and her suitor.” A copy of this pamphlet 
was sold in 1816 for seven guineas. 

An unaccountarle Removal. — Be- 
tween Sutton and Hereford there was a 
piece of common land called the Wergin, 
on which had been, from time immemo- 
rial, two immense stones, one standing 
upright, and the other laid athwart. They 
had for many ages been considered marks 
to point out the property both of land 
and water. One summer’s night, in 1652, 
they moved from their places upwards of 
three hundred paces. None could tell 
how this was effected. It was attributed 
to infernal agency, as there was great tur- 
moil, and a long day’s labour with nine 
yoke of oxen, to bridg them into their 
places again. 

Hackney Coaches. — These are not 
called after the village of Hackney, as 
generally supposed, but from the French 
word haquenecy a common road horse. 

The Origin of Whist. — The game 
of whist was taken from a very old game 
called Trump. This game was afler- 
w'ards altered, and called Ruff; and being 
further improved, settled into our modern 
Whist. The term ruff is still used at 
this game. ^ 

Discoveries. — A Parisian chemist an- 
nounces, that he has made a singular 
discovery of a preparation that will 
entirely obliterate all stains and marks 
with which some persons are disfigured 
from their births. Slight as this mis- 
. fortune seems, when compared with the 
vast catalogue of more painful afflictions 
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that often fall to the lot of humanity, yet 
individuals who have frij^htful stains over 
their faces, as that of port wine, A’c., have 
in reality as much of trial as their philo- 
sophy can well bear: they will, therefore, 
be glad to hear that a remedy has been 
discovered for an ill which seems only 
^kin-deep. We are always happy to give 


publicity to any new discovery that pro- 
mises to be of general service, particularly 
to that gentler part of the creation to 
whom our labours are devoted. The dis- 
coverer of this grand secret states, that 
it was found out by a singular accident; 
and, moreover, profesbcs the no cure no 
pa} ” system. 
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Hirtijs — Sons. 

On Oct. 26. In York Terrace, Uie lady of 
Adam Duff, E^. — Oct. 26*. Mrs. Cliarltis 
Pagliane, of Leicester Sqiiuroi^ — Oct. 29. In 
Devonshire Place, the lady of Monvy thgram. 
Esq. — Oct. 29. At the Grove, Tooting, tlie 
lady of Rees Young llamas, Estp — Nov. 1. 
At 20*. Connaught Square, the lion. Mrs. 
StnjfonL — Oct. 28. I ii George Street, De- 
vonpurt, the lady of Captain Cole, of the 85tii 
King’s Light Infantry, — Nov. 8. Prema- 
turely, in Tavistock Stjuare, Mrs. IViUiam 
Streljield, — Oct. 17. ‘fhe Countess Roshi, 
late Mademoiselle Son/ag. — Nov, 14. In 
Palace Yard, Westminster, the lady of iv. lY. 
Blvni, Esep of Enham House, Hants. — 
At Brunswick Square, Brighton, the lady of 
Frederick Pith, Esq, of twin sons.— Nov. 10*. 
At the Grove, llighgate, Mrs. lY. T. Ahud. 

— Nov. 1 1 . The lady of lY. H. //ooper, Esq. 
Devonshire Place. — Nov. II, In liamil- 

to i Place, the lady of John Laboucherc, Esq. 

— Nov. 22. In Weymouth Street, tile lady 
of Robert T. Glynn, Esq. 

Births — Daughters, 

On Oct. 29. The lady of Charles liischoff. 
Esq. of Torrington S<piarc. — Oct. 29. In 
Tavistock Square, the lady of Thos, PhUliniUs, 
Esq. — Oct, .90. In Portinan Square, at the 
residence of the father, the lady of Captain 
C, Bulkeley, of the 2d Life Guards. — Nov. 
2. The lady of Safnuet Girldlestone, jun. Esq. 

— Nov. 15. At Streatham, Mrs. Coster , — 
Nov. 17. In Grosvenor Square, Lady Harriet 
Stapleton. — Nov. 16. At Beckenham Place, 
the wife of Lancelot Holland, Esq. — Nov. 
7. At Hampstead, the lady of Dr. Probyn. 

— Nov. 13. In Grosvenor Square, the l^y 
of H. JJainbndge. — Nov. 20, The Lady 
Emma Partman. — Nov. 2.3. At Hatfield, 
Herts, the wife of the Ilev. Rerijamin Peile. 

— Nov. 24. At Islington, Mrs. Robert 
Oldershaw. 

Mahriaues. 

On Nov, 24. At St. John’s, Margate, 
George GunmiSi of Frieiidsbiiiy, Kent| 


to Sarah Tourmy, widow of llic Kite Sir 
Tliomns Slainc<it K.C.B. of Daiit-de-Lion, in 
the same county. — Oct. 27. At Lewisham, 
Mr. F. Fergnsoji Carnrons, of Grove Lane, 
Camberx^ell, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
George (Hirer, Esq. of Blackhoalh Hill, — 
Oct. 26. At Hastings, William lieetson. 
Esq. of Wobinn Place, Uiissell Stpiare, to 
Miss Sidney, of Hastings, — Oct. 29. At 
Uamsgate, William FnAerkk (lOsUing, ICsq. 
of Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, to Annie 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Major John JJenry 
Campbell, of Ramsgate. — Oct. 27. Mr. 
James Harrison, jun. of Pentonville, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of Mr. James Girling, at* 
Little Bentley Lodge, Essex. — Oct. 29* By 
special licence, at Chilli nglee Park, the scat 
of the Earl of Winterton, William Linton, 
Esq. of Hampstead, Middlesex, to Julia 
Adclimi, only daughter of tlie Rev. T, E, 
Swellenham, Rector of Swettenham, and niece 
to the Countess of Winterton. — Oct. 29. At 
St. Philip’s Church, Liverpool, Henry Roscoc, 
Esq. of tlie Inner I'emplc, Barrister at Law, 
to Maria, second dnugliter of Thos. Flctrher. 
Esq. of Liver])ool. — Nov. 15. WVliam Henry 
Neivton, Esq. of Connaught Square, to Helen 
Anna, youngest daughter of James Taylor, 
Ksf}, of AViinpole Street. — At Paddington 
Church, by the Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
Edward William Traffbrd, Esq. son of the 
late Sigismo7id Trafford Southwell, Esq. of 
Wrexham Hall, Norfolk, to Louisa, daughter 
of Thomas Thistlethwayte, Esq. of ^uthwick 
Park, Hampshire. — Nov. 17. At St. Cle- 
iiitint Danes, S. W, Durrani, Esq. to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late John Coxwell, Esq. 
of Charlton Kings, Cheltenham.— Nov. 15. 
Captain Charle;> Ogle Streatfield, Royal En- 
gineers, to Fate Elizalieth, eldest ilaughter of 
the Rev. John Savile Ogle, of Kirkley, 
bendary of Durham. — Nov. 5. Johft, eldest 
son of James P. Murphy, Esq. to Agnes, 
second daughter of JMr. Alderman Sales, 
— Nov. 19. Francis WorAey, Esq. pf the 
Isle of Wight, to Margaret Frances, daughter 
of the Rev. George Henry Storie, of Thamee 
1) D 2 
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Ditton, Surrey. — Nov. 17. At Si. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Lieutenant W, T, Griffith, 
N.R., to Louisa Catherine, daughter of the 
late Jo/m Griffith, Esq. of Argyll Street. 
Nov. 22. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Benjamin Travers, Esq. of Bruton Street, 
Berkeley Square, to Mary Poulett, youngest 
daughter of the late Colonel Sieve^is, of 
Discove House, Somerfetshire. — Nov. 23. 
Daniel Dieson, Esq. of Wellington Road, 
Regent’s Park, to Mrs. Margaret Bow, of 
Dorset Square. — Nov. 21. At the Chapel 
of the Embassy in Paris, by' the Right 
Rev. Bishop Luscombe, ,James F, Palmer, 
Esq. of Golden Sejuan^ Surgeon, to Isabella, 
youngest daughter of John Gunning, Esq. 
inspector- General of Hospitals. 

DeATUs. 

On Nov. 25. At Mile End, John Charring-^ 
ton. Esq. aged .31. — At his bouse in Wini- 
pole Street, Harry 7'onnereau, Esq. aged 84. 

— Nov. 24. At his Prebcndal House, at 
Winchester, the Rev. JRic/mrd Cochhurn, B. D. 

— Nov. 23. At Richmond, Ann, the relict 
of John Jierthon, Esq. formerly of Liston. 

— Nov. 22. At Great Murlonr, Bucks, Mrs. 
May ^JKright, aged 91. <—001. 26. Edward 
Palmer, Esq. of Clapliam, aged (il. •— Oct. 
26. At the house of her brother-in-law, the 
Rev. JK B, Champneys, London Street, 
Fitzroy Square, Lady Mary Williams, relict 
of the late Sir Daniel Williams, of Stamford 
Hill. — Oct. 28. Frederick Calx, Esq. of 
30. Russell Square. — Oct. 31. At his house 
in Regent Square, Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
aged 70. — Nov. 1. After a few hours’ illness, 
Mary, wife of Captain John Fordyce Maples, 
R.N. C.B. of Kilburn Priory, Edge ware 
Road, aged 61. — At his house in Montagu 
Square, William Willis, Esq. late of Lombard 
Street, aged 86. — Nov. 5, At Abingdon 
Hall, Cambridgeshire, Lieutenant- Colonel 
G. E, Graham Foster Pigott, — jfnn, young- 
est daughter of Mr. Tomes, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. — Nov. 8. At her house in Woburn 
Place, Russell Sejuare. Ann, relict of the 
late Wtlliam John Beeves, Esq. aged 67. — 
Nov. 13. At Streathani, Mrs. Powell, aged 
92. — Nov. 16. Matilda, the youngest child 
of J, H, Booth, Esq. of Lansdowne Place, 
aged 2 years, 5 months. — Nov. 18. Fronds 
Jane, Infant daughter of J. X. Damjner, Esq. 
of Montagu Place. — Nov. 17. At Brighton, 
General Count Michell Woronxow. — Nov. 
14. Catherine Jane, daughter of Wiltiajvt and 
Jane Emmett, of Grafton Street, Fitzroy 


Square, aged 27. — Nov. 7. At Antwerp, of 
apoplexy, aged 56, Abraham EUerman, Esq. 
K.G.H., His Britannic Majesty’s Consul- 
General ibr the Kingdom of Hanover, and 
Counsel for the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, and Agent for Lloyd’s.— 
Nov. 7. In Clifford Street, Lieutenant- Co- 
lonel 12. Rochfort, of Brcltwell House, late 
His Majesty’s Consul-General at East Fries- 
land. — Oct 28. At Barcelona, after a few 
days* illness, Thomas Cowley, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple. — Nov. 20. At his house in 
Gloucester Terrace, Regent’s Park, John 
Tylston Pares, Esq. — Nov. 21, In Portman 
Square, Louisa, wife of Captain Charks 
Bulkeley, of the 2d Regiment of Life Guards. 

— Nov. 22. Laura, wife of Charks Deacon, 
Esq. of Wcymoutli Street, Portland Place, 

— At his scat, Lesllingstonc Castle, Kent, 
Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart, aged 68. — Nov. 21. 
Richard Moorby, Esq. of Macclesfield Street, 
Soho, aged 84. — At his residence, at Hare 
Hatch, Berks, in the 74th year of his age. 
Sir George Sowley Holroyd, Kniglit, late one 
of the Judges of His Majesty’s Court of 
King’s Bench. — Nov, 1 9. At his residence 
at Turiiham Green, Sir John IHnhorn, Knt. 
of Ringwood House, in the Isle of Wight, 
aged 89. — Nov. 21. Selina, second daughter 
of Dr. Bompas of Fish Ponds, near Bristol, 
aged 16. — Nov. 22. At the house of the 
Rev. Robert Gream, Spring Grove Lodge, 
Richmond, Surrey, Slingshy James, eldest son 
of Slingshy DuncQnd)e, Esq. of Langford 
House, Nottingham, aged 14. — Oct. 14. 
Elizabeth, wife of Monk Lievesley, of Mus- 
wcll Hill, Esq. — Oct. 14. At Tavistock 
Place, Margaret, relict of Henry Milton, 
Esq. late of Enfield, aged 63. — Oct. 1 3. 
At the Vicarage, Windsor, Catherine, relict 
of the late Rev. Isaac Gosset, D. D. aged 84. 

— Oel. 9. Suddenly Mary Anne, wife of 
Daniel Gosset, Esq. of Leicester. — Oct. 14. 
At Uiidcrhil), Barnet, Keane Fitzgerald, Esq. 
a Bencher of the Inner Temple, ag^ 84. 
— Oct. 14. Suddenly, William Thomas Harvey, 
Esq. of llillden House, near Tunbridge, 
aged 70. — Oct. 4. At Kenilworth, ESza 
Mary, daughter of the Hon. C. S» Clifford. 

— Oct. 13. Mrs. While, relict of the late 
Henry White, Esq. of Lansdowne Crescent, 
Bath. — May 23. On his passage from India, 
Lieutenant- Colonel William Wilson, of the 
31st Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, 
aged 47. — Nov. 4. At South wold, greatly 
regretted by his family and friends, Robert 
Wales, Esq. 
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llyirins for Children, by the Rev. W. Fletcher. Hailes. 

Stories for Children. Longman. 

English School of Piiinting, Parts XX. and XXL Tilt. 

Divines, No. XV.; Taylor, III. Valpy. 

Observations on Distortions of the Spine, by Lionel Beale, £$<]. Wilson. 

Gerald Fitzgerald, 5 Vols. Newman. 

“ I ’m the Merry Little Drummer. Lee. 

Bernays* Key to German Exercises. Trauttcl and Wiirtz. 

As desired, W. P. T. and G. 

Family and Parochial Sermons, by the Rev, W. Shepherd S. IVIaimder. 

Sonetto to Paganini. Aug. 20th. ^ 

We arc much annoyed at finding our excltisive property, and with which we have ntver 
parted, viz. a design for a new street from Waterloo Bridge to the British Museum, wliich 
we published in the Lady’s Magazine of last year, actually made use of by another 
publication, uilhout our knowledge. We are satisfied the plate is our own : the design from 
W^aich we took it was also original. For the present we content ourselves with saying that 
'Jic plate was delivered, with other property connected with the w'ork, into the especial 
custody of Mr. George Glcnny of No. 5. Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, well known 
as the Secretary of the Royal Union Pension Fund, he. he. &c., which receives money to 
grant atinuitics, he. &c. &c. As we have not had any explanation from the proprietors, 
or from Mr. Sams the publisher, in w'hat manner the plate in question came into their 
possession, we must presume the plate has been stolen from the house of the Institution in 
which Mr. Glcnny resides, and where last week a member of the committee had occasion 
to see him. 

Aware of the circumstances alluded to, the Proprietors of the' work must be more 
circumspect in future with whom they have dealings. If they could thus ignorantly get 
hold of our contributors, our matter, and our plates, why then to be sure they might be dan - 
gerous rivals. But an Editor ought to have his eyes about him, and be something more 
Uian a novice, to enable him to guard against such frauds. Not long ago we had one of the 
plates of the annuals, which was published years back, offered to us perhaps in a similar 
manner as a new plate, though jixr/taps honestly come by ; and but for spirit of forbear- 
ance, on our parts pardonable, we would have prevented the oflcndcr from playing such 
tricks in future. 

When we have the opportunity of seeing Mr. George Glcnny, we will enquire to whom 
he intrusts tlie key when he is absent, and in the mean time we beg the new police to kciq) 
a sharp look out upon persons frequenting the premises. 

Britannia’s Wreath,” published in our last Number, was 'by mistake attributed to 
Miss Agnes Strickland. 

Communications have been received from I. J. and W. H h. 

T!ie translation from Schiller is intended for early insehion. 

A communication for £. L— r is left at our Publisher’s, 112. Fetter Lane; as also an 
answer to G. B. relative to tlie drawing. 

Our correspondents will be pleased in future to direct all letters, &c. to 112. Fetter Lane. 






